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J^MKs Hksbx Lman nu«r was the mm of * WmI 
ludian ffniitl'iinitii, rn*i(I'<nt in J^tiierios »t tbi nut' 
hrvak of the Wur of Indcpcnrlijncu. bat boiiig s 
RayniisI' bn Hinl to KiidliinJ, tt>r>k orders, iind 
bttt'R'i." tutor t.) Mr, I-rt'it'h, iippbow ol tbo Diiks 
„( n.TiiHlirt, m* nan. the stibji-ct of tbia n.iiiue, 
«« ,.lnrii,-l nt r.),r,>t'a H'«piul, With L.iiib, 
('. . Hp tir«t cnnie tntj> n ■tic« 

ii' 'I nrv orilin in thn ooliimnaof 

1 1,. . [XT, 'ah or«.iii •tarlod ia 1»0A, 

l>y ! John. At the oigo of 24 

Lfrittli Hunt lie^iiiiui' joiut editor nud proprietT of 
thnt jotimul, Brtore Liberalisni naa bvonma 
tolornted, Hunt liad brconio Liberal, and for onll- 
inK the Princa R«e<'nt " it f^il Adoni* of Ad," bo 
■utTurerl h flue of £oOO, nnd underwent two yeatt' ' 
iiiip'ls'.ntnent, a cnnflncinent wbicb lu; mauitged to I 
niika tolenihlc, hilling tUf pri.-on liitra with f 
flowi'i*, iLiiil recHrinK (rii'iid* from Lbe attn \ 
warbl.nmaiigwboinwin'Bjittti.Sbillcj.uiidKi'ntu 
I'Af Wory 11/ Hiittiiii WM writlon rii priiuin, 1 
and uublisbtnl on bi« rr'inuti. It g»v.r Lini a di»> 
litiotive Jilucn among Lbu pocta i>f ibe day. In 
18IS, ho aiiu-tod tbo Iniieator, « mrial t>nggi?»ted 1' 
b; tha Taller and Hftotnlor, and in thn mnin ;eaf Ij 
isHUPd FiiUitg'. In 1S28, b« \pirr, to Lb« world'lJ 
Lord Byron urn/ Am (.'"H/eiryioniitflii, n work whiohi^ 
oiuao'I Rriml ofliiDoi- lo Liird Byron's frimdi. 
It w«8 tJis recoid -4 « brirf nnd ploMwit oimi- 

Sinnionslilu Willi tbn pint. In tlie saniu jrear 
oUowed **« Cvmpanl'-H, a «rx)nnl to tbo liuUciilar, 
b<'lh of wbiab aiipu-irvd >« nno buolc in 1N31. 1'b« 

J.mr pioTiou* ba pibtiiJipd n o'lUoctod i.ditiim of 
\% pttivol wjrkji. In 1634 bo Bt«rti>d tfaa 
tenJon Journal, editing it fur Atc year*. Tba 
cbiflf uf hU «niiy« and (^ritidiiui are, " Imagina- 
tion und Fmioj," " Wit mni Huuoiir," "Men, 
WiMiiOQ, and Book«," "A Jar of Honey from 
Monnt Hybl*,'' und "A Book f.ir a Ooroor." 
Some of lits qimiut. pWiant, nntinnarinn iketnbi-'S 
a'Q "The Town: it» Bemarkubla Chontcbari und 
Brents." "Tba Old C>>urt Suburb 1 «r MetuoriAla 
ol Kunsingtim, R«g«l, Critiotil. and An«adotal." 
"The Lfl^nd of Florouo*," a pUy, be publiabod 
wban eAiUagtho t'jtapaniiia : also two novels, i.e., 
"TUu Palfrtiy, a Lore Story of Old Tiinoa," and 
" Sir Ralph Libert or Memoir* of a GfinClaniaa of 
tlia C lurt of Cbirles II," Ho vditod the drainaLio 
works o( Wyoborley. Farqnar, and OongroTe, and 
latrr those of Sberidxu, followed by " Stories 
fioin tho Iloliau P.*ti, with LiToa." Hia Interti 
pioiluoli.inB ware hi* " Aulobiograpby," in tbref 
volnnim (IBJO)^and "Tbo R«ligion of tbe Hearty 
a Manual of Kntthimd Duty." He waaeranlodin 
1^47 n peniba uf JCiQO fiom tbp Crown. He died 
in 1858. 
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PART 1. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Thk Indicator, a series of papers originally published in weekly numbers, having been long out ot 
print, and repeated calls having been made for it among the booksellers, the author has hei^ made a 
selection, comprising the greater portion of the articles, and omitting such only as he unwillingly put 
forth in the hurry of periodical publication, or as seemed otherwise unsuitcd for present publication, 
either by the nature of their disquisitions, or from containing commendatory criticisms now rendered 
superfluous by the reputation of the works criticised. 

Thk Companion, a subsequent publication of the same sort, has been treated in the like manner. 

The author has little further to say, by way of advertisement to these pages, except that both 
the works were written with the same view of inculcating a love of nature and imagination, and of 
furnishing a sample of the enjoyment which they afford ; and he cannot give a better proof of that 
enjoyment, as far as he was ci^Mkble of it, than by stating, that both were written during times of great 
trouble with him, and both helped him to see much of that fair play between his own anxieties and 
his natural cheerfulness, of which an indestructible belief in the good and the beautiful has rendered 
him perhaps not undeserving. 

London, Dec. 6. 1833. 
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THE INDICATOR 



Thero ia a bird in the interior of Africa, whose habits would rather Beem to belong to the interior of Fairy-land : 
bat they have been well authenticated. It indicates to honey-hunters, where the nests of wild bees are to be 
found. It calls them with a cheerful cry, which they answer ; and on finding itself recognized, flies and hovers 
over a hollow tree containing the honey. While they are occupied in collecting it, the bird goes to a little distance, 
vtiere lie obeerres aU that passes ; and the hunters, when they haye helped, themsclres, take care to Ica^e him 
his portion of the food.— This is the Cuculus IwDicanm of Linncus, otherwise called the Moroc, Bee Cuckoo» or 
Honey Bird. 

There he, arriving, round about doth flie. 

And takes survey with busie, curious eye : 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly .-.43paMSBa. 
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I^DIFFICULTY OF FINDING A NAME 
FOR A WORK OF THIS KIND. 

Nete R did gOBsips, when assembled to deter- 
mine the name of a new-bom child, whose 
(umly was full of conflicting interests, experi- 
ence a difficulty half so great, as that which 
ftn author undergoes in settling the title for a 
periodical work. In the former case, there is 
generally some paramount nncle, or prodi- 
gious third cousin, who is understood to have 
the chief claims, and to the golden lustre of 
whose face the clouds of hesitation and jealousy 
gradually give way. But these children of the 
brain have no godfather at hand : and yet 
their single appellation is bound to comprise 
as many public interests, as all the Christian 
munes of a French or a German prince. It is 
to be modest : it is to be expressive : it is to 
be new : it is to be striking : it is to have 
something in it equally intelUgiblo to the man 
of plain understanding, and surprising for the 
man of imagination : — ^in a word, it is to be 
impossible. 

How far we have succeeded in the attain- 
ment of this happy nonentity, we leave others 
to judge. There is one good thing however 
which the hunt after a title is sure to realise ; 
^ great deal of despairing mirth. We were 
^ting a friend the other night, who can do 
toything for a book but give it a title ; and 
after many grave and ineffectual attempts to 
furnish one for the present, the company, after 
the fashion of Rabelais, and with a chair- 
ihaking merriment which he himself might 
We joined in, fell to turning a hopeless thing 



into a jest. It was like that exquisite picture 
of a set of laughers in Shakspeare : — 

One rubbed his elbow, thus ; and fleered, and swore, 

A better speech was never spoke before : 

Another, with his finger and his thumb, 

Cried " Via ! We will do't, oome what will oome T 

The third he capered, and cried " All goes well !** 

The fourth turned on the toe, and down ho felL 

With that they all did tumble on the ground. 

With such a zealous laughter, so profound, 

That in this spleen ridiculous, appears. 

To check their laughter, passion's solemn tears. 

Leva's Laaoua's Loot. 

Some of the names had a meaning in their 
absurdity, such as the Adviser, or Helps for 
Composing; — the Cheap Reflector, or Every 
Man His Own Looking-Glass ; — the Retailer, 
or Every Man His Own Other Man's Wit ; — 
Nonsense, To be continued. Others were 
laughable by the mere force of contrast, as 
the Crocodile, or Pleasing Companion ; — Chaos, 
or the Agreeable Miscellany ; — the Fugitive 
Guide ; — the Foot Soldier, or Flowers of Wit ; 
— Bigotry, or the Cheerful Instructor ; — the 
Polite Repository of Abuse ; — Blood, being a 
Collection of Light Essays. Others were sheer 
ludicrousness and extravagance, as the Pleas- 
ing Ancestor ; the Silent Companion ; the 
Tart ; the Leg of Beef, by a Layman ; the 
Ingenious Hatband ; the Boots of Bliss ; the 
Occasional Diner ; the Tooth-ache ; Recollec- 
tions of a Very Unpleasant Nature ; Thoughts 
on Taking up a Pair of Snuffers ; Thoughts on 
a Barouche-box ; Thoughts on a Hill of Con- 
siderable Eminence ; Meditations on a Pleas- 
ing Idea ; Materials for Drinking ; the Knocker, 
No. L; — ^the Hippopotamus entered atSta- 
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tioners' Hall ; the Piano-forte of Paulus 
^milius ; the Seven Sleepers at Cards ; the 
Arabian Nights on Horseback : — with an 
infinite number of other mortal murders of 
common sense, which rose to ** push us from 
our stools," and which none but the wise or 
good-natured would think of enjoying. 



II.— A WORD ON TRANSLATION FROM 
THE POETS. 

Iktellioekt men of no scholarship, on 
reading Horace, Theocritus, and other poets, 
through the medium of translation, have often 
wondered how those writers obtained their 
glory. And they well might. The transla- 
tions are no more like the original, than a 
walking-stick is like a flowering bough. It is 
the same with the versions of Euripides, of 
^schylus, of Sophocles, of Petrarch, of Boileau, 
&c. &C., and in many respects of Homer. 
Perhaps we could not give the reader a more 
brief, yet complete specimen of the way in 
which bad translations are made, than by 
selecting a well-known passage from Shaks- 
peare, and turning it into the common-place 
kind of poetry that flourished so widely among 
us till of late years. Take the passage, for 
instance, where the lovers in the Merchant 
of Venice seat themselves on a bank by moon- 
Hght :— 

How sweet the moonlight ileept upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the aoonda of mudo 
Creep in our ears ; soft stillness, and the night. 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Now a foreign translator, of the ordinary 
kind, would dilute and take all taste and fresh- 
ness out of this draught of poetry, in a style 
somewhat like the following : — 

With what a charm, the moon, serene and bright. 
Lends on the bank its soft reflected light I 
81t we, I pray : and let us sweetly hear 
The strains melodimu with a raptured ear ; 
For soft retreats, and night's impmsive hour. 
To harmony impart divinest power. 



m.— AUTUMNAL COMMENCEMENT OP FIRES- 
MA NTEL-PIECE8— APARTMENTS FOR STUDY. 

How pleasant it is to have fires again ! We 
have not time to regret summer, when the cold 
fogs begin to force us upon the necessity of a 
new kind of warmth ; — a warmth not so fine 
as sunshine, but, as manners go, more sociable. 
The English get together over their fires, as 
the Italians do in their summer-shade. We 
do not enjoy our sunshine as we ought ; our 
climate seems to render us almost unaware 
that the weather is fi^e, when it really becomes 
so : but for the same reason, we make as much 
of our winter, as the anti-social habits that have 
grown upon us from other causes will allow. 



And for a similar reason, the southern Euro- 
pean is unprepared for a cold day. The houses 
-in many parts of Italy are summer-houses, 
unprepared for winter ; so that when a fit of 
cold weather comes, the dismayed inhabitant, 
\.alking and shivering about with a little 
brazier in his hands, presents an awkward 
image of insufiicicncy and perplexity. A few 
of our fogs, shutting up the sight of everything 
out of doors, and making the trees and the 
eaves of the houses drip like rain, would ad- 
monish him to get warm in good earnest. If 
* the web of our life" is always to be " of a 
mingled yam," a good warm hearth-rug is not 
the worst part of the manufacture. 

Here we are then again, with our fire before 
us, and our books on each side. WHiat shall 
we do f Shall we take out a Life of somebody, 
or a Theocritus, or Petrarch, or Ariosto, or 
Montaigne, or Marcus Aurclius, or MoUere, 
or Shakspeare who includes them all I Or 
shall we read an engraving from Poussin or 
Raphael f Or shall we sit with tilted chairs, 
planting our wrists upon our knees, and toast- 
ing the up-turned p^ms of our hands, while 
we discourse of manners and of man's heart 
and hopes, with at least a sincerity, a good 
intention, and good-nature, that shall warrant 
what we say with the sincere, the good-in- 
tentioned, and the good-natured f 

Ah — take care. You see what that old- 
looking saucer is, with a handle to it ? It is a 
venerable piece of earthenware, which may 
have been worth, to an Athenian, about two- 
pence ; but to an author, is worth a great deal 
more than ever he could — deny for it. And 
yet he would deny it too. It will fetch his 
imagination more than ever it fetched potter 
or penny-maker. Its little sluillow circle over- 
flows for him with the milk and honey of a 
thousand pleasant associations. This is one of 
the uses of having mantel-pieces. You may 
often see on no very rich mantel-piece a 
representative body of all the elements phy- 
sical and intellectual — a shell for the sea, a 
stuffed bird or some feathers for the air, a 
curious piece of mineral for the earth, a glass 
of water with some flowers in it for the visible 
process of creation, — a cast from sculpture for 
the mind of man ; — and underneath all, is the 
bright and ever-springing fire, running up 
through them heavenwards, like hope through 
materiality. We like to have any little 
curiosity of the mantel-piece kind within our 
reach and inspection. For the same reason, 
we like a small study, where wo are almost in 
contact with our books. We like to feel them 
about us ; — to be in the arms of our mistress 
Philosophy, rather than see her at a distance. 
To have a huge apartment for a study is like 
lying in the great bed at Ware, or being snug 
on a nule-stone upon Ilounslow Heath. It is 
space and physical activity, not repose and 
concentration. It is fit only for grandeur and 




ACONTIUS'S APPLE. 



B vbo lisve aecrptarie«, 
r>p(aiMudl«dlikog<HlBiii D temijlc. 
' p of TuMo, no diiiilit, wrutc 
I uluptj feet long. 
I MBTulvm miiHt have been ap- 
~11 BUa tllrough whole ranks of 
1, Rbuiillug at due diHlance. 
; mind could Oy out of ila 
p, »T«te oviT Ihp house he 
Hgof ofiTit miii" — anmll, but flnlted 
■raTtr, it u tn be observed, that he 
ptaArd a birg«r, Ue was a Duode~ 
B Uiat nsfiecl, like ourselvea. We 
' >v our ideas of a study might 
r waUs. tloiitai^<>, who was 
€ that ilk" and lord of a great 
» clndj " sixteen paces in diamc- 
■o noble and free pro«pect«.'* He 
« hiinwif, at the game time, on its 
», OTtdenlly from a feeling allied 
It «aK la fsToor of smalincsB. " The (igiire 
ftt^J,' tmyt he, " is round, aod hua do 
>aal (We) wall, llian vbal U tallon up 
ijMhlicuid mjrtrhaira isothattliorcmaio- 
Mit* rf Ui* cirri* pretenr me wilh a view 
1 n; baohk at once, rI upon five degrees 
win* niuad abont mv." (CMon'i Montaljn', 
,A.i.} 

ril pvHpivt wc bold to be a very dis- 
■dianlagip, upon the Mune reaaoning 
Mn; bst we ^c lo have some greeo 
knot tnt windows, and to faacy our- 
t Biieh aa posiible in the country, 
■ra But there. Milton expressed a 
d to his study, extremely suit- 
ent pnrpose. Ho would have 
m ,- thux letting others into a 
i* cajoynumls, by the imogiaation of 



t«B7Ui 



dl rt^Div hojf! 



a fee pasBiouale bunt of enthu- 
I •olflwt of a aliidy, in Fletcher's 
B^ Unllur, Act I, Sveue 3 ; 



t« u4 pTtlloBTpphen i 




IV.— ACONTIUS'S APPLE. 

AcoNTira was a youth of the island of Cea, 
(now Zia), who at the sacrifices in honour 
Diana fell in love with liie bcaulifut virgin, 
Cydippe. Unfortunately she was no mucb 
above bim in rank, that he had no hope of 
obtaining her band in tbe usual way ; but the 
wit of a lover helped him to uii expedient. 
There was a law in Cea, that any oatb, pro- 
uounced in tliu temple of Diatia, was irrovo- 
cably binding. Acoatius got an apple, aild 
writing some words upon it, pitched it int 
Cjdippe's bosom. 

The words wi^re these : 

MA THN APTEWIN AKONTin TAMOTHAl. 



Or Hs a poet has written them : 



Thy bride botroth^. and bear thee compHur. 
Cydippe read, and married herself. — II 
said that she was repeatedly on the eve 
being married to another person ; but hor 
imagination, in the shape of the Goddvw, as 
often threw hor into a fever ; and the lover, 
whose ardour and ingenuity hod made an im- 
pression upon her, was made happy. Aria- 
tenetus in his EpMa calls the apple jiuUrur 
fi^Aur, a Cretan applo, which is supposed to 
mean a quince ; or as otiiera think, an onuige, 
or a citron. But tlie appta was, is, and mast 
be, a true, unsophisticated apple. Nothing 
else would have suited. "The apples, mc 
thought," says Sir Philip Sydney of his heroiui 
in the ^rmJio, "fell down from the trees t 
do homage to the apples of her breast." Tbi 
idea seems to have originat«d with Theocritus 
(Idyl. 37> V. 50, edit. Valckeuaer), from whom 
it was copied by tha Italian writers. It mokes 
a lovely figure in one of the most famous jjus- 
Boges of Ajiosto, where hedesoribeslbebKauty 
of AJciua (Oriamlti Farioto, canto 1, at. 14}— 

BiuA nvte « II bol cuIId. s 1 pfMo laWi: 

II colli) « londD. DiwttacolnmtUnm 



Usr bcHDiB In liks mnk. bor neck 1[|» mair i 
A iwmded DKk : ■ btmom. wben ]n)ii hc 
Two critp young innj ipjiln rame ud (b. 
Like wEiea ()»[ DD Ok itaore btal UMcttj. 
When > (w«t air ii lulHlDg lo ind [in. 

And afler him, Tasso, in his fine ode on 111* 
(iolJon Ago :■ — 
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La vergincUa ignude 

Scopria 8ue freuche rofw 

Ch' or tien nel velo ascose, 

E le pome del seno, acerbe e cmdo ; 

E spcsao o in fiuiue o in lago 

Bcherzar si vide oon 1* amata 11 vago. 

Then among streams and flowers. 

The litUe Winged Powers 

Went singing carols, without torch or bow ; 

The nymphs and shepherds sat 

Mingling with innocent chat 

Sports and low whimpers, and with whiqiers low 

Kisses that would not go. 

The maiden, budding o'er. 

Kept not her bloom unejred. 

Which now a veil must hide. 

Nor the crisp apples ni^hioh her bosom bore : 

And oftentimes in river or in lake. 

The lover and his love their merry bath would take. 

Ilonl silt qui mal y pense. 



V.—GODIVA. 

This is the lady who, under the title of 
Countess of Coventry, used to make such a 
figure in our childhood upon some old pocket- 
pieces of that city. We hope she is in request 
there still ; otherwise the inhabitants deserve 
to be sent from, Coventry. That city was 
famous in saintly legends for the visit of the 
eleven thousand virgins, — an ** incredible 
number," quoth Selden. But the eleven thou- 
sand virgins have vanished with their credi- 
bility, and a noble-hearted woman of flesh and 
blood is Coventry's true immortality. 

The story of Godiva is not a fiction, as many 
suppose it. At least it is to be found in 
Matthew of Westminster, and is not of a 
nature to have been a mere invention. Her 
name, and that of her husband, Leofric, are 
mentioned in an old charter recorded by 
another early historian. That the story is 
omitted by Hume and others, argues little 
against it ; for the latter /u^ accustomed to 
confound the most inter^ting anecdotes of 
times and manners with something below the 
dignity of history (a very absurd mistake) ; 
and Hume, of whose philosophy better things 
might have been expected, is notoriously less 
])hilo8ophical in his history than in any other 
of his works. A certain coldness of tempera- 
ment, not unmixed with aristocratical pride, 
or at least with a great aversion from every- 
thing like vulgar credulity, rendered his scep- 
ticism so extreme, that it became a sort of 
superstition in turn, and blinded him to the 
claims of every species of enthusiasm, civil as 
well as religious. Milton, with his poetical 
eyesight, saw better, when he meditated the 
history of his native country. We do not 
remember whether he relates the present 
story, but we 'remember well, that at the begin- 
ning of his fragment on that subject, he says 
he shall relate doubtful stories as well as 
authentic ones, for the benefit of those, if no 



others, who will know how to make use of 
them, namely, the poets.* We have fSuth, 
however, in the story ourselves. It has innate 
evidence enough for us, to give full weight to 
that of the old annalist. Imagination can in- 
vent a good deal ; affection more : but affection 
can sometimes do things, such as the tenderest 
imagination is not in the habit of inventing ; 
and this piece of noble-heartedness we believe 
to have been one of them. 

Leofric, Earl of Leicester, was the lord of a 
lai;ge feudal territory in the middle of EngUnd, 
of which Coventry formed a part. He lived 
in the time of iidward the Confessor ; and 
was so eminently a feudal lord, that the here- 
ditary greatness of his dominion appears to 
have been singular even at that time, and to 
have lasted with an uninterrupted succession 
from Ethelbald to the Conquest, — a period of 
more than three hundred years. He was a 
great and useful opponent of the famous Earl 
Godwin. 

Whether it was owing to Leofric or noty 
does not appear, but Coventry was subject to 
a very oppressive tollage, by which it would 
seem that the feudal despot enjoyed the greater 
part of the profit of all marketable commodities. 
The progress of knowledge has shown us how 
abominable, and even how unhappy for all 
parties, is an injustice of this description ; yet 
it gives one an extraordinary idea of the mind 
in those times, to see it capable of piercing 
through the clouds of custom, of ignorance^ 
and even of self-interest, and petitioning the 
petty tyrant to forego such a privilege. This 
mind was Godiva's. The other sex, always 
more slow to admit reason through the medium 
of feeling, were then occupied to the full in 
their warlike habits. It was reserved for a 
woman to anticipate ages of liberal opinion, 
and to surpass them in the daring virtue of 
setting a principle above a custom. 

Go<&va entreated her lord to give up his 
fancied right ; but in vain. At laist, wishing 
to put an end to her importunities, he told 
her, either in a spirit of bitter jesting, or with 
a playful raillery that could not be bitter with 
so sweet an earnestness, that he would give 
up his tax, provided she rode through the city 
of Coventry, naked. She took him at his 
word. One may imagine the astonishment ol 
a fierce unlettered chieftain, not untinged with 
chivalry, at hearing a woman, and that too of 
the greatest delicacy and rank, maintaining 
seriously her intention of acting in a manner 
contrary to all that was supposed fitting for 
her sex, and at the same time forcing upon 
him a sense of the very beauty of her conduct 
by its principled excess. It is probable, that 



* When Dr. Johnson, among his other impatient 
■ations of our great republican, charged him with tellinf 
unwarrantable stories in his history, he must have over- 
looked this announcement ; and yet, if we recollect, itiP 
but in the second page of the fragment. So hasty, and 
blind, and liable to be put to sluune, is prejudioe. 
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as he could not prevail upon her to ^ve up 
her design, he had sworn some religious oatli 
when he made his promise : but be this as it 
may, he took every possible precaution to 
secure her modesty from hurt. The people of 
Coventry were ordered to keep within doors, 
to close up all their windows and outlets, and 
not to give a glance into the streets upon pain 
of death. The day came; and Coventry, it 
may be imagined, was silent as death. The 
lady went out at the palace door, was set on 
horseback, and at the same time divested of 
her wrapping garment, as if she had been going 
into a bath ; then taking the fillet from her 
head, she let down her long and lovely tresses, 
which poured around her body like a veil; 
and so, with only her white legs remaining 
conspicuous, took her gentle way through the 
streets.* 

What scene can be more touching to the 
imagination — beauty, modesty, feminine soft- 
ness, a daring sympathy; an extravagance, 
producing by the nobleness of its object and 
the strange gentleness of its means, the grave 
and profound effect of the most reverend 
custom. We may suppose the scene taking 
place in the warm noon ; the doors all shut, 
the windows closed ; the Earl and his court 
serious and wondering ; the other inhabitants, 
many of them gushing with grateful tears, and 
all reverently listening to hear the footsteps 
of the horse ; and lastly, the lady herself, with 
a downcast but not a shamefaced eye, looking 
towards the earth through her flowing locks, 
and riding through the dumb and deserted 
streets, like an angelic spirit. 

It was an honourable superstition in that 
part of the country, that a man who ventured 
to look at the fair saviour of his native town, 
was said to have been struck blind. But the 
vulgar use to which this superstition has been 
turned by some writers of late times, is not so 
honourable. The whole story is as unvulgar 
and as sweetly serious, as can be conceived. 

Drayton has not made so much of this sub- 
ject as might have been expected ; yet what 
he says is said well and earnestly : 
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Fram her small mean regard, recovered state and strength ; 
B^y Leofrio her lord, yet in base bondage held. 
The people from her marts by toUage were expelled ; 
Whose duoheas which deeired this tribute to release, 
Thdr freedom often begged. The duke, to make her cease. 
Told her, that if she would his lose so far enforce. 
Hi* will waa, she should ride stark naked upon a horse 
By daylight through the street: which certainly he 

thought 
In her heroic breast so deeply would have wrought. 
That in her former suit she would have left to deal. 
But that most princely dame, as one devoured with teal, 
Went on, and by that mean the city clearly freed. 

• ** Nuda," says Matthew of Westminster, ** equum 
aseendens, crines capitis et tricas dlsoolvens, corpus suum 
totom, pneter crura candidissima, inde velavit.'* See 
fieldon's Notea to the Pol^Wion of Drayton : Song la It 
is Seldcn from whom we learn, that Leofric was Earl of 



. VI.— PLEASANT MEMORIES CONNECTED WITH 
VARIOUS PARTS OF THE METROPOLIS. 

One of the best secrets of enjoyment is the 
art of cultivating pleasant associations. It is 
an art, that of necessity increases with the 
stock of our knowledge ; and though in ac- 
quiring our knowledge we must encounter 
disagreeable associations also, yet if we secure 
a reasonable quantity of health by the way, 
these will be far less in number than the 
agreeable ones : for unless the circumstances 
which gave rise to the associations press upon 
us, it is only from want of health that the 
power of throwing off" these burdensome images 
becomes suspended. 

And the beauty of this art is, that it does 
not insist upon pleasant materials to work on. 
Nor indeed docs health. Health will give us 
a vague sense of delight, in the midst of objects 
that would teaze and oppress us during sick- 
ness. But healthy association peoples this 
vague sense with agreeable images. It will 
comfort us, even when a painful sympathy 
with the distresses of others becomes a part 
of the very health of our minds. For instance, 
we can never go through St. Giles's, but the 
sense of the extravagant inequalities in human 
condition presses more forcibly upon us ; and 
yet some pleasant images are at hand, even 
there, to refresh it. They do not displace the 
others, so as to injure the sense of public duty 
which they excite ; they only serve to keep 
our spirits fresh for their task, and hinder 
them from running into desperation or hope- 
lessness. In St. Giles's church lie Chapman, 
the earliest and best translator of Homer; 
and Andrew Marvell, the wit and patriot, 
whose poverty Charles the Second could not 
bribe. We ore as sure to think of these two 
men, and of all the good and pleasure they 
have done to the world, as of the less happy 
objects about us. The steeple of the church 
itself, too, is a handsome one ; and there is a 
flock of pigeons in that neighbourhood, which 
we have stood with great pleasure to see 
careering about it of a fine afternoon, when a 
western wind had swept back the smoke 
towards the city, and showed the white of the 
stone steeple piercing up into a blue sky. So 
much for St. Giles's, whose very name is a 
nuisance with some. It is dangerous to speak 
disrespectfully of old districts. Who would 
suppose that the Borough was the most classical 
ground in the metropolis ! And yet it is un- 
doubtedly so. The Globe theatre was there, 
of which Shakspeare himself was a proprietor, 
and for which he wrote some of his plays. 
Globe-lane, in which it stood, is still extant, 
we believe, under that name. It is probable 

Leicester, and the other particulars of him mentioned 
above. The Earl was buried at Coventry, his Counteaa 
most probabiy in the same tomb. 
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that Iio lived near it : it is certain tliBt he 
must hove been much there. It is oIbo certain, 
that on the Itorough side of the river, then 
and still called the Bank-Bide, in the same 
lodgin);, liaviug the same wardrobe, and some 
tay, with other partid)iation8 more remarkiLble, 
lived Beaumont and Fletcher. In the Borough 
alio, at St. Saviour's, lie Fletcher and Mas- 
singer, in one grave ; in the same church, 
under a monument and ctfiiry, lie* Chaucer's 
coiitempDrBry, Gower ; ajid from an inn in the 
Borough, the existence of which is still boasted, 
and tho site pointed out by a picture and in- 
Bcripllon, Chaucer seta out his pilgrims and 
himself on their famDUa road to Canterbury. 

To return over the water, who would expect 
anything poetical from East SmiChlicId I Yet 
there was born the roost poetical even of 
poeta, Spenser. Pops was burn witliiu the 
aound of Bow-hell, in a street no less anti- 
poetical than Lombard-street. Gray waa bom 
in Comhitl ; and tlilton in Bread-street, 
Chcapaidp. The presence of the aamo great 
poet and patriot baa given happ7 memories to 
many parts of the metropolis. He lived in St. 
Bride's Church-yard, Fleet-street ; in Alders- 
gate-street, in Jewin-slreet, in Barbican, in 
Bartholomew-clone ; iu Holborn, looking hack 
to Lin coin's- inn- Fields ; in llolbom, near Red 
Lion-squurc ; in Scotland-yard ; in a liouBC 
looking Iu St. James's Fark, now belonging to 
an eminent writer on legislntion,* and lately 
occupied by a celebrated critic and metaphy- 
sician ;t and he died in the Artillery- walk, 
Banhill-fields ; and waa buried in St. Giles's, 
Crtpplegato. 
Ten Jonson, who was bom in " Ilartshome- 
e, near Charing-erosa," was at one time 
aster" of a theatre in Barbican. He appears 
) to have visited a tavern called the Sun 
and l^Ioon, in Aldersgatc-street i and is known 
to liuve freqnenlcit, with Beaumont and others, 
the famous one called the Mermaid, which was 
a ComhilL Beaumont, writing to him from 
the country, in an epistle full of jovial wit, 
sajs,— 
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Right witlj ;— though but 

The other celebrated resort of the great 
wits of that time, was the Devil tavern, in 
Fleet-street, close to Temple-bur. Beu Jontua 
lived also in Bartholomew-close, whore Hilton 
afterwards lived. It is in the passage from 
the cloisters of Christ's Ilospital into St. Boi^ 
tholomew'a. Aubrey gives it as a common 
opinion, that at the time when Jonson's father- 
in-law mude him help him in bis business of 
brickhtyer, he worked with his own bands 
upon tho Lincoln's-inn garden wall, which 
looks towards Chuncery-laue, and which sccma 
old enough to have some of bis illuatrioua 
brick and mortar remaining. 

Under the ctoiaters in Christ's Hospital 
(which stands in the heart of the city unknown 
to most persons, like a honso kept invisiblo 
for young and learned eyes)* Uo bnried « 
multitude of persona of all ranks ; for it wm 
once a monastery of Grey Friars. Among 
them is John of Bourbon, one of the prisoner* 
taken at the battle of Aginconrt. Here also 
lies Thomas Burdett, ancestor of the present 
Bir Francis, who was put to death in the reign 
of Edward the Fourth, for wishing the homi 
of a favourite white stag which the king hod 
kilted, in the body of the person who advised 
him to do it. And hero too (a sufficing con- 
trast ) lies Isabella, wife of Edward the Second,— 
Shtwoir of Ptadcc. with imrvtoitlus fangi. 



Her " mate's " heart was buried with her, and 
placed u]>on her bosom '. a thing that looks 
like the fantastic incoherence of a dream, ll 
is well we did not kituw of her presence when 
at school I otiierwisc, after reading one of 
Shakspcare's tragedies, wo abould have mn 
twice as fast round the cloisters at night-time 
as we used. Camden, " tlic nourrice of an- 
liquilic," received part of his education in ttua 
school ; and here also, not to mention a variety 
of others, known in tlie liternry world, were 
bred two of the best and most doep-spirited 
writers of the present day,t whose visits to 
the cloisters we well remember. 

In a iHiLico on the site of I tat ton-Garden, 
died Jolin of Gaunt. Brook-house, at the 
corner of the street of tliat niune in Holbom, 
was llie rewdenee of the celebrated Sir Fulke 
Grcville, Lord Brooke, the " friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney." In the same street, died, by 
a voluntary death of poison, tliut cxtraordinarj 
person, Tliomaa Chatterton,— 

IhQBlwplfHbny, whvpcflBfacd lDblaprUf\ 

* It lua alim l>eea UD*ffU«il. bjr an opcnlnR in NmvgACe. 
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He was buried in the grave-yard of the work- 
house in Shoe-lane ; — a circumstance, at which 
one can hardly help feeling a movement of in- 
dignation. Yet what could beadles and parish 
officers know about such a being! No more 
than Horace Walpole. In Gray's-inn lived, and 
in Gray's-inn garden meditated. Lord Bacon. 
In Southampton-row, Holbom, Cowper was fel- 
low-clerk to an attorney with the ^ture Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow. At one of the Fleet-street 
comers of Chancery-lane, Cowley, we believe, 
was bom. In Salisbury-court, Fleet-street, was 
the house of Thomas Sackville, first Earl of 
Dorset, the precursor of Spenser, and one of 
the authors of the first regular English tragedy. 
On the demolition of this house, part of the 
ground was occupied by the celebrated theatre 
built after the Restoration, at which Betterton 
performed, and of which Sir William Davenant 
was manager. Lastly, here was the house 
and printing-office of Richardson. In Bolt- 
court, not far distant, lived Dr. Johnson, who 
resided also some time in the Temple. A list 
of his numerous other residences is to be found 
in Boswell.* Congreve died in Surrey-street, 
in the Strand, at his own house. At the comer 
of Beaufort-buildings, was Lilly's, the per- 
fumer, at whose house the Tader was published. 
In Maiden-lane, Covent-garden,yoltaire lodged 
while in London, at the sign of the White 
Peruke. Tavistock-street was then, we believe, 
the Bond-street of the fashionable world ; as 
Bow-street was before. The change of Bow- 
street from fashion to the police, with the 
theatre still in attendance, reminds one of the 
spirit of the Beg(faf^t Opera, Button's Coffee- 
house, the resort of the wits of Queen Anne's 
time, was in Russell-street, near where the 
Hummums now stand ; and in the same street, 
at the south-west comer of Bow-street, was the 
tavern where Dryden held regal possession of 
the arm-chair. The whole of Covent-garden 
is classic ground, from its association with the 
dramatic and other wits of the times of Dryden 
and Pope. Butler lived, perhaps died, in 
Rose-street, and was buried in Covent-garden 
churchyard ; where Peter Pindar the other 
day followed him. In Leicester-square, on 
the site of Miss Linwood's exhibition and 
other houses, was the town-mansion of the 
Sydneys, Earls of Leicester, the family of Sir 
Philip and Algernon Sydney. In the same 
square lived Sir Joshua Reynolds and Hogarth. 
Dhryden lived and died in G^rrard-street, in a 
house which looked backwards into the garden 
of Leicester-house. Newton lived in St. Mar- 
tin's-street, on the south side of the square. 
Steele lived in Bury-street, St. James's : he 
furnishes an illustrious precedent for the 
loungers in St. James's-street, where a scandal- 

* The TeoB]^ must hare had many eminent inmates. 
Among them it is believed was Chaucer, who is alfio said, 
apon the strength of an old record, to haTe been fined two 
rtJUinga tor beating a Fnmciscan friar in Fleet^trect. , 



monger of those times delighted to detect 
Isaac Bickerstaff in the porson of Captain 
Steele, idling before^ the coffee-houses, and 
jerking his leg and stick alternately against 
the pavement. We have mentioned the birth 
of Ben Jonson near Charing-cross. Spenser 
died at an inn, where he put up on his arrival 
from Ireland, in King-street, Westminster, — 
the same which runs at the back of Parliament- 
street to the Abbey. Sir Thomas More lived 
at Chelsea. Addison lived and died in Holland- 
house, Kensington, now the residence of the 
accomplished nobleman who takes his title 
from it. In Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, 
lived Handel ; and in Bentinck-street, Man- 
chester-square, Gibbon. We have omitted to 
mention that De Foe kept a hosier's shop in 
Comhill ; and that on the site of the present 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane, stood 
the mansion of the Wriothesleys, Earls of 
Southampton, one of whom was the celebrated 
friend of Shakspeare. But what have we not 
omitted also f No less an illustrious head than 
the Boar's, in Eastcheap, — the Boar's-head 
tavern, the scene of Falstaff^s revels. We 
believe the place is still marked out by the 
sign.* But who knows not Eastcheap and the 
Boar's-head! Have we not all been there, 
time out of mind I And b it not a more real 
as well as notorious thing to us than the London 
tavern, or the Crown and Anchor, or the 
Hummums, or White's, or What's-his-name's, 
or any other of your contemporary and fleeting 
taps! 

But a line or two, a single sentence in an 
author of former times, will often give a value 
to the commonest object. It not only gives 
us a sense of its duration, but we seem to be 
looking at it in company with its old observer; 
and we are reminded, at the same time, of all 
that was agreeable in him. We never saw, 
for instance, the gilt ball at the top of the 
College of Physiciansjt without thinking of 
that ])leasant mention of it in Grarth's Dispen- 
sary, and of all the wit and generosity of that 
amiable man : — 

Not far from that most celebrated place X, 
Whore angry Justice shows her awful face. 
Where little villains must submit to fate. 
That great ones may enjoy the world in state ; 
There stands a dome, majestic to the sight. 
And sumptuous arches bear its oval height ; 
A golden globe, placed high with artful skill. 
Seems, to the distant sight, a gilded pill. 

Gay, in describing the inconvenience of the 
latenarrow part of the Strand, by St. Clement's, 
took away a portion of its unpleasantness to 
the next generation, by associating his memory 
with the objects in it. We did not miss without 
regret even the ** combs " that hung " dangling 

* It has lately dimppeared, in the alterations occasioned 
by the new London Bridga 
\ In Warwick-lane, now a manufactory 
X The Old Bailey. 
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in your face** at a shop which he describes, 
and which was standing till the late improve- 
ments took place. The rest of the picture is 
still alive. (THviay b. iii.) 

Whav the fair oolumiu of St. Clement stand. 
Whose straitened bounds encroaeh upon the Strand ; 
Where the low pent-house bows the walker's head, 
And the rough pavement wounds the yielding tread ; 
Where not a post protects the narrow space. 
And strung in twines, oombe dangle in thy face ; 
Summon at onoe thy oourage, rouse thy caro ; 
Stand firm, look baok, be resolute, beware ! 
Forth issuhig from steep lanes, the colliers' steeds 
Drag the blaok load ; another cart suooeeds ; 
Team follows team, crowds heaped on crowds appear. 
And wait impatient till the road grow dear. 

There is a touch in the Winter Picture in 
the same poem, which everybody will recog- 
nise: — 

At White's the harnewed ohalrman idly stands. 
And swings around his waist liis tingling hands. 

The bewildered passenger in the Seven Dials 
is compared to Theseus in the Cretan labyrinth. 
And thus we come round to the point at which 
we began. 

Before wo rest our wings, however, we must 
take another dart over the city, as far as Strat- 
ford at Bow, where, with all due tenderness 
for boarding-school French, a joke of Chaucer's 
has existed as a piece of local humour for 
nearly four hundred and fifty years. Speaking 
of the Prioress, who makes such a delicate 
figure among his Canterbury Pilgrims, he tells 
us, in the list of her accomplishments, that — 

French sho spake full fsiro and featonsly ; 

adding with great gravity — 

After the school of Stratforde atte Bowe ; 
For French of Paris was to her unknowe. 



VII.—ADVICE TO THE MELANCHOLY. 

If you are melancholy for the first time, you 
will find upon a little inquiry, that others have 
been melancholy many times, and yet are 
cheerful now. If you have been melancholy 
many times, recollect that you have got over 
all those times ; and try if you cannot find out 
means of getting over them better. 

Do not imagine that mind alone is concerned 
in your bad spirits. The body has a great 
deal to do with these matters. The mind may 
undoubtedly afiPect the body ; but the body 
also affects the mind. There is a re-action 
between them ; and by lessening it on either 
side, you diminish the pain on both. 

If you are melancholy, and know not why, 
be assured it must arise entirely from some 
physical weakness ; and do your best to 
strengthen yourself. The blood of a melan- 
choly man is thick and slow ; the blood of a 



lively man is clear and quick. Endeavour 
therefore to put your blood in motion. Ex- 
ercise is the best way to do it ; but you may 
also help yourself, in moderation, with wine, or 
other excitements. Only you must take care 
so to proportion the use of any artificial 
stimulus, that it may not render the blood 
languid by over-exciting it at first ; and that 
you may be able to keep up, by the natural 
stimulus only, the help you have given your- 
self by the artificial. 

Regard the bad weather as somebody has 
advised us to handle the nettle. In proportion 
as you are delicate with it, it will make you 
feel ; but 

Grasp it Uke a man of mottle. 

And the rogue ob^ys you well. 

Do not theless,howevsr,on that account, take 
all reasonable precaution and arms against it, 
— ^jrour boots, &c. against wet feet, and your 
great-coat or umbrella against the rain. It is 
timidity and flight, which are to be deprecated, 
not proper armour for the battle. The first 
will lay you open to defeat, on the least attack. 
A proper use of the latter will only keep you 
strong for it. Plato had such a high opinion 
of exercise, that he said it was a cure even for 
a wounded conscience. Nor is this opinion a 
dangerous one. For there is no system, even 
of superstition, however severe or cruel in 
other matters, that does not allow a wounded 
conscience to be curable by some means. 
Nature will work out its rights and its kindness 
some way or other, through the worst sophis- 
tications ; and this is one of the instances in 
which she seems to raise herself above all con- 
tingencies. The conscience may have been 
wounded by artificial or by real guilt ; but 
then she will tell it in those extremities, that 
even the real guilt may have been produced 
by circumstances. It is her kindness alone, 
which nothing can pull down from its pre- 
dominance. 

See fair play between cares and pastimes. 
Diminish your artificial wants as much as pos- 
sible, whether you are rich or poor ; for the 
rich man's, increasing by indulgence, arc apt 
to outweigh even the abundance of his means ; 
and the poor man's diminution of them renders 
his means the greater. On the other hand, 
increase all your natural and healthy enjoy- 
ments. Cultivate your afternoon fire-side, the 
society of your friends, the company of agree- 
able children, music, theatres, amusing books, 
an urbane and generous gallantry. He who 
thinks any innocent pastime foolish, has cither 
to grow wiser or is past the ability to do so. 
In the one case, his notion of being childish is 
itself a childi^ notion. In the other, his 
importance is of so feeble and hollow a cast, 
that it dare not move for fear of tumbling to 
pieces. 

A friend of ours, who knows as well as any 
man how to unite industry with enjoyment, 
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has set an excellent example to those who can 
affinrd the leisore, hj taking two Sabbaths every 
week instead of one, — not Methodistical 
Sabbaths, but days of rest which pay true 
homage to the Supreme Being by enjoying his 
creation. 

One of the best pieces of advice for an ailing 
ipirit is to go to no sudden extremes — to adopt 
no great and extreme changes in diet or other 
habits. They may make a man look very 
great and philosophic to his own mind ; but 
they are not fit for a being, to whom custom 
has been truly said to be a second nature. Dr. 
Cheyne may tell us that a drowning man cannot 
too quickly get himself out of the water ; but 
the analogy is not good. If the water has 
hecqpie a second habit, he might almost as well 
ny that a fish could not get too quickly out 
of it. 

Upon this point, Bacon says that we should 
dbeontinne what we think hurtful by little and 
little. And he quotes with admiration the 
advice of Celsus : — that <* a man do vary and 
interchange contraries, but rather with an in- 
dination to the more benign extreme." ^ Use 
fiyrting," he says, " and full eating, but rath^ 
fnll eating ; watching and sleep, but rather 
sleep ; sitting and exercise, but rather exercise, 
and the like ; so shall nature be cherished, and 
yet taught masteries." 

We cannot do better than conclude with 
one or two other passages out of the same 
Enay, full of his usual calm wisdom. ^ If you 
fly physic in health altogether, it will be too 
strange for your body when you need it." (He 
means that a general state of health should 
not make us ov^-confident and contemptuous 
of physic ; but that we should use it mode- 
rately if required, that it may not be too 
strange to us when required most.) '^ If you 
make it too familiar, it will have no extraordi- 
nary effect when sickness cometh. I commend 
rather some diet for certain seasons, than 
frequent use of physic, except it be grown 
into a custom ; for those diets alter the body 
more, and trouble it less." 

''As for the passions and studies of the 
mind," says he, •'avoid envy, anxious fears, 
anger fretting inwards, subtle and knotty in- 
quisitions, joys and exhilarations in excess, 
sadness not communicated" (for as he says 
finely, somewhere else, they who keep their 
griefs to themselves, are ** caunibals of their 
«wn hearts "\ ** Entertain hopes ; mirth rather 
than joy ; " (that is to say, cheerfulness rather 
^lan boisterous merriment ;) ** variety of de- 
lights rather than surfeit of them ; wonder 
and admiration, and therefore novelties ; 
studies that fill the mind with splendid and 
ilhutrious objects, as histories, fables, and 
contemplations of nature. 
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VIII.— CHARLES BRANDON, AND MARY 
QUEEN OF FRANCE. 

The fortune of Charles Brandon was re- 
markable. He was an honest man, yet the 
fiftvourite of a despot. He was brave, hand- 
some, accomplished, possessed even delicacy 
of sentiment ; yet he retained the despot's 
favour to the last. He even had the perilous 
honour of being beloved by his master's sister, 
without having tlie least claim to it by birth ; 
and yet instead of its destroying them both, he 
was allowed to be her husband. 

Charles Brandon was the son of Sir William 
Brandon, whose skull was cleaved at Bosworth 
by Richard -the Third, while bearing the 
standard of the Duke of Richmond. Richard 
dashed at the standard, and appears to have 
been thrown from his horse by Sir William, 
whose strength and courage however coidd not 
save him from the angry desperation of the 
king. 

But Time, whoao wheelcs with yarious motioii mnne, 
Kcpaycs this mrvicc fully to iiis sonne. 
Who marricH Richmond's daughter, horn botweene 
Two royal parentit, and endowed a qucene. 

Sir John Beaumont's Botworth Field, 

The father's fate must have had its effect in 
securing the fortunes of the son. Young 
Brandon grew up with Henry the Seventh's 
children, and was the playmate of his future 
king and bride. The prince, as he increased in 
years, seems to have carried the idea of Bran- 
don with him like that of a second self ; and 
the princess, whose affection was not hindered 
from becoming personal by anything sisterly, 
nor on the other hand allowed to waste itself 
in too equal a familiarity, may have felt a 
double impulse given to it by the improbability 
of her ever being suffered to become his wife. 
Royal females in most countries have certainly 
none of the advantages of their rank, whatever 
the males may have. Mary was destined to 
taste the usual bitterness of their lot ; but 
she was repaid. At the conclusion of the war 
with France, she was married to the old king 
Louis the Twelfth, who witnessed from a couch 
the exploits of her future husband at the 
tournaments. The doings of Charles Brandon 
that time were long remembered. The love 
between him and the young queen was sus- 
pected by the French court ; and he had jiist 
seen her enter Paris in the midst of a gorgeous 
procession, like Aurora come to marry Titho- 
nus. Brandon dealt his chivalry about him 
accordingly with such irresistible vigour, that 
the dauphin, in a fit of jealousy, secretly in- 
troduced into the contest a huge German, who 
was thought to be of a strength incomparable. 
But Brandon grappled with him, and with 
seeming disdain and detection so pummelled 
him about the head with the hilt of his sword, 
tlmt the blood burst through the vizor. Ima- 
gine the feelings of the queen, when he came 
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and made her an offering of the German's 
shield ! Drayton, in his Heroical Epistles, we 
know not on what authority, tells us, that on 
one occasion during the combats, perhaps this 
particular one, she could not help crying out, 
**Hurt not my sweet Charles," or words to 
that effect. lie then pleasantly represents her 
as doing away suspicion by falling to conunen- 
dations of the dauphin, and affecting not to 
know who the conquering knight was; — an 
ignorance not very probable ; but the knights 
sometimes disguised themselves purposely. 

The old king did not long survive his fes- 
tivities. Il6 died in less than three months, 
on the first day of the year 1615 ; and Brandon, 
who had been created Duke of Suffolk the year 
before, re-appeared at the French court, with 
letters of condolence, and more persuasive 
looks. The royal widow was young, beautiful, 
and rich : and it was likely that her hand 
would be sought by many princely lovers ; but 
she was now resolved to reward herself for her 
sacrifice, and in less than two months she 
privately married her first love. The queen, 
says a homely but not mean poet (Warner, in 
his Albion's England) thought that to cast too 
many doubts 

Were oft to erre no lene 
Than to be nah : and thus no doaM 

The gentle queen did fnicaae. 
That seeing this or that, at first 

Or last, had likelyh(K)d, 
A num so much a manly man 

Wore dastardly withstood. 
Then kisses rerelled on their lips. 

To either'B equal good. 

Henry showed great anger at first, real or 
pretended ; but he had not then been pampered 
into unbearable self-will by a long reign of 
tyranny. He forgave his sister and friend ; 
and they were publicly wedded at Greenwich 
on the 13th of May. 

It was during the festivities on this occasion 
(at least we believe so, for we have not the 
chivalrous Lord Herbert's Life of Henry the 
Eighth by us, which is most probably the au- 
thority for the story ; and being a good thing, 
it is omitted, as usual, by the historians) that 
Charles Brandon gave a proof of the fineness 
of his nature, equally just towards himself, 
and conciliating towards the jealous. He ap- 
peared, at a tournament, on a saddle-cloth, 
made half of frize and half of cloth-of-gold, 
and with a motto on each half. One of the 
mottos ran thus : — 

Cloth of frise, be net too bold. 

Though thou art match'4 with cloth of gold. 

The other : — 

Cloth of gold, do not despise. 

Though thou art matched with cloth of tx\wb. 

It is this beautiful piece of sentiment which 
puts a heart into his history, and makes it 
worthy remembering. 



IX.— ON THE HOUSEHOLD GODS OF 
THE ANCIENTS. 

The Ancients had three kinds of Household 
Grods, — the Daimon (Daemon) or Genius, the 
Penates, and the Lares. The first was sap- 
posed to be a spirit allotted to every man 
from his birth, some say with a companion; 
and that one of them was a suggester of good 
tlioughts, and the other of evil. It seeiii% 
however, that the Genius was a personificatioa 
of the conscience, or rather of the prevailing 
impulses of the mind, or the other self of a 
man ; and it was in this sense most likely thai 
Socrates condescended to speak of his well* 
known Daemon, Genius, or Familiar 8pirit» 
wlio, as he was a good man, always advised 
him to a good end. The Genius was thought 
to paint ideas upon the mind in as lively a 
manner as if in a looking-glass ; upon whieh 
we chose which of them to adopt. Spenser, 
a deeply-learned as well as imaginative poet^ 
describes it in one of his most coroprehensiTt 
though not most poetical stanzas, as 

•~— That celestial Powre, to wh(nn the oare 
Of life, and generation of all 
That lives, pertaine in charge particalare ; 
Who wondrous thingn concerning our wrtfln. 
And straunge pbantomes doth lett us olte fo r esw^ 
And of te of secret ills hids us beware : 
That is our Selfe, whom though we do not saa. 
Yet each doth in himselfe ft well perceive to bee. 

Therefore a Ood him sage antiquity 

Did wisely make. — Faerie QM««n«, bock IL <t. 47« 

Of the belief in an Evil Grenius, a celebrated 
example is furnished in Plutarch's account of 
Brutus's vision, of which Shakspeare has 
given so fine a version {Julius dinar, Act 4, 
Sc. 3). Beliefs of this kind seem traceable 
from one superstition to another, and in some 
instances are immediately so. But fear, and 
ignorance, and even the humility of know- 
ledge, are at hand to furnish them, where pre- 
cedent is wanting. There is no doubt, bow* 
ever, that the Romans, who copied and hi 
general vulgarized the Greek mythology, took 
their Genius from the Greek Daimon : and 
as the Greek word has survived and taken 
shape in the common word Daemon, which by 
scornful reference to the Heathen religion^ 
came at last to signify a Devil, so the Latm 
word Genius, not having been used by the 
translators of the Greek Testament, has su^ 
vived with a better meaning, and is employed 
to express our most genial and intellectual 
faculties. Such and such a man is said to in- 
dulge his genius : — he has a genius for this 
and that art : — he has a noble genius, a fine 
genius, an original and peculiar genius. And 
as the Romans, from attributing a genius to 
every man at his birth, came to attribute one 
to places and to soils, and other more com- 
prehensive peculiarities, so we have adopted 



the same use of the term into our poetical 
phraseology. We speak also of the geDius 
or idiomatic peculiarity of a language. One of 
the most curious and edifying uses of the 
word Genius took place in the Elnglish trans- 
lation of the French Ambian Nljhtt, which 
speaks of our old friends the Genie and the 
denies. This is nothing more than tho French 
word retained from the original translator, 
who applied the Roman word Genius to the 
Arabian Dive or Elf. 

One of the stories with which Pausanias has 
enlivened his description of Greece, is relative 

j to a Genius. He says, that one of the compa- 
sions of Ulysses having been killed by the 
people of Temesa, they were fated to sacrifice 
a beautiful virgin every year to his manes. 
They were about to immolate one as usual, 
when Euthymus, a conqueror in the Olympic 
Games, touched with pity at her fate and ad- 
miration of her beauty, fell in love with her, 
lod resolved to try if he could not put an end 
to 80 terrible a custom. Ue accordingly got 
permission from the state to marry her, pro- 
vided he could rescue her from her dreadful 
expectant. Ue armed himself, waited in the 
temple, and the genius appeared. It was said 
to have been of an appalling presence. Its 
shape was every way formidable, its colour of 
u intense black, and it was girded about with 
a wolf-skin. But Euthymus fought and con- 

' ({oered it ; upon which it fled madly, not only 
beyond the walls, but the utmost bounds of 
Temesa, and rushed into the sea. 

The Penates were Gods of the house and 
&mily. Collectively speaking, they also pre- 
sided over cities, public roads, and at last over 
all places with which men were conversant. 
Their chief government however was sup- 
posed to be over the most inner and secret 
part of the house, and the subsistence and 
wel£are of its inmates. They were chosen 
at will out of the number of the gods, as the 
Roman in modem times chose his favourite 
Mbt. In fact they were only the higher gods 
themselves, descending into a kind of house- 
hold familiarity. They were the personifica- 
tion of a particular Providence. The most 
•triking mention of the Penates which we 
can caJl to mind is in one of Virgil's most 
poetical passages. It is where they appear 
to JKneas, to warn him from Crete, and an- 
nounce his destined empire in Italy. (Lib. III. 
▼. 147.) 

Vox entt et tenia animalia aomniu habebat : 
Kfigin merm divOm, Phrygilque Penates, 
Ohm meeum a Tro()a, medUsque ex Ignibus iirbis 
Extolramm, rid ante ooulos adstare Jaoentia 
Ib aornnle, multo manifest! lumine, qua ae 
Plena per ineertas f undcbat lima fcnontraa. 



i night ; and eleep was on all living things. 
I bj, and eaw before my very eyes 
Drnd 8hi4)es of gods, and Phrygian deltios. 
The great Penates ; whom with rererent Joy 
I bon fram out tbe heart of boming TToy. 



Plainly I saw them, standing in the light 
Which the moon poured into the room that nl^t 

And again, after they had addressed him — 

Nee sopor illnd erat ; sed coram ognoecoro yultus^ 
Velatasque comas, pnnientiaque ora videbar : 
Tumigolidus toto manabat corpore sudor. 

It was no dream : I saw them face to face. 
Their hooded hair ; and felt them so before 
My being, that 1 burst at every pcire. 

The Lares, or Lars, were the lesser and 
most familiar Household Grod8,and though their 
offices were afterwards extended a good deal, in 
the same way as those of the Penates, with whom 
they are often confounded, their principal 
sphere was the fire-place. This was in the 
middle of the room ; and the statues of the 
Lares generally stood about it in little niches. 
They are said to have been in the shape of 
monkeys ; more likely mannikins, or rude 
little human images. Some were made of wax, 
some of stone, and others doubtless of any ma- 
terial for sculpture. They were represented 
with good-natured grinning countenances, were 
clothed in skins, and had little dogs at their 
feet. Some writers make them the offspring 
of the goddess Mania, who presided over the 
spirits of the dead ; and suppose that origi- 
nally they were the same as those spirits ; 
which is a very probable as well as agreeable 
superstition, the old nations of Italy having 
been accustomed to bury their dead in their 
houses. Upon this supposition, the good or 
benevolent spirits were called Familiar Lares, 
and the evil or malignant ones Larvse and 
Lemures. Thus Milton, in his awful Hymn 
on the Nativity : — 

In consecrated earth. 

And on the holy hearth. 

The Lars and Lemures moan with midnight plaint. 

In urns and altars round, 

A drear and dying soimd 

AffHghts the Flamens at their service quaint ; 

And the chill marble seems to sweat. 

While each Peculiar Power foregoes his wonted seat. 



But Ovid tells a story of a gossiping nymph 
Lara, who having told Juno of her husband's 
amour with Jutuma, was " sent to Hell " by 
him, and courted by Mercury on the road ; 
the consequence of which was the birth of the 
Lares. This seems to have a natural reference 
enough to the gossiping over fire-places. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the 
resemblance between these lesser Household 
Gods and some of the offices of our old 
English elves and fairies. Dacier, in a note 
upon Horace (Lib. I., Od. 12) informs us, that 
in some parts of Languedoc, in his time, the 
fire-place was still called the Lar; and that 
the name was also given to houses. 

Herrick, a poet of the Anacreontic order 
in the time of Elizabeth, who was visited, 
perhaps more than any other, except Spenser, 
with a sense of the pleasantest parts of the 
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ancient mythology, has written some of his 
lively little odes upon the Lares. We have not 
them by us at this moment, but we remember 
one beginning, — 

It was, and etiU my care is 
To worship you, the Lares. 

We take the opportunity of the Lot's being 
mentioned in it, to indulge ourselves in a little 
poem of Martial's, very charming for its sim- 
plicity. It is an Epitaph on a child of the 
name of Erotion. 

Hio festinata requioscit Erotion umbra, 
Crimine quam lati sezta peremit hlems. 

Quisquis eris noetri post me r^;nator agelli, 
Manibus exiguis annua Justa dato. 

Sio Lare perpetuo, sic turba Boq>ite, solus 
Flebilis in terra sit lapis iste tua. 

THS spiTAPH OP xRonoir. 

Underneath this greedy stone 
Lies little sweet Erotion ; 
Whom the fates, with hearts as cold. 
Nipt away at six 3rears old. 
Thou, whoever thou raay'st be, 
That hast this small field after me. 
Let the yearly rites be paid 
To her little slender shade ; 
80 shall no disease or Jar 
Hurt thy house or chill thy Lar ; 
But this tomb here be alone. 
The only melancholy stone. 



X.— SOCIAL GENEALOGY. 

It is a curious and pleasant thing to con- 
sider, that a link of personal acquaintance 
can be traced up from i^e authors of our own 
times to those of Shakspcare, and to Shak- 
speare himself. Ovid, in recording his inti- 
macy with Propertius and Horace, regrets that 
he had only seen Virgil. (IVttf.Lib. IV., v. 61.) 
But still he thinks the sight of him worth 
remembering. And Pope, when a child, pre- 
vailed on some friends to take him to a coffee- 
house which Dryden frequented, merely to 
look at him ; which he did, with great satis- 
faction. Now such of us as have shaken 
hands with a living poet, might be able to 
reckon up a series of connecting shakes, to the 
very hand that wrote of Hamlet, and of Fal- 
staff, and of Desdemona. 

With some living poets, it is certain. There 
is Thomas Moore, for instance, who knew 
Sheridan. Sheridan knew Johnson, who was 
the friend of Savage, who knew Steele, who 
knew Pope. Pope was intimate with Con- 
greve, and Congreve with Dryden, Dryden is 
said to have visited Milton. Milton is said to 
have known Davenant ; and to have been saved 
by him from the revenge of the restored court, 
in return for liaving saved Davenant from the 
revenge of the Commonwealth. But if the 
link between Dr^'den and l^lilton, and Milton 
and Davenant, is somewhat apocryphal, or 
rather dependent on tradition (for Richardson 



the painter tells us the story from Pope,* who 
had it from Betterton the actor, one of Dave- 
nant's company), it may be carried at once 
from Dryden to Davenant, with whom he wtt 
unquestionably intimate. Davenant then knew 
Hobbes, who knew Bacon, who knew B^i 
Jonson, who was intimate with Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Chapman, Donne, Drayton^ Camden, 
Selden, Clarendon, Sydney, Raleigh, and per- 
haps sdl the great men of Elizabeth's and 
James's time, the greatest of them all nndonfaV 
edly. Thus have we a link of ** beamy hands" 
from our own times up to Shakspeare. 

In this friendly genealogy we have omitted 
the numerous side-branches or common frigid* 
ships. It may be mentioned, however, in 
order not to omit Spenser, that Davenant re- 
sided some time in the family of Lord Brooke, 
the friend of Sir Philip Sidney. Sp^uei's 
intimacy with Sidney is mentioned by himself 
in a letter, still extant, to Gabriel Harvey. 

We will now give the authorities for our in- 
tellectual pedigree. Sheridan is mentioned in 
Boswell as being admitted to the celebrated 
club of which Johnson, Goldsmith, and others 
were members. He had just written the 
School for ISoandaly which made him the more 
welcome. Of Johnson's friendship with Savage 
(we cannot help beginning the sentence with 
his favourite leading preposition), the well- 
known Life is an interesting record. It is said 
that in the conmiencement of their firiendsh^ 
they sometimes wandered together about 
London for want of a lodging — ^more likely 
for Savage's want of it, and Johnson's fear oi 
offending him by offering a share of his own. 
But we do not remember how this circumstance 
is related by Boswell. 

Savage's intimacy with Steele is recorded in 
a pleasant anecdote, which he told Johnson. 
Sir Richard once desired him, ^ with an air of 
the utmost importance," says his biographer, 
^to come very early to his house the next 
morning. Mr. Savage came as he had pro- 
mised, found the chariot at the door, and Sir 
Richard waiting for him and ready to go out. 
What was intended, and whither they were 
go. Savage could not conjecture, and was not 
willing to inquire, but immediately seated 
himself with Sir Richard. The coachman was 
ordered to drive, and they hurried witji. the 
utmost expedition to Hyde-park Comer, where 
they stopped at a petty tavern, and retired to 
a private room. Sir Richard then infonned 
him that he intended to publish a pamphlety 
and that he had desired him to come thither 
that he might write for him. They soon sat 
down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, and 
Savage wrote, till the dinner that had been 
ordered was put upon the table. Savage was 
surprised at the meanness of the entertain- 
ment, and after some hesitation, ventured to 
ask for wine, which Sir Richard, not without 
reluctance, ordered to be brought. They then 
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fini«hed their dinner, and proceeded in their 
pamphlet, which they concluded in the after- 
noon. 

**Mr. Savage then imagined that his task 
was over, and expected that Sir Richard would 
call for the reckoning, and return home ; but 
his expectations deceived him, for Sir Richard 
told hun that he was without money, and that 
the pamphlet must be sold before the dinner 
could be paid for, and Savage was therefore 
obliged to go and offer their new production for 
sale for two guineas, which with some difficulty 
he obtained. Sir Richard then returned home, 
having retired that day only to avoid his cre- 
ditors, and composed the pamj^et only to 
discharge his reckoning." 

Steele's acquaintance with Pope, who wrote 
some papers for his Guardian, appears in the 
letters and other works of the wits of that 
time. Johnson supposes that it was his friendly 
mterference, which attempted to bring Pope 
and Addison together after a jealous separa- 
tion. Pope's friendship with Congreve appears 
also in his letters. He also dedicated the Iliad 
to Congreve, over the heads of peers and 
patrons. The dramatist, whose conversation 
most likely partook of the elegance and wit 
of his writings, and whose manners appear to 
have rendei^ him a universal fiEivourite, had 
the honour, in his youth, of attracting the 
respect and regard of Dryden. He was pub- 
licly hailed by him as his successor, and affec- 
tionately bequeathed the care of his laurels. 
Dryden did not know who had been looking at 
liim in the coffee-house. 

Already I am worn with oares and age, 
And Jnst abandoning th' ungrateful stage ; 
Vnprofitably kept at Hearen's expense, 
I lire a rent-charge on hia proYidenco. 
But joa, whom erery Mnae and Grace adorn. 
Whom I fbireaee to better fortune bom. 
Be Idnd to my remains ; and O defend, 
Against your Judgment, your departed friend ! 
Let not th* insulting foe my fame pursue. 
But shade those laurels which descend to you. 

Gongreve did so, with great tenderness. 

Dtyden is reported to have asked Milton's 
permission to turn his Paradise Lost into a 
riiTming tragedy, which he called the Stale of 
Innooenetf or the Fall of Man ; a work, such as 
might be expected from such a mode of alter- 
ation. The venerable poet is said to have 
answered, ** Ay, young man, you may tag 
my verses, if you will." *Be the connexion, 
however, of Dryden with Milton, or of Milton 
with Davenant, as it may, Dryden wrote the 
alteration of Shakspeare's Tempegt^ as it is now 
perpetrated, in conjunction with Davenant. 
They were great hands, but they should not 
have touched the pure grandeur of Shakspeare. 
The intimacy of Davenant with Uobbes is to 
be seen by their correspondence prefixed to 
Gondibert. Hobbes was at one time secretary 
to Lord Bacon, a singularly illustrious instance 
of servant and master. Bacon also had Ben 



Jonson for a retainer in a similar capacity; 
and Jcmson's link with the preceding writers 
could be easily supplied through the medium 
of Greville and Sidney, and indeed of many 
others of his contemporaries. Here then we 
arrive at Shakspeare, and feel the electric 
virtue of his hand. Tlieir intimacy, dashed a 
little, perhaps, with jealousy on the part of 
Jonson, but maintained to the last by dint of 
the nobler part of him, and of ShsJcspeare's 
irresistible fineness of nature, is a thing as 
notorious as their fame. Fuller says : ** Majiy 
were the wit-combates betwixt (Shakspeare) 
and Ben Jonson, which two I behold like a 
Spanish great galleon and an English man-of- 
war : master Jonson (like the former) was 
built far higher in learning : solid, but slow in 
his performances. Shakspeare, with the English 
man-of-war, lesser in bidk, but lighter in sail- 
ing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and 
take advantage of all winds, by the quickness 
of his wit and invention." This is a happy 
simile, with the exception of what is insinuated 
about Jonson's greater solidity. But let Jonson 
show for himself the affection with which he 
regarded one, who did not irritate or trample 
down rivalry, but rose above it like the sun, 
and turned emulation to worship. 

Soul of the age ! 
Th* applause! delight! the wonder of om- stage ! 
My Shakspeare, rise ! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 
A little further, to make thee a room ; 
Thou art a monument without a tomb ; 
And art alive still, while thy book doth live. 

And we have wits to road, and praise to give. 

***** 

He waa not of an ago, but for all time. 



XI.— ANGLING. 

The anglers are a race of men who puzzle 
us. We do not mean for their patience, which 
is laudable, nor for the infinite non-success of 
some of them, which is desirable. Neither do 
we agree with the good old joke attributed to 
Swift, that angling is always to bo considered 
as '^ a stick and a string, with a fly at one end 
and a fool at the other." Nay, if he had books 
with him, and a pleasant day, we can account 
for the joyousness of that prince of punters, 
who, having been seen in the same spot one 
morning and evening, and asked whether he 
had had any success, said No, but in the course 
of the day he had had ^ a glorious nibble." 

But the anglers boast of the innocence of 
their pastime ; yet it puts fellow-creatures to 
the torture. They pique themselves on their 
meditative faculties ; and yet their only excuse 
is a want of thought. It is this that puzzles 
us. Old Isaac Walton, their patriarch, speak- 
ing of his inquisitorial abstractions on the 
banks of a river, says. 

Here wo may 
Think and pray, 
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Before death 
Stops our breath. 
Other Joyt 
Are but toys. 
And to be lamented. 

So 8a3riDg, he ''stops the breath*' of a trout, 
by plackiDg him up into an element too thin 
to respire, with a hook and a tortured worm 
in his jaws — 

Other Joys 

Are but toys. 

If you ride, walk, or skate, or play at cricket, 
or at rackets, or enjoy a ball or a concert, it is 
'^ to be lamented.*' To put pleasure into the 
faces of half a dozen agreeable women, is a 
toy unworthy of the manliness of a worm- 
sticker. But to put a hook into the gills of a 
carp — there you attain the end of a reasonable 
being ; there you show yourself truly a lord of 
the creation. To plant your feet occasionally 
in the mud, is also a pleasing step. So is 
cutting your ancles with weeds and stones — 

Other Joys 
Are but toys. 

The book of Isaac Walton upon angling is 
a delightful perfonnance in some respects. It 
smells of the country air, and of the flowers 
in cottage windows. Its pictures of rural 
scenery, its simplicity, its snatches of old songs, 
are all good and refreshing ; and his prodigious 
relish of a dressed fish would not be grudged 
him, if he had killed it a little more decently. 
He really seems to have a respect for a piece 
of salmon ; to approach it, like the grace, with 
his hat off. But what are we to think of a 
man, who in the midst of his tortures of other 
animals, is always valuing himself on his harm- 
lessness ; and who actually follows up one of 
his most complacent passages' of this kind, 
with an injunction to impale a certain worm 
twice upon the hook, because it is lively, and 
might get off ! All that can be said of such 
an extraordinary inconsistency is, that having 
been bred up in an opinion of the innocence 
of his amusement, and possessing a healthy 
power of exercising voluntary thoughts (as far 
as he had any), he must have dozed over the 
opposite side of the question, so as to become 
almost, perhaps quite, insensible to it. And 
angling does indeed seem the next thing to 
dreaming. It dispenses with locomotion, 
reconciles contradictions, and renders the 
very countenance null and void. A friend of 
ours, who is an admirer of Walton, was struck, 
just as we were, with the likeness of the old 
angler's face to a fish. It is hard, angular, 
and of no expression. It seems to have been 
** subdued to what it worked in ;" to have 
become native to the watery element. One 
might have said to Walton, ** Oh flesh, how 
art thou fishified !" He looks like a pike, 
dressed in broadcloth instead of butter. 

The face of his pupil and follower, or, as he 
fondly called himself, son, Charles Cotton, a 



poet and a man of wit, is more good-natured 
and uneasy.* Cotton's pleasures had not been 
confined to fishing. His sympathies indeed 
had been a little superabundant, and left him, 
perhaps, not so great a power of thinking as 
he pleased. Accordingly, wc find in his writ- 
ings more s3rmptoms of scrupulousness upon 
the subject, than in those of his father. 

Walton says, that an angler docs no hurt 
but to fish ; and this he counts as nothing. 
Cotton argues, that the slaughter of them is 
not to be '^ repented ;" and he says to his 
father (which looks as if the old gentleman 
sometimes thought upon the subject too) 

There whilst behind some bush ure wait 

The scaly people to betray. 
Well prove itjuttt with treacherous bait. 

To make the pnying trout our pr^y. 

This argument, and another about fish's 
being made for ** man's pleasure and diet," are 
all that anglers have to say for the innocence 
of their sport. But they are both as rank 
sophistications as can be ; sheer beggings of 
the question. To kill fish outright is a different 
matter. Death is common to all ; and a trout, 
speedily killed by a man, may suffer no worse 
fate than from the jaws of a pike. It is the 
mode, the lingering cat-like cruelty of the 
angler's sport, that renders it unworthy. If 
fish were made to be so treated, then men 
were also made to be racked and throttled by 
inquisitors. Indeed among other advantages 
of angling, Cotton reckons up a tame, fishlike 
acquiescence to whatever the powerful choose 
to inflict. 

We scratch not our pates. 

Nor repine at the rates 

Our superiors Impose on our living ; 

But do frankly submit. 

Knowing they have more wit 

In demanding, than we have in giving; 

Whilst quiet we dt. 

We conclude all things fit. 

Acquiescing with hearty submission, &o. 

And this was no pastoral fiction. The anglers 
of those times, whose skill became famous 
from the celebrity of their names, chiefly in 
divinity, were great fallers-in with passive 
obedience. They seemed to think (whatever 
they found it necessary to say now and then 
upon that point) that the great had as much 
right to prey upon men, as the small had upon 
fishes ; only the men luckily had not hooks 
put into their jaws, and the sides of their 
cheeks torn to pieces. The two most famous 
anglers in history are Antony and Cleopatra, 
lliese extremes of the angling character are 
very edifying. 

We should like to know what these grave 
divines would have said to the heavenly maxim 
of **Do as you would be done by." Let us 
inuigine ourselves, for instance, a sort of 

* The reader may see both the portraits in the late 
editions of Waltoo. 
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hmnao fish. Air ia bnt a nrer fluid ; and &t 

[we nt, in Uiis November weather, a snper- 
utantl being who ahoold look down upon ds 
ihim a higher atmosphere, wonld haTo tome 
rtMon to regard as as a kind of pedestrian 
orp. Now fancy a Genius fishinff for as. 
! Fukcy him baiting a great hook with pickled 
nlmon, and twitching' up old Isaac Walton 
from tlie twnki of the river Lee, with the hook 
throng hia ear. How he would go up, roaring- 
ud screaming, and tlunking the devil had got 

OlherJoT* 

We repeat, that if fish were made t« be so 
tn*(«d, then we were just as mnch made to 
be lacked and sefFocated ; and a footpad might 
bive argued that old Isaac was made to have 
* '■ pocket picked, and be tumbled into the 
rer. There is no end of these idle and 
Ifiih beggings of the qnestion, which at last 
u|;ue qnite aa mnch against ns as for ns. And 
gnntii^ them, for the sake of argument, it is 
rtill obTioDS, on the yeij same ground, that 
men were aho made to be taught better. We 
do not saj, that all anglers are of a cruel 
Bttnre ; many of them, doubtless, are amiable 
Hen in other matters. ITiey have only never 
Uionght perhaps on that side of the question, 
been accustomed from childhood to blink 
But once thinking, their amiableness and 
Ibor practice become incompatible ; and if 
Itiey dioold wish, on that account, never to 
bve thonght npOD the subject, they wonld 
ody show, that they cared for their own 
nemptton from suffering, and not for its 
diminntion in genenJ.* 



XIL-LUDICROUS EXAGGERATION. 
Hew of wit sometimes like to pamper a joke 
nto ezaggeratioB ; into a certain corpulence 
of ftcetionaneas. Their relish of the thing 
HkM them wish it as large as possible ; and 
Ike aqoyment of it is donblod by its becoming 
~ « visible to the eyes of others. It is for 
I reason that jests in company are some- 
M boilt np by one hand after another,— 
req>iled hyperboles," — till the over-done 
Babel topples and tumblefl down amidst a 
Berry ctnifbiion of tongues. 

FalstafFwaa a great master of this art : be 
iDredajokeas large as himself; witness his 
&mons acconnt of the men in buckram. Thus 
I It tells the Lord Chief Justice, that he had 
lot his voice " with singing of anAemt ;" and 
he calla Bardolph's red nose " a perpetual 
• ntkafslbabiatthb(tolHMldauUykboDtuitUii« 
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triumph, an everlasting bonfire l^;ht ;" and 
says it hat saved him " a thousand marks in 
links and torches," walking with it " in the 
night, betwixt tavern and tavem." See how 
he goes heightening the account of his recruits 
at every step ; — " You would think I had a 
hundred and fifty tattered prodigals, lately 
come from snine-keeping, from eating draff 
and husks. — A mad fellow met me on the 
way, and told me, I had unloaded all the 
gibbets, and pressed the dead bodies — No eye 
hath seen such scarecrows. — I'll not march 
through Coventry with them, that's flat. — Nay, 
and the villains march wide betwixt the legs, 
as if they had gyves on ; for indeed I had most 
of them out of prison, — There's but a shirt 
and a-half in all my company ;— and the half 
shirt is two napkins, tacked together, and 
thrown over the shoulders Uke a herald's coat 
without sleeves." 

An old schoolfellow of ours (who, by the 
way, was more fond of quoting Falstaff than 
any other of Bhakspeare's characters) used ft 
be called upon for a story, with a view to a 
joke of this sort ; it being an understood thing, 
that he had a privilege of exaggeration, with- 
out committing hia abstract love of truth. The 
reader knows the old blunder attributed t 
Goldsmith abont a dish of green peas. 8om> 
body had been applauded in company for 
advising his cook to take some iU-dresaed 
peas to Hammersmith, " because that was the 
way to Tum'en Green ;" upon which Gold- 
smith is said to have gone and repeated the 
pun at another table in this &shion : — " John 
should lake those peas, I think, to Hammer- 
smith." " Why BO, Doctor 1" <■ Becanse that 
is the way to make 'em green." Now onr 
friend would give the blunder with this sort 
of additional dressing : " At sight of the dishea 
of vegetables, Goldsmith, who was at his own 
house, took off the covers, one after another, 
with great anxiety, till he found that peas 
were among them ; upon which he mbbed his 
bands with an aii of infinite and prospective 
satisfaction. *Yon are fond of peas, 8irt' 
said one of the company, ' Yes, Sir,' said 
Goldsmith, ' particularly so : — 1 eat them all 
the year round ; — 1 mean. Sir, every day in 
the season. I do not think there is anybody 
so fond of peas as I am.' < la there any par- 
ticular reason. Doctor,' asked a gentleman 
present, ' why you tike peas so much, beyond 
the usual one of their agreeable taste I' — ■ No, 
Sir, none whatsoever: — none, I assure you' 
(here Goldsmith showed a great wish to 
impress this fact on his guests) : ' I never 
heard any particular encomium or speech 
about them from any one else : but they carry 
their own eloquence with them : they ore 
things, Sir, of infinite taste.' (Here a laugh, 
which put Goldsmith in additional spirits.) 
But, bless me i ' he exclaimed, looking narrowly 
into the peas : — 'I fear thoyai« very ill-done : 
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they are absolutely yellow instead of green* 
(here he put a strong emphasis on green) ; 
* and you know, peas shoidd be emphatically 
green : — greenness in a pea is a quality as 
essential, as whiteness in a lily The cook 
has quite spoilt them : — but I'll give the rogue 
a lecture, gentlemen, with your permission.' 
Goldsmith then rose and rang the bell yiolently 
for the cook, who came in ready booted and 
spurred. * Ha !* exclaimed Groldsmith, ' those 
boots and spurs are your salvation, you knave. 
Do you know. Sir, what you have done V — ' No, 
Sir.' — * Why, you have made the peas yellow, 
Sir. Gro instantly, and take 'em to Hanuner- 
smith.' ' To Hammersmith, Sir I' cried the man, 
all in astonishment, the guests being no less so : 
— * please Sir, why am I to take 'em to Ham- 
mersmith r — * Because, Sir,' (and here Gold- 
smith looked round with triumphant antici- 
pation) ' that is the way to render those peas 
green,' " 

There is a very humorous piece of exaggera- 
tion in Butler's jB^noiiu,— a collection, by the 
bye, well worthy of UudibraSf and indeed of 
more interest to the general reader. Butler 
is defrauded of his fame with readers of taste 
who happen to be no politicians, when Hudibrai 
is printed without this appendage. The piece 
we allude to is a short description of Hol- 
land : — 

A country that draws fifty foot of water. 
In which men liTe as in the hold of nature ; 
And when the sea does in upon them break. 
And drowns a prorinoe, does but spring a leak. 

« « « • • 

That feed, like cannibals, on other fishesy 
And serve their cousln-germans up in dishes. 
A land that rides at anchor, and is moored. 
In which they do not live, but go aboard. 

We do not know, and perhaps it would be 
impossible to discover, whether Butler wrote 
hisminor pieces before those of the great patriot 
Andrew Marvell, who rivalled him in wit and 
excelled him in poetry. Marvell, though bom 
later, seems to have been known earlier as an 
author. He was certainly known publicly 
before him. But in the political poems of 
Marvell there is a ludicrous character of Hol- 
land, which might be pronounced to be either 
the copy or the original of Butler's, if in those 
anti-Batavian times the Hollander had not 
been baited by all the wits ; and were it not 
probable, that the unwieldy monotony of his 
character gave rise to much the same ludicrous 
imagery in many of their fancies. Marvell's 
wit has the advantage of Butler's, not in learn- 
ing or multiplicity of contrasts (for nobody 
ever beat him there), but in a greater variety of 
them, and in being able, from the more poetical 
turn of his mind, to bring graver and more 
imaginative things to wait upon his levity. 

He thus opens the battery upon our amphi- 
bious neighbour : 

Holland, that scarce deserves the name of land. 
As hut the off-«oouring of the British sand ; 



And so rnnoh earth as was contributed 

By English pilots, when they heaved the lead ; 

Or what by the ocean's slow alluvion fcU, 

Of shipwredced cqpkle and the muscl^shell. 
« * • » a 

Glad then, as miners who have found the ore. 
They, with mad labour.* fished the land to shore : 
And dived as desperately for each piece 
Of earth, as if it had been of ambergreece ; '^ 

Ck>llecting anxiously smaR loads of clay. 
Less than what building swallows bear away ; 
Or than those pills which sordid beetles rowl. 
Transfusing into them their dunghiU soul. 

He goes on in a strain of exquisite hyper- 
bole: — 

How did they rivet with gigantic pUcs 
Thorough the centre their new-catched mikt ,- 
And to the stake a struggling eountrp bound. 
Where barking waves still bait the forced ground ; 
Building their wat*ry Babel far more high 
To catch the waves, than those to scale the sky. 
Yet still his claim the injured ocean layed. 
And oft at leap-frog o'er their stoeplos played ; 
As if on purpose it on land had come 
To shew them what's their Hare Libcrum t ; 
A dayly deluge over them does boil ; 
The earth and water play at level-ooyl ; 
The fish oft-times the bui^her dispossessed. 
And sat, not as at meat, but as a guest : 
And oft the Tritons, and the Sea-nymphs, saw 
Whole shoals of Dutch served up for cabillau. 
Or, as they over the new level ranged. 
For pickled herrings, pickled Ileeren changed. 
Nature, it seemed, ashamed of her mistake. 
Would throw their land away at duck and drake : 
Therefore necessity, that first made kings. 
Something like government among them brings : 
For as with Pigmys, who best kills the crane. 
Among the hungry he that treasures grain. 
Among the blind the one-eyed blinkard reigns, 
80 rules among the drowned he that drains. 
Not who first sees the rising sun, commands ; 
But who could first discern the rising lands ; 
Who best could know to pump an earth so leak. 
Him they their lord and country's father speak ; 
To make a bank was a groat plot of state ^— 
Invent a shovel, and be a magistrate. 

We can never read these and some other 
ludicrous verses of Marvell, even when by 
ourselves, without laughter. 



XIII.— GILBERT ! GILBERT ! 

The sole idea generally conveyed to us by 
historians of Thomas k Becket is that of a 
haughty priest, who tried to elevate the reli- 
gious power above the civiL But in looking 
more narrowly into the accounts of him, it 
appears that for a considerable part of his life 
he was a merry layman, was a great falconer, 
feaster, and patron, as well as man of business; 
and he wore all characters with such unaffected 
pleasantness, that he was called the Delight of 
the Western World. 

On a sudden, to every body's surprise, his 
friend the king (Henry II.), from chancellor 

* Dryden afterwards, of fighting for gain, in his song of 
Come, if you dare^ 

** The Gods from above tho mad labour behold." 
t APlreeOcean. 
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made him archbishop ; and with equal sadden- 
ness, though retaining his affability, the new 
head of the English church put off all his 
worldly graces and pleasures (save and except 
a rich gown over his sackcloth), and in the 
midst of a gay court, became the most mortified 
of ascetics. Instead of hunting and hawking, 
he paced a solitary cloister ; instead of his 
wine, he drank fennel-water ; and in lieu of 
soft clothing, he indulged his back in stripes. 

This phenomenon has divided the opinions 
of the moral critics. Bome insist, that Decket 
was religiously in earnest, and think the change 
natural to a man of the world, whose heart 
had been struck with reflection. Others see 
m his conduct nothing but ambition. We 
suspect that three parts of the truth are with 
the latter ; and that Becket, suddenly enabled 
to dispute a kind of sovereignty with his 
prince and friend, gave way to the new tempt- 
ation, just as he had done to his falconry and 
fine living. But the complete alteration of his 
way of life, — the enthusiasm which enabled 
him to set up so different a greatness against 
his former 'one — shows, that his character 
partook at least of as much sincerity, as would 
enable him to delude himself in good taste. 
In proportion as his very egotism was con- 
cerned, it was likely that such a man would 
exalt the gravity and importance of his new 
calling. He had flourished at an earthly 
court : he now wished to be as great a man in 
the eyes of another ; and worldly power, which 
was at once to be enjoyed and despised by 
virtue of his office, had a zest given to its pos- 
N«on, of which the incredulousness of mere 
insincerity could know nothing. 

Thomas k Becket may have inherited a 
romantic turn of mind from his mother, whose 
ttoTy is a singular one. His father, Gilbert 
Becket, a flourishing citizen, had been in his 
youth a soldier in the crusades ; and being 
taken prisoner, became slave to an Emir, or 
Saracen prince. By degrees he obtained the 
confidence of his master, and was admitted to 
his company, where he met a personage who 
hecame more attached to him. This was the 
Emir's daughter. Whether by her means or 
not does not appear, but after some time he 
contrived to escape. The lady with her loving 
heart followed him. She knew, they say, but 
two words of his language, — London and 
Gilbert ; and by repeating the former she 
obtained a passage in a vessel, arrived in 
England, and found her trusting way to the 
metropolis. She then took to her other talis- 
man, and went from street to street pronounc- 
ing ** Gilbert !" A crowd collected about her 
wherever she went, asking of course a thou- 
sand questions, and to all she had but one 
answer — Gilbert ! Gilbert ! — She found her 
faith in it sufiicient. Chance, or her determi- 
nation to go through every street, brought her 
at last to the one, in which he who had won 



her heart in slavery, was living in good con' 
dition. The crowd drew the family to the 
window ; his servant recognised her ; and 
Gilbert Becket took to his arms and his bridal 
bed, his far-come princess, with her solitary 
fond word. 



XIV. FATAL MISTAKE OF NERVOUS 
DISORDERS FOR MADNESS. 

Some affecting catastrophes in the public 
papers induce us to say a few words on the 
mistaken notions which are so often, in our 
opinion, the cause of their appearance. It is 
much to be wished that some physician, truly 
so called, and philosophically competent to 
the task, would write a work on this subject. 
We have plenty of books on symptoms and 
other alarming matters, very useful for in- 
creasing the harm already existing. We 
believe also tliere are some works of a dif- 
ferent kind, if not written in direct counter- 
action ; but the learned authors are apt to be 
so grand and etymological in their title-pages, 
that they must frighten the general under* 
standing with their very advertisements. 

There is this great difference between what 
is generally understood by the word madness, 
and the nervous or melancholy disorders, the 
excess of which is so often confounded with 
it. Madness is a consequence of malformation 
of the brain, and is by no means of necessity 
attended with melancholy or even ill-health. 
The patient, in the very midst of it, is often 
strong, healthy, and even cheerful. On the 
other hand, nervous disorders, or even melan- 
choly in its most aggravated state, is nothing 
but the excess of a state of stomach and blood, 
extremely common. The mind no doubt will 
act upon that state and exasperate it ; but 
there is great re-action between mind and 
body : and as it is a common thing for a man 
in an ordinary fever, or fit of the bile, to be 
melancholy, and even to do or feel inclined to 
do an extravagant thing, so it is as common 
for him to get well and be quite cheerful again. 
Thus it is among witless people that the true 
madness will be found. It is the more intelli- 
gent that are subject to the other disorders ; 
and a proper use of their intelligence will 
show them what the disorders are. 

But weak treatment may frighten the intel- 
ligent. A kind person, for instance, in a fit of 
melancholy, may confess that ho feels an incli- 
nation to do some desperate or even cruel 
thing. This is often treated at once as mad- 
ness, instead of an excess of the kind just 
mentioned ; and the person seeing he is thought 
out of his wits, begins to think himself so, and 
at last acts as if he were. This is a lament- 
able evil ; but it does not stop here. The 
children or other relatives of the person may 
become victims to the mistake. They think 
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there is madness, as the phrase is, ^in the 
family ;** and so whenever they feel illj or 
meet with a misfortune, the thought will 
prey upon their minds ; and this may lead to 
catastrophes, with which they have really no 
more to do than any other sick or unfortunate 
people. How many persons have committed 
an extravagance in a brain fever, or undergone 
hallucinations of mind in consequence of getting 
an ague, or taking opium, or fifty other causes ; 
and yet the moment the least wandering of 
mind is observed in them, others become 
frightened ; their fright is manifested beyond 
all necessity ; and the patients and their 
family must suffer for it. They seem to think, 
that no disorder can properly be held a true 
Oiristian sickness, and fit for charitable inter- 
pretation, but where the patient has gone 
regularly to bed, and had curtains, and caudle- 
cups, and nurses about him, like a well-behaved 
respectable sick gentleman. But this state of 
things implies muscular weaikness, or weak- 
ness of that sort which renders the bodily 
action feeble. Now, in nervous disorders, the 
muscular action may be as strong as ever ; 
and people may reasonably be allowed a world 
of illness, sitting in their chairs, or even walk- 
ing or running. 

These mistaken pronouncers upon disease 
ought to be told, that when they are thus 
unwarrantably frightened, they are partaking 
of the very essence of what they misappre- 
hend ; for it is fear^ in all its various degrees 
and modifications, which is at the bottom of 
nervousness and melancholy ; not fear in its 
ordinary sense, as opposed to cowardice (for a 
man who would shudder at a bat or a vague 
idea, may be bold as a lion against an enemy), 
but imaginative fear ; — fear either of something 
known or of the patient knows not what ; — a 
vague sense of terror, — an impulse, — an appre- 
hension of ill, — dwelling upon some painful and 
worrying thought. Now this suffering is in- 
variably connected with a weak state of the 
body in vm^e respects, particularly of the 
stomach. Hundreds will be found to have 
felt it, if patients inquire ; but the mind is 
sometimes afraid of acknowledging its appre- 
hensions, even to itself ; and thus fear broods 
over and hatches fear. 

These disorders, generally speaking, are 
gi'eater or less in their effects according to the 
exercise of reason. But do not let the word 
be misunderstood : we should rather say, 
according to the extent of the knowledge. A 
very imaginative man will indeed be likely to 
suffer more than others ; but if his knowledge 
is at all in proportion, he will also get through 
his evil better than an uninformed man suffer- 
ing great terrors. And the reason is, that he 
knows how much bodily unhealthiness has to 
do with it. The very words that frighten the 
unknowing might teach them better, if under- 
stood. Thus insanity itself properly means 



nothing but unhealthiness or unsoundness. 
Derangement explains itself, and may surely 
mean very harmless things. Melancholy is 
compounded of two words which signify black 
bile. Hypochondria is the name of one of the 
regions of the stomach, a very instructive 
etymology. And lunacy refers to effects, real 
or imaginary, of particular states of the moon ; 
which if anything after all, are nothing more 
than what every delicate constitution feels in 
its degree from particular states of the weather ; 
for weather, like the tides, is apt to be in such 
and such a condition, when the moon presents 
such and such a face. 
It has been said, # 

Great wits to madness nearly arc allied. 

It is curious that he who wrote the saying 
(Dryden) was a very sound wit to the end of 
his life ; while his wife, who was of a weak 
understanding, became insane. An excellent 
writer (Wordsworth) has written an idle 
couplet about the insanity of poets : 

We poeta enter on our path with gladness. 

But thereof comes in the end despondency and madness. 

If he did not mean madness in the ordinary 
sense, he should not have written this line ; if 
he did, he ought not to have fallen, in the teeth 
of his better knowledge, into so vulgar an 
error. There are very few instances of insane 
poets, or of insane great understandings of any 
sort. Baton, Milton, Newton, Shakspeare, 
Cervantes, &c. were all of minds as sound as 
they were great. So it has been with the infi- 
nite majority of literary men of all countries. 
If Tasso and a few others were exceptions, 
they were hut exceptions ; and the derange- 
ment in these eminent men has very doubtful 
characters about it, and is sometimes made a 
question. It may be pretty safely affirmed, at 
least, upon an examination of it, that had they 
not been the clever men they were, it would 
have been much worse and less equivocaL 
Collins, whose case was after all one of inani- 
tion rather than insanity, had been a free 
liver ; and seems to have been hurt by having 
a fortune left him. Cowper was weak4>odied, 
and beset by Methodists. Swift's body was 
full of bad humours. He himself attributed 
his disordered system to the effects of a surfeit 
of fruit on his stomach ; and in his last illness 
he used to break out in enormous boils and 
blisters. This was a violent effort of nature 
to help and purify the current of his blood, — 
the main object in all such cases. Dr. John- 
son, who was subject to mists of melancholy, 
used to fancy he should go mad ; but he never 
did. 

Exercise, conversation, cheerful society, 
amusements of all sorts, or a kind, patient, 
and gradual helping of the bodily health, till 
the mind be capable of amusement (for it 
should never foolishly be told ** not to think** 
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- iUnoM M preyed upon 

ne Iiuar iraa embittered 

troutd come the ueil. 

laotarMl by eome lo have 

r«<r ; bjt uttieni, with moro 

Uuk bile, or nielnurlioly. 

«r UuMC times knew nothing 

th* pMple Kkowod at oaov their 

, aad their BdmiTalinn of the king. 

ttmt the dLTil had cauied it out of 

It ««i probably prodacod byanx-icty 

"at* at hi« coutilryi but the same 

ik vtnndnl him may have hidjied to 

ip i Air he hod plenty of business to 

wmA ftnghl witJi liis own hund in 

lalMd Utltld. Now exactly twenty 

r, ia Uir forly-iifih year of his age (if 

rnrtdleclioD Is right) this disorder 

I him 1 and liis greul liearl was where 

> t«^ In a heavi'o of hi'iJtli and calm- 



XV^inSTS ANU FOGS. 
■4B*M,bring nolhinf; but vapoxiTs 
I mU air wiU not suffer to evaporate, 
mUhcs pracnt A gor^ous aspect 
MB. To the eye of an eagle, or 
•Ihcr ayet ibwe may be to look 
> dWH, they may np]>ear like Tua£ai'S 
' tpU. In foot, they are but i:IduiIh 
Th* dty uf London, at the time we 
If thii BTlicli-, M literally a city iu 
L lU inhahitant« walk llirotigli the 
r haafi wfaich at a{her times float 
r hMda in the skr, or niinlHtcr with 
baw to lh» BPttlng Hun. 
I Ml mj, Oiat any one con « hold a 
ihuA^ 1^ thinking on a fine sunset ; 
Mr nna^natiiiti uf any sort ean mnhe 
agivntbl.- lUiiii; to fe*l as if one's 
n wi^ti.hI r>'»iid willi cold wcl 
nirfc leu tn tlmiiidT tlirongli gutters, 
^i^ |«t>. Uui liiM iniud ctui oflcu 
if>i<li aj^eablp imaged 14,-nin-it dl»- 
t MB* ; or plirh itself round to the 



best sides and aspects of them. The solid and 
fiery ball of the sun, stuck as it were, in 
tliick foggy atmosphere ; the inoon just i 
ning her way through it, into beams ; nay, the 
very candles and gas-lights iu the shop windows 
of a miety evening,— all have, in our eyes, their 
ugreeable varieties of contrast to the surround- 
ing liaie. We have even halted, of a dreary 
nutumual evening, at that open part of the 
Strand by St. Clement's, and seen the church, 
wliich is a poor structure of itself, lake an 
BSjiect of ghastly grandeur from the dark 
atmosphere ; looking like a tall wliite in, 
mounting up intermimibly into the night over- 

The poet^ who are the common triends that 
kc^-p up the interrourse between nature and 
humanity, have in numberless passages dune 
justice to these our pielunchaly viuturs, Hnd 
shown IU what grand persouogea they ore. To 
mention only a few of the most striking. 
Wlien Thetis, in Ihe Iliad (lib. i., ». 36») risM 
out of the sea to console Achilles, she issues 
forth in u tnist ; like lhoU«nin«iotho./fra&iiis 
yijku. The reHder is lu suppose thai Iho 
mial,nfti'T ascending, comes gliding over the 
valor; and eundonsing itself into a hunuin 
shupe, lauds the white-fuoted goddess on the 

When Achilles, after his longand vindictive 
absence from the Greek armies, re-appears in 
consequence of the death of Lis friend I'atro- 
dus, nnd stands before the appalled Trajan 
armies, who are thrown into confusion at the 
very sight, Minerva, la render his aspect the 
more astouishing and awful, puts about ' ' 
head a halo of golden mist, streaming upwa 
with fire. (Lib. xviii., v. 305.) lie shout* 
aloud under this prelematural diadem i . 
nerva throws into bis shout her own immortal 
voice with a strange unnatural cry i at which 
the horses of the Trojan warriors run round 
with their chariots, and twelve of their noblest 
captains perish in the crush. 

A mist was the uisus] clothing of Ihe goda, 
when they descended to eartli ; espei"ially of 
Apollo, whose brightness had double need of 
mitigation. Homer, to heighten the dignity 
of Ulysses, has finely given him Lite same 
covering, when he posses through the court of 
Antinoua, and suddenly appears before the 
throne. This has been turned to bappyaccount 
by Virg^.and to a new and noble one by Milton. 
Virgil makes .^neas issue suddenly fhim a 
mist, at the moment when his friends think 
him lost, and the beautiful queen of (Carthage 
is wisliing his presence. Milton,— but wc will 
give one or two of his minor uses of misis, by 
w^ay of making a climax of the one alluded to. 
If Satan, for instance, goes lurking about 
I'aradice, it is "like a black mist low cr««p- 
ing." If the ]iiig<>ls on giuinl glide abanl it, 
H]ion their gentler ernuiJ, it is liku fairer 
vapours : 
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Now tn^hold one of his greatest ima^tio- 
tions. The fallen demi-gods are aSHPmbleii 
in Paniiipmonimn, wuilinj; the relum of their 
" groat adventurer " from his " search of 
worlds ; " 
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Tliero is a piece of imagination in Ajiollo- 
niiis Ithodjus worthy of Milton or Homer. 
The Argonauts, in hroad daylight, are sud- 
denly benightud at sea with a black fog. Thi>y 
pray to Apollo ; and ho descends from heaven, 
and lighting on a rock, holds up his illustrious 
bow, which shoola a guiding light for them to 

Spenser in a most romantic chapter of the 
Faery Quetae (Book II.), aeeniB to have taken 
the idea of a benighting from ApoUonius, as 
well as tu liave liad an eye to some passages 
of the Odyssey ; but lite all great poets, what 
he borrows only brings worthy companionship 
to some fine invention of his own. It is a 
scene thickly beset with horror. Sir Guyon, 
in the course of bis voyage through the peril- 
ous sea, wishes to slop and hear the Syrens ; 
but the palmer, his compiuiioii, diasuades 
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Ovid has turned a mist to bis usual aceoiml 
It is where Jupiter, to coneeal his amoa 
with lo, throws a cloud over the vale o 
Tempe. There is a picture of Jupiter and lo, 
by Correpgio, in which that great artial has | 
iineiy availed himself of the circumslai 
the head of the father of gods and men c 
ing plfloidiy out of the cloud, upon the young 
lips of lo, like the very benignity of c 

The poet who is the moat conversant i 
mists is Ossian, who was a native of the north I 
of Scotland or Ireland. The following an as , 
nmny specimensof his usesof mist,n3 we have I 
room for. The first is very grand ; the second 
as happy in its analogy ; the third ia ghastly, 
but of more doubtful merit : 
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We must mention another instance of the i 
poetical use of a mist, if it is only to indulge 
ourselves in one of those masterly passages of ] 
Dante, in which he contrives to unite minute- 
ness of detail with the most grand and sove- 
reign effect. It is in a lofty comparison of the 
planet Ktars looking through morning i-Qiionrai 
the reader will see with what [PKryatorio, c. li, 
V. 10). Dante and his guide Virgil have jnst 
left the infernal regions, and are lingering 
on a, solitary sea-shore in purgatory ; which 
remind.<i us of that still and far-lhoughtcd '■ 

But to our English-like Italian. 
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And bj degrees, I mw I knew not what 
Of white about it ; and beneath the white 
Another. My great master uttered not 

One word, till tbotie first issuing candours bright 
Fanned into wings ; but soon as he had found 
nrho was the mighty voyager now in sight. 

He cried aloud, " Doiivn, down, upon the ground. 
It is God's Angel." 
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XVI.— THE SHOEMAKER OF VEYROS, 

A PORTUGUESE TRADITION. 

Iv the time of the old kings of Portugal, 
Don John, a natural son of the reigning prince, 
was governor of the town of Yeyros, in the 
proTince of Alentejo. The town was situate 
(perhaps is there still) upon a mountain, at 
the foot of which runs a river ; and at a little 
distance there was a ford over it, under another 
eminence. The hed of the river thereabouts 
was so high as to form a shallow sandy place ; 
and in that clear spot of water, the maidens of 
Vejrros, both of high rank and humble, used to 
wash their clothes. 

It happened one day, that Don John, riding 
oat with a company, came to the spot at the 
time the young women were so employed : 
and being, says our author, ^ a young and lusty 
gallant," he fell to jesting with his followers 
upon the bare legs of the busy girls, who had 
tucked up their clothes, as usual, to their work. 
He passed along the river ; and all his com- 
pany had not yet gone by, when a lass in a 
red petticoat, while tucking it up, showed her 
1^ somewhat high ; and clapping her hand 
on her right calf, said loud enough to be heard 
by the riders, ** Here's a white leg, girls, for 
the Master of Avis *." 

These words, spoken probably out of a little 
iiTely bravado, upon the strength of the go- 
Ternor's having gone by, were repeated to him 
when he got home, together with the action 
that accompanied them : upon which the young 
lord felt the eloquence of the speech so deeply, 
that he contrived to have the fair speaker 
brought to him in private ; and the conse- 
quence was, that our lively natural son, and his 
sprightly challenger, had another natural son. 

Ines (for that was the girl's name) was the 
(laughter of a shoemaker in Veyros ; a man of 
very good account, and wealthy. Hearing 
how his daughter had been sent for to the 
joung governor's house, and that it was her 
own light behaviour that subjected her to what 
he was assured she willingly consented to, he 
took it BO to heart, that at her return home, 
she was driven by him from the house, with 
every species of contumely and spurning. 
After this, he never saw her more. And to 
prove to the world and to himself, that his 
seyerity was a matter of principle, and not a 
mere indulgence of his own passions, he never 

* An order of knighthood, of which Don John was 
Master. 



afterwards lay in a bed, nor ate at a table, nor 
changed his linen, nor cut his hair, nails, or 
beard ; which latter grew to such a length, 
reaching below his knees, that the people used 
to call him Barbadon, or Old Beardy. 

In the meantime, his grandson, called Don 
Alphonso, not only grew to be a man, but was 
created Duke of Braganza, his father Don 
John having been elected to the crown of 
Portugal ; which he wore after such noble 
fashion, to the great good of his country, as to 
be sumamed the Memorable. Now the town 
of Veyros stood in the middle of seven or 
eight others, all belonging to the young Duke, 
from whose palace at Villa Viciosa it was but 
four leagues distant. He therefore had good 
intelligence of the shoemaker his grandfather ; 
and being of a humane and truly generous 
spirit, the accounts he received of the old 
man's way of life made him extremely desirous 
of paying him a visit. He accordingly went 
with a retinue to Veyros ; and meeting Bar- 
badon in the streets, he alighted from his horsey 
bareheaded, and in the presence of that stately 
company and the people, asked the old mdn 
his blessing. The shoemaker, astonished at this 
sudden spectacle, and at the strange contrast 
which it furnished to his humble rank, stared 
in a bewildered manner upon the unknown 
personage, who thus knelt to him in the public 
way; and said, **Sir, do you mock me?" — 
** No," answered the Duke ; ** may God so help 
me, as I do not : but in earnest I crave I 
may kiss your hand and receive your blessing, 
for I am your grandson, and son to Ines your 
daughter, conceived by the king, my lord and 
father." No sooner had the shoemaker heard 
these words, than he clapped his hands before 
his eyes, and said, *^ God bless me from ever 
beholding the son of so wicked a daughter as 
mine was ! And yet, forasmuch as you are not 
guilty of her offence, hold ; take my hand and 
my blessing, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost." So saying, 
he laid one of his old hands upon the young 
man's head, blessing him ; but neither the 
Duke nor his followers could persuade him to 
take the other away from his eyes ; neither 
would he talk with him a word more. In this 
spirit, shortly after, he died ; and just before 
his death he directed a tomb to be made for 
him, on which were sculptured the tools be- 
longing to his trade, with this epitaph : — 

** This sepulchre Barbadon caused to be made, 
(Being of Veyros, a shoemaker by his trade) 
For himself and the rest of his race. 
Excepting his daughter Ines in any case." 

The author says, that he has ** heard it 
reported by the ancientest persons, that the 
fourth Duke of Braganza, Don James, son to 
Donna Isabel, sister to the King Don Emanuel, , 
caused that tomb to be defaced, being the 
sepulchre of his fourth grandfather •." 

* It appears by this, that the Don Jolin of the trBditian. 
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As for the daughter, the conclusion of whose 
story comes lagging in like a penitent, ** she 
continued," says the writer, "after she was 
delivered of that son, a very chaste and vir- 
tuous woman ; and the king made her com- 
mandress of Santos, a most honourable place, 
and very plentiful ; to the which none but 
princesses were admitted, living, as it were, 
abbesses and princesses of a monastery built 
without the walls of Lisbon, called Santos, that 
is Saints, founded by reason of some martyrs 
that were martyred there. And the religious 
women of tliat place have liberty to marry 
with the knights of their order, before they 
enter into that holy profession.*' 

The rest of our author's remarks are in too 
curious a spirit to be omitted. ** In this mo- 
nastery," he says, " the same Donna Ines died, 
leaving behind her a glorious reputation for 
her virtue and holiness. Observe, gentle 
reader, the constancy that this Portuguese, a 
shoemaker, continued in, loathing to behold 
the honourable estate of his grandchild, nor 
would any more acknowledge his daughter, 
having been a lewd woman, for purchasing 
advancement with dishonour. This consider- 
ed, you will not wonder at the Count Julian, 
that plagued Spain, and executed the king 
Roderigo for forcing his daughter La Cava. 
The example of this shoemaker is especially 
worthy the noting, and deeply to be consi- 
dered : for, besides, that it makes good our 
assertion, it teaches the higher not to disdain 
the lower, as long as they be virtuous and 
lovers of honour. It may be that this old 
man, for his integrity, rising from a virtuous 
zeal, merited tliat a daughter coming by des- 
cent from his grandchild, should be made 
Queeu of Castile, and the mother of great 
Isabel, grandmother to the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth, and Fcrdinando." 

Alas ! a pretty posterity our shoemaker had, 
in Philip the *ind and his successors, — a race 
more suitable to his severity against his child, 
than his blessing upon his grandchild. Old 
Barbadon was a fine fellow too, after his 
fashion. We do not know how he reconciled 
his unforgiving conduct with his Christianity ; 
but he hs^d enough precedents on that point. 
What we admire in him is, his showing that 
he acted out of principle, and did not mistake 
passion for it. His crcpidarian sculptures 
indeed are not so well ; but a little vanity may 
be allowed to mingle with and soften such 
edge-tools of self-denial, as he chose to handle. 
His treatment of his daughter was ignorant, 
and in wiser times would have been brutal ; 
especially when it is considered how much 
the conduct of children is modified by educa- 
tion and other circumstances : but then a 



Is John the Firat, who was elected king of Portugal, and 
became famous for his great qualities ; and that his son 
by the alleged shoemaker's daughter was his successor. 
Alphooao the Fifth. 



brutal man would not have accompanied it 
with such voluntary suffering of his own. 
Neither did Barbadon leave his daughter to 
take her chance in the wide world, thinking 
of the evils she might be enduring, only to 
give a greater zest of fancied pity to the 
contentedness of his cruelty. He knew she 
was well taken care of; and if she was not 
to have the enjoyment of his society, he was 
determined that it should be a very uncom- 
fortable one to himself. He knew that she 
lay on a princely bed, while he would have 
none at all. He knew that she was served upon 
gold and silver, while he renounced his old 
chestnut table^ — the table at which she used 
to sit. He knew while he sat looking at his 
old beard, and the wilful sordidness of his 
hands, that her locks and her fair limbs were 
objects of worship to the gallant and the g^reai. 
And so he set off his destitutions against her 
over-possession ; and took out the punishment 
he gave her, in revenge upon himself. This 
was the Instinct of a man who loved a prin- 
ciple, but hated nobody : — of a man who, in a 
wiser time, would have felt the wisdom of 
kindness. Thus his blessing upon his grand- 
child becomes consistent with his cruelty to 
his child : and his living stock was a fine one 
in spite of him. His daughter showed a sense 
of the wound she had given such a father, by 
relinquishing the sympathies she loved, bedtuse 
they had hurt him : and her son, worthy of 
such a grandfather and such a daughter, and 
refined into a gracefulness of knowledge by 
education, thought it no mean thing or vulgar 
to kneel to the grey-headed artisan in the 
street, and beg the blessing of his honest 
hand. 



XVII.— MORE NEWS OF ULYSSES. 

Talking the other day with a friend* about 
Dante, he observed, that whenever so great a 
poet told us anything in addition or continna> 
tion of an ancient story, he had a right to be 
regarded as classical authority. For instance, 
said he, when he tells us of that characteristic 
death of Ulysses in one of the books of his 
Inferno, we ought to receive the information as 
authentic, and be glad that we have more news 
of Ulysses than we looked for. 

We thought this a happy renuu*k, and in- 
stantly turned with him to the passage in 
question. The lost account of Ulysses in the 
ancient poets, is his sudden re-appearance 
before the suitors at Ithaca. There is some- 
thing more told of him, it is true, before the 
Odyssey concludes ; but with the exception 
of his visit to his aged father, our memory 
scarcely wishes to retain it ; nor does it con- 
trovert the general impression left upon us, 
that the wandering hero is victorious over his 

* The hite Mr. Keata. 
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domestic enemies ; and reposes at last, and for 
life, in the bosom of his family. 

The lesser poets, however, could not let him 
alone. Homer leaves the general impression 
upon one's mind, as to the close of his life ; but 
there are plenty of obscurer fables about it 
stilL We have specimens in modem times of 
this propensity never to have done with a 
good story ; which is natural enough, though 
not very wise ; nor are the best writers likely 
to meddle with it. Thus Cervantes was 
plagued with a spurious Quueote ; and our 
drculating libraries have the adventures of 
Tom James in hi$ Married State. The ancient 
writers on the present subject, availing them- 
•ehres of an obscure prophecy of Tiresias, who 
tells Ulysses on his \isit to hell, that his old 
enemy the sea would be the death of him at 
list, bring over the sea Tclegonus, his son by 
the goddess Circe^ who gets into a scuffle with 
the Ithacans, and kills his father unknowingly. 
I It is added, that Telegonus afterwards return- 
ed to his mother's island, taking Penelope and 
his half-brother Telcmachus with him; and 
here a singular arrangement takes place, 
more after the fashion of a modem Catholic 
dynasty, than an ancient heathen one : for 
while (Edipus was fated to undergo such 
dreadful misfortunes for marrying his mother 
without the knowledge of either party, Minerva 
hertelf comes down from heaven, on the pre- 
sent occasion, to order Telegonus, the son of 
Ulysses, to marry his father's wife ; the other 
son at the same time making a suitable match 
with his father's mistress, Circe. Telemachus 
seems to have had the best of this extraordinary 
hargain, for Circe was a goddess, consequently 
always young ; and yet to perplex these wind- 
ings-up still more, Telemachus is represented 
by some as marrying Circe's daughter, and 
killing his immortal mother-in-law. Nor does 
the character of the chaste and enduring 
Penelope escape in the confusion. Instead of 
waiting her husband's return in that patient 
manner, she is reported to have been over- 
hospitable to all the suitors ; the consequence 
of which was a son called Pan, being no less 
a personage than the god Pan himself, or 
Nature ; a fiction, as Bacon says, ** applied 
very absurdly and indiscreetly." There are 
difi^nt stories respecting her lovers ; but it 
is reported tliat when Ulysses returned from 
Troy, he divorced her for incontinence ; and 
that she fled, and passed her latter days in 
Mantinea. Some even go so far as to say, that 
her father Icarius had attempted to destroy 
her when young, because the oracle had told 
him that she would be the most dissolute of 
the family. This was probably inveirted by 
the comic writers out of a buffoon malignity ; 
for there are men, so foolishly incredulous 
with regard to principle, that the reputation 
of it, even in a fiction, makes them impatient. 
Now it Ib impossible to say, whether Dante 



would have left Ulysses quietly with Penelope 
after all his sufferings, had he known them as 
described in Homer. The old Florentine, 
though wilful enough when he wanted to dis- 
pose of a modern's fate, had great veneration 
for his predecessors. At all events, he was 
not acquainted with Homer's works. They 
did not make their way back into Italy tiU a 
little later. But there were Latin writers 
extant, who might have informed him of the 
other stories relative to Ulysses ; and he saw 
nothing in them, to hinder him from giving 
the great wanderer a death of his own. 

He has accordingly, with great attention to 
nature, made him impatient of staying at 
home, after a life of such adventure and 
excitement. But we will relate the story in 
his own order. He begins it with one of his 
most romantic pieces of wildness. The poet 
and his guide Virgil are making the best of their 
difficult path along a ridge of the craggy rock 
that overhangs the eighth gulf of hell ; when 
Dante, looking down, sees the abyss before 
him full of flickering lights, as numerous, he 
says, as the fire-flies which a peasant, reposing 
on a hill, sees filling the valley, of a hot even- 
ing. Every fiame shot about separately ; and 
he knew that some terrible mystery or other 
accompanied it. As he leaned down from the 
rock, grasping one of the crags, in order to 
look closer, his guide, who perceived his ear- 
nestness, said, **^ Within those firea are spirits ; 
every one swathed in what is burning him." 
Dante told him, that he had already guessed 
as much : and pointing to one of them in par- 
ticular, asked who was in that fire wliich was 
divided at top, as though it had ascended from 
the funeral-pile of the hating Theban brothers. 
" Within that," answered Virgil, ** are Diomed 
and Ulysses, who speed together now to their 
own misery, as they used to do to that of 
others." They were suffering the penalty of 
the various frauds they had perpetrated in 
concert ; such as the contrivance of the Trojan 
horse, and the th^/t of the Palladium. Dante 
entreats, that if those who are within the 
sparkling horror can speak, it may be made to 
come near. Virgil says it shall ; but begs the 
Florentine not to question it himself, as the 
spirits, being Greek, might be shy of holding 
discourse with him. When the fiame has 
come near enough to be spoken to, Virgil 
addresses the " two within one fire ; " and 
requests them, if he ever deserved anything of 
them as a poet, great or little, that they would 
not go away, till one of them had told him how 
he came into that extremity. 

At this, says Dante, the greater horn of the 
old fire began to lap hither and thither, mur- 
muring ; like a flame struggling with the wind. 
The top then, yearning to and fro, like a tongue 
trying to speak, threw out a voice, and said : 
* When I departed from Circe, who withdrew 
me to her for more than a year in the nei| 
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bourhood of Gaieta, before iEneas had so 
named it, neither the sweet comfiany of mj 
son, nor pious affection of my old father, nor 
the long-owed love with which I ought to have 
gladdened Penelope, could conquer the ardour 
that was in me to become wise in knowledge 
of the world, of man's vices and his virtue. I 
put forth into the great open deep with only 
one bark, and the small remaining crew by 
whom I had not been left. I saw the two 
shores on either side, as far as Spain and 
Morocco ; and the island of Sardinia, and the 
other isles which the sea there bathes round 
about. Slowly we went, my companions and 
I, for we were old ; till at last we came to that 
narrow outlet, where Hercules set up his pillars, 
that no man might go further. I left Seville 
on the right hand : on the other I had left 
Ceuta. O brothers, said I, who through a 
hundred thousand perils are at length arrived 
at the west, deny not to the short waking day 
that yet remains to our senses, an insight into 
the unpeopled world, setting your backs upon 
the sun. Consider the stock from which ye 
sprang : ye we)^ not made to live like the 
brute beasts, but to follow virtue and know- 
ledge. I so sharpened my companions with 
this little speech on our way, that it would 
have been difficult for me to have withheld 
them, if I would. We left the morning right 
in our stem, and made wings of our oars for 
the idle flight, always gaining upon the left. 
The night now beheld all the stars of the 
other pole ; while our own was so low, that it 
arose not out of the ocean-floor. Five times 
the light had risen underneath the moon, and 
five times fallen, since wo put forth upon the 
great deep ; when we descried a dim mountain 
in the distance, which appeared higher to me 
than ever I had seen any before. We rejoiced, 
and as soon mourned : for there sprung a 
whirlwind from the new land, and struck the 
foremost frame of our vessel. Three times, 
with all the waters, it whirled us round ; at 
the fourth it dashed the st«rn up in air, and 
the prow downwards : till, as seemed fit to 
others, the ocean closed above our heads." 

Tre volte il fe girar con tutte 1' acquc : 
A U quartji levar la poppa in fUflo, 
E la prura i4-c in giu, como altrui piacque, 
Infin ch 1 mar fu nopra noi richiuso. 

Why poor Ulysses should find himself in 
hell after his immersion, and be condemned to 
a swathing of eternal fire, while St. Dominic, 
who deluged Christianity ^ath fire and blood, 
is called a Cherubic Light, the Papist, not the 
poet, must explain. II(* puts all the Pagans in 
hell, because, however good some of them may 
have been, they lived before Christ, and could 
not worship God proj>erly — (d*i)itatfu:nt«f). But 
he laments their state, and represents them as 
suffering a mitigated punishment : they only 
live in a state of perpetual desire without hope 



XVIII.— FAR COUNTRIES. 

Imaoinatiok, though no mean thing, is not 
a proud one. If it looks down from its wings 
upon common-places, it only the more perceive* 
the vastness of the region about it. The 
infinity into which its flight carries it, might 
indeed throw back upon it a too great sense oi 
insignificance^ did not Beauty or Moral JusticOf 
with its equal eye, look through that blank 
aspect of power, and re-assure it ; showing it 
that there is a power as much above power 
itself, as the thought that reaches to all, is to 
the hand that can touch only thus far. 

But we do not wish to get into this tempting 
region of speculation just now. We only intend 
to show the particular instance, in which 
imagination instinctively displays its natural 
humility : we mean, the fondness which ima- 
ginative times and people have shown for what 
is personally remote from them ; for what is 
opposed to their own individual consciona 
ness, even in range of space, in famess df ntn- 
ation. 



(sol di tanto ojfcn) ! A sufficing misery, it must 
be allowed ; but compared with the horrors he 
fancies for heretics and others, undoubtedly a 
great relief. Dante, throughout his extraordi- 
nary work, gives many evidences of great 
natural sensibility ; and his countenance, as 
handed down to us, as well as the shade-stmck 
gravity of his poetry, shows the cuts and dis- 
quietudes of heart he must have endured. 
But unless the occasional hell of his own 
troubles, and his consciousness of the mat*> 
bility of all things, helped him to discover the 
brevity of individual suffering as a particmlmr, 
and the lastingness of nature's benevolence as 
a universal, and thus gave his ptoem an inten- 
tion beyond what appears upon the snrfaoe^ 
we must conclude, that a bigoted education, 
and the fierce party politics in which he was a 
leader and sufferer, obscured the greatness of 
his spirit. It is always to be recollected, how- 
ever, as Mr. Coleridge has observed somewhere 
in other words, that when men consign each 
other to eternal punishment and such-like 
horrors, their belief is rather a venting of 
present impatience and dislike, than anything 
which they take it for. The fiercest Papist or 
Calvinist only flatters himself (a strange flat- 
tery, too !) that he could behold a fellow- , 
creature tumbling and shrieking about in 
eternal fire. lie would begin shrieking himsdf 
in a few minutes ; and think that he and all 
heaven ought to pass away, rather than that 
one such agony should continue. TertulUan 
himself, when he longed to behold the enemies 
of his faith burning and liquefying, only meant, 
without knowing it, that he was in an excessive 
rage at not convincing everybody that read 
him. 
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There is no sorer mark of a vain people than 
their treating other nations with contempt, 
I especially those of whom they know least. It 
is better to verify the proverb, and take every 
thing unknown for magnificent, tlian predeter- 
mine it to be worthless. The gain is greater. 
The instinct is more judicious. When we 
mention the French as an instance, we do not 
mean to be invidious. Most nations have their 
good as well as bad features. In Vanity Fair 
there are many booths. 

The French, not long ago, praised one of 
their neighbours so highly, that the latter is 
suspected to have lost as much modesty, as the 
former gained by it. But they did this as a 
set-off against their own despots and bigots. 
When they again became the greatest power 
in Europe, they had a relapse of their old 
egotism. The French, though an amiable and 
intelligent people, are not an imaginative one. 
The greatest height they go is in a balloon. 
They get no farther than France, let them go 
where they will. They " run the great circle 
and are still at home," like the squirrel in his 
rolling cage. Instead of going to Nature in 
their poetry, they would make her come to 
them, and dress herself at their last new toilet. 
In philosophy and metaphysics, they divest 
themselves of gross prejudices, and then think 
they are in as graceful a state of nakedness as 
Adam and Eve. 

At the time when the French had this fit 
upon them of praising the English (which was 
nevertheless the honester one of the two), 
they took to praising the Chinese for number- 
less unknown qualities. This seems a contra- 
diction to the near-sightedness we speak of: 
bnt the reason they praised them was, that the 
Chinese had the merit of religious toleration : 
s great and extraordinary one certainly, and 
not the less so for having been, to all appear- 
ance, the work of one man. All the romance 
of China, such as it was, — anything in which 
they differed from the French, — their dress, 
their porcelain towers, their Great Wall, — was 
nothing. It was the particular agreement 
with the philosophers. 

It happened, curiously enough, that they 
conld not have selected for their paneg3rric a 
nation apparently more contemptuous of others ; 
or at least more self-satisfied and unimagins tiv& 
The Chinese are cunning and ingenious j and 
nave a great talent at bowing out ambassadors 
who come to visit them. But it is somewhat 
inconsistent with what appears to be their 
general character, that they should pay 
strangers even this equivocal compliment ; for 
nndor a prodigious mask of politeness, they are 
not slow to evince their contempt of other 
nations, whenever any comparison is insinuated 
with the subjects of the Brother of the Sun 
and Moon. The knowledge they respect in us 
most is that of gun-making, and of the East- 
Indian passage. When our countrymen showed 
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them a map of the earth, they inquired for 
China ; and on finding that it only made a 
little piece in a comer, could not contain their 
derision. They thought that it was the main 
territory in the middle, the apple of the world's 
eye. 

On the other hand, the most imaginative 
nations, in their highest times, have had a 
respect for remote countries. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the ancient term barbarian, 
applied to foreigners, suggested the meaning 
we are apt to give it. It gathered some such 
insolence with it in the course of time ; but 
the more intellectual Greeks venerated the 
countries from which they brought the elements 
of their mythology and philosophy. The 
philosopher travelled into Egypt, like a son to 
see his father. The merchant heard in PhoB- 
nicia the far-brought stories of other realms, 
which he told to his delighted countrymen. 
It is sup])osed, that the mortal part of Mentor 
in the Odyuey was drawn from one of these 
voyagers. When Anacharsis the Scythian 
was reproached with his native place by an 
unworthy Greek, he said, ** My country may 
be a shame to me, but you are a shame to your 
country." Greece had a lofty notion of the 
Persians and the Great King, till Xerxes came 
over to teach it better, and betrayed the soft- 
ness of their skulls. 

It was the same with the Arabians, at the 
time when they had the accomplishments of 
the world to themselves ; as we see bv their 
delightful tales. Every thing shines with them 
in the distance, like a sunset. What an ami- 
able people are their Persians ! What a 
wonderful place is the island of Sereudib ! 
You would think nothing could be finer than 
the Caliph's city of Bagdat, till you hear of 
*' Grand Cairo ;" and how has that epithet 
and that name towered in the imagination of 
all those, who have not had the misfortune to 
see the modem city ! Sindbad was respected, 
like Ulysses, because he had seen so many 
adventures and nations. So was Aboulfaouris 
the Great Voyager, in the Persian Tales. His 
very name sounds like a wonder. 

With many a tempest had his beard been shaken. 

It was one of the workings of the great 
Alfred's mind, to know about far-distant coun- 
tries. There is a translation by him of a book 
of geography ; and he even employed people 
to travel : a great stretch of intellectual muni- 
ficence for those times. About the same 
period, Ilaroun al Raschid (whom our manhood 
is startled to find almost a less real person 
than we thought him, for his very reality) 
wrote a letter to the Emperor of the West, 
Charlemagne. Here is Arabian and Italian 
romance, shaking hands in person. 

The Crusades jiierced into a new world of 
remoteness. We do not know whether those 
were much benefited, who took part in them ; 
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but for the imaginative persons remaining at 
home, the idea of going to Palestine must 
have been like travelling into a supernatural 
world. When the campaign itself had a good 
effect, it must have been of a very line and 
highly-tempered description. Chaucer's Knight 
had been 

Sometime with the lord of Falatie 

Agen anotho' hethen in Turkie : 

And evermore he had a sovereign price : 

And though that he was worthy, he was wise. 

And of hia port as meek as is a mayde. 

How like a return from the moon must have 
been the re>appearance of such travellers as 
Sir John Mandevile, Marco Polo, and William 
do Rubruquis, with their news of Prester 
John, the Great Mogul, and the Great Cham 
of Tartary ! The loug-lost voyager must have 
been like a person consecrated in all the 
quarters of heaven. His staff and his beard 
i must have looked like relics of his former 
self. The Venetians, who were some of the 
earliest European travellers, have been re- 
marked, among their other amiable qualities, 
for their great respect for strangers. The 
peculiarity of their position, and the absence 
of 80 many things which are common-places to 
other countries, such as streets, horses, and 
coaches, add, no doubt, to this feeling. But a 
foolish or vain people would only feel a con- 
tempt for what they did not possess. Milton, 
in one of those favourite passages of his, in 
which he turns a nomenclature into such gmnd 
meaning and music, shows us whose old footing 
he had delighted to follow. How he enjoys 
the distance ; emphatically using the words 
far,farihatf and utmoit! 

— Embassies from r^ons far remote, 

In rarious habits, on the Appian road. 

Or on the Emilian ; some from farthest south, 

Syene. and where the shadow both way falls, 

Meroe, Nilotick Isle ; and more to west. 

The realm of Bocchus to the Black-moor sea ; 

From the Asian kings, and Parthian among these ; 

From India and the golden Chersonese, 

And utmost Indian isle Taprobane— Parod. Reg. b. ir. 

One of the main helps to our love of remote- 
ness in general, is the associations we connect 
with it of peace and quietness. Whatever 
there may be at a distance, people feel as if 
they should escape from the worry of their 
local cares. '^ O that I had wings like a dove ! 
then would I fly away and be at rest." The 
word far is often used wilfully in poetry, to 
render distance still more distant. An old 
English song begins — 

In Irelando farre over the sea 
There dwelt a bonny king. 

Thomson, a Scotchman, speaking of the western 
isles of his own countr}', has that delicious 
line, full of a dreary yet lulling pleasure ; — 

As when a shepherd of the Hebrid isles, 
Plaetd/ar amid the nulaneholp main. 



In childhood, the total ignorance of the 
world, especially when we are brought up ni 
some confined spot, renders everything beyond 
the bounds of our dwelling a distance and a 
romance. Mr. Lamb, in his RecolUcHona tf 
Chritfi Hospital, says that he remembers when 
some half-dozen of his school-fellows set ol^ 
^ without map, card, or compass, on a seriou 
expedition to find out Philip Quarll's Island.* 
We once encountered a set of boys as romantio. 
It was at no greater distance than at the foot 
of a hill near Hampstead ; yet the spot was so 
perfectly Cisalpine to them, that two of them 
came up to us with looks of hushing eagei^ 
ness, and asked ** whether, on the other side 
of that hill, there were not robbers ;" to whichp 
the minor adventurer of the two added, ** and 
some say serpents." They had all got bows 
and arrows, and were evidently hovering 
about the place, betwixt daring and apprehen- 
sion, as on the borders of some wild region. 
We smiled to think which it was that hus- 
banded their suburb wonders to more advan- 
tage, they or we : for while they peopled the 
place with robbers and serpents, we were 
peopling it with sylvans and fairies. 

** 80 was it when my life began ; 
60 is it now I am a man ; 
Bo be it when 1 shall grow old. 

Or let me die ! 
The child is father to the man ; 
And I could wish mj* days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.* 



XIX.— A TALE FOR A CHIMNEY CORNER. 

A MAN who does not contribute his quota 
of grim story now-a-days, seems hardly to be 
free of the republic of letters. He is bound to 
wear a deatli's-head, as part of his inrngnifL, 
If he does not frighten everybody, he is nobody. 
If he does not shock the ladies, what can be 
expected of him t 

We confess we think very cheaply of these 
stories in general A story, merely horrible 
or even awful, which contains no sentiment' 
elevating to the human heart and its hopes, is 
a mere appeal to the least judicious, least 
healthy, and least masculine of our passions,— 
fear. They whose attention can be gravely 
arrested by it, are in a fit state to receive any 
absurdity with respect ; and this is the reason, 
why less talents are required to enforce it, than 
in any other species of composition. With 
this opinion of such things, we may be allowed 
to say, that we would undertake to write a 
dozen horrible stories in a day, all of which 
should make the common worsliippers of power, 
who were not in the very healthiest condition, 
turn pale. We would tell of Haunting Old 
Women, and Knocking Ghosts, and Solitary 
Lean Hands, and Empnsas on One Leg, and 
Ladies growing Longer and Longer, and Horrid 
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.Nl)( lu thraugli Ki^y-hnles, sod 
Ueiuiti, uid Sliripking Blatues, and 
Llim uf KhHpf, »iid Things 
drove jituple tluul ; and In- 
:tut brsidcs. But who would 
lilL a !(»; i>r vesl, or a GenDBn 

is u fuay a» grintiiog : but it 
letbing to put a huidaomc face od 
" — irte become ofsuspicioos merit 
tbfj' lean to Nuwptle-like 
'Ij of blood aod wuands. A 
Me leaptrt for a Row-hMid- 
ibonea, becaase all images n-haUo- 
I anil IcTTor are new and fiiarful to 
fanoo) af^ ; hui suffmn^ mcrel; 
bUm aabliinatcd lik« those of Piii- 

boconiG awfhl to him, must be 
on Ibe groeaai^a of llie sbaniblen. 
leaA was a rvH^HKlahte thing in tlio 
ponng raank, or of a una cam[ielled 
IB Uc* of lifi' and sooititj, or of a, 
miy burifid in the diwert. Uolbeiu'e 
Dnth, in wbieh every grinniug 
■da along a tiuui of rank, from the 
• gvotlpnuin, i* a good Memento 
U«r« tlie •kolcUiiu have on air of 
MM and Mliriral. If wo were 
wUh lliem iu a grave way, a« spec- 
mU hmvc a right to lult how thej 
( ahunt without muscles. Thus 
Ml talM written hj such authors a« 
r. Lvtria, who wuutwl aenliment to 
» ttrari of truth, are quite puerile. 
«pae*ral nuns go about bleeding, we 
m^t in deevnej to have applied 
Mt of a surgeon. Ilia Little Urej 
■it Mnnching hearts, are of a piece 
s tlwt eat cats for a wager. 
bat civB tnental pain to no purpose, 
Uub parpnae compared with the 
IdMl tb«7 excite of bnmnn niitiire, 
tlieir way, an these, 
aa pemieiauB : for Iho latter 
to grown people. They ori- 
aatue eAti«mea, of callous- 
i want of excitement, as the 
» of thew hereafter, l)ur 
It I* villi tilings gliBstly and 

.Most, to brapoodniie, sfaonid unite, 
B (Millie, objects such aa they ore 
k * {icrlcnuUnral spirit. Aud to be 
an^— at l(^ast to add to tlie other 
■uitMnenI a moral utility,— tbey 

L MMO* out of the nest world to 
lof an- Jntiaa in this ; or something 
toeHTjon tbe idea of our humanity 
kibv ncB whnn we least (bink we 
iftmdins. When <' the buried ma- 
DHnaik" revitita earth lo speak to 
•■bt, be comes armed, as he used to 



be, in bis comjilote sterf. His vidnr is raised ; 
and the itame tiiio face is there ; only, in spile 
of his punishing errand and bis own sullrrings, 
with 



When Duune the poet, in his thoughtful 
GiigemcsB to rocoQcilu life and death, had a 
figure of himself painted in a, shroud, and laid 
by his bedside in a coffin, he did a higher thing 
tlian the monks and hermits with tlieir skulls- 
It was taking his humanity with him into the 
other world, not affecting to lower the sense 
of it by regarding it piecemeal or in the frumc- 
work. Dums, in bis Taa t/Slunter, shows the 
dead in tlieir coffins a^r tlie same fashion. 
He does not toy bare to us their sketctoiis or 
refuse, things with which we can conneei no 
sympathy or spiritual wonder. They still are 
Sesh and body to rctuin tlie one ; yet so look 
and behave, incoaaistent iu their very coiuus- 
teocy, as to excite the other. 

CDffim ebood round Vko opvn pnaisa, 

Whloh iliDiitd llu dewl Id Iheir lut dnms: 

And bj tome deilUah minlrlli ilelulX. 

EHh, in hli could hsnd, )u!ld a l]|ht. 

Re-animatiun is perhaps the most ghastly of 
all ghostly things, uniting as il does an appear- 
ance of natural interdiction from tho nest 
world, with a supernatural experieuoe of it. 
Our human consciousness is jarred out of its 
self-posseseioD. Tho extremes of habit and 
newness, of common-place and astonishment, 
meet suddenly, without the kindly introitac- 
lion of death and cliange : and the stranger 
uppals us in proportion. When the account 
appeared the other duy in the newspapers of 
the galvanized dead body, whoso features as 
well us limbs underwent such contortions, 
that it seemed as if it were about to rise up, 
one almost expected to hear, for the first time, 
news of the other world. Perbaps the most 
appalling figure in Spenser is Iliat of Malegvr : 
(/■Wy(^,b. ll.c. xi.) 



Thatu 

Whlla bl> iMig Icfi nJgb nujihi nc 
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Mr. Coleridge, in that voyage of his to the 
brink of all unutlerabte things, the Antiatt 
Mariner (which worlcs out however a fine Een- 
titnent), docs not set mereghosts or hobgoblins 
to man the shipagoin, whpji its crew are dead ; 
but re-animates, for a while, the crew them- 
selves. Tlioreis a striking fiction of this sort 
in Hale's notes upon the Koran. Solomon dies 
during the building of ibo temple, but his body 
remaius leaning on a staff and overlooking the 
workmen, as if it wore olive ; till a (rorm 
gnawing through the prop.he falls down. — Tli'' 
coQtmst of the uppeaiance of huiniiciily willi 
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something mortal or supernatural, is always 
the more terrible in proportion as it is complete. 
In tlie pictures of the temptations of saints 
and hermits, where the holy person is sur- 
i rounded, tcazed, and enticed, with devils and 
fantastic shapes, the most shocking phantasm* is 
that of the beautiful woman. To return also to 
the poem above-mentioned. The most appalling 
personage in Mr. Coleridge's Ancient Manner 
is the Spectre-woman, who is called Life-in- 
Death. lie renders the most hideous abstrac- 
tion more terrible than it could otherwise have 
been, by embod3ring it in its own reverse. 
•* Death " not only ** lives " in it ; but the " un- 
utterable *' becomes uttered. To see such an 
unearthly passage end in such earthliness, 
seems to turn common-place itself into a sort 
of spectral doubt. The Mariner, alter describ- 
ing the horrible calm, and the rotting sea in 
which the ship was stuck, is speaking of a 
strange sail which he descried in the distance : 

The western wave waa all a-flame. 
The day waa well-nigh done ! 
Almost upon the western wave 
R^ted the hrood bright sun ; 
When that strange ^ip drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the sun. 

And straight the sun was flecked with bars 
(Heaven's Mother send us grace !) 
As If through a dungeon-grate he peer'd. 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she neers and neers ! 
Are those her sails that glance in the sun 
Like restless gossameres ? 

Are those her ribs, through which the sun 
Did peer as through a grate ? 
And is that Wonuin all her crew? 
Is that a death ? and are there two ? 
Is Death that Woman's mate ? 

Her lips were red, her looks were trte, 
Her locks were yellow as gold, 
Her skin was as white as lepro^. 
The Night-Mare Life-inDeath was she. 
Who thicks man's blood with cold. 

But we must come to Mr. Coleridge's story 
with our subtlest imaginations upon us. Now 
let us put our knees a little nearer the fire, 
and tell a homelier one about Life in Death. 
The groundwork of it is in Sandys' Commen- 
tary upon Ovid, and quoted from Sabinus*. 

A gentleman of Bavaria, of a noble family, 
was so afflicted at the death of his wife, that 
unable to bear the company of any other per- 
son, he gave himself up to a solitary way of 
living. This was the more remarkable in him, 
as he had been a man of jovial habits, fond of 
his wine and visitors, and impatient of having 
his numerous indulgences contradicted. But 
in the same temper perhaps might be found 
the cause of his sorrow ; for though he would 
be impatient with his wife, as with others, yet 

* The Saxon Latin poet, we presume, professor of belles- 
lettres at Frankfort. We know nothing of him except 
from a biographical dictionary. 



his love for her was one of the gentlest willt 
he had ; and the sweet and unaffected face 
which she always turned upon his anger, might 
have been a thing more ea£iy for him to trespsM 
upon while living, than to forget, when dead and 
gone. His very anger towards her, compared 
with that towards others, was a relief to him. 
It was rather a wish to refresh himself in the 
balmy feeling of her patience, than to make 
her unhappy herself, or to punish her, as some 
would have done, for that virtuous contract to 
his own vice. 

But whether he bethought himself, after her 
death, that this was a very selfish mode of 
loving ; or whether as some thought, he had 
wearied out her life with habits so contrary to 
her own ; or whether, as others reported, he 
had put it to a fatal risk by some lordly piece 
of self-will, in consequence of which she had 
caught a fever on the cold river during a night 
of festivity ; he surprised ever those who 
thought that he loved her, by the extreme 
bitterness of his grief. The very mention of 
festivity, though he was patient for the first 
day or two, afterwards threw him into a pai^ 
sion of rage ; but by degrees even his rage 
followed his other old habits. He was gentle^ 
but ever silent. He ate and drank but snffi* 
cient to keep him alive ; and used to spend the 
greater part of the day in the spot where his 
wife was buried. 

He was going there one evening, in a very 
melancholy manner, with his eyes turned 
towards the earth, and had just entered the 
rails of the burial-ground, when he waa aiO- 
costcd by the mild voice of somebody coming 
to meet him. ^ It is a blessed evening, Bir,*^ 
said the voice. The gentleman looked up. 
Nobody but himself was allowed to be in the 
place at that hour ; and yet he saw, with as- 
tonishment, a young chorister approaching 
him. He was going to express some wonder, 
when, he said, the modest though assured look 
of the boy, and the extreme beauty of his 
countenance, which glowed in the setting son 
before him, made an iiTesistible addition t(^ 
the singular sweetness of his voice ; and he 
asked him with an involuntary calmness, and 
a gesture of respect, not what he did there, bot 
what he wished. ** Only to wish you all good 
things," answered the stranger, who had now 
come up, " and to give you this letter.'* The 
gentleman took the letter, and saw upon it, 
with a beating yet scarcely bewildered hearty 
the handwriting of his wife. He raised his 
eyes again to speak to the boy, but he was 
gone. He cast them far and near round the 
place, but there were no traces of a passenger. 
He then opened the letter ; and by the divine 
light of the setting sun, read these words : 

" To my dear husband, who sorrows for his 
wife : 

^'^ Otto, my husband, the soul you regret so 
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is returned. You will know the truth of this, 
and be prepared with calmness to see it, by 
the divineness of the messenger, who has 
passed you. You will find me sitting in the 
puhlic walk, pra}'ing for you ; praying, that 
yon may never more give way to those gusts 
of passion, and those curses against others, 
which divided us. 

*^ This, with a warm hand, from the living 
Bertha." 

Otto (for such, it seems, was the gentleman's 
name) went instantly, calmly, quickly, yet with 
a sort of benumbed being, to the public walk. 
He felt, but with only a half-consciousness, as 
if he glided without a body. But all his spirit 
was awake, eager, intensely conscious. It 
Kerned to him as if there had been but two 
things in the world — Life and Death ; and 
that Death was dead. All else appeared to 
have been a dream. He had awaked from a 
vaking state, and found himself all eye, and 
q>irit, and locomotion. He said to himself, 
once, as he went : ^ This is not a dream. I 
iriil ask my great ancestors to-morrow to my 
new bridal feast, for they are alive." Otto 
had been calm at first, but something of old 
and triumphant feelings seemed again to come 
orer him. Was he again too proud and con- 
fident ? Did his earthly humours prevail 
again, when he thought them least upon him ! 
We shall see. 

The Bavarian arrived at the public walk. 
It was fiill of people with their wives and 
children, enjoying the beauty of the evening. 
Something like common fear came over him, 
as he went in and out among them, looking at 
the benches on each side. It happened that 
there was only one person, a lady, sitting upon 
them. She had her veil down ; and his being 
underwent a fierce but short convulsion as he 
went near her. Something had a little baffled 
the calmer inspiration of the angel that had 
accosted him : for fear prevailed at the in- 
stant, and Otto passed on. He returned before 
he had reached the end of the walk, and ap- 
proached the lady again. She was still sitting 
b the same quiet posture, only he thought she 
looked at him. Again he passed her. On his 
second return, a grave and sweet courage came 
upon him, and in an under but firm tone of in- 
quiry, he said ** Bertha ! " — ** I thought you 
had forgotten me,*' said that well-known and 
mellow voice, which he had seemed as far from 
ever hearing again as earth is from heaven. 
He took her hand, which grasped his in turn ; 
and they walked home in silence together, 
the arm, which was wound within his, giving 

; warmth for warmth. 

' The neighbours seemed to have a miracu- 
lous want of wonder at the lady's re-appear- 

' ance. Something was said about a mock- 

\ funeral, and her having withdrawn from his 
company for awhile; but visitors came as 



before, and his wife returned to her house- 
hold affairs. It was only remarked that she 
always looked pale and pensive. But she 
was more kind to all, even than before ; and 
her pensiveness seemed rather the result of 
sotne great internal thought, than of uuhappi- 
ness. 

For a year or two, the Bavarian retained the 
better temper which he' acquired. His for- 
tunes flourished beyond his earliest ambi- 
tion ; the most amiable as well as noble 
persons of the district were frequent visitors ; 
and people said, that to be at Otto's house, 
must be the next thing to being in heaven. 
But by degrees his self-will returned with his 
prosperity. He never vented impatience on 
his wife ; but he again began to sliow, that the 
disquietude it gave her to see it vented on 
others, was a secondary thing, in his mind, to 
the indulgence of it. Whether it was, that 
his grief for her loss had been rather remorse 
than affection, so he lield himself secure if he 
treated her well ; or whether he was at all 
times rather proud of her, than fond ; or 
whatever was the cause which again set his 
antipathies above his sympathies, certain it 
was, that his old habits returned upon him ; 
not so often indeed, but with greater violence 
and pride when they did. These were the 
only times, at which his wife was observed to 
show any ordinary symptoms of uneasiness. 

At length, one day, some strong rebuff which 
he had received from an alienated neighbour 
threw him into such a transport of rage, that 
he gave way to the most bitter imprecations, 
crying witii a loud voice — ** This treatment to 
ihe tool Tome! To me, who if the world 

knew all " At these words, his wife, who 

had in vain laid her hand upon his, and looked 
him with dreary earnestness in the face, sud- 
denly glided from the room. He and two or 
three who were present, were struck with a 
dumb horror. They said, she did not walk 
out, nor vanish suddenly ; but glided, as one 
who could dispense with the use of feet. 
After a moment's pause, tlie others proposed 
to him to follow her. He made a movement 
of despair ; but they went. There was a short 
passage, which turned to the right into her fa- 
vourite room. They knocked at the door twice 
or three times, and received no answer. At 
last, one of them gently opened it ; and looking 
in, they saw her, as they thought, standing 
before a fire, which was the only light in the 
room. Yet she stood so far from it, as rather 
to be in the middle of the room ; only the 
face was towards the fire, and she seemed 
looking upon it. They addressed her, but re- 
ceived no answer. They stepped gently 
towards her, and still received none. The 
figure stood dumb and unmoved. At last, one 
of them "nent round in front, and instantly fell 
on the floor. The figure was without body. 
A hoUow hood was left instead of a face. 
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The clothes were standing upright by them- 
selves. 

That room was blocked up for ever, for the 
clothes, if it might be so, to moulder away. It 
was called the Room of the Lady's Figure. 
The house, after the gentleman's death, vma 
long uninhabited, and at length burnt by the 
peasants in an insurrection. As for himself, 
he died about nine months after, a gentle and 
child-like penitent, lie had never stirred 
from the house since ; and nobody would ven- 
ture to go near him, but a man who had the 
reputation of being a reprobate. It was from 
this man that the particulars of the story came 
first. He would distribute the gentleman's 
alms in groat abundance to any strange poor 
who would accept them ; for most of the 
neighbours held them in horror. He tried all 
he could to get the parents among them to let 
some of their little children, or a single one of 
them, go to see his employer. They said he 
even asked it one day with tears in his eyes. 
But they shuddered to think of it ; and the 
matter was not mended, when this profane 
person, in a fit of impatience, said one day that 
he would have a child of his own on purpose. 
His employer, however, died in a day or two. 
They did not believe a word he told them of 
all the Bavarian's gentleness, looking upon the 
latter as a sort of Ogre, and upon his agent as 
little better, though a good-natured-looking 
earnest kind of person. It was said many 
years after, that this man had been a friend of 
the Bavarian's when young, and had been de- 
serted by him. And the young believed it, 
whatever the old might do. 



XX.— THIEVES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Having met in the HctHeian MitceUamy with 
an account of a pet thief of ours, the famous 
Du Yall, who flourished in the time of Charles 
the Second, and wishing to introduce him 
worthily to the readers, it has brought to mind 
such a number of the light-fingered gentry, his 
predecessors, that we aJmost feel hustled by 
the thoughts of them. Our subject, we may 
truly fear, will run away with us. We feel 
beset, like poorTasso in his dungeon ; and are 
not sure that our paper will not suddenly be 
conveyed away from under our pen. Already 
we miss some excellent remarks, which we 
should have made in this place. If the reader 
should meet with any of that kind hereafter, 
upon the like subject, in another man's writings, 
twenty to one they are stolen from us, and 
ought, to have enriched this our plundered 
exordium. Ho that steals an author's purse, 
may emphatically be said to steal trash ; but 

he that filches from him his good things 

Alas, we thought our subject would be running 
away with us. We must keep firm. We 



must put something heavier in our remarks, 
as the little thin Grecian philosopher used to 
put lead in his pockets, lest the wind should 
steal him. 

The more ruffianly crowd of thieves should 
go first, as pioneers ; but they can hardly be 
looked upon as progenitors of our gentle Da 
Yall ; and besides, with all their ferocity, 
some of them assume a grandeur, from stand- 
ing in the remote shadows of antiquity. There 
was the famous son, for instance, of Vulcan 
and Medusa, whom Virgil calls the dire aspect 
of half-human Cacus — Semihominis Caci fades 
dira. (iEneid, b. viii. v. 194.) He was the 
raw-head-and-bloody-bones of ancient fable. 
He lived in a cave by Mount Aventine, breath- 
ing out fiery smoke, and haunting king Evan- 
dor's highway like the Apollyon of Pilgrim's 
Progress. 

Semperque reoend 

CaKle tepebat humus ; foribui^ue adfixa saperUs 

Ora virftm tristi pcndebant pallida tabo. 

The place about was ever in a plash 

Of steaming blood ; and o'er the insulting door 

Hung pallid human heads, defaced with dreary fore. 

He stole some of the cows of Hercules, and 
dragged them backwards into his cave to pre- 
vent discovery ; but the oxen happening to 
low, the cows answered them ; and the demi- 
god, detecting the miscreant in his cave, 
strangled him after a hard encounter. This 
is one of the earliest sharping tricks upon 
record. 

Autolycus, the son of Mercury (after whom 
Shakspeare christened his merry rogue in the 
Winttf't Tale) was a thief suitable to tJie greater 
airiness of his origin. He is said to have per- 
formed tricks which must awake the envy 
even of horse-dealers ; for in pretending to 
return a capital horse which he had stolen, he 
palmed upon the owners a sorry jade of an 
ass ; which was gravely received by those flats 
of antiquity. Another time he went still 
farther; for having conveyed away a hand- 
some bride, he sent in exchange an old lady 
elaborately hideous ; yet the husband did not 
find out the trick till he had got ofi^ 

Autolycus himself, however, was outwitted 
by Sisyphus, the son of iEolus. Autolycus 
was in the habit of stealing his neighbonn^ 
cattle, and altering the marks upon theuL 
Among others he stole some from Sisyphus ; 
but notwithstanding his usual precautions, he 
was astonished to find the latter come and 
pick out his oxen, as if nothing had happened. 
He had marked them under the hoof. Auto* 
lycus, it seems, had the usual generosity of 
genius ; and was so pleased with this evidence 
of superior cunning, that some say he gave 
him in marriage his daughter Anticlea, who 
was afterwards the wife of Laertes, the fkther 
of Ulysses. According to others, however, he 
only favoured him with his daughter's com- 
pany for a time, a fashion not yet extinct in 
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some primitive conntries ; and it was a re- 
proach made against Uljsses, that Laertes was 
only his pretended, and Sisyphus his real, 
father. Sisyphns has the credit of being the 
greatest knave of antiquity. His famous 
punishment in hell, of being compelled to roll 
a stone up a hill to all eternity, and seeing it 
always go down again, is attributed by some to 
a characteristic trait, which he could not help 
playing off upon Pluto. It was supposed by 
the ancients, that a man^s ghost wandered in a 
melancholy manner upon the banks of the 
Styx, as long as his corpse remained without 
burial. Sisyphus on his death-bed purposely 
charged his wife to leave him unburied ; and 
then begged Pluto*s permission to go back to 
earth, on his parole, merely to pimish her for 
so scandalous a neglect. Like the lawyer, 
however, who contrived to let his hat fall inside 
the door of heaven, and got St. Peter's per- 
mission to step in for it, Sisyphus would not 
return ; and so when Pluto had him again, he 
paid him for the trick with setting him upon 
this everlasting job. 

The exploits of Mercury himself, the god of 
cunning, may be easily inmgined to surpass 
everythingachieved by profaner hands. Homer, 
in the hymn to his honour, has given a delight- 
ful account of his prematurity in swindling. 
He had not been bom many hours before he 
stole Vulcan's tools. Mars' sword, and Jupiter's 
sceptre. He beat Cupid in a wrestling bout 
on the same day ; and Venus caressing him 
for his conquest, he returned the embrace by 
I filching away her girdle. He would also have 
: stolen Jupiter's thunderbolts, but was afraid of 
burning his fingers. On the evening of his 
birth-day, he drove off the cattle of Admotus, 
which Apollo was tending. The good-humoured 
god of wit endeavoured to frighten him into 
restoring them ; but could not help laughing 
vhen, in the midst of his threatenings, he 
found himself without his quiver. 

The history of thieves is to be found either 
in that of romance, or in the details of the 
histoTy of cities. The latter have not come 
down to us from the ancient world, with some 
exceptions in the comic writers, immaterial to 
our present purpose, and in the loathsome 
rhetoric of Petronius. The finest thief in old 
history is the pirate who made that famous 
answer to Alexander, in which he said that the 
conqueror was only the mightier thief of the 
two. The story of the thieving architect in 
Herodotus we will tell another time. We can 
call to mind no other thieves in the Greek and 
Latin writers (always excepting political ones) 
except some paltry fellows who stole napkins 
at dinner ; and the robbers in Apuleius, the 
precursors of those in Gil Bias. When we 
come, however, to the times of the Arabians 
and of chivalry, they abound in all their glory, 
both great and small. Who among us does 
not know by heart the story of the never-to-be- 



forgotten Forty Thieves, with their treasure in 
the green wood, their anxious observer, their 
magical opening of the door, their captain, 
their concealment in the jars, and the scalding 
oil, that, as it were, extinguished them groan- 
ing, one by one ? Have we not all ridden 
backwards and forwards with them to the wood 
a hundred times ? — watched them, with fear 
and trembling, from the tree ! — sewn up, 
blindfolded, the four quarters of the dead body ? 
— and said, " Open Sesame," to every door at 
school! May we ride with them again and 
again ; or we shall lose our appetite for some 
of the best things in the world. 

We pass over those interlopers in our English 
family, the Danes ; as well as RoUo the Norman, 
and other freebooters, who only wanted less 
need of robbery, to become respectable con- 
querors. In fact, they did so, as they got on. 
We have also no particular worthy to select 
from among that host of petty chieftains, who 
availed themselves of their knightly castles 
and privileges, to commit all sorts of unchival- 
rous outrages. These are the giants of modem 
romance ; and the Veglios, Malengins, and 
Pinabellos, of Pulci, Spenser, and Ariosto. 
They survived in the petty states of Italy a 
long while ; gradually took a less solitary, 
though hardly less ferocious shape, among the 
fierce political partisans recorded by Dante ; 
and at length became represented by the men 
of desperate fortunes, who make such a figure, 
between the gloomy and the gallant, in Mrs. 
Radcliffe's MygUries of Uddpho. The breaking 
up of the late kingdom of Italy, with its depend- 
encies, has again revived them in some degree ; 
but not, we believe, in any shape above common 
robbery. The regular modem thief seems to 
make his appearance for the first time in the 
imaginary character of Brunello, as described 
by Boiardo and Ariosto. He is a fellow that 
steals every valuable that comes in his way. 
The way in which he robs Sacripant, king of 
Circassia, of his horse, has been ridiculed by 
Cervantes ; if indeed he did not rather repeat 
it with great zest : for his use of tire theft is 
really not such a caricature as in Boiardo and 
his great follower. While Sancho is sitting 
lurapishly asleep upon the back of his friend 
Dapple, Gines de Passamonte, the famous thief, 
comes and gently withdraws the donkey from 
under him, leaving the somniculous squire 
propped upon the saddle with four sticks. His 
consternation on waking may be guessed. But 
in the Italian poets, the Circassian prince has 
only fallen into a deep meditation, when Bru- 
nello draws away his steed. Ariosto appears 
to have thought this extravagance a hazardous 
one, though he could not deny himself the 
pleasure of repeating it ; for he has made 
Sacripant blush, when called upon to testify 
how the horse was stolen from him. (Orlando 
Furio. lib. XXVII. st. 84.) 

In the Italian Novels and the old French 
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Tales, are a variety of extremely amusing 
stories of thieves, all most probably founded 
on fact. We will give a specimen as we go, 
by way of making this article the completer. 
A doctor of laws in Bologna had become rich 
enough, by scraping money together, to indulge 
himself in a grand silver cup, which he sent 
home one day to his wife from the goldsmith's. 
There were two sharping fellows prowling 
about that day for a particular object ; and 
getting scent of the cup, they laid their heads 
together, to contrive how they might indulge 
themselves in it instead. One of them accord- 
ingly goes to a fishmonger's, and buys a fine 
lamprey, which he takes to the doctor's wife, 
with her husband's compliments, and he would 
bring a company of his brother doctors with 
him to dinner, requesting in the meantime 
that she would send back the cup by the bearer, 
as ho had forgotten to have his arms engraved 
upon it. Tlie good lady, happy to obey all 
these pleasing impulses on the part of master 
doctor, takes in the fish, and sends out the cup, 
with equal satisfaction ; and sets about getting 
the dinner ready. The doctor comes home at 
his usual hour, and finding his dinner so much 
better than ordinary, asks with an air of 
wonder, where was the necessity of going to 
that expense : upon which the wife, putting on 
an air of wonder in her turn, and proud of 
possessing the new cup, asks him where are 
ail those brother doctors, whom he said he 
should bring with him. ** What does the fool 
mean ?" said the testy old gentleman. ** Mean ! " 
rejoined the wife — *^ what does tkit mean ?" 
pointing to the fish. The doctor looked down 
with his old eyes at the lamprey. ^ God 
knows," said he, '* what it means. I am sure 
I don't know what it means more than any 
other fish, except that I shall have to pay a 
pretty sum for every mouthful you eat of it." 
— « Why, it was your own doing, husband," 
said the wife ; " and you will renp.ember it, 
perhaps, when you recollect tliat the same man 
that brought me the fish, was to take away the 
cup to have your name engraved upon it" At 
tliis the doctor started back, with his eyes as 
wide open as the fish's, exclaiming, " And you 
gave it him, did you I" — " To be sure I did," 
returned the good housewife. The old doctor 
here began a })assiouate speech, which he sud- 
denly broke off; and after stamping up and 
down the room, and crying out that he was an 
undone advocate, ran quivering out into the 
street like one frantic, asking everybody if he 
had seen a man with a lamprey. The two 
rogues wercj walking all this time in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and seeing the doctor set off, in his 
frantic fit, to the goldsmith's, and knowing that 
he who brought the lamprey had been well 
disguised, they began to ask one another, in 
the jollity of their triumph, what need there 
was for losing a good lami)rey, because they 
had gained a cup. The other therefore went 



to the doctor's house, and putting on a face of 
good news, told the wife that tho enp mm 
found. ** Master doctor," siud he, ^ bade wb 
come and tell you that it was but a joke of 
your old fnend What's-his name.** — ^"Caatel* 
lani, I warrant me,** said the wife, with a face 
broad with delight. ** The same,** returned he : 
— ^ master doctor says tliat Signor CSaetellanv 
and the other gentlemen he spoke of, are waift> 
ing for yon at the Signor's house, where tlMj 
purpose to laugh away the choler they m 
menily raised, with a good dinner and wim^ 
and to that end they have sent me for the 
lamprey." — ** Take it in God's name," said the 
good woman ; ^ I am heartily glad to aee it go 
out of the house, and shall follow it myadf 
speedily." So saying, she gave him the fine 
hot fish, with some sauce, between two dithee ; 
and the knave, who felt already ronnd the 
comer with glee, slid it under his cloak, and 
made the best of his way to his companion, who 
lifted up his hands and eyes at sight of him, 
and asked twenty questions in a breath, and 
chuckled, and slapped his thigh, and snapped 
his fingers for joy, to think what a pair of fools 
two rogues Imd to do with. Little did the 
poor despairing doctor, on his return home, 
guess what they were saying of him as he 
passed the wall of the house in which they 
were feasting. ** Heyday 1" cried the wifis, 
smiling all abroad, as she saw him entering, 
''what, art thou come to fetch me then, bone 
of my bone ? Well ; if this isn't the gallanteot 
day I have seen many a year 1 It puts me in 
mind — it puts me in mind" Here the chirp- 
ing old lady was about to remind the doctor ot 
the days of his youth, holding out her arms and 
raising her quivering voice, when (we shudder 
to relate) she received a considerable cuff on 
the left cheek. '' You make me mad," cried 
the doctor, '^ with your eternal idiotical non- 
sense. What do you mean by coming to fetch 
you, and the gallantest day of your life T May 
the devil fetch you, and me, and that invisibhi 
fiend that stole the cup." — " What !" exclaimed 
the wife, suddenly changing her tone from a 
vociferous complaint which she had unthink* 
ingly set up, ** did you send nobody then for 
the lamprey !" Here the doctor cast his ejM 
upon the bereaved table; and unable to bear 
the shame of this additional loss, however 
trivial, began tearing his hair and beard, and 
hopping about the room, giving his wife a new 
and scandalous e[»ithet at every step, as if he 
was dancing to a catalogue of her imperfections. 
The story shook all the shoulders in Bologna 
for a month after. 

As we find, by the length to which this 
article has already reached, that we should 
otherwise l>e obliged to compress our recollec- 
tions of Spanish, French, and English thieTea, 
into a compass that would squeeze them into 
the merest dry notices, we will postpone them 
at once to our next number; and relate 
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another story fW>m the same Italian novelist 
that supplied our last*. Our author is Mas- 
raccio of Salerno, a novelist who disputes with 
Bandello the rank next in popularity to Boc- 
caccio. We have not the original hy us, and 
must be obliged to an English work for the 
groundwork of our story, as we have been to 
Faynter's Palace of Figure for the one just 
related. But we take the liberty usual with 
the repeaters of these stories ; we retain the 
incidents, but tell them in our own way, and 
imagine what might happen in the intervals. 

Two Neapolitan sharpers, having robbed a 
Genoese merchant- of his purse, make the best 
of their way to Sienna, where they arrive 
during the preaching of St. Bemardin. One 
oi them attends a sermon with an air of con- 
spicuous modesty and devotion, and afterwards 
waits upon tlie preacher, and addresses him 
thus : ** Reverend father, you see before you 
a man, poor indeed, but honest. I do not 
mean to boast ; God knows, I have no reason. 
Who upon earth has reason, unless it be one 
who will be the last to boast, like yourself, 
holj father?** Ilere the saintly orator shook 
his head. '^I do not mean,** resumed the 
stranger, ** to speak even of the reverend and 
illustrious Bemardin, but as of a man among 
men. For my part, I am, as it were, a creep- 
ing thing among them ; and yet I am honest. 
If I have any virtue, it is that. I crawl right 
onward in my path, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left; and yet I have my 
temptations. Reverend father, I have found 
this purse. I will not deny, that being often 
m want of the common necessaries of life, and 
having been obliged last night, in particular, 
to sit down faint at the city gates, for want of 
my ordinary crust and onion, which I had 
given to one (God help him) still worse off 
than myself, I did cast some looks— I did, I 
say, just open the purse, and cast a wistful 
eye at one of those shining pieces, that lay 
one over the other inside, with something like 
a wish that I could procure myself a meal 
with it, unknown to the lawful proprietor. 
But my conscience, thank Heaven, prevailed. 
I have to make two requests to you, reverend 
father, first, that you will absolve me for 
this my offence; and second, that you will 
be pleased to mention in one of your dis- 
courses, that a poor sinner from Milan, on liis 
road to hear them, has found a purse, and 
would willingly restore it to the right owner. 
I would fain give double the contents of it to 
find him out ; but then, what can I do ! All 
the wealth I have consists in my honesty. 
Be pleased, most illustrious father, to mention 

* In the orig:iiial edition of the Indicator this article 
VM divided into three numbers. Perhaps it would have 
been better had the division been retained; but per- 
plexities occur in hastily correcting a work for a new 
edition, which the reader will have the goodness to 
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I this in your discourse, as modestly as becomes 
' my nothingness; and to add especially, that 
the purse was found on the road from Milan, 
lying, miraculously as it were, upon a sunny 
bank, open to the view of all, under an olive- 
tree, not far from a little fountain, the plea- 
sant noise of which peradventure had invited 
the owner to sleep.** The good father, at 
hearing this detail, smiled at the anxious 
sincerity of the poor pilgrim, and, giving him 
the required absolution, promised to do his 
utmost to bring forth the proprietor. In his 
next sermon, he accordingly dwelt with such 
eloquence on the opportunities thrown in the 
way of the rich who lose purses to behave 
nobly, that his congregation several times half 
rose from their seats out of enthusiasmj and 
longed for some convenient loss of property, 
that might enable them to show their dis- 
interestedness. At the conclusion of it, how- 
ever, a man stepped forward, and said, that 
anxious as he was to do justice to the finder 
of the purse, which he knew to be his the 
moment he saw it (only he was loth to inter- 
rupt the reverend father), he had claims upon 
him at home, in the person of his wife and 
thirteen children, — fourteen perhaps, he might 
mm say, — which, to his great sorrow, pre- 
vented him from giving the finder more than 
a quarter of a piece ; this however he offered 
him with the less scruple, since he saw the 
seraphic disposition of tlie reverend preacher 
and his congregation, who he had no doubt 
would make ample amends for this involuntary 
deficiency on the part of a poor family man, 
the whole portion of whose wife and children 
might be said to be wrapped up in that purse. 
His sleep under the olive-tree had been his 
hist for these six nights (here the other man 
said, with a tremulous joy of acknowledgment, 
that it was indeed just six nights since ho had 
found it); and Ile-aven only knew when he 
should have had another, if his children*8 
bread, so to speak, had not been found again.** 
With these words, the sharper (for such, of 
course, he was) presented the quarter of a 
piece to his companion, who made all but a 
prostration for it ; and hastened with the purse 
out of the church. The other man*8 circum- 
stances were then inquired into, and as he 
was found to have almost as many children 
as the purse-owner, and no possessions at all, 
as he said, but his honesty, — all his children 
being equally poor and pious, — a considerable 
subscription was raised for him ; so large 
indeed, that on the appearance of a new 
claimant next day, the pockets of the good 
people were found empty. This was no other 
than the Genoese merchant, who having turned 
back on his road when he missed his purse, 
did not stop till he came to Sienna, and heard 
the news of the day before. Imagine the 
feelings of the deceived people ! Saint Ber- 
nardin was convinced tliat the two cheats 
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j were devils In disguise. The rtuiidput uniion 
had thought pretty nearly as mucli all along, 
but had hrld liii longue, and now hoped it 
I would b« a lotsou to people not to listen to 
' everybody who could talk, especially to the 
neglect of Saint Antoalo's monaaiery. At to 
I the people themaelves, thry thou^t vuiously. 
Host of them wpre inortiEed at having been 
cheated; and Hime awore they never would 
I be cheated again, let appearances be 'what 
I tUcy might. Others thought tliat this was a 
i reaolution somewhat equivocal, and more con- 
' vnnient than happy. For onr parts, we think 
I the hut were right : and this reminds us of a 
tme English alory, more good than slriking, 
which we heard u short while ago from a 
friend. He knew a nan of rugged manners, 
but good heart (not that the two things, as a 
lover uf pareutbeses will gay, are at all bound 
to go togetlier), who had a wife soiiie-what 
riven to debating with hackney-coachmen, and 
dispnting acts of settlement respecting half- 
miles, and quarter-miles, and abominable addi- 
tional sixpences. The good housewife waa 
lingering at the door. Bad exclaiming agminitt 
oca of these monstrous charioteers, whose 
hoarse low voice was hoard at intervals, full 
of lying protestations and bad weather, when 
the busbcnd called out from a back-room, 
"Never mind there, never mind:— let her be 
cheated ; let her ho cheated." 

"*hiB is a digression; bat it is as well to 
introduce it, in order to take away a certain 
bitterness out of the mouth of the otiier's 

Vo now come to a very unromantic set of 
roguen; the Spanbb ones. InapoeticaJspuse, 
at least, they are unromantic ; though duubt- 
tess the mountains of Spain have seen as 
picturesque vagabonds in their time as any. 
There are the robbers in Gil Blia, who have, 
t least, B respectable cavern, and louds of 
polite superfluities. Who can fui^t the lofty- 
named Captun Rolando, with his sturdy height 
and his whiskers, sliowing with a lighted torch 
his treasure to the tiinid stripling, Gil Bias! 
The most illoBtrioua theft in Spanish story is 
one recorded of no less a person than the fine 
old national hero, the Cid. As the sufferers 
were Jews, it might 1)C thought that liis con- 
science would not have hart him in those 
days; but 'My Cid" was a kind of early 
soldier in behalf of sentiment ; and though he 

it to work roughly, he meant nobly and 
kindly. "God knows," said he, on the present 

«ion, "I do lliia thing more of neecasity 
than of witfuluess; hut by God's help I ehaU 
redeem all." The case was this. The Cid, 

) WHS loo good a subject to please bis 
master, the king, had quarrelled with him, or 
rather, had been banished; and nobody was 
to give him house-room or food, A number 
of fHend^ however, followed him ; and h^ the 
help of his nephew, Martin Antolinez, ho pro- ; 



posed to mise some money. >tarlin accord- 
ingly negotiated the business with a couple 
of rich Juws, who, for a deposit of two chests 
full of spoil, which they were not to open for 
B year, on account of political cirt'umslancea, 
agreed to advance six hundred marks. "Well, 
then," said Martin Antolinez, "ye see that the 
night is advancing : the Cid ia in haste, gi<ra 
us the marks." "Thiii ia not the way of buii- 
ness," said tbey; "we must take lirsl, and 
then give." Martin accordingly goea with 
them to the Cid, who in the meantime liM 
filled a couple of heavy chests with sand. 
Cid smiled as they kissed his hand, and said, 
" Ye see I am going out of the land because 
of the king's displeasure; but I shall leaVB 
something with ye." The Jews mode a tiut- 
abb answer, and were then desired to take 
the chests; but, though strong men, they 
could not raise them from the ground. Thtl 
put them in such spirits, that after telling ont 
the sis hundred marks (which Don Martia 
took without weighing), they offered the Cid 
a present of a fine red skin; and upon Don 
Martin's saggesting that he thought his own 
services in tlie business merited a pairof hoM^ 
tliey consulted a minute with each other, in 
order to do everything judiciously, and then 
gave him money enough to buy, not only the 
hose, but a rich doublet and good cloak ir'~ 
the bargain '. 

The regular sharping rogues, however, thtl 
abound in S|janish hooks of adventure, I 
one B]>ecies of romance about tbeiu of a very 
peculiar nature. It may be called, we fear, j 
as far as Spain ia concerned, a " romance of ' 
real life." We allude to the absolute want 
and hunger which is so often the original of 
their sin. A vein of this craving nUnre n 
throughout most of the SpuniBb novels, 
other countries theft is generally represented | 
as the result of an abuse of plenty, or of some | 
other kind of profligacy, or absolute ruin. But ( 
it seems to bo an understood thing, tliat to ' 
poor in Spain is to be in want of the tx 
monost neuessariesof life. If a poor man, ben | 
and tliere, happens not to be in so destitute I 
a state as the rest, be thinks himself bonad { 
to maintain the popular character for an a; 
titc, and manifests the most prodigiotis si 
of punctuality and anticipation in all mat 
relating to meals. Whoever thinks of SanchO) 
and does not think of ten minutes beAM 
luncheon I Don Quixote, on the other hi 
counts it uogenteel and undignified tc 
hungry. Tlie cheat who flatters Gil 1 

• 8«i Mr. BnatUvi'* acdliml nompUmiflii entllM TV 
ChraMUi nflSi Cid. I»ik iij. wc. !). Tbe vDnlm *1 IM 
end of Ihn bmll. attrlliulcd to Mr. tlookhun Fran, ef s 
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reckons himself entitled to be insultingly tri- 
umphant, merely because he has got a dinner 
out of him. 

Of all these ingenious children of necessity, 
whose roguery has been sharpened by per- 
petual want, no wit was surely ever kept 
at so subtle and fierce an edge as that of 
the never-to-be-decently-treated Ijazarillo de 
Tonnes. If we ourselves had not been at a 
sort of monastic school, and known the beati- 
tude of dry bread and a draught of spring- 
water, his history would seem to inform us, 
for the first time, what hunger was. His cim- 
ning so truly keeps pace with it, that he seems 
recompensed for the wants of his stomach by 
the abundant energies of his head. One-half 
of his imagination is made up of dry bread 
and scraps, and the other of meditating how 
to get at them. Every thought of his mind 
and every feeling of his affection coalesces 
and tends to one point with a ventripetal 
force. It was said of a contriving lady, that 
she took her very tea by stratagem. Laizarillo 
is not so lucky. It is enough for him, if by a 
train of the most ingeuious contrivances, he 
can lay successful siege to a crust. To rout 
some broken victuals; to circumvent an onion 
or so, extraordinary, is the utmost aim of his 
ambition. An ox-foot is his beau ideal. He 
has as intense and circuitous a sense of a 
piece of cheese, as a mouse at a trap. He 
swallows surreptitious crumbs with as much 
seat as a young servant-girl does a plate of 
preserves. But to his story. He first serves 
a blind beggar, with whom he lives miserably, 
except when he commits thefts, which subject 
him to miserable beatings. He next lives 
with a priest, and finds his condition worse. 
His third era of esuriency takes place in the 
house of a Spanish gentleman; and here he is 
worse off than ever. The reader wonders, as 
he himself did, how he can possibly ascend to 
this climax of starvation. To overreach a 
blind beggar might be thought easy. The 
reader will judge by a specimen or two. The 
old fellow used to keep his mug of liquor 
between his legs, that Lazarillo might not 
touch it without his knowledge. He did, 
however ; and the beggar discovering it, took 
to holding the mug in future by the handle. 
l4U»rillo then contrives to suck some of the 
Uqnor off with a reed, till the beggar defeats 
this contrivance by keeping one hand upon 
the vessel's mouth. His antagonist upon this 
makes a hole near the bottom of the mug, 
filling it up with wax, and so tapping the can 
with as much gentleness as possible, whenever 
his thirst makes him bold. This stratagem 
threw the blind man into despair. He *' used 
to swear and domineer,** and wish both the 
pot and its contents at the devil. The follow- 
ing account of the result is a specimen of the 
English translation of the work, which is done 
wi& great tact and spirit, we know not by 



whom, but it is worthy of De Foe. Lazarillo 
is supposed to tell his adventures himself. 
***You won't accuse me any more, I hope,' 
cried I, * of drinldng your wine *, after all the 
fine precautions you have taken to prevent it!* 
To that he said not a word ; but feeling all 
about the pot, he at last unluckily discovered 
the hole, which dissembling at that time, he 
let me alone till next day at dinner. Not 
dreaming, my reader must know, of the old 
man's malicious stratagem, but getting in 
between his legs, according to my wonted 
custom, and receiving into my mouth the 
distilling dew, and pleasing myself with the 
success of my own ingenuity^ my eyes upward, 
but half shut, the ^rious tyrant, taking up 
the fveet, hut hard poty with both his hands, flung 
it down again with all his force upon my face ; 
with the violence of which blow, imagining 
the house liad fallen upon my head, I lay 
sprawling without any sentiment or judgment ; 
my forehead, nose, and mouth, gushing out of 
blood, and the latter full of broken teeth, and 
broken pieces of the can. From that time 
forward, I ever abominated the monstrous old 
churl, and in spite of all his flattering stories, 
could easily observe how my punishment 
tickled the old rogue's fancy. He washed my 
sores with wine; and with a smile, 'What 
sayest thou,' quoth he, ' Lazarillo ! the thing 
that hurt thee, now restores thee to health. 
Courage, my boy.' But all his raillery could 
not make me change my mind." 

At another time, a countryman giving them 
a cluster of grapes, the old man, says Laza- 
rillo, ^ would needs take that opportunity to 
show me a little kindness, after he had been 
chiding and beating me the whole day before. 
So setting ourselves down by a hedge, ' Come 
hither, Lazarillo,' quoth he, ' and let us enjoy 
ourselves a little, and eat these raisins to- 
gether ; which that we may share like brothers, 
do you take but one at a time, and be sure 
not to cheat me, and I promise you, for my 
part, I shall take no more.' That I readily 
agreed to, and so we began our banquet ; but 
at the very second time he took a couple, 
believing, I suppose, that I would do the same. 
And finding he had shown me the way, I made 
no scruple all the while to take two, three, or 
four at a time ; sometimes more and sometimes 
less, as conveniently I could. When we had 
done, the old man shook his head, and hold- 
ing the stalk in his hand, * Thou hast cheated 
me, Lazarillo,' quoth he, * for I could take my 
oath, that thou hast taken three at a time.' — 
* Who, 1 1 I beg your pardon,' quoth I, * my 
conscience is as dear to me as another.' — 
'Pass that jest upon another,' answered the 
old fox, * you saw me take two at a time with- 
out complaining of it, and therefore you took 
three.* At that I could hardly forbear laugh- 

* The reader is to undontand s common southern wine, 
▼ury cheap. 
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ing ; and at the same time admired the just- 
ness of his reasoning." Lazariilo at length 
quitted the service of the old hard-hearted 
miser, and revenged himself upon him at the 
same time, in a very summary manner. They 
were returning home one day on account of 
bad weather, when they had to cross a kennel 
which the rain had swelled to a little torrent. 
The beggar was about to jump over it as well 
as he could, when Lazariilo persuaded him to 
go a little lower down the stream, because 
there was a better crossing ; that is, there was 
a stone piUar on the otlier side, against which 
he knew the blind old fellow would nearly 
dash his brains out. ** He was mightily pleased 
with my advice. ' Thou art in the right on it, 
good boy,' quoth he, ' and I love thee with all 
my heart, Lazariilo. Lead me to the place 
thou speakest of ; the water is very dangerous 
in winter, and esjiecially to have one*s feet 
wet.* And again — * Be sure to set me in the 
right place, Lazariilo,' quoth he; 'and then 
do thou go over first.' I obeyed his orders, 
and set him exactly before the pillar, and so 
leaping over, posted myself behind it, looking 
upon him as a man would do upon a mad bull. 
* Now your jump,' quoth I ; * and you may get 
over to rights, without ever touching the 
water.' I had scarce done speaking, when 
the old man, like a ram that's fighting, ran 
three ste]>s backwards, to take his start with 
the greater vigour, and so his head came with 
a vengeance against the stone pillar, which 
made him fall back into the kennel half dead." 
Lazariilo stop<i a moment to triumph over him 
with insulting language; and then, says he, 
** resigning my blind, bruised, wet, old, cross, 
cunning master to the care of the mob that 
was gathered about him, I made the best of 
my heels, without ever looking about, till 1 
had got the town-gate upon my back; and 
thence marching on a morry |>ac(*, I arrived 
before night at Torrigo." 

At the house of the priest, poor Lazariilo 
gets worse off than before, and is obliged to 
resort to the most extraordinary shifts to 
arrive at a morsel of bread. At one time, he 
gets a key of a tinker, and opening t)io old 
trunk in which the miser kept his bread (a 
sight, he says, like the opening of heaven), he 
takes small pieces out of three or four, in 
imitation of a mouse ; which so convinces the 
old hunks that the mice and rats have been at 
them, that he is more liberal of the bread than 
usual. He lets him have in particular ^the 
parings above the parts where he thought the 
mice had been ." Another of his contrivances 
is to palm off his pickings upon a serpent, 
with which animal a neighbour told the priest 
that his house had been once haunted. Laza- 
riilo, who had been used when he lived with 
the beggar to husband pieces of money in his 
mouth (8ul>stituting some lesser coin in the 
blind man's hand, when people gave him any 



thing), now employs the same liiding-place for 
his key; but whistling through it unfortu- 
nately one night, as he lay breathing hard in 
his sleep, the priest concludes he has caught 
the serpent, and going to Lazarillo's bed witk 
a broomstick, gives him at a venture such a 
tremendous blow on the head, as half murden 
him. The key is then discovered, and th« 
poor fellow turned out of doors. 

He is now hired by a lofty-looking hidalgo ; 
and follows him home, eating a thousand good 
things by anticipation. They pass throngk 
the markets however to no purpose. Th« 
squire first goes to church too, and spends aa 
unconscionable time at mass. At length they 
arrive at a dreary, ominous-looking house, and 
ascend into a decent apartment, where the 
squire, after shaking his cloak, and blowing 
off the dust from a stone seat, lays it neatly 
down, and so makes a cushion of it to sil 
upon. There is no other furniture in th« 
room, nor even in the neighbouring rooni% 
except a bed ** composed of the anatomy of am 
old hamper." The truth is, the squire is m 
poor as Lazariilo, only too proud to own it ; 
and so he starves both himself and his servanl 
at home, and then issues gallantly forth of a 
morning, with his Toledo by his side, and m 
countenance of stately satisfaction ; returning 
home every day about noon with *' a starched 
body, reaching out his neck like a greyhoand." 
Lazariilo had not been a day in tlie hooM^ 
before he found out how matters went. He 
was beginning, in his despair of a dinner, to 
eat some scraps of bread which had beat 
given him in the morning, when the sqnira 
observing him, asked what he was abooi. j 
"Come hither, boy," said he, "what's thai j 
thou art eating!" — ^"I went," says T^izariUo^ ' 
"and showed him three pieces of bread, of 
which taking away the best, * Upon my faith/ 
quoth he, * this bread seems to be very good/ 
— "Tis too stale and hard. Sir,' said I, « to be 
good.' — ' I swear 'tis very good,' said the squire; 
* Who gave it thee! Were their hands cleea 
that gave it thee!' — * I took it without asking 
any questions. Sir,' answered I, ' and you see -. 
I eat it as freely.' — * Pray God it may be se/ -' 
answered the miserable squire ; and so putting 
the bread to his mouth, he eat it with no lesf 
appetite than I did mine; adding to every 
mouthful, * Gadzooks, this bread is exosl- 
lent.' •' 

Lazariilo in short here finds the bare table 
so completely turned upon him, that he if 
forced to become provider for his master ae 
well as himself; which he does by UarXygciag 
out every day and begging ; the poor sqaire 
winking at the indignity, though not witluNii 
a hint at keeping the connexion secret. Thu^ 
following extract shall be our dimaz, whkk. 
it may well be, the hunger having fhxm 
ascended into the ribs of Spanish aristocFMJ^ 
Lazariilo, one lucky day, has an ox-foot 
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some tripe given him by a butcher-woman. 
On coming home with his treasure, he finds 
the hidalgo im|)atiently walking up and down, 
and fears he shall have a scolding for staying 
so long ; but the squire merely asks where he 
has been, and receives the account with an 
irrepressible air of delight. *' I sate down," 
says Lazarillo, *^ upon the end of the stone 
seat, and began to eat that he might fancy I 
was feasting ; and observed, without seeming 
to take notice, that his eye was fixed upon my 
Hkirt, which was all the plate and table that I 
had. 

** 3 fay Ood jMy nu <u I hctd eotnpcuswn on that 
jMtor Bquire : daily experience made me sensible 
of his trouble. I did not know whether I 
should invite him, for since he had told me he 
had dined, I thought he would make a point 
of honour to refuse to eat ; but in short, being 
very desirous to supply his necessity, as I had 
done the day before, and which I was then 
much better in a condition to do, having already 
sufficiently stufied my own guts, it was not 
long before an opportunity fairly offered itself ; 
for he taking occasion to come near me in his 
walks, ' Lazarillo,* quoth he (as soon as he 
observed me begin to eat), ' I never saw any- 
body eat so handsomely as thee ; a body can 
scarce see thee fall to work without desiring 
to bear thee company ; let their stomachs be 
never so full, or their mouth be never so much 
out of taste.' Faith, thought I to myself, with 
such an empty belly as yours, my own moutli 
would water at a great deal less. 

** But finding he was come where I wished 
him : ' Sir,' said I, ' good stuff makes a good 
workman. This is admirable bread, and here's 
an ox-foot so nicely dressed and so wellnseason- 
ed, that anybody would delight to taste of it.' 

•"How !* cried the squire, interrupting mo, 
'an ox-foot I' — * Yes, sir,' said I, *an ox-foot.' 
— * Ah t tken^ quoth he, ' thou hcut in my opiuum 
the ddiccOut bit in Spain ; there being neither 
I>artridge, pheasant, nor any other thing that I 
like nearly so well as that.' 

** * Will you please to try, sir?' said I (putting 
the ox-foot in his hand, with two good morsels 
of bread) : ' when you have tasted it, you will 
be convinced that it is a treat for a king, 'tis 
so well dressed and seasoned.' 

''Upon that, sitting down by my side, he 
began to eat, or rather to devour, what I had 
given him, so that the "bones could hardly 
escape. ' Oh ! the excellent bit,' did he cry, 
'that this would be with a little garlic !' Ha ! 
thought I to myself, how hastily thou eatest 
it without sauce. 'Gad,' said the squire, 'I 
liave eaten this as heartily as if I had not 
tasted a bit of victuals to-day :' which I did 
very readily believe. 

"He then called for the pitcher with the 
water, which was as full as I had brought it 
home ; so yon may guess whether he had had 
Any. When his squireship had drank, he 



civilly invited me to do the like ; and thus 
ended our feast." 

We hope the reader is as much amused with 
this prolongation of the subject as ourselves, 
for we are led on insensibly by these amusing 
thieves, and find we have more to write upon 
them, before we have done. We must give 
another specimen or two of the sharping 
Spaniard, out of Quevedo. The Adwntwres^ 
by the way, of LazariUo de Torme$, were 
written in the sixteenth century by a Sjianish 
gentleman, apparently of illustrious family, 
Don Diego de Mendoza, who was sometime 
ambassador at Venice. This renders the 
story of the hidalgo still more curious. Not 
that the author perhaps ever felt the proud 
but condescending pangs which he describes ; 
this is not necessary for a man of imagination. 
He merely meant to give a hint to the poorer 
gentry not to overdo the matter on the side of 
loftiness, for their own sakes ; and hunger, 
whether among the proud or the humble, was 
too national a thing not to be entered into by 
his statistic apprehension. 

The most popular work connectod with 
sharping adventures is Gil Blm^ which, though 
known to us as a French production, seems 
unquestionably to have originated in the 
country where the scene is laid. It is a work 
exquisitely easy and true ; but somehow we 
have no fancy for the knaves in it. They 
are of too smooth, sneaking, and safe a cast. 
They neither bespeak one's sympathy by 
necessity, nor one's admiration by daring. 
We except, of course, the robbers before- 
mentioned, who are a picturesque patch in 
the world, like a piece of rough poetry. 

Of the illustrious Guzman d'Alfarachf, the 
most popular book of the kind, we believe, in 
Spain, and admired, we know, in this country 
by some excellent judges, we cannot with 
propriety speak, for we have only read a few 
pages at the beginning ; though we read those 
twice over, at two different times, and each 
time with the same intention of going on. In 
truth, as Guzman is called by way of emi- 
nence tlie Spanish Rogue, we must say for 
him, as far as our slight acquaintance war- 
rants it, that he is also ** as tedious as a king." 
They say, however, he has excellent stuff in 
him. 

We can speak as little of Marcos de Obregony 
of which a translation appeared a little while 
ago. We have read it, and, if we remember 
rightly, were pleased ; but want of memory 
on these occasions is not a good symptom. 
Quevedo, no ordinary person, is very amusing. 
His Vinon$ of Jleil, in particular, though of 
a very different kind from Dante's, are more 
edifying. But our business at present is with 
his ** IJvstory of Paul the Spanish Sharper, the 
Pattern of Royaes and Mirror of Vagabundsr 
We do not know that lie deserves these 
appellations so much as some others ; but 
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tbej are tu be looked upcm as titular oma- 

DieutB, common Ut tlie Spuniali KIrpUKraog. 

lie U extremi^ly pleasuDl, esperiaUy in his 

jonager A&ya. Uib motber, who is no bettor 

I than Ihe pnigeoUor of bucIi a penon&gc ought 

J to be. hapjvns to Imve the misfortune one day 

I of being curled. Paul, who vas then a school- 

I boy, was eleclod hing on amae boyish holiday j 

. aod riding ont upon a Imlf-starved horse, it 

picked up a small cabbage as they weot 

I through the market. The market-women 

! began pelting the king with rotten oranges 

and turaip-tops ; upon which, having featheri 

in his cap, and getting a notion in his head 

that they mistook bim for his mother, who, 

Kgreeably tu a Spaniah custom, was tricked 

unt in the eame tnanaer when she was carCeil, 

lie holloo'd out, " Good women, though 1 wear 

feathers iu my cap, I am none of Alonza 

Satnnio de Reblllo. She ia my mother," 

Paul used to be set upon unlucky tricks by 
the son of a man of rank, wlio preferred 
enjoying a joke to getting punished for it. 
Among others, one Chriatmoa, a counsellor 
happening to go by of the name of Pontio de 
Auguirre, the Jitlte Don told his companion 
to call Pontius Pilate, and then to run away. 
He did so, and the augry counsellor followed 
After him with a knife in his hand, bo that he 
was forced to take refuge in the house of the 
schoolmaster. The lawyer laid his indict- 
ment, and Paul got a ii^rty flogging, during 
which he was enjoined never to call Pontius 
Pilate again ; to which he heartily agreed. 
The cousequence woa, that nest day, when 
the boys were at prayers, Paul, coming to 
the Belief, and thinking that he was never 
again to nnrae Pontius Pilaf*, gravely said, 
"Suffered under Pontio de Anguirre ;" which 
ovidooce of his horror of the scourge so inte- 
rested the pedagogue, that, by a Catholic mode 
of dispensation, he absolved him from the next 
two whippings be should incur. 

Bat we forget that our little picaro was a 
thief. One specimen of his talents this "ay, 
and we have done with the Spaniards. He 
went with young Dou Diego to Ihe university ; 
and here getting applause for some tricka he 
played upon people, and dandling, as it were, 
his growing propensity to theft, he invited his 
companions one evening to see liim steal a 
box of comfits from a confectioner'g. He 
accordingly draws his rapier, which was stiff 
and well-pointed ; mni violently into the shop ; 
and exclaiming, " You 're a dead man '." makes 
a fierce lunge at the confectioner between the 
body and arm. Down drops the man, half 
dead with fear ; the others rush out. But 
what of the box of comfits I " Where ore Che 
box of comlitB, Paul t" said Ihe rogues : ■■ we 
do not see what yon have done after all, except 
frighten the fellow." — " Look here, my boys," 
answered Paul. They looked, and at the end 
of his rapier beheld, with sbuuts of laughter. 



the vanquished box. Ue Tukd marked 

on the shelf; and under pretence of lunging 

at the confectioner, pinked it awny like a 

muffin. 

Upon turning to Quevedo, we find that the 
story has grown a little upon our memory, sa 
to detail; but this is the spirit of it. The 
priee here, it is to be observed, is something 
eatable ; and the same yearning is a predunii- 
mujt properly of Quevedo's sharpers, as well 
as the others. 

Adieu, ye pleasant rogues of Spain ! ye sni- 
mounters of bad government, linuger, uid 
misery, by the mere force of a light climate 
and fingers ! The dinner calls ; — and to talk 
about you before it, is as good as talcing a ride 
on horseback. 

We must return a moment to the Italian 
thieves, to relate a couple of stories related of 
Ariosto and Tasso. The former was for • 
short period governor of Grufugnana, a dis* 
turbed district in the Apennines, which hi* 
prudent and gentle policy brought back front 
its disaffection. Among its other troubles weM 
numerous bands of robbers, two of the nam«B 
of whose leaders, Domenico Moroco, anA 
Filippo Paccbioue, have come down to po»- 
terity, Ariosto, during tlie first days of hia 
government, was riding out with a snatll 
retinue, when he liad topasBthruughanumboF 
of suspicious-looking armed men. The two 
[larties had searoely tleared each other, whdB 
the chief of the strangers asked a servant, who 
happened to be at some distance behind the 
others, who that person was. " It is the captain 
of the citadel here," said the man, " Lodovteo 
Ariosto." The stranger no sooner heard iIm 
name, Ulan he went running back to overtake 
the governor, who, stopping his horse, wuted 
with some anxiety for the event. " i bc^youT 
pardon. Sir," said he, " but I was not aware 
that so great a person as the Siguor Lodovico 
Ariosto was passing near me. My name a 
Filippo Pacchioae ; and when 1 knew who it 
was, I could not go on williout returning to 
pay the respect due to so illustrious a name." 

A doubt is thrown on this story, or rather 
on the particular person who ga\e occasion to 
it, by the simihirity of au adventure related of 
Tosso. Both of them however are very pro- 
bable, let tlie similarity be what it may ; for 
both the poets hud oocaaian to go through 
distnrbed districts ; robbers abounded in both 
their times ; and the leaders being most pro- 
bably men rather of desperate fortunea Uion 
want of knowledge, were likely enough to seiM 
such opportunities of vindicating their bettvr 
habits, andshowinga romantic politeness. Tha 
enthnsiasm too is quite iu keeping with tbo 
national character ; and it ia to he observed 
that the particulars of Tasso's adventure are 
diflereut, though the spirit of it is the some. 
He was journeying, it is said, in company with 
others, for better security again&t the banditti 
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Nian Bulijcct, nii1i<iu7 or civil, to acctfit a preeeut 
from the Virgin Mary. 

The diairict, funnerly rendered fiunoua by 
the CKpIoiU of Bcanderbeg, Prioee of Epjrua, 
and since become infamous by the tynuioy of 
AU Bej, had been very fertile in robbers. And 
no wonder : for a semi-barbarous people so 
governed become thieves by necosHity. The 
nurne in()i«d,a8 well as profession, is in such 
l^ood rt-ceipt with un Albanian, tlial avcordiog 
to late travellers, it is n common tiling fur liiin 
to begin his history by wjiog, " When i was a 

nililier " We remember reading of some 

AlbnniaQor Sclavouian leader of banditti, who 
mode his cni'iiiiea suppose he had a nnmeroos 
force with him, by distributing military ctpt 
upon the hedges. 

There are some utber nations who are all 
thieves, morti or less ; or comprise such 
numbers of them as very much militate agunsl 
the national uhnriLeter. Such are tlie pimtioU 
Malays; the still more infiutioos Algerjnes; 
and the montjrel tribes between Arabia and 
Abyssinia. As to the Arabs, they have a prc- 
Bcriplive right, from tmdition sa well oh local 
circumstances, to plunder everybody. The 
Bonguioary ruffians uf Ashautea and othar 
black empires on the coast of Guinea are mure 
like B gvvemment of murdere™ and ogrea, 
than thieves. They are the next ruffians 
perhaps In existence to Btave-dcalera. The 
gentlest liation of pilferers are the Otaheltons j 
and Bomcthing is to be said for their irresistible 
love of hatchets and old nails. Let the Euro- 
j*au trader, that is wilhoul sin, cast the fir^t 
jrarograph at them. Lrt him liiink what he 
nhould feel inclined to do, were a ship of some 
unkuown nation to oome upon his cookI, with 
gold and jewels lying scattered about the deck. 
For no leas precious is iron to the South Sea 
Islander. A ParadisiBcal state of existeoee 
would be, to him, not the Golden, bnt the Iron 
Age. An Olaheitan Jupiter would visit hia 
Danae in a shower of tenpenny nails. 

We are now come to a very mallitudinona 
set of caudidales for the halter, the thieves of 
onr own beloved i.'ountry. For what we know 
of the French thieves is connected with them, 
excepting Cartouche ; and we remember no- 
thing of him, but that he was a great ruffian, 
and died upon that worse ruffian, the rack. 

There is, to be sure, an eminent instance of 
a single thcfl in the Con/rmmi of Rousseau ; 
and it is the second greatest blot in his bonk i 
for he Buttered a girl to he charged with and 
punished for the tlieft, and maintained the lie 
to her face, though she was bis triend, and ap- 
pefJed to him with tears, llut it may be wtid 
fur him, at any rate, that the world would not 
have known the story but for himself: and if 
such a disclognro bo regarded by some a* an 
additional ottence [which it may be thought (o 
be by same very delicate as well as dishonest 
people), we must recoiled, that it was tlw «■>■ 
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ject of his book to give a plain unsophisticated 
account of a human being's experiences ; and 
that many persons of excellent repute would 
have been found to have committed actions as 
bad, had they given accounts of themselves as 
candid. Dr. Johnson was of opinion that all 
children were thieves and liars : and somebody, 
we believe a Scotchman, answered a fond 
speech about human nature, by exclaiming 
that '* human nature was a rogue and a vaga- 
bond, or so many laws would not have been 
necessary to restrain it." We venture to differ, 
on this occasio. with both Englishman and 
Scotchman. Laws in particular, taking the 
bad with the good, are quite as likely to liave 
made rogues, as restrained tliem. But we see, 
at any rate, what has been suspected of more 
ortliodox persons than Houbv^eau ; to say no- 
thing of less charitable advantages which 
might be taken of such opinions. Rousseau 
committed a petty theft ; and miserably did 
his false shame, the parent of so many crimes, 
make him act. But he won back to their in- 
fants' lips the bosoms of thousands of m(»thers. 
He restored to their bereaved and helpless 
owners thousands of those fountains of health 
and joy : and before he is abused, even for 
worse things than tlie theft, let those whose 
virtue consists in custom, think of tiiis. 

As we have mixed fictitious with real thieves 
in this article, in a manner, we fear, somewhat 
uncntical (and yet the fictions are most likely 
founded on fact ; and the life of a real thief is 
a kind of dream and romance), we will despatch 
our fictitious Englisli thieves before we come 
to the others. And we must make shorter 
work of them than we intended, or we shall 
never come to our friend Du Vail. The length 
to which this article has stretched out, will bo 
a warning to us how we render our paper 
liable to be run away with in future. 

There is a very fine story of Three Thieves 
in Chaucer, which we must tell at large an- 
other time. The most prominent of the fabu- 
lous thieves in England is that bellipotent and 
immeasurable wag, Falstaff. If for a momen- 
tary freak, he thought it villanous to steal, at 
the next moment he thought it villanous not 
to steal. 

** Hal, I pr'ythee, trouble me no more with 
vanity. I would to God thou and I knew where 
a commodity of good names were to be bought. 
An old lord of the council rated me the other 
day in the street, about you. Sir ; but I marked 
him not. And yet he talked very wisely ; but 
I regarded him not. And yet he talked wisely ; 
and in the streets, too. 

** /■*. Henry. Thou didst well ; for * Wisdom 
cries out in the streets, and no man regards it.' 

*^Falitaff. O, thou hast danmable iteration ; 
and art, indeed, able to corrupt a saint. Thou 
hast done much harm upon me, Hal ; God for- 
give thee for it ! Before I knew thee, Hal, 
I knew nothing ; and now am I, if a man 



should speak truly, little better than one td 
the wicked. I must give over thiB life, and I 
will give it over : by the Lord, an I do not, 1 
am a villain : I'll be damned for never » king^ 
son in Christendom. 

** P. Henry. Where shall we take a pntie 
to-morrow. Jack ! 

''FaUtaf. Where thou wilt, lad ; I'll make 
one : an I do not, call me villain, and baffle 



me." 

We must take care how we speak of Mee- 
heatb, or we sliall be getting political again. 
Fielding's Jonathan WUd tA« Great is alao^ in 
this sense, ''caviare to the multitude." Bnt 
we would say more if we had room. Conni 
Fathom, a deliberate scoundrel, compounded 
of the Jonathan Wilds and the more equiveol 
Cagliostros and other adventurers, is a thief 
not at all to our taste. We are continually 
obliged to call his mother to our recollection, 
in order to bear him. The only instance in 
which the character of an absolute proflignte 
pickpocket was ever made comparatively wel- 
come to our graver feelings, is in the extraor- 
dinary story of ^Manon PEtoaut^ by the Abb< 
Prevost. It is the story of a young man, ae 
passionately in love with a profligate female^ 
that he follows her through every species oi 
vice and misery, even when she is sent 
couA^ct to New Orleans. His love, indeed, is 
turned. He is obliged to subsist upon her ^ice^ 
and, in return, is induced to help her with his 
own, becoming a cheat and a swindler to supply 
her outrageous extravagances. On board the 
convict-shjp (if we recollect) he waits on her 
through every species of squalidncss, the con- 
vict-dress and her shaved head only redoubling 
his love by the help of pity. This seems a 
shocking and very immoral book ; yet multi- 
tudes of very reputable people have found a 
charm in it. The fact is, not only that Manon 
is beautiful, sprightly, really fond of her lover, 
and after all, becomes reformed ; but that it is 
delightful, and ought to be so, to the human 
heart, to see a vein of sentiment and real good- 
ness looking out through all this callous sur- 
face of guilt. It is like meeting with a tree in 
a squalid hole of a city ; a flower or a frank 
face in a reprobate purlieu. The capabilities 
of human nature are not compromised. The 
virtue alone seems natural ; the guilt, as it so 
often is, seems artificial, and the result of 
sonic bad education or other circumstanee. 
Nor is anybody injured. It is one of the 
shallowest of all shallow notions to talk of 
the harm of such works. Do we think no- 
body is to be harmed but the >'irtuous ; or 
that there are not pri-\nleged hanns and vices 
to be got rid of, as well us unprixnleged I No 
good-hearted person will be injured by read- 
ing <* Manon I'Escaut." There is the Mief ta 
goodnen in it ; a faith, the want of which does 
so much harm, both to the vicious and the 
over-righteous. 
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The prince of all robbers, English or foreign, 
is undoubtedly Robin Hood. There is a wor- 
thy Scottish namesake of his, Rob Roy, who 
has lately had justice done to all his injuries 
bja countryman ; and the author, it seems, 
has now come down from the borders to see 
the Rob of the elder times well treated. We 
were obliged to tear ourselves away from his 
first volume *, to go to this ill-repaying article. 
But Robin Hood will still remain the chief 
and "gentlest of thieves." He acted upon 
a larger scale, or in opposition to a lurgcr 
injustice, to a whole political system. He 
^ shook the superflux " to the poor, and 
'^ showed the heavens more just." However, 
what we have to say of him, we must keep 
till the trees are in leaf again, and the green- 
wood shade delightful. 

We dismiss, in one rabble-like heap, the 
real Jonathan Wilds, Avershaws, and other 
heroes of the Newgate Calendar^ who have no 
redemption in their rascality ; and after them, 
for gentlemen-valets, may go the Barringtons, 
Major Semples, and other sneaking rogues, 
who held on a tremulous career of iniquity, 
betwixt pilfering and repenting. Yet Jack 
Sheppard must not be forgotten, with his 
ingenious and daring breaks-out of prison ; 
nor Turpin, who is said to have ridden his 
horse with such swiftness from York to 
London, that he was enabled to set uj) an 
aUW, We have omitted to notice the cele- 
brated Bucaniers of America ; but these are 
fellows, with regard to whom we are willing 
to take Dogberry's advice, and '^ steal out of 
their company." Their history disappoints us 
with its diyness. 

All hail ! thou most attractive of scape- 
graces ! thou most accomplished of gentlemen 
of the road ! thou, worthy to be called one of 
''the minions of the moon," Monsieur Claude 
Du Vail, whom we have come such a long and 
dangerous journey to see 1 

Oaude Du Vail, according to a pleasant 
account of him in the HaHtHan Miscellanyy was 
bom at Domfront, in Normandy, in the year 
1643, of Pierre Du Vail, miller, and Marguerite 
de la Roche, the fair daughter of a tailor. 
Being a sprightly boy, he did not remain in 
the country, but became servant to a person 
of quality at Paris, and with this gentleman 
he came over to England at the time of the 
Restoration. It is difficult to say, which came 
over to pick the most pockets and hearts, 
Charles the Second or Claude du Vail. Be 
this as it may, his " courses " of life (** for," 
says the contemporary historian, '^ I dare not 
call them vices,") soon reduced him to the 
necessity of going upon the road ; and here 
*' he quickly became so famous, that in a 
proclamation for the taking several notorious 
highwaymen, he had the honour to be named 
first." •* He took," says his biographer, " the 

* Of Ivanhoe. 



generous way of padding ; " that is to say, 
he behaved with exemplary politeness to all 
coaches, especially those in which there were 
ladies, making a point of frightening them 
as amiably as possible, and insisting upon 
returning any favourite trinkets or keepsakes, 
for which they chose to appeal to him with 
** their most sweet voices." 

It was in Ihis character that he performed 
an exploit, which is the eternal feather in the 
cap of highway gentility. We will relate ifin 
the words of our informer. Riding out with 
some of his confederates, ^ he overtakes a 
coach, which they had set over night, having 
intelligence of a booty of four hundred pounds 
in it In the coach was a knight, his lady, 
and only one serving-maid, who, perceiving 
five horsemen making up to them, presently 
imagined that they were beset ; and they were 
confirmed in this apprehension by seeing them 
whisper to one another and ride backwards 
and forwards. The lady, to show she was 
not afraid, takes a flageolet out of her pocket, 
and plays ; Du Vail takes the hint, plays also, 
and excellently well, upon a flageolet of his 
own, and in this posture he rides up to the 
coach side. 'Sir,' says he to the person in 
the coach, 'your lady plays excellently, and 
I doubt not but that she dances as well ; 
will you please to walk out of the coach, 
and let me have the honour to dance one 
coranto with her upon the heath ! * * Sir,' 
said the person in the coach, * I dare not 
deny anything to one of your quality and 
good mind ; you seem a gentleman, and your 
request is very reasonable:' which said, the 
lacquey opens the boot, out comes the knight, 
Du Vail leaps lightly off his horse, and hands 
the lady out of the coach. They danced, and 
here it was that Du Vail performed marvels ; 
the best master in London, except those that 
are French, not being able to show such foot- 
ing as he did in his great riding French boots. 
The dancing being over, he waits on the lady 
to her coach. As the knight was going in, 
says Du Vail to him, 'Sir, you have forgot 
to pay the music' *No, 1 have not,' replies 
the knight, and putting liis hand under the 
seat of the coach, pulls out a hundred pounds 
in a bag, and delivers it to him, which Du 
Vail took with a very good grace, and courte- 
ously answered, ' Sir, you are liberal, and shall 
have no cause to repent your being so ; this 
liberality of yours shall excuse you the other 
three hundred pounds : ' and giving him the 
word, that if he met with any more of the 
crew he might pass undisturbed, he civilly 
takes his leave of him. 

" This story, I confess, justifies the great 
kindness the ladies had for Du Vail ; for in 
this, as in an epitome, are contained all things 
that set a man off advantageously, and make 
him appear, as the phrase is, mudi a gentleman. 
First, here was valour, that he and but four 
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more durst assault a knight, a lady, a waiting- 
gentlewoman, a lacquey, a groom that rid by 
to open the gates, and the coachman, they 
being six to five, odds at football ; and 
besides, Du Vail had much the worst cause, 
and reason to believe, that whoever should 
arrive, would range themselves on the enemy's 
party. Then he showed his invention and 
sagacity, that he could, sur U champ , and, with- 
out studying, nmke that advantage on the 
lady's playing on the flageolet. Ue evinced 
his skill in instrumental music, by playing on 
his flageolet ; in vocal, by his singing ; for (as 
I sliould have told you before) there being no 
violins, Du Vail sung the coranto liimself. 
He manifested his agility of body, by lightly 
dismounting off his horse, and with ease 
and freedom getting up again, when he took 
his leave ; his excellent deportment, by his 
incomparable dancing, and his graceful man- 
ner of taking the hundred pounds ; his gene- 
I rosity, in taking no more ; his wit and elo- 
quence, and readiness at repartees, in the 
whole discourse with the knight and lady, 
the greatest part of which I have been forced 
to omit." 

The noise of the proclamation made Du Vail 
return to Paris ; but he came back in a short 
time for want of money. His reign however 
did not last long after his restoration. He 
made an unlucky attack, not upon some ill- 
bred passengers, but upon several bottles of 
wine, and was taken in consequence at the 
Uole-in- the- Wall in Chandos-strcet. His life 
was interceded for in vain : he was arraigned 
and committed to Newgate ; and executed at 
Tyburn in the 27th year of his age ; showers 
of tears from fair eyes bedewing his fate, both 
while alive in prison, and when dead at the 
fatal tree. 

Du ValFs success with the ladies of those 
days, whose amatory taste was of a turn more 
extensive than delicate, seems to have made 
some well-dressed English gentlemen jealous. 
The writer of Du VaU's life, who is a man of 
wit, evidently has something of bitterness in 
his railleries upon this point ; but he manages 
them very pleasantly. He pretends that he is 
an old bachelor, and has never been able to 
make his way with Iiis fair countrywomen, on 
account of the French valets that have stood 
in his way. He says ho had two objects in 
writing the book. ^ One is, that the next 
Frenchman that is hanged may not cause an 
uproar in this imperial city ; which I doubt 
not but I have effected. The other is a much 
harder task : to set my countrymen on even 
terms with the French, as to the English 
ladies' affections. If I should bring this about, 
I sliould esteem mvself to have contributed 
much to the good of this kingdom. 

" One remedy there is, which, possibly, may 
conduce something towards it. 

** I have heard, that there is a new invention 



of transfusing the blood of one animal into 
another, and that it has been experimented bj 
putting the blood of a sheep into an Eoglidb* 
man. I am against that way of experiments ; 
for, should we make all Englishmen sheep, we 
should soon be a prey to the lowte, 

*^1 think I can propose the making that 
experiment a more advantageous way. I 
would have all gentlemen, who have been a 
full year or more out of France, be let blood 
weekly, or oftener, if they can bear it. Marit 
how much they bleed ; transfuse so much 
French lacquey's blood into them ; replenisli 
these last out of the English footmen, for it is 
no matter what becomes of them. Repeat this 
operation Mie$ ^itottet, and in process of time 
you will find this event : either the English 
gentlemen will be as much beloved as the 
French lacqueys, or the French lacqueys as 
little esteemed as the English genUemen." 

Butler has left an Ode, sprinkled with his 
usual wit, ^ To^ ^*'fppy Memory of the M<M 
Renowned Du VaU;* who 

^-Like a pioas man, some yean befort 
Th' arriTil of his fatal boor. 
Made every day he had to lire 
To his last minute a preparotire ; 
Taught the wild Arabs on the road 
To act in a more genUe mode ; 
Take prises more obliginn^y firom tboaa. 
Who nerer had been hndJlUnu s 
And how to hang in a more grafOefdl fMhkm 
Than e'er was known before to the doll WngiiaK uilaa. 

As it may be thought proper that we should 
end this lawless article with a good moral, wfi 
will give it two or three sentences from Shak- 
speare worth a whole volume of sermons 
against tliieving. The boy who belongs to 
Falstafl^s companions, and who begins to sso 
through the shallowness of their cunning and 
way of life, says that Bardolph stole a liito- 
case, carried it twelve miles, and sold it lor 
three halfpence. 



XXI.— A FEW THOUGHTS ON SLEEP. 

This is an article for the reader to think o( 
when he or she is warm in bed, a little befors 
he goes to sleep, the clothes at his ear, and the 
wind moaning in some distant crevice. 

*^ Blessings," exclaimed Sancho, ^ on hia 
that first invented sleep I It wraps a man all 
round like a cloak.** It is a delicions momsnft 
certainly, — that of being well nestled in bedy 
and feeling that yon shiJl drop gently to desp. 
The good is to come, not past : the limbs have 
been just tired enough to render the remain- 
ing in one posture delightful : the labour of 
the day is done. A genUe failure of the per* 
ceptions comes creeping over one : — ^the q[Hrit 
of consciousness disengages itself more and 
more, with slow and hushing degrees, like a 
mother detaching her hand from that of her 
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sleepingchild ; — the mind seems to have a balmy 
lid closing over it, like the eye ; — 'tis closing ; — 
'tis more closing ; — *tis closed. The mysterious 
spirit has gone to take its airy rounds. 

It is said that sleep is best before midnight : 
and Nature herself, with her darkness and 
chilling dews, informs us so. There is another 
reason for going tx) bed betimes : for it is uni- 
versally acknowledged that lying late in the 
morning is a great shortener of life. At least, 
it is never found in company with longevity. 
It also tends to make people corpulent. But 
these matters belong rather to the subject of 
early rising, than of sleep. 

Sleep at a late hour in the morning is not 
half so pleasant as the more timely one. It is 
sometimes however excusable, especially to a 
watchfiil or overworked head ; neither can we 
deny the seducing merits of ** t' other doze," — 
the pleasing wilfulness of nestling in a new 
posture, when you know you ought to be up, 
like the rest of the house. But then you cut 
up the day, and your sleep the next night. 

In the course of the day, few people think 
of sleeping, except after dinner ; and then it 
is often rather a hovering and nodding on the 
borders of sleep, than sleep itself. This is a 
privilege allowable, we think, to none but the 
old, or the sickly, or the very tired and care- 
worn ; and it should be well understood, before 
it is exercised in company. To escape into 
slumber from an argument ; or to take it as 
an afiPair of course, only between you and your 
biliary duct ; or to assent with involuntary 
nods to all that you have just been disputing, 
is not so well : much less, to sit nodding and 
tottering beside a lady ; or to be in danger of 
dropping your head into the fruit-plate or your 
host's face ; or of waking up, and saying, 
"Just so," to the bark of a dog ; or ** Yes, 
liadam," to the black at your elbow. ' '1!***' * 

Care-worn people, however, might refresh 
themselves oflener with day-«leep than they 
do ; if their bodily state is such as to dispose 
them to it. It is a mistake to suppose that all 
care is wakeful. People sometimes sleep, as 
well aa wake, by reason of their sorrow. The 
difference seems to depend upon the nature of 
their temperament ; though in the mott exces- 
nve cases, sleep is perhaps Nature's never- 
failing relief, as swooning is upon the rack. 
A person with jaundice in his blood shall lie 
down and |jp to sleep at noon-day, when 
another of a different complexion shall find 
his eyes as uncloseable as a statue's, though he 
has had no sleep for nights together. With- 
out meaning to lessen the dignity of suffering, 
which has quite enough to do with its waking 
hours, it is this that may often account for the 
profound sleeps enjoyed the night before 
hazardous battles, executions, and other 
demands upon an over-excited spirit. 

The most complete and healthy sleep that 
can be taken in the day, is in summer-time, 



out in a field. There it perhaps no solitary 
sensation so exquisite as that of slumbering 
on the grass or hay, shaded from the hot sun 
by a tree, with the consciousness of a fresh 
but light air running through the wide atmo- 
sphere, and the sky stretching far overhead 
upon all sides. Earth, and heaven, and a 
placid humanity, seem to have the creation to 
themselves. There is nothing between the 
slumberer and the naked and glad innocence 
of nature. 

Next to this, but at a long interval, the 
most relishing snatch of slumber out of bed, is 
the one which a tired person takes, befbre he 
retires for the night, while lingering in his 
sitting-room. The consciousness of being very 
sleepy and of having the power to go to bed 
immediately, gives great zest to the unwilling- 
ness to move. Sometimes he sits nodding in 
his chair ; but the sudden and leaden jerks of 
the head to which a state of great sleepiness 
renders him liable, are generally too painful 
for so luxurious a moment ; and he gets into a 
more legitimate posture, sitting sideways with 
his head on the chair-back, or throwing his 
legs up at once on another chair, and half 
reclining. It is curious, however, to find how 
long an inconvenient posture will be borne for 
the sake of this foretaste of repose. The worst 
of it is, that on going to bed, the charm some- 
times vanishes ; perhi^s from the colder 
temperature of the chamber ; for a fireside is 
a great opiate. 

Speaking of the painful positions into which 
a sleepy loimger will get himself, it is amusing 
to think of the more fantastic attitudes that so 
often take place in bed. If we could add any- 
thing to the numberless things that have been 
said about sleep by the poets, it would be upon 
this point. Sleep never shows himself a 
greater leveller. A man in his waking mo- 
ments may look as proud and self-possessed as 
he pleases. He may walk proudly, he may sit 
proudly, he may eat his dinner proudly ; he 
may shave himself with an air of infinite 
superiority ; in a word, he may show himself 
gprand and absurd upon the most trifling occa- 
sions. But Sleep plays the petrifying magician. 
He arrests the proudest lord as well as the 
humblest clown in the most ridiculous pos- 
tures : so that if you could draw a grandee 
from his bed without waking him, no limb- 
twisting fool in a pantomime should create 
wilder laughter. The toy with the string 
between it« legs, is hardly a posture-master 
more extravagant. Imagine a despot lifled 
up to the gaze of his valets, with his eyes shut, 
his mouth open, his left hand under his right 
ear, his other twisted and hanging helplessly 
before him like an idiot's, one knee lifted up, 
and the other leg stretched out, or both knees 
huddled up together ; — what a scarecrow to 
lodge majestic power in ! 

But Sleep is kindly, even in his tricks ; and 
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the poeta have treated him iritli propi>r rever- 
ence. According to the ancient mylliologists, 
lie hod evon one of the Gtsc«b to wife. He 
hod a thousajid sons, ef whom the chief were 
Morpheus, or the Bhaper ; Iceloa, or the 
Likely ; I'hantasuB, the Funcy ; and Phobetor, 
the Terror. lUs dwelling eome writers plnce 
in a dull and darkling part of the earth ; otlierB, 
with great ercumpliinei It, in heaven ;iind other^ 
with another kind of pro])riotyi by llie sea- 
tihore. There ia a fcood deocription of it in 
Ovid ; but in these ulistnicted taska of poetry, 
tlie inudemg outvie the uucientB ; aud there ia 
nobody who luia built his bower for him so 
finely as SpeuKur. Arcliimago in the first 
book of the KhrrM Qwxiu- (Canto I. at. 99), 
sends a little spirit down to Morpheus to fetch 
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Doth Evcr mh ; bimI Cjmhlii bI 

riisll>crilBvhi>r<iT-di<.>ip»i|i 

Whiles mi Mghl over him Iier m: 




Chaucer has dmwn the cave of the aaino 
god with greater simplicity ; but nothing fan 
have a more deep and sullen effect than his 
ctiSs and cold running waters. It seems as 
1 as an actual solitude, ur some <[uaint old 
:ure in a book of travels in Tarlary. He is 
telling the story of Ceyx and Alcyone in the 
poem called his Dream. .luno tells a mcssen- 
to go to Morpheus and " bid liira creep 
D the body" of the drowned king-, to let 
his wife know the fatal event by his appa- 




Where the credentials of this new son and 
heir Eclynipaateire, are to bo found, ive know 
Dol ; but he acts very much, it must be allowed. 



likean heir presumptive, in sleeping, and duin|[ 
"none other work." 

We dare oat trust oursetve* vitb inimy quo- 
tations upon sleep from the poets ; they are «d 
uuniarouaaBwell aaheaulifut. We must content 
ourselves with mentioning that our two moat 
favourite passages are one in the PliiiaXtM 
of Sophooles, admirable for its contrast to a 
scene of terrible agony, whicli it closes ; aod 
the other the following address in Beaumant 
and Fletcher's tragedy of I'a^iitiiiiaii, the hen 
of which IB also a sutFerer under bodiiy toiv 
ment. lie is in a chair, slumbering ; and 
these most exquisite lines are gently iong 

Unitllerl<i Dalh.soeHly thlnlf dSipoH 

In senile showen: gin nallilJiK ^t Ei brnd 
Or pAlnful La bit Humbert: C4^. aweed 
Anil u » purlins -ttam, Oiou xiu <,! .Mghl, 
pBBdby his tniublolKUies; liDg hlapKln 

IdCo tbiH prince. Buntlj'. iih gently tllile. 
And klw liiin iotii ilumbeni. UIie ■ brtdc 

How earnest and prayer-like are these pamwl 
How lightly sprinkled, and yet how deaplj 
settling, like rain, the fancy I IIov qItM^ 
aSectiuuaie, and perfect tlie conclusion t 

Sleep is most graceful in on infant ; suundert, 
in one who has been tired in the open air i 
completeat, to the seaman after a hard voy«g«{ 
moat welcome, to the mind haunted with oM 
idea ; most toucliing to look at, in the pareat 
that has wept ; lightest, in the pbiyfnl cluU i 
proudest, iu the bride adored. 



XXII.— THE FAIR REVENGE. 
The elements of this story are t« be foiiD4 

in the old poem called ABnat'i Eiiglamd, to 
which we referred in the article on Chariw 
Brandon and Mary Queen of Prance. 

Aganippus, king of Argos, dying withoat 
heirs male, bequeathed h'm throne to his onlj 
daughter, the beautiful and beloved DaphlcL 
This female succession was displeasing to k 
nobleman who held large posaesaioni on th* 
fronliers ; aud he came for the first time to- 
wards llic court, not to pay hia respects to the 
new queen, but to give tier battle. DontdM 
(for that was his name) was not much known 
by (he people. He liad distingnKhed hinualf 
for us jealous an independence as a sabjeel 
could well assume ; and though he had been 
of use in repelling invasion during the latter 
years of the king, he had never made hi* 
appearance to receive his master's thanks 
pprxuiially. A correspondence, however, ■•• 
understood to have gone on between him sad 
several noblemen about the eonrl ; and than 
were those who, in spite of hia inattention U 
popularity, suspected that it would go baid 
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with the joung queen, when the two armies 
:ame face to face. 

But neither these suhtle statesmen, nor the 
unbitious joung soldier Doracles, were aware 
>f the effects to be produced by a strong per- 
ional attachment. The young queen, amiable 
IS she was beautiful, had involuntarily baffled 
lis expectations from her courtiers, by excit- 
ng in the minds of some a real disinterested 
-egard, while others nourished a hope of 
iharing her throne instead. At least they 
{peculated upon becoming each the favourite 
ninister, and held it a better thing to reign 
inder that title and a charming mistress, than 
)e the servants of a master, wilful and domi- 
leering. By the people she was adored ; and 
Rrhen she came riding out of her palace on 
iie morning of the fight, with an unaccustomed 
ipear standing up in its rest by her side, her 
iiademed hair flowing a little off into the 
irind, her face paler tlian usual, but still tinted 
rithits roses, and a look in which confidence in 
:he love of her subjects, and tenderness for 
the wounds they were going to encounter, 
seemed to contend for the expression, the 
ihout which they sent up would have told 
I stouter heart than a traitor's, that the 
royal charmer was secure. 

The queen, during the conflict, remained 
m a tent upon an eminence, to which the 
younger leaders vied who should best spur up 
their smoking horses, to bring her good news 
from time to time. The battle was short and 
bloody. Doracles soon found that he had 
miscalculated his point ; and all skill and 
resolution could not set the error to rights. 
It was allowed, that if either courage or 
military talent could entitle him to the throne, 
he would have a right to it ; but the popu- 
larity of Daphles supplied her cause with all 
the ardour which a lax state of subjection on 
the part of the more powerful nobles might 
have denied it. When her troops charged, or 
made any other voluntary movement, they put 
all their hearts into their blows ; and when 
they were compelled to await the enemy, they 
stood as inflexible as walls of iron. It was 
like hammering upon metal statuary ; or stak- 
ing the fated horses upon spears riveted in 
stone. Doracles was taken prisoner. The 
queen, re-issuing from her tent, crowned with 
laurel, came riding down the eminence, and 
remained at the foot with her generals, while 
the prisoners were taken by. Her pale face 
kept as royal a countenance of composed pity 
as she could manage, while the commoner 
rebels passed along, aching with their wounded 
arms fastened behind, and shaking back their 
bloody and blinding locks for want of a hand 
to part them. But the blood mounted to her 
cheeks, when the proud and handsome Dora- 
cles, whom she now saw for the first time, 
blushed deeply as he cast a glance at his 
femaJp conqueror, and then stepped haughtily 



along, handling his gilded chains as if they 
were an indifferent ornament. ** I have con- 
quered him," thought she ; "it is a heavy 
blow to so proud a head ; and as he looks not 
unamiable, it might be politic, as well as 
courteous and kind in me, to turn his sub- 
mission into a more willing one.** Alas I pity 
was helping admiration to a kinder set of 
offices than the generous-hearted queen sus- 
pected. The captive went to his prison a con- 
queror after all, for Daphles loved him. 

The second night, after having exhibited in 
her manners a strange mixture of joy and 
seriousness, and signified to her counsellors 
her intention of setting the prisoner free, she 
released him with her own hands. Many a 
step did she hesitate as she went down the 
stairs ; and when she came to the door, she 
shed a fuU, but soft, and, as it seemed to her, 
a wilful and refreshing flood of tears, humbling 
herself for her approaching task. When she 
had entered, she blushed deeply, and then 
turning as [lale, stood for a minute silent and 
without motion. She then said, " Thy queen, 
Doracles, has come to show thee how kindly 
she can treat a great and gallant subject, who 
did not know her ;** and with these words, and 
almost before she was aware, the prisoner was 
released, and preparing to go. lie appeared 
surprised, but not off his guard, nor in any 
temper to be over grateful. ** Name," said he, 
** O queen, the conditions on which I depart, 
and they will be faithfully kept." Daphles 
moved her lips, but they spoke not. She waved 
her head and hand with a deadly smile, as if 
freeing him from all conditions, and he was 
turning to go, when she fell senseless on the 
floor. The haughty warrior raised her i^dth 
more impatience than good-will. Ue could 
guess at love in a woman ; but he had but a 
mean opinion both of it and her sex ; and the 
deadly struggle in the heart of Daphles did 
not help him to distinguish the romantic passion 
which had induced her to put all her past and 
virgin notions of love into his person, from the 
commonest liking that might flatter his soldierly 
vanity. 

The queen, on awaking from her swoon, 
found herself compelled, in very justice to the 
intensity of a true passion, to explain how 
pity had brought it upon her. " I might ask 
it,*' said she, ** Doracles, in return,'* and here 
she resumed something of her queen-like dig- 
nity ; ^ but I feel that my modesty will be 
sufficiently saved by the name of your wife ; 
and a substantial throne, with a return that 
shall nothing perplex or interfere with thee, I 
do now accordingly offer thee, not as the con- 
dition of thy freedom, but as a diversion of 
men*s eyes and thoughts from what they will 
think ill in me, if they find me rejected.** And 
in getting out that hard word, her voice faltered 
a little, and her eyes filled with tears. 

Doracles, with the best grace his lately- 
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ietvateA spirit oould assumf, spokp in willing 
terms of BCcepIing lier offEr. Tlivj led Che 
prisoD, and his full pardon having been pro- 
oUinied, the uourtiers, with feasts and cutf^r- 
tunmciitsiViedTliaahouldseeinbesl to approve 
their mistreas's choice, for so they were ijuioh 
to underatand it. The late captive, who was 
really ae graceful and occampliahod us a proud 
spirit would let him be, received and relumed 
all their attention iu priiicel; sort, oad Daphles 
was be^uning to hope that he might turn a 
gh>d eye upon her tome day, wheu oewa was 
brought li>^r that he had ffiae fmni court, 
nobody knew whither. The next intelligence 
was ttro oerlJiin. He hud piuspi] the fruniiers, 
aud WKH leaguing with lier eoeuuM fur another 
struggle. 

From that diiy glodneas, though not kindness, 
went out of the fiice of Dapblea. She wrote 
htm n letter, without a word of reproach in it, 
enough to bring bock the remotest heart tliat 
hod Uie least spark of B^mpathy ; but he only 
Answered it in a spirit which showed tliat he 
regarded the deepest love but na a wuntun 
trifle. That letter touched her kind wits. She 
hod had a pajier drawn Dp, leaving him ber 
throne in case she sliould die ; hut some of lier 
mintaters, availing themselves of lierGnfeebled 
spirit, had summoned a meeting of the nobles, 
at which she was to predde in the dress elie 
wore on tho day of victory, the sight of wbi'ph, 
it was thought, with the ftrguiiients whirb 
they meant to use, would previul ujion tliu 
assembly to urge her to s revocatiun of the 
bequest. Her women dressed her whiUt she 
was almost unconscious of what they were 
doing, for she had now begun to fade quickly, 
body as well as mind. Thej put on her the 
white garments edged with silver waies, in 
remembrance of tho stream of Inaohiia, tho 
founder of the Argive moiuirchy ; the spear 
WHS bronght out, to he stuck by the side of the 
throne, instead of the sceptre ; and their hands 
prepared to put the same laurel on her head 
which bound its healthy white temples wben 
she sat on horseback and saw the prisoner go 
by. But at sight of its twisted and withered 
green, she took it in her hand, and looking' 
about her in her chair with an air of momen- 
tary recoUection, begaa picking it, and letting 
the leaves foil upon the Boor. Bhe went on 
thus, leaf after leaf, looking vacantly down- 
wards, and when she had strip^ied the circle 
half round, she leaned her cheek against tlie 
mile of her sick choir, aud shutting her eyes 
quietly, so died. 

The envoys from AT;gos went to tJie court of 
Colydon, where Doraoles then was, andbringing 
him the diadem upon ablaekcuBliion,infonned 
him at once of the death of the queen, and her 
noininBtion of him to the throne. He showed 
little more than a ceremonious gravity at the 
former nxDs; but could ill contuu his Joy at 
the Utter, and set off instantly to lAke [ms- 



session. Among the other nobles who feoJlcd 
him, was one who, having been the companion 
of the kte king, bad becmne like a second 
father to his unliappy daughter. Tho new 
prince observing the melancholy which h< 
scarcely affected to repress, and seeing hJn 
look up occasionally at a picture which hod k 
veil over it, asked him what the picture wu 
that seemed to disturb him so, and why it Was 
veiled. " If it be Uie portrait of the late king," 
said Doracles, " pray think me worthy of doing 
honour to it, for he wasa noble prince. UoveU 
it, pray. I insist upon it. What ! am I not 
worthy to look upon my predecessors, Phorhaal" 
And at these words he frowned impodeatly. 
FhorboH, with a trembling hand, but not for 
want of courage, withdrew the black coveriug; 
and the portrait of Daphles, in all her yaulli 
and beauly. Hashed upon the eyes of Doraolai, 
It was nut a melancholy face. It was draVB 
before misfortune had touched it, and sparkM 
with a blooming beauty, in which onim^ spiriU 
and guod.naturc contended for predominalicfl^ 
Doracles paused and seemed struck. ' The 
possessor of that Jace," sold he, inquirii)|^, 
" vuuld never have been so sorrowful ae 1 lusva 
heard i" " Pardon mo, Sir," answered FhorbM) 
" 1 was as another father to her, and knew alL" 
" It cannot be," returned the prince. Theold 
man begged his other gucHts to withdraw * 
while, and then told Doracles how many fond 
and despairing things the queen bad said of 
him, both before her wits liegan to liul knd 
after. " Iler wits to fail '." murmured lb* 
king ; " 1 have known what it is to feel almoal 
a mad impatience of the will; but I knew not 
tluit these gentle creatures, women, could so 
feel for such a trifle." Phorbaa broii^t oat 
the bLurelK^rowD, and told him how the half of 
it became hare. The impatient blood of DoTft- 
ctes mounted, but not in anger, to his face ; 
and, breaking np the party, he requested that 
the picture might be removed to his own 
chamber, promising to return it. 

A whole year, however, did he keep it ; luiil 
as he had no foreign enemies to occupy his 
time, nor was disposed to enter iulo tlw 
common sports of peace, it was understood 
that he spent the greatest port of his tin^ 
when he was uot iu council, in the room when 
the picture hung. In truth, the image of the 
once smiling Daphles haunted litm whcrerer 
he went ; and (o ease himself of the yeaning 
of wishing her ahve again and seeing her fltee, 
he was iu the habit of being with it as much 
as possible. His self-will turned upon him, 
even in that gentle sliape. Millions of timM 
did he wish back the loving author of his for- 
tunes, whom he had treated with so clownish 
an ingratitude ; and millions of times did the 
sense of the impotence nf his wish run np in 
red hurry to his cheeks, and help (o pull theoi 
into a gaunt melancholy. But this is not » 
repaying sorrow to dwell upon. He was ona 
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day, after being in vain expected at council, 
found lying madly on the floor of the room, 
dead. He had torn the portrait from the wall. 
t His dagger was in his heart, and his cheek 
I lay upon that blooming and smiling face, which 
had it been living, would never have looked 
so at being revenged. 



XX1II-— SPIRIT OF THE ANCIENT 
MYTHOLOGY. 

From having a different creed of our own, 
and always encountering the heathen mythology 
in a poetical and fabulous shape, we are apt 
to have a false idea of the religious feeling of 
the ancients. We are in the habit of supposing, 
whatever we allow when we come to reason 
upon the point, that they regarded their fables 
in the same poetical light as ourselves ; that 
they could not possibly put faith in Jupiter, 
Neptune, and Pluto ; in the sacrifice of in- 
nocent turtle-doves, the libation of wine, and 
the notions about Tartarus and Ixion. 

Undoubtedly there were multitudes of free- 
thinkers in the ancient world. Most of the 
Greek poets and philosophers appear to have 
differed with the literal notions of the many*. 
A system of refined theism is understood to 
have been taught to the initiated in the cele- 
brated Mysteries. The doctrines of Epicurus 
were so prevalent in the most intellectual age 
of Rome, that Lucretius wrote a poem upon 
them, in which he treats their founder as a 
divinity ; and Virgil, 'in a well-known passage 
of the Georgics : " Felix qui potuit," &c., 
exalts either Epicurus or Lucretius as a blessed 
being, who put hell and terror under his feet. 
A sickly temperament appears to have made 
him wish, rather than be able, to carry his own 
scepticism so far; yet he insinuates his dis- 
belief in Tartarus, in the sixth book of his epic 
poem, where iEneas and the Sibyl, after the 
description of the lower world, go out through 
the ivory gate, which was the passage of false 
visions f. Caesar, according to a speech of his 
in Sallust, derided the same notions in open 
senate ; and Cicero, in other parts of his 
writings, as well as in a public pleading, speaks 
of them as fables and impertinence, — ** ineptiis 
ac fabulis." 

But however this plain-dealing may look on 
the part of the men of letters, there is reason 

* It is remarkable that .fischyluB and Eurlpfdea. the 
two dramatiata whose faith in the national religion was 
most doubted, are said to have met with strange and 
violent deatha The latter was torn to pieces by dogs, 
and the former killed by a tortoise which an eagle let fall 
npon his bald head, in mistake /or a stone. Thefle exits 
from the scene look vary like the retributive death-beds 
which the bigota of all religions are so fond of ascribing to 
one another. 

t Did Dante forget this, when he took Virgil for his 
gnide through the Inferno ? 



to believe, that even in those times, the people, 
in general, were strong upon points of faith. 
The extension of the Greek philosophy may 
have insensibly rendered them familiar with 
latitudes of interpretation on the part of others. 
They would not think it impious in Cicero and 
Cato to have notions of the Supreme Being 
more consistent with the elevation of their 
minds. But for themselves, they adhered, 
from habit, to the literal creed of their an- 
cestors, as the Greek populace had done before 
them. The jealous enemies of Socrates con- 
trived to have him put to death on a charge of 
irreverence for the gods. A frolic of the 
libertine Alcibiades, which, to say the least of 
it, was in bad taste — the defacing the statues 
of Mercury — was followed with important con- 
sequences. The history of Socrates had the 
effect, in after times, at least in the ancient 
world, of saving philosophical speculators from 
the vindictive egotism of opinion. But even 
in the days of Augustus, Ovid wrote a popular 
woric full of mythological fables ; and Virgil 
himself, whose creed perhaps only rejected 
what was unkindly, gave the hero of his in- 
tended popular epic the particular appellation 
of pious. That Augustus should pique himself 
on the same attribute proves little ; for he 
was a cold-blooded man of the world, and 
could play the hypocrite for the worst and 
most despotic purposes. Did he now and then 
lecture his poetical friends upon this point, 
respecting their own appearances with the 
world! There is a curious ode of Horace 
(Book I. Ode xxxiv.), in which he says, that he 
finds himself compelled to give up his sceptical 
notions, and to attend more to public worship, 
because it had thundered one day when the 
sky was cloudless. The critics are divided in 
their opinion of his object in this ode. Some 
think him in earnest, others in jest. It is the 
only thing of the sort in his works, and is, at 
all events, of an equivocal character, that would 
serve his purpose on either side of the question. 
The opinions of the ancients upon religion 
may be divided into three general classes. 
The great multitude believed anything ; the 
very few disbelieved everything ; the philo- 
sophers and poets entertained a refined natural 
religion, which, while it pronounced upon 
nothing, rejected what was evidently unworthy 
of the spirit of the creation, and regarded the 
popular deities as personifications of its various 
workings. All these classes had their extra- 
vagances, in proportion to their ignorance, or 
viciousness, or metaphysical perplexity. The 
multitude, whose notions were founded on 
ignorance, habit, and fear, admitted many 
absurd, and some cruel imaginations. The 
mere inan of the world measured everything 
by his own vain and petty standard, and thought 
the whole goods of the universe a scramble 
for the ctmning and hypocritical. The over- 
refining followers of Plato, endeavouring to 
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pierce into the nature of things by the mere 
effort of the will, arrived at conclusions visible 
to none but their own yearning and impatient 
eyes, and lost themselves in the ethereal dog- 
matisms of Plotinus and Porphjrry. 

The greatest pleasure arising to a modern 
imagination from the ancient mythology, is in 
a mingled sense of the old popular belief and 
of the philosophical refinements upon it. We 
take Apollo, and Mercury, and Venus, as 
shapes that existed in popular credulity, as 
the greater fairies of the ancient world : and 
we regard them, at the same time, as personi- 
fications of all that is beautiful and genial in 
the forms and tendencies of creation. But 
the result, coming as it does, too, through 
avenues of beautiful poetry, both ancient and 
modern, is so entirely cheerful, that we are apt 
to think it must have wanted gravity to more 
believing eyes. We fancy that the old world 
saw nothing in religion but lively and graceful 
shapes, as remote from the more obscure and 
awful hintings of the world imknown, as 
physics appear to be from the metaphysical ; as 
the eye of a beautiful woman is from the inward 
speculations of a Brahmin ; or a lily at noon- 
day from the wide obscurity of night-time. 

This supposition appears to be carried a 
great deal too far. We will not inquire, in this 
place, how far the tnass of mankind, when these 
shapes were done away, did or did not escape 
from a despotic anthropomorphitism ; nor how 
far they were driven by the vaguer fears, and 
the opening of a more visible eternity, into 
avoiding the whole subject, rather than court- 
ing it; nor how it is, that the nobler practical re- 
ligion which was afforded them, has been unable 
to bring back their frightened theology from 
the angry and avaricious pursuits into which 
they fled for refuge. But, setting aside the 
portion of terror, of which heathenism partook 
in common with all faiths originating in uncul- 
tivated times, the ordinary run of pagans were 
perhaps more impressed with a sense of the 
invisible world, in consequence of the very 
visions presented to their imagination, than 
the same description of men under a more 
shadowy system. There is the same difference 
between the two things, as between a populace 
believing in fairies, and a populace not believ- 
ing. The latter is in the high road to some- 
thing better, if not drawn aside into new terrors 
on the one hand or mere worldliness on the 
other. But the former is led to look out of 
the mere worldly common-places about it, 
twenty times to the other's once. It has a 
sense of a supernatural state of things, how- 
ever g^ss. It has a link with another world, 
from which something like gravity is sure to 
strike into the most cheerful heart. Every 
forest, to the mind's eye of a Greek, was 
haunted with superior intelligences. Every 
stream had its presiding nymph, who was 
thanked for the draught of water. E\-ery 



house had its protecting gods, which had bleswd 
the inmate's ancestors, and which would bleM 
him also, if he cultivated the social afi«ctioiu: 
for the same word which expressed piety toward! 
the Gods expressed love towards relations and 
friends. If in all this there was nothing but 
the worship of a more graceful humanity, there 
may be worships much worse as well as much 
better. And the divinest spirit that ever ap- 
peared on earth has told us that the extensioo 
of human sympathy embraces all that is r** 
quired of us, either to do or to foresee. 

Imagine the feelings with which an ancient 
believer must have gone by the oracular oaki 
of Dodona ; or the calm groves of the Eume- 
nides ; or the fountain where Proserpine 
vanished under ground with Pluto ; or the 
Great Temple of the mysteries at Eleusis ; or 
the laurelled mountain Parnassus, on the side 
of which was the temple of Delphi, where 
Apollo was supposed to be present in person. 
Imagine Plutarch, a devout and yet a liberal 
believer, when he went to study theology and 
pliilosophy at Delphi : with what feelings 
must he not have passed along the woody 
paths of the hill, approaching nearer every in- 
stant to the divinity, and not sure that a glance 
of light through the trees was not the lustre 
of the god himself going by ! This is mere 
poetry to us, and very fine it is ; but to him H 
was poetry, and religion, and beauty, and 
gravity, and hushing awe, and a path as frooi 
one world to another. 

With similar feelings he would cross the 
ocean, an element that naturally detaches the 
mind from earth, and which the ancienta 
regarded as especially doing so. He had beea 
in the Carpathian sea, the favourite haunt of 
Proteus, who was supposed to be gifted above 
every other deity with a knowledge of the 
causes of things. Towards evening, when the 
winds were rising, and the sailors had made 
their vows to Neptune, he would think of the 
old ^ shepherd of the seas of yore,** and belieTe 
it possible that he might become \nsible to hii 
eyesight, driving through the darkling watfli% 
and turning the sacred wildness of his face to- 
wards the blessed ship. 

In all this, there is a deeper sense of another 
world, than in the habit of contenting oneeeif 
with a few vague terms and embodying nothitf 
but Mammon. There is a deeper sense or 
another world, precisely because there is e 
deeper sense of the present ; of its varieties 
its benignities, its mystery. It was a stroof 
sense of this, which made a living poet^ wbe 
is accounted verj' orthodox in his religioM 
opinions, give vent, in that fine sonnet, to Us 
impatience at seeing the beautiful planet we 
live upon, with all its starry wonders about i^ 
so little thought of, compared with what is 
ridiculously called the tporld. He seems tO 
have dreaded the symptom, as an evidence of 
materialism, and of the planets being dry aetf* 






GETTINO VP ON COLD MORNINGS. 
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Candid inqniries into one's dectunbency, 
beiiides the greater or less privileges to be 
allowed a man in proportion to his ability of 
keeping early hours, the work given his facul- 
ties, &o. will at least concede their due uierits 
to such representations as the, followiog. In 
the first place, says the injured but nibn 
appealer, I have been warm all night, and lind 
Tuy system in a stale perfectly suitable t 
warm-blooded animal, 'i'o get out of tliis st 
into the cold, beoides the inliBrmonioua and 
uncritical abruptness of the transition, is 
unnatural to sucli a creature, that the poelo, 
refiuing upon the torturen of the dotnuod, 
moke one of their greatest agonies oanstst ii 
being suddenly transported from heat to cold. 
— from fire to ice. They are " haled" out of 
their "bedB," says 51iltDn, by "harpy-footed 
furies,"— fellows who coTBO to coll them. On 
my first movement towards the anticipation 
getting up, I find tliat such parts of the sheels 
and bolster, as ore exposed to the air of tbe 
room, ore stone-cold. On opening my eyes, 
tbe first thing that meets them ia my own 
breath rolling forth, as if in the open air, like 
smoke out of a chimney. Think of this symp- 
tom. Then I turn my eyes sideways and see 
the window sU frozen over. Think of tliat. 
Then the servant comes in. " It is very cold 
this raoming, is it not !" — " Very cold. Sir." — 
" Very cold indeed, isn't it f— ~ Very cold in- 
deed. Sir."—" More than usually so, isn't it, 
oven for this weather I" (Here the servant's 
wit and good-nature ore put to a considerable 
test, and the inqnirer lies on thorns for the 

anawer.) " Why, Sir I think it 

((iui^ creature '. There ia not a better, or 
more truth-telling servant going.) " I must 
rise, however — get me some warm water." — 
Here comes a fine interval between the depar- 
ture of the servant and the arrival of the hot 
water; during which, of course, it is of "no 
use I" to get up. The hut water comes. " la 
it quite hot I"— "Yea, Sir." — "Perhaps too hot 
for shaving ; I must wojl a little I" — " No 
Sir ; it will juHt do." (There is on over-nice 
propriety soniotimca, an ofiioiona leal of virtue, 
a little troublesome.) "Oh — the shirt — you 
must air my clean shirt ; — linen gets very 
damp this weather."—- Yes, Sir," Here an- 
other delicious five minutes. A knock at the 
duor. "011,1116 sbirt — very wall. My stock- 
ings — I thiuk the stockings had better be aired 
too." — " Very well, Sir,"^ — Here another inter- 
val. At length everything is ready, ekcept 
myself. I now, coatinues our incumbent (a 
happy word, b; the bye, for a country vicar] 
— 1 now cannot help thinking a guod deal-~ 
who am t — u|ion the unnecessary and vilJaD- 
oiu custom of slukvlng; it is a thing so unmanly 
(here 1 nestle closer) — so cBeminate (here 1 
recoil from on unlucky step iiilii tiie colder 
part of Ihtf bed.)-No womirr llmi li.e Queen 
uf l''ranee took poit wiilj tlie n-bele against 
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that deg^eaenkfe King, her husband, who first 
affronted lier smooth visage with a face like 
her own. The Emperor Julian never showed 
the Inxuriancy of his genius to better advan- 
i§ffO than in reviving the flowing beard. Look 
«l Cardinal Bembo's picture — at Michael 
Angelo's — at Titian's — at Shakspeare's — at 
Fletcher's — at Spenser's — at Chaucer's — at 
Alfred's — at Plato's — I could name a great 
man for every tick of my watch. — Look at the 
Turks, a grave and otiose people. — Think of 
Haroun Al Raschid and Bed-ridden Hassan. — 
Think of Wortley Montague, the worthy son 
of his mother, above the prejudice of his time 
— Look at the Persian gentlemen, whom one is 
ashamed of meeting about the suburbs^ their 
dress and appearance are so much finer than 
our own — Lastly, think of the razor itself — 
how totally opposed to every sensation of bed 
— how cold, how edgy, how hard ! how utterly 
different firom anything like the warm and 
circling amplitude, which 

g ir wO y reoommends itself 
Unto oar gantle senses. 

Add ta this, benumbed fingers, which may 
helpyoQ to cut yourself, a quivering body, a fro- 
zen towel, and a ewer full of ice ; and he that 
soys there is nothing to oppose in all this, only 
shows, that he has no merit in opposing it. 

Thomson the poet, who exclaims in his 
Seasons — 

Falsely liurarioos ! Will not roan awake * 

used to lie in bed till noon, because he said he 
had no motive in getting up. He could imagine 
the good of rising ; but then he could also 
imagine the good of lying still ; and his ex- 
clamation, it must be idlowed, was made upon 
summer-time, not winter. We must propor- 
tion the argument to the individual character. 
A money-getter may be drawn out of his bed 
by three or four pence ; but this will not suf- 
fice for a student. A proud man may say, 
« What shall I think of myself, if I don't get 
up ? " but the more humble one will be content 
to waive this prodigious notion of himself, out 
of respect to his kindly bed. The mechanical 
man shall get up without any ado at all ; and 
so shall the barometer. An ingenious lier in 
bed will find hard matter of discussion even 
on the score of health and longevity. He will 
ask us for our proofs and precedents of the ill 
effects of lying later in cold weather ; and so- 
phisticate much on the advantages of an even 
temperature of body; of the natural propensity 
(pretty universal) to have one's way ; and of 
the animals that roll themselves up, and sleep 
all the winter. As to longevity, he will ask 
whether the longest is of necessity the best ; 
and whether Holbom is the handsomest street 
in London. 



XXV.— THE OLD GENTLEJl 

Our Old Gentleman, in order to 
sively himself, must be either a wid 
bachelor. Suppose the former. V 
mention his precise age, which woul 
dious :— nor whether he wears his Of 
a wig ; which would be waatiiig m nn 
If a wig, it is a compitnniee between 
modem scratch and the departed gl 
toupee. If his own hair, it is white, 
his faTonrite grandson, who used to ; 
chair behind him, and pull the silver 
ten years ago. If he is bald at top, 
dresser, hovering and breathing abou 
a second youth, takes care to give 
place as much powder as the covered 
that he may convey to the sensoriun 
pleasing indistinctness of idea respi 
exact limits of skin and hair. He is 
and neat ; and, in warm weather, is 
opening his waistcoat half-way d 
letting so much of his frill be seen, i 
show his hardiness as well as taste, 
and shirt-buttons are of the best ; ai 
not care if he has two rings on a fing 
watch ever failed him at the club 
house, he would take a walk every ( 
nearest clock of good character, pure 
it right. He has a cane at home, bi 
uses it, on finding it out of fashion 
elderly juniors. He has a small cock 
gala days, which he lifts higher from 
than the round one, when bowed ti 
pockets are two handkerchiefs (on 
neck at night-time), his spectacles 
pocket-book. The pocket-book, am 
things, contains a receipt for a ci 
some verses cut out of an odd sheet 
magazine, on the lovely Duchess of 
ning— 

When beauteous Mira walks the pla 

He intends this for a common-place b 
he keeps, consisting of passages in 
prose, cut out of newspapers and n 
and pasted in columns ; some of the 
gay. His principal otlier books are Shi 
Plays and Milton's Paradise Lost ; 
tator, the History of Elngland, the 
Lady M. W. Montague, Pope and ( 
Middleton's (reography ; the Gentlei 
gazine ; Sir John Sinclair on L 
several plays with portraits in c 
Account of Elizabeth Canning, M 
Greorge Ann Bellamy, Poetical Amus 
Bath-Easton, Blair's Works, Elegant 
Jimius as originally published ; a fe 
lets on the American War and Loi 
Gordon, &c. and one on the French R 
In his sitting-rooms are some engrav 
Hogarth and Sir Joshua ; an engrave 
of the Marquis of Granby ; ditto of M 
de Grasse surrendering to Admiral 
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a hmnorous piece after Penny ; and a portrait 
of himself, painted by 8ir Joshua. His wife's 
portnut is in his chamber, looking upon his 
bed. She is a little girl, stepping forwiurd with 
a amfle, and a pointed toe, as if going to dance. 
He lost her when she was sixty. 

The Old Gentleman is an early riser, because 
he intoids to live at least twenty years longer. 
He continuesto take tea for breakfast, in spiteof 
what is said against its nerrous effects ; having 
been satisfied on that point soiAe years ago by 
Dr. Johnson's criticism on Han way, and a great 
Uking for tea previously. His china cups and 
aanoers have been broken since his wife'sdeath, 
all but one, which is religiously kept for his 
use. He passes his morning in walking or 
ridings looking in at auctions, looking after his 
India bonds or some such money securities, 
liirthering some subscription set on foot by his 
«zc^lent friend Sir John, or cheapening a new 
dd pmt te hia portfJalio. He also hears of 
the newspapers ; not caring to see them till 
after dinner at the coffee-house. He may also 
dieapen a fish or so ; the fishmonger soliciting 
his doubting eye as he passes, with a profound 
bow of recognition. He eats a pear before 



r 
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dinner at the coffee-house is served up 
to him at the accustomed hour, in the old 
a ecns tomed way, and by the accustomed waiter. 
IfWilliaindidnot bring it, the fish would be sure 
to be stale, and the flew new. He eats no tart ; 
or if he ventures on a little, takes cheese with 
it. Yon might as soon attempt to persuade 
him out of his senses, as that cheese is not good 
for digestion. He takes port ; and if he has 
drank more than usual, and in a more private 
place, may be induced by some respectful in- 
quiries respecting the old style of music, to sing 
a soog composed by Mr. Oswald or Mr. Lampe, 
sQchas — 



or 



ChkMb ^ that bonrowed kiai. 



Come, gantle god of soft repote. 



or his wife's favourite ballad, beginning — 

At Upton on the hill. 
Than lived a happy pair. 

Of coarse, no such exploit can take place in 
the coffee-room : but he will canvass the theory 
of that matter there with yon, or discuss the 
weather, or the markets, or the theatres, or the 
merits ik * my lord North** or " my lord Rock- 
ingham f for he rarely says simply, lord ; it is 
generally ^ my lord,** trippingly and genteelly 
off the tongue. If aJone after dinner, his great 
delight is the newspaper ; which he prepares 
to read by wiping lus spectacles, carefully ad- 
justing them on his eyes, and drawing the can- 
dle close to him, so as to stand sideways betwixt 
his ocular aim and the small type. He then 
holds the paper at arm's length, and dropping 
his eyelids half down and his mouth half open. 



takes cognixance of the day's information. If 
he leaves off, it is only when thedoor is opened 
by a new-comer, or when he suspects some- 
body is over-anxious to get the paper out of his 
hand. On these occasions he gives an impor- 
tant hem ! or so ; and resumes. 

In the evening, our Old Grentleman is fond 
of going to the theatre, or of having a game of 
cards. If he enjoys the latter at his own house 
or lodgings, he likes to play with some friends 
whom he has known for many years ; but an 
elderly stranger may be introduced, if quiet 
and scientific ; and the privilege is extended to 
younger men of letters ; who, if ill players, are 
good losers. Not that he is a miser, but to 
win money at cards is like proving his victory 
by getting the baggage ; and to win of a 
younger man is a suitotitute for his not being 
able to beat him at rackets. He breaks up 
early, whether at home or abroad. 

At the theatre, he likes a front row in the 
pit. He comes early, if he can do so without 
getting into a squeeze, and sits patiently 
waiting for the drawing up of the curtain, with 
his hands placidly lying one over the other on 
the top of his stick. He generously admires 
some of the best performers, but thinks them 
far inferior to Grarrick, Woodward, and Clive. 
During splendid scenes, he is anxious that the 
little boy should see. 

He has been induced to look in at Vauxhall 
again, but likes it still less than he did years 
back, and cannot bear it in comparison with 
Ranelagh. He thinks everything looks poor, 
flaring, and jaded. ** Ah ! " says he, with a sort 
of triumphant sigh, ''Ranek^h was a noble 
place I Such taste, such elegance, such beauty I 
There was the Duchess of A., the finest woman 
in England, Sir ; and Mrs. L., a mighty fine 
creature ; and Lady Susan what's her name, 
that had that unfortunate affair with Sir 
Charles. Sir, they came swimming by you like 
the swans." 

The Old Gentleman is very particular in 
having his slippers ready for him at the fire, 
when he comes home. He is also extremely 
choice in his snuff, and delights to get a fresh 
box-full in Tavistock-street, in his way to the 
theatre. His box is a curiosity from India. 
He calls favourite young ladies by their Chris- 
tian names, however slightly acquainted with 
them ; and has a privilege of saluting all brides, 
mothers, and indeed every species of lady, on 
the least holiday occasion. K the husband for 
instance has met with a piece of luck, he 
instantly moves forward, and gravely kisses the 
wife on the cheek. The wife then says, ** My 
niece. Sir, from the country f and he kisses 
the niece. The niece, seeing her cousin biting 
her lips at the joke, says, *' My cousin Harriet, 
Sir f* and he kisses the cousin. He ** never 
recollects such weather," except during the 
** Great Frost," or when he rode down with 
** Jack Skrim^iire to Newmarket." He grows 
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yimiig again in his little grond-ehildr^n, pepe- 
cUU; tlip one which he tliinka mint like him- 
eelf; which u the hnudsomest. Yet helikea 
li«t perhaps the one mi»t rMambling his wife ; 
aai will lit with him uu liis lap, Iiulding hia 
silence, for a qlutrlEr of an hour 
together. He pla^s most [rirks with the 
funner, Had makes him caeexe. He oaks Utile 
boys in geoeral who WM the fothpr of Zehedpc'a 
nhildrcn. If his grandBOas are at achool, he 
often goe« to see them ; and nialcci them blush 
by telling the niBstpr or tlio iipper-scbotars, 
that tbey are fine bofB, and of a precocious 
genius. He is much struck wlien on old hc- 
quainlanpe dies, but adds that he lived too 
ftst ; and that poor Bob was a sad dog in his 
youth ; "a Tcry sad dog, Sir; mightily set 
upon B Biiorl life and a merry one,'' 

When he gets very old indeed, he will sit 
for whole evenings, and say little or nothing; 
but inforuLB yon, that there is Mrs. Jones (the 
housekeeper)— " £Ae'l I talk." 



XXVI. DOLPHINS, 
Ona old book-frieod, the Dolphin, nsed to be 
confounded with the porpus ; but modem 
writers seem to concur in making a distinction 
bftwceu them. We reuieinber bnng much 
mortilieil at this separation ; for having, in our 
1-liildhood, been shown something dimly rollinj; 
I the sen, while standing ou the coast at Iwi- 
ghl, and [old with much whispering lalemnily 
lat it was a porpus, we had aflerwards lenmt 
I identify it with the Dolphin, and thought 
G had seen the romantic fiih on whom Alien 
rode playing his harp. 

Spenser introduces Arton most beaulifTilly, 
in all bis lyrical pomp, in the marriage: of 
She Th.imes and Medwaj. He goes before 
the bride, smoothing onwards with the sound 
nf hiq har]i, like the very progress of the 



Perhaps in no one particular thing or image, 
liave sonie great poets shown the different 
characten of their genius more tlian iu the use 
of the Dolphin. Spenser, who of oil hia tribe 
lived in a poetiul world, and saw things as 
clearly (here as in a real one. has never shown 
this nicety of realisation more than in the 
following passage. He speaks of hia DolpUins 
with BSlaniiliaradelail, asifthey were horses 

ailing at a door with au equipage. 



idBU thcT behind dtem k 



3n []M lOoay gfnuQd 



Tliere are a conple of Dolphins like these, in 
fiaphoel's Gatalfa, Dante, with bis tendency 
to see things in a dreary point of view, hat 
given an illustration of the agonies of some of 
the damned in his Infrnia, at once new, fins, 
andhorrible. Itisin theSSd boak," QnK J drf- 
/ni,"&c. Hesays thatsomewret£hes,gwininuog 
in one of the gulfs of hell, shot out thor 
backs occasion^y, like Dolphins, above the 
pitchy liquid, in order lo snatch a respite tntm 
torment ; but darted them back agwn like 
lightning. The devils would prong them as 
they rose. Strange fancies these for main- 
Ituoing the character of religion i 

Bear Shakspeare, always the noble and the 
good-nalured. We foi^t of whot great cha- 
racter he is speaking ; but never was un imBg« 
that more singularly yet completely united 
superiority and playful Dean. 



VII.-RONALD OF THE PERFECT 
HAND. 

IMniint ule l> fanndod on a B«>iii(h mdJUos. 
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" Some spiril," exclaimed Ihith Mktuho, 
" muBi punne us, and stubbonil^ urge tliH boat 
out of lU way, or we mnsl Lave arrived by this 
time at luistore."* Ronald took blm at bis 
wurd, and tiirDJug: ha?tilj' raund, thought he 
wiw au artdiHl figure beliiud the stern. IliB 
iiuger rose with hU d>»pair ; and with all hU 
Hlreogtb he duahud his arm at the iDoveleai 
und ury shape. At that instant a fierue blast 
iif wind half turned the bosL round. The 
i^hieft^ns ualled out to Ronald to set his whole 
heart at the rudder ; but the wind beat back 
ilieir voices, like jonng birds into the nest, 
iLud no answer followed it. The boat seemed 
less aiid less manageable, and at last to ba 
totally left to themselves. In the mtervols of 
the niiid tJiey agi^n called nut to Ronald, bat 
still reci-ived tio answer. One nf them crept . 
forward, and ftdt for him through the blinding | 
wet and darkuess. Jlis plare was void. " El 
waa a ghoat," said they, " which came to fetch 
him to the spirits of his fathors. Ronald of 
the Perfect Hand is gone, and we shall follow 
him as we did in the fight. Hark I the wiud 
is loader and louder : it is louder and many- 
voiced. Is it his voice which luu roused up 
tlie others I Is he calling up..n us, as he ilid 
in the battle, when his followers shouted after 
his cull I" I 

It was the rocks of an Ule beyond Inistore, 
which ma<le that multitudinous roaring of th> 
wiud. The cliieftaina fouud that iJie; were 
nut destined tu parish in tlic raid-ocean ; but | 
it was fortiiuule for them that the wind did 
not set in direi-'tlf apoa the ialand, or tliey 
would have l>ee& dashed to piecea upon the 
rooks. With great difficulty they stemmed 
their way ablir|aely ; and at length were thrown 
violently to shore, bruiKed, wounded, and half 
inanimate. They remained on tliia desolate 
iahind two days, during the first of which ihe 
slunn subsided. On the tliird, they were taken 
stray by a boat of BGol-hunten. 

The chieft, on their arrival at home, rehiled 
huw Bonald of the Terfecl Hand had been 
summoned away by a loud-voiced spirit, and 
disappeared. Great was the mourning in 
Inistore for the Terfect Hand ; for Iho Hand 
that with eijual skill could throw the Javelin 
and traverse the hurp ; could build the sadden 
lint of the hunter -. and biud up the glad locks 
of the nuiiden tired in the daiice. Tlierefore 
was he culled the Perfect Hand ; and iJierefore 
with great mourning was he mourufd : yet 
with none half us great as by bis love, his 
betrothed bride Moileua ; by her of the Beau- 
tiful Voicre; who hud latterly begun lo be 
called the Perfect Voice, because she was to 
be matched with liiiu of the Pi-ifect HnniL | 
Perfect Hand ond Perfect Voice were ihey 
called i hnl the Hnnd was now gone, and the 
Vmce song brokenly for leara. 

A dreary winter was it thou gh a vi i 
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to the people of Inistore. Their iwords had 
FOnquered in Loclilin ; but must ot' the h&niiB 
thnt wielded them had never come back. 
Thair wami presnure wns felt no more. The 
laeE which they liad given their frieadu was 
now to serve them oil thoir lives. - Never, 
with ali my jearniiig," satd Muilena, " shall 1 
look upon his agaiu, as I linve loiiked ii|ion it 
a hundred times, wlieo nobody iiispecled. 
Never." And Bhe turned irom the sight of 
the destructive oceui, which seemed as inter- 
minable as her thoughts. 

But winter had now passed away. The tears 
of the sky at least were dried up. The nun 
looked out kindly again ; and the spriug hod 
scarcely re-appeared, when Inistore had a 
proud and ghidder day, from the arrivnl of the 
young prince of Lochlin with his bride. It 
was a bitter one to Hoileoa, for the prince 
came to thank Ronald for spariog his Ufa in 
the war, and had brought bis lady to thank 
him too. They thanked Moilena insteoJ ; 
and, proud in the midst of her unhappiness, of 
beini; tlie representative of the Perfect Hand, 
she lavished hundreds of smiles upon them 
from her pale fiice. But she wept in secret. 
She could not bear this new addition to the 
store of noble and kind memories respecting 
her Ronald, lie had spared the bridc^roora 
for his bride. He hud hoped to come l<ack to 
his own. She looked over to the north ; und 
thought that her boine wasas much there oa tn 
Inistore. 

Meantime, Ronald was not drowned. A 
Scandinavian boat, bound for an island called 
the Island of the Circle, had picked him up. 
The crew, which consisted chiefly of jiriesls, 
were goinff thither to propitiate the deities, on 
account of the hi,le defeat of their country- 
men, 'lliey recognised the victorious chieftain, 
who on coming to his senses freely confessed 
who he WHS. Instantly they raised a chorus, 
which rose sternly throng the lempest. ""We 
carry," said they,''an acceptable present to 
the gods. Odin, stay thy hand from the 
slaughter of the obscure. Thor, put down the 
mallet with whicli thou bealest, like red hiul, 
on the skulls of thine enemies. Ye other 
feosters in Valhalla, set down the skulls full of 
mead, and pledge a health oot of a new 
noble one lo the King of Gods and Men, that 
the twilight of heaven may come late. ~We 
bring an acceptable present : ve bring RonaTd 
of the Perfect Hand." Tlius they sang in the 
boat, hibouring all the while with the winds 
and waves, but surer now than ever of reach- 
ing the shore. And they did bo by the ftrsl 
light of the morning. When they came to the 
circle of sacred stones, from which the island 
took its name, they phiced llicir late conqueror 
by the lurgeHt,and kindled a fire in the middle. 
The warm amoke rose thickly against the cold 
white morning. "Let me be offered up to 
yonr gods," said Ronald, ' like a man, by the 
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sword ; and not like food, by the fire. 

know all," untiwered the priests : " 

silent." •■ Treat Hot him," said Ronald, " wha 
spared your prince, unworthily. If he 
be sacriliced, let him die as your prince would 
have died hy this hand." Btill they answered 
nothing hat " We know all : be thou silont." 
Rouuld could not help witnessing these jirc- 
parations for a new and unexpected death with 
an emotion of terror ; but disdain and despair 
were uppermost. Once, and but once, his 
cheek turned deadly pale in thinking of 
Jloilena. He shifted his poslure resolutely, 
and thought of the spirits of the dead whom 
he was about to join. The priests then encir- 
cled the hre and the atone al which he stood, 
with another devoting song ; and Ronald 
looked earnestly at the mddy flamea, whiefa 
gave to his body, as in mockery, a kindljr 
warmth. The priests, however, did not I^ 
hands on him. They respected the sparer al 
their prince so far as not to touch him them- 
selves ; they left him to be des|>atch<>d hy the 
aupemutural beings, whom tliey confidently 
expected to oonie down for that purpose ■■ 
soon as Ilipy bad retired, 

Ronald, whose faith was of another descrip- 
tion, saw their departure with joy ; hnt it was 
daniped the next minute. What was he to do 
in winter-time on an ishind, inhabited only by 
the fowls and other creatures of the northern 
sea, aud never touched at hut for a purpose 
hostile to hia hopes ! For he now recollected, 
that tliis was llje island he liad so often 
heard of, as the chief seal of the Scandinavian 
religion ; whose traditions had so influenced 
countries of a dilferent faith, that it was be- 
lieved in Scotland as well as the continent 
that no hunuin being could live there many 
hours. Spirits, it was thought appeared in 
terrible superhuman shapea, like the bloody 
idols which the priests Korshipped, and cai^ 
ried the stranger off. 

The warrior of Inistore had soon too much 
reason to know the extent of this belief, 
lie was not without feaj himself, but dis- 
dnined to yield to any circumstances with- 
out a struggle. He refreshed liimself with 
some snow-water ; aud after climbing the 
highest part of the island to look for a boat 
in vain (nothing Was to be seen but the wave* 
tumbling on all sides after the storm), he 
set about preparing a habitation. He saw 
at a little distance, on a slope, the mouth of a 
rocky cave. This he destined for his shelter 
at night i and looking round for a defence for 
the door, as he knew not whether bears might 
not he among the inhabitants, he cost his eyes 
upon the thinnest of the stones which stood 
upright about the fire. The heart of the war- 
rior, though of a different faith, misgave him 
as he thought of appropriating this mysticftl 
stone, carved full of strange figures ; hut half in 
courage, and half in the despair of fear, hosud- 
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denlj twisted it from its place. No one ap- 
peared. The fire altered not. Tlie noi«e of 
the fowl and other creatures was no louder on 
the shore. Ronald smiled at his feun, and 
knew the undiminished vigour of the Perfect 
Hand. 

He found the cavern alreadr fitted for shel- 
ter ; douhtless by the Scandinavian priests. 
He had bitter reason to know how well it 
sheltered him ; for day after day he hoped in 
▼ain that some boat from Inistore would 
Yentnre upon the island. He beheld sails at 
a distanoe, but thev never came. He piled 
stone upon stont. Joined old pieces of boats 
together, and made flags of the sea-weed ; but 
all in ram. The vessels, he thought, came 
nearer, hoi none so near as to be of use ; 
and a new and sickly kind of impatience cut 
tiie stout heart of Ronald, and set it 
He knew not whether it was with the 
oM or with misery, but his frame would shake 
for an hour U^ther, when he lay down on his 
dried weeds and feathers to rest. He re- 
membered the happy sleeps that used to fol- 
low upon toil ; and he looked with double 
activity for the eggs and shell-fish on which he 
snatained himself, and smote double the num- 
ber ci seals, half in the very exercise of his 
anger : and then he would fall dead asleep 
wiUi fatigue. 

In this way he bore up agamstthe violences of 
the winter season, which had now passed. The 
aon looked out with a melancholy smile upon 
the moas and the poor grass, chequered here 
and there with flowers almost as poor. There 
waa the buttercup, struggling from a dirty 
white into a yellow ; and a faint-coloured 
poppj, neither the good nor the ill of which was 
then known ; and here and there by the thorny 
nnderwood a shrinking violet. The lark alone 
seem ed cheerful, and startled the ear of the 
desolate chieftain with its climbing triumph in 
the air. Ronald looked up. His fancy had been 
made wild and wilful by strange habits and 
aiekened blood ; and he thought impatiently, 
that if he were up there like the lark, he might 
see his friends and 'his love in Inistore. 

Being naturally, however, of a gentle as well 
as courageous disposition, the Perfect Hand 
found the advantage as well as the necessity of 
turning his violent impulses into noble matter 
for patience. He had heard of the dreadful 
bodily sufferings which the Scandinavian heroes 
underwent from their enemies with triumphant 
songs. He knew that no such sufferings which 
were fugitive, could equal the agonies of a 
daily martyrdom of mind ; and he cultivated 
a certain humane pride of patience, in order to 
bear them. 

His only hope of being delivered from the 
island now depended on the Scandinavian 
priests ; but it was a moot point whether they 
would respect him for surviving, or kill him on 
that very aooount^ out of a mixture of personal 



and superstitious resentment. He thought his 
death the more likely ; but this, at least, was a 
termination to the dreary prospect of a solitude 
for life ; and partly out of that hope, and partly 
from a courageous patience, he cultivated as 
many pleasant thoughts and objects about him 
as ho could. He adorned his cavern with shells 
and feathers ; he made himself a cap and cloak 
of the latter, and boots and a vest of seal-skiji, 
girding it about with the glossy sea-weed ; he 
cleared away a circle before the cavern, planted 
it with the best grass, and heaped about it the 
mossiest stones : he strung some bones of a fish 
with sinews, and fitting a shell beneath it, the 
Perfect Hand drew forth the first gentle music 
that had been heard in that wild island. He 
touched it one day in the midst of a flock of 
seals, who were basking in the sun ; they 
turned their heads towards the sound ; he 
thought he saw in their mild faces a human 
expression ; and from that day forth no seal 
was ever slain by the Perfect Hand. He spared 
even the huge and cloudy visaged-walrussesy 
in whose societies he beheld a dull resemblance 
to the gentler affections ; and his new intimacy 
with these possessors of the place was com- 
pleted by one of the former animals, who 
having been rescued by him from a contest with 
a larger one, followed him about, as well as its 
half-formed and dragging legs would allow, with 
the ofiicious attachment of a dog. 

But the summer was gone, and no one had 
appeared. The new thoughts and deeper in- 
sight into things, which solitude and sorrowful 
necessity had produced, together with a dimi- 
nution of his activity, had not tended to 
strengthen him against the approach of winter : 
and autumn came upon him like the melancholy 
twilight of the year. He had now no hope of 
seeing even the finishers of his existence 
before the spring. The rising winds among the 
rocks, and the noise of the whales blowing up 
their spouts of water, till the caverns thundered 
with their echoes, seemed to be like heralds of 
the stem season which was to close him in 
against approach. He had tried one day to 
move the stone at the mouth of his habitation 
a little further in, and found his strength fail 
him. He laid himself half reclining on the 
ground, full of such melancholy thoughts as 
half bewildered him. Things, by turns, ap- 
peared a fierce dream, and a fiercer reality. 
He was leaning and looking on the ground, and 
idly twisting his long hair, when his eyes fell 
upon the lumd that held it. It was livid and 
emaciated. He opened and shut it, opened and 
shut it again, turned it round, and looked at 
its ribbed thinness and laid-open machinery ; 
many thoughts came upon him, some which he 
understood not, and some which he recognised 
but too well ; and a turbid violence seemed 
rising at his heart, when the seal, his companion, 
drew nigh, and began licking that weak memo- 
rial of the Perfect Hand. A shower of self- 
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pitying tears fell npon the seal's face and the 
hand together. 

On a sudden he heard a voice. It was a deep 
and loud one, and distinctly called out 
" Ronald ! " lie looked up, gasping with 
wonder. Three times it called out, as if with 
peremptory command, and three times the 
rocks and caverns echoed the word with a dim 
sullenness. 

Recollecting himself, he would have risen 
and answered ; hut the sudden change of sen- 
sations had done what all his sufferings had not 
been able to do, and he found himself unable 
I either to rise or to speak. The voice called 
again and again ; but it was now more distant, 
and Ronald's heart sickened as he heard it re- 
treating. His strength seemed to fail him in 
pro]>ortion as it became necessary. Suddenly 
the voice came back again. It advances. 
Other voices are heard, all advancing. In a 
short time, figures come hastily down the slope 
by the side of his cavern, looking over into the 
area before it as they descend. They enter. 
Hiey arc before him and about him. Some of 
them, in a Scandinavian habit, prostrate them- 
selves at his feet, and address him in an un- 
known language. But these are sent away by 
another, who remains with none but two youths. 
Ronald has risen a little, and leans his back 
against the rock. One of the youths puts his 
arm between his neck and the rock, and half 
kneels beside him, turning his face away and 
weeping. ''I am no god, nor a favourite of 
gods, as these people supposed me," said Ronald, 
looking up at the chief who was speaking to the 
other youth : ** if thou wilt despatch me then, 
do so. I only pray thee to let the death be fit 
for a warrior, such as I once was.'* The chief 
appeared agitated. '^Siieak not ill of the gods, 
Ronald," said he, ** although thou wert blindly 
brought up. A warrior like thee must be a 
favourite of heaven. I come to prove it to thee. 
Dost thou not know me I I come to give thee 
life for life." Ronald looked more steadfastly. 
It was the Scandinavian prince whom he had 
s]>ared, because of his bride, in battle. He 
smiled, and lifted up his hand to him, which 
was intercepted and kissed by the youth who 
held his arm round his neck. ** Who are these 
fair youths?" said Ronald, half turning his 
head to look in his supporter's face. ^ This is 
the bride I spoke of," answered the prince, 
" who insisted on sharing this voyage with me, 
and put on this dress to be the bolder in it." 
•* And who is the other I" The other, with dried 
eyes, looked smiling into his, and intercepted 
the answer also. ^ Who," said the sweetest 
voice in the world, " can it be, but one T' 
With a quick and almost fierce tone, Ronald 
cried out aloud, ^ I know the voice ;" and he 
would have fallen fiat on the earth, if they had 
not all three supported him. 

It was a mild return to Inistore, Ronald 
gathering strength all the way, at the eyes and 



voice of Moilena, and the hands of all threa. 
Their discovery of him was easily explained. 
The crews of the vessels, who had been afraid 
to come nearer, had repeatedly seen a figure on 
the island making signs. The ScandinaTiaB 
priests related how they had left Ronald there; 
but insisted that no human being conld live 
upon it, and that some god wished to manifest 
himself to his faithful worshippers. The heart 
of Moilena was quick to guess the tmth. The 
prince proposed to accompany the priests. Ifie 
bride and the destined bride of his saviov 
went with him, and returned as ytm heard; 
and from ttiat day forth many were the songi 
in Inistore, upon the fortunes of the Perfeet 
Hand and the kindness of the Perfect Voice. 
Nor were those forgotten who forgot not othen. 



XXVIII.— A CHAPTER ON HATS. 

We know not what will be thought of our 
taste in so important a matter, but we most 
confess we are not fond of a new hat. There 
is a certain insolence about it : it seems to 
value itself upon its finished appearance, and 
to presume upon our liking before we are 
acquainted with it. In the first place, it comes 
home more like a marmot or some other living 
creature, than a manufacture. It is boxed np^ 
and wrapt in silver paper, and brought dd&- 
cately. It is as sleek as a lap-dog. Then we 
arc to take it out as nicely, and people are to 
wonder how we shall look in it. Maria twitches 
one this way, and Sophia that, and Carolina 
that, and Catharine t'other. We have the 
difficult task, all the while, of looking easy, till 
the approving votes are pronounced ; our only 
resource (which is also difficult) being to say 
good things to all four ; or to clap the hat upon 
each of their heads, and see what pretty milk- 
women they make. At last the approving 
votes are pronounced ; and (provided it is fin^ 
we may go forth. But how uneasy the sen- 
sation about the head ! How unlike the old 
hat, to which we had become used, and which 
must now make way for this fop of a stranger! 
We might do what we liked with the former. 
Dust, rain, a gale of wind, a fall, a squeeze^ — 
nothing affected it. It was a true friend^ a 
friend for all weathers. Its appearance only 
was against it : in everything else it was the 
better for wear. But if the roads or the streets 
are too dry, the new hat is afraid of gettiiig 
dusty : if there is wind, and it is not tight, it 
may be blown off into the dirt : we may have 
to scramble after it through dust or mud; 
just reaching it with our fingers, only to see it 
blown away again. And if rain comes on ! Oh 
ye gallant apprentices, who have issued forth 
on a Sunday morning, with Jane or Susan, 
careless either of storms at night-fall, or toils 
and scoldings next day I Ye, who have re- 
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ceived your new hat and boots but an hour 
before ye set out ; and then issue forth triumph- 
antly, the charmer by your side ! tihe, with 
arm in yours, and handkerchief in hand, 
blushing, or eating gingerbread, trips on : ye, 
admiring, trudge : we ask ye, whether love 
itself haa prevented ye from feeling a cert€un 
fearful consciousness of that crowning glory, 
the new and glossy hat, when the first drops of 
rain announce the coming of a shower ? Ah, 
hasten, while yet it is of use to haste ; ere yet 
the spotty horror fixes on the nap ! Out with 
the protecting handkerchief, which, tied round 
the hat, and flowing off in a comer behind, 
shall g^eam through the thickening night like 
a suburb comet ! Trust not the tempting yaWn 
of stable-yard or gate-way, or the impossible 
notion of a coach ! The rain will continue ; 
and alas I ye are not so rich as in the morning. 
Hasten ! or think of a new hat's becoming a 
rain-spout ! Think of its well-built crown, its 
graceful and well-measured fit, the curved-up 
elegance of its rim, its shadowing gentility 
when seen in front, its arching grace over the 
ear when beheld sideways ! Think of it also 
the next day I How altered, how dejected ! 

How changed from him. 
That life of maasme and that soul of rim ! 

Think of the paper-like change of its consist- 
ence; of its limp sadness — its confused and 
flattened nap, and of that polished and perfect 
circle, which neither brush nor hot iron shall 
restore! 

We have here spoken of the beauties of a 
new hat; but abstractedly considered, they 
are very problematical . Fashion makes beauty 
for a time. Our ancestors found a grace in 
the cocked hats now eonfined to beadles, 
Chelsea pensioners, and coachmen. They 
would have laughed at our chimney-tops with 
a border : though upon tho whole we do think 
them the more graceful of the two. The best 
modem covering for the head was the imita- 
tion of the broad Spanish hat in use about 
thirty years back, when Mr. Stothard made 
his designs for the Nocdi^t Magazine, But 
in proportion as society has been put into a 
bustle, our hats seem to have narrowed their 
dimensions : the flaps were clipped off more 
and more till they became a rim ; and now 
the rim has contracted to a mere nothing ; so 
that what with our close heads and our tight 
succinct mode of dress, we look as if we were 
intended for nothing but to dart backwards 
and forwards on matters of business, with as 
little hindrance to each other as possible. 

This may g^ve us a greater distaste to the 
hat than it desesves ; but good-looking or not, 
we know of no situation in which a new one 
can be said to be useful. We have seen how 
the case is during bad weather: but if the 
weather is in the finest condition possible, 
with neither rain nor dust, there may be a hot 



sunshine ; and then the hat is too narrow to 
shade us: no great evil, it is true! but we 
must have our pique out against the knave, 
and turn him to the only account in our power : 
— we must write upon him. For every other 
purpose, we hold him as naught. The only 
place a new hat can be carried into with safety, 
is a church ; for there is plenty of room there. 
There also takes place its only union of the 
pmamental with the useful, if so it is to be 
called : we allude to the preparatory ejacu- 
lation whispered into it by the genteel wor- 
shipper, before he turns round and makes a 
bow to Mr. and Mrs. Jones and the Miss 
Thompsons. There is a formula for this occa- 
sion ; and doubtless it is often used, to say 
nothing of extempore effusions : but there are 
wicked imaginations, who suspect that instead 
of devouter whisperings, the communer with 
his lining sometimes ejaculates no more than 
Swallow, St. James's-street ; or, Augarde and 
Spain, Hatters, No. 51, Oxford-street, London : 
— after which he draws up his head with 
infinite gravity and preparation, and makes 
the gentle recognitions aforesaid. 

But wherever there is a crowd, the new hat 
is worse than useless. It is a pity that the 
general retrenchment of people's finances did 
away with the flat opera hat, which was a very 
sensible thing. The round one is only in the 
way. The matting over the floor of the Opera 
does not hinder it from getting dusty ; not to 
mention its chance of a kick firom the intK>n- 
siderate. But from the pit of the other theatres, 
you may bring it away covered witli sawdust, 
or rubbed up all the wrong way of the nap, or 
monstrously squeezed into a shapeless lump. 
The least thing to be expected in a pressure, is 
a great poke in its side like a sunken cheek. 

Boating is a mortal enemy to new hats. A 
shower has you fast in a common boat ; or a 
sail-line, or an inexperienced oar, may knock 
the hat off ; and then fancy it tilting over the 
water with the tide, soaked all the while beyond 
redemption, and escaping from the tips of your 
outstretched fingers, while you ought all to be 
pulling the contrary way home. 

But of all wrong boxes for a new hat, avoid 
a mail-coach. If you keep it on, you will begin 
I nodding perhaps at midnight, and then it goes 
j jamming against the side of the coach, to the 
equal misery of its nap and your own. If you 
take it off, where is its refuge l Will the 
clergyman take the least heed of it, who is 
snoring comfortably in one comer in his night- 
; cap ! Or will the farmer, jolting about inex- 
\ orably ? Or the regular traveller, who in his 
I fur-cap and infinite knowledge of highway 
! conveniences, has already beheld it with con- 
tempt ? Or the old market-woman, whom it is 
in vain to request to be tender ! Or the young 
. damsel, who wonders how you can think of 
sleeping in such a thing! In the morning 
; you suddenly miss your hat, and atik after it 
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with trepidation. The traveller smiles. They 
all move their legs, but know nothing of it ; 
till the market-woman exclaims, '^ Deary me ! 
WeU— lord, only think! A hat is it, Sir! 
Why I do believe, — but I'm sure I never 
thought o' sucli a thing more than the child 
unborn, — that it must be a hat then which I 
took for a pan I've been a buying ; and so I've 
had my warm foot in it, Lord help us, ever 
since five o'clock this blessed morning !" 

It is but fair to add, that we happen to have 
an educated antipathy to the hat. At our 
school no hats were worn, and the cap is too 
small to be a substitute. Its only use is to 
astonish the old ladies in the street, who wonder 
how so small a thing can be kept on ; and to 
this end, we used to rub it into the back or 
side of the head, where it hung like a worsted 
wonder. It is after the fashion of Catharine's 
cap in the play : it seems as if 

Moulded on a porringer ; 
Why, 'tis a cookie, or a widnnt-«heU, 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap ; 
A custard coffin, a bauble. 

But we may not add 

I love thee well, in that thou likest it not ; 

111 befall us, if we ever dislike anything about 
thee, old nurse of our childhood ! How inde- 
pendent of the weather used we to feel in our 
old friar's dress, — our thick shoes, yellow 
worsted stockings, and coarse long coat or 
gown I Our cap was oftener in our hand than 
on our head, let the weather be what it would. 
We felt a pride as well as pleasure, when every 
body else was hurrying through the streets, in 
receiving the full summer showers with un- 
covered poll, sleeking our glad hair like the 
feathers of a bird. 

It must be said for hats in general, that they 
are a very ancient part of dress, perhaps the 
most ancient ; for a negro, who has nothing 
else upon him, sometimes finds it necessary to 
guard off the sun with a hat of leaves or straw. 
The Chinese, who carry their records fiEurther 
back than any other people, are a hatted race, 
both narrow-brimmed and broad. We are apt 
to think of the Greeks as a bare-headed people ; 
and they liked to be so ; but they had hats 
for journeying in, such as may be seen on the 
statues of Mercury, who was the god of tra- 
vellers. They were large and flapped, and 
were sometimes fastened round under the chin 
like a lady's bonnet. The Eastern nations 
generally wore turbans, and do still, with the 
exception of the Persians, who have exchanged 
them for large conical caps of felt. The 
Romans copied the Crreeks in their dress, as in 
everything else ; but the poorer orders wore a 
cap like their boasted Phrygian ancestors, 
resembling the one which the reader may 
see about the streets upon the bust of Ca- 
Dova's Paris. The others would put their 



robes about their heads upon occasion,— -afUr 
the fashion of the hoods of the middle Bgm^ 
and of the cloth head-dresses which we see ii 
the portraits of Dante and Petrarch. Of a 
similar mode are the draperies on the heads of 
our old Plantagenet kings and of Chaoeer. 
The velvet cap which succeeded, aj^iean to 
have come from Italy, as seen in the portraits 
of Raphael and Titian ; and it would probably 
have continued till the French times of Charlei 
the Second, for our ancestors up to that period 
were great admirers of Italy, had not PhiUf 
the Second of Spain come over to marry ov 
Queen Mary. The extreme heats of Spaia 
had forced the natives upon taking to that ii^ 
genions compound of the hat and umbrella^ 
still known by the name of the Spanish hat. 
We know not whether Philip himself wore it 
His fiither, Charles the Fifth, who was at ths 
top of the world, is represented as delighting 
in a little humble-looking c^i. But we coar 
ceive it was either from Philip, or some gsa- 
tleman in his train, that the hiat and feaUMr 
succeeded among us to the cap and jewels «f 
Uenry the Elighth. The ascendancy of Sptii 
in those times carried it into other parts ti 
Europe. The French, not requiring so mudi 
shade from the sun, and always playing with 
and altering their dress, as a child does hii 
toy, first covered the brim with feathers, ihm 
gave them a pinch in front ; then camepindMf 
up at the side ; and at last i4^>eared the fient 
and triple-daring cocked hat. This disappeared 
in our childhood, or only survived among tht 
military, the old, and the reverend, who oooU 
not willingly part with their habitual digoi^* 
An old beau or so would also retain it, ii 
memory of its victories when yoong. Ws 
remember its going away from the heads 
the foot-guards. The heavy dragoons retained 
it till lately. It is now almost sunk into the 
mock-heroic, and confined, as we before ob- 
served, to beadles and coachmen, &c. Hw 
modern clerical beaver, agreeably to the deli- 
beration with which our establishments depart 
from all custom, is a cocked hat with the froal 
flap let down, and only a slight pinch remainiag 
behind. This is worn also by the judges, thi 
lawyers being of clerical extractioD. StOI 
however the true oocked-hat lingers here aal 
there with a solitary old gentleman; anl 
wherever it appears in such company, begoli 
a certain retrospective reverence. There vai 
a something in iits connexion with the hi|^ 
bred drawing-room times of the seventeenlh 
century ; in the gallant though quaint ardonr 
of its look ; and in its being lifted np in sain* 
tations with that deliberate loftiness, the am 
arching up in front and the hand slowly raisiif 
it by the front angle with finger and thumtv* 
that could not easily die. We rememboi^ 
when our steward at school, remarkable te 
his inflexible air of precision and dignity^ 
,' left off his cocked-hat for a round one ; them 
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iindoabiedljy though we dared only half 
eonfesB it to our mind^ a sort of diminished 
majesty ahout him. His infinite self-poeseesion 
began to look remotely finite. His Crown 
Imperial was a little blighted. It was like 
diresting a column of its capitaL But the 
native stateliaess was there, informing the 
aew hat. He 



Had not yet lost 
nor appeared 
mined, and the 



iltf his original 
Len tlian aroh-f 
Of gloty obacvred. 



The late Emperor Paul had conceived such 
a sense of the dignity of the cocked hat, aggra- 
vated by its having been deposed by the round 
ooe of the French republicans, that he ordered 
all persons in his dominions never to dare be 
seen in public with round hats, upon pain of 
being knouted and sent to Siberia. 

Hats being the easiest jiart of the European 
dress to be taken off, are doffed among us out 
c£ reverence. The Orientals, on the same 
aoconnt) put off their slippers instead of tur- 
baas, which is the reason why the Jews still 
keep their heads covered during worship. The 
Spanish grandees have the privilege of wearing 
their h^ in the royal presence, probably in 
oooimemoration of the free ^irit in which the 
Cortea used to crown the sovereign ; telling 
him (we suppose in their corporate capacity) 
that they were better men than he, but chose 
him of their own free will for their master. 
The grandees only claim to be as good men, 
wiless their families are older. There is a well- 
known story of a picture, in which the Vii^gin 
llarj is represented with a label coming out of 
her mouth, saying to a Spanish gentleman who 
has politely taken off his hat, ** Cousin, be 
covered.'* But the most interesting anecdote 
oonaected with a hat belongs to the family of 
the De Oourcys, Lord Kin^de. One of their 
anoestors, at an old period of our history, 
having overthrown a huge and insolent cham- 
pioo, who had challenged the whole court, was 
desired by the king to ask him some favour. 
He requested that his descendants should have 
the privilege of keeping their heads covered in 
the royal presoice, and they do so to this day. 
The new lord, we believe, always comes to court 
on pnrposeto vindicate hisright. We have heard, 
that on the last occasion, probably after a long 
interval, some of the courtiers thought it might 
9m well have been dispensed with ; which was 
* foolish as well as a jealous thing, for these 
exceptions only prove the royal rule. The 
Spanish grandees originally took their privi- 
1^^ instead of receiving it ; but when the 
spirit of it had gone, their covered heads were 
only so many intense recognitions of the king's 
dignity, which it was thought such a mighty 
thing to resemble. A Quaker's hat is a more 
formidable thing than a grandee's. 



XXIX.— SEAMEN ON SHORE. 

The sole business of a seaman on shore, who 
has to go to sea again, is to take as much 
pleasure as he can. The moment he sets his 
foot on dry ground, he turns his back on all 
salt beef and other salt-water restrictions. 
His long absence, and the impossibility of get- 
ting land pleasures at sea, put him upon a sort 
of desperate appetite. He lands, like a con- 
queror takingpossession. He has been debarred 
so long, that he is resolved to have that matter 
out with the inhabitants. They must render 
an account to him of their treasures, their 
women, their victualling-stores, their enter- 
tain ments, their everything ; and in return he 
will behave like a gentleman, and scatter his 
gold. 

His first sensation on landing, is the strange 
firmness of the earth, which he goes treading 
in a sort of heavy light way, half waggoner and 
half dancing-master, his shoulders rolling, and 
his feet touching and going ; the same way, in 
short, in which he keeps himself prepared for all 
the chances of the vessel, when on deck. There 
is always this appearance of lightness of foot 
and heavy strength of upper works, in a sailor. 
And he feels it himself, lie lets his jacket fly 
open, and his shoulders slouch, and his hair 
grow long, to be gathered into a heavy pigtail ; 
but when full dressed, he prides himself on a 
certain gentility of toe, on a white stocking 
and a natty shoe, issuing lightly out of the flow- 
ing blue trowser. His arms are neutral, hang^ 
ing and swinging in a curve aloof ; his hands 
half open, as if they had just been handling 
ropes, and had no object in life but to handle 
them again. He is proud of appearing in a new 
hat and slops, with a Belcher handkerchief flow- 
ing loosely round his neck, and the comer of 
another out of his pocket. Thus equipped, with 
pinchbeck buckles in his shoe8(whichhe bought 
for gold), he puts some tobacco in his mouth, 
not as if he were going to use it directly, but as if 
he stuffed it in a pouch on one side, as a peli- 
can does fish, to employ it hereafter ; and so^ 
with Bet Monson at his side, and perhaps a 
cane or whanghee twisted under his other arm, 
sallies forth to take possession of all Lubber- 
land. He buys everything that he comes 
athwart— nuts,gingerbread,apples,8hoe-string8, 
beer, brandy, gin, buckles, knives, a watch 
(two, if he has money enough), gowns and 
handkerchiefs for Bet and his mother and sisters, 
dozens of " Superfine Best Men's Cotton Stock- 
ings," dozens of ''Superfine Best Women's 
Cotton Ditto," best good Check for Shirts 
(though he has too much already), infinite 
needles and thread (to sew his trowsers with 
some day), a footman's laced hat, Bear's Grease, 
to make his hair grow (by way of joke), several 
sticks, all sorts of Jew articles, a flute (which 
he can't play, and never intends), a leg of 
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mutton, which he carries somewhere to roast, 
and for a piece of which the landlord of the 
Ship makes him pay twice what he gave for the 
whole ; in short, all that money can he spent 
upon, which is everything but medicine gratis, 
and this he would insist on paying for. He 
wouldbuyall the painted parrots on an Italian's 
head, on purpose to break them, rather than 
not spend his money. lie has fiddles and a 
dance at the Skip, with oceans of flip and grog; 
and gives the blind fiddler tobacco for sweet- 
nieats,and half-a-crown for treading on his toe. 
He asks the landlady, with a sigh, after her 
daughter Nanse, who first tired his heart with 
her silk stockings ; and finding that she is 
married and in trouble, leaves five crowns for 
her, which the old lady appropriates as part 
payment for a shilling in advance. He goes to 
the Port playhouse with Bet Mohson, and a 
great red handkerchief full of apples, ginger- 
bread nuts, and fresh beef ; calls out for the 
fiddlers and Rule Britannia; pelts Tom Sikes 
in the pit ; and compares Othello to the black 
ship's cook in his white nightcap. When he 
comes to London, he and some messmates take 
a hackney-coach, full of Bet Monsons and 
tobacco-pipes, and go through the streets 
smoking and lolling out of window. He has 
ever been cautious of venturing on horseback, 
and among his other sights in foreign parts, 
relates with unfeigned astonishment how he 
has seen the Turks ride : ** Only," says he, 
guarding against the hearer's incredulity, ** they 
have saiddle-boxes to hold 'em in, fore and 
aft, and shovels like for stirmps." He will tell 
you how the Chinese drink, and the Negun 
dance, and the monkeys pelt you with cocoa- 
nuts ; and how King Domy would have built 
xiim a mud hut and made him a peer of the 
realm, if he would have stopped with him, and 
taught him to make trowsera. He has a sister 
at a ^ School for Young Ladies," who blushes 
with a mixture of pleasure and shame at his 
appearance ; and whose confusion he completes 
by slipping fourpence into her hand, and say- 
ing out loud that he has ''no more copper" 
about him. His mother and elder sisters at 
home doat on all he says and does ; telling him 
however, that he is a great sea fellow, and was 
always wild ever since he was a hop-o'-my- 
tliumb, no higher than the window locker. lie 
tells his mother that she woidd be a duchess 
in Paranaboo ; at which the good old portly 
dame laughs and looks proud. When his sisters 
complain of his romping, he says that they are 
only sorry it is not the baker. He frightens 
them with a mask made after the New Zealand 
fashion, and is forgiven for his learning. Their 
mantol-piece is filled by him with shells and 
shark's teeth ; and when he goes to sea again, 
there is no end of tears, and " God bless you's ! " 
and home-made gingerbread. 

His Officer on shore does much of all this, 
only, generally speaking, in a higher taste. 



The moment ho lands, he buys quantities of 
jewellery and other valuables, for all the 
females of his acquaintance ; and is taken in 
for every article. He sends in a cart-load of 
fresh meat to the ship, though he is going to 
town next day ; and calling in at a chandui'fe 
for some candles, is persuaded to buy a dona 
of green wax, with which he lights up the sh^ 
at evening ; regretting that the fine moonlight 
hinders the effect of the colour. A man, with 
a bundle beneath his arm, accosts him in 
an uader-tone ; and, with a look in which 
respect for his knowledge is mixed with 
an avowed zeal for his own interest, asks if 
his Honour will just step under the gangway 
here, and inspect some real India shawls. The 
gallant Lieutenant says to himself, " This fA* 
low knows what's what, by his face ;" and so 
he proves it, by being taken in on the qwt. 
When he brings the shawls home, he says to 
his sister with an air of triumph, ''There, Pol^ 
there's something for you ; only cost me twdvi^ 
and is worth twenty if it 's worth a doUar.* 
She turns pale — ** Twenty what, my deer 
George ? Why, you haven't given twelve del* 
larsforit,Ihopef" « Not ^ by the Lord.*— 
''That's lucky; because you see, my deer, 
George, that all together is not worth more 
than fourteen or fifteen shillings ** " Foorteea 
or fifteen what I Why its real India, en't it t 
Why the fellow told me so ; or I'm sure Fd m 
soon " — (here he tries to hide his blushes with 
a bluster) — I'd as soon have given him twelve 
douses on the chaps as twelve guineas.**— 
" Twelve ^iineoi ! " exclaims the sister ; and 
then drawling forth, "Why — my — diar^^ 
George," is proceeding to show him what the 
articles would have cost at Condell's, when he 
interrupts her by requesting her to go and 
choose for herself a tea-table service. He then 
makes his escape to some messmates ata cofie^ 
house, and drowns his recollection of the shawls 
in the best wine, and a discussion on the coHh 
parative merits of the EInglish and West-IndieB 
beauties and tables. At the theatre afterward^ 
where he has never been before, he takes a. 
lady at the back of one of the boxes for k- 
woman of quality ; and when, after retumiq^ 
his long respectful gaze with a smile^ she 
aside and puts her handkerchief to her moo 
he thinks it is in derision, till his friend 
ceives him. He is introduced to the lady ; 
ever afterwards, at first si^ht of a woman 
quality (without any disparagement either 
those charming personages), expects her to 
him a smile. He thinks the other ladies m^ 
better creatures than they are taken for ; 
for their parts, they tell him, that if all 
were like himself, they would trust the 
again : — which, for aught we know, is the 
He has, indeed, what he thinks a very libei^B- 
opinion of ladies in general ; judging them 
in a manner, with the eye of a seaman's 
perience. Yet he will believe neverthel* 
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the ^ trae-loTe ** of an^r given damsel whom 
he seeks in the way of marriage, let him roam 
as much, or remain as long at a distance, as 
he maj. It is not that he wants feeling ; hut 
that he has read of it, time out of mind, in 
songs ; and he looks upon constancy as a sort 
of exploit, answering to those which he per- 
forms at sea. He is nice in his watches and 
linen. He makes you presents of cornelians, 
antique seals, cocoa-nuts set in silver, and other 
valuahles. When he shakes hands with you, 
it is like heing caught in a windlass. He would 
not swagger ahout the streets in his uniform, 
for the world. He is generally modest in com- 
pany, though liahle to be irritated by what he 
thinks ungentlemanly behaviour. He is also 
liable to be rendered irritable by sickness ; 
partly because he has been used to command 
others, and to be served with all possible de- 
ference and alacrity ; and partly, because the 
idea of suffering pain, without any honour or 
profit to get by it, is unprofessional, and he is 
not accustomed to it. He treats talents unlike 
his own with great respect. He often per- 
ceives his own so little felt, that it teaches him 
this feeling for that of others. Besides, he 
admires the quantity of information which 
people can get, without travelling like himself; 
especially when he sees how interesting his own 
bc^mes, to them as well as to everybody else. 
When he tells a story, particularly if Aill of 
wonders, he takes care to maintain his charac- 
ter for truth and simplicity, by qualifying it 
with all possible reservations, concessions, and 
anticipations of objection ; such as, '^ in case, 
at such times as, so to speak, as it were, at 
least, at any rate." He seldom uses sea-terms 
bat when jocosely provoked by something con- 
trary to his habits of life ; as for instance, if 
he is always meeting you on horseback, he 
asks if yon never mean to walk the deck again; 
or if he finds you studying day after day, he 
says yon are always overhauling your log-book. 
He makes more new acquaintances, and forgets 
his old ones less, than any other man in the 
busy world ; for he is so compelled to make 
his home everywhere^ remembers his native 
one as such a place of enjoyment, has all his 
friendly recollections so fixed upon his mind 
at sea, and has so much to tell and to hear 
when he returns, that change and separation 
lose with him the most heartless part of their 
nature. He also sees such a variety of cus- 
toms and manners, that he becomes charitable 
in his opinions altogether ; and charity, while 
it difiiises the affections, cannot let the old ones 
go. Half the secret of human intercourse is 
to make allowance for each other. 

When the Officer is superannuated or retires, 
he becomes, if intelligent and inquiring, one 
of the most agreeable old men in the world, 
equally welcome to the silent for his card- 
playing, and to the conversational for his re- 
eoUections. He is fond of astronomy and 



books of voyages, and is immortal with all 
who know him for having been round the world, 
or seen the transit of Venus, or had one of his 
fingers carried off by a New Zealand hatchet, 
or a present of feathers from an Otaheitan 
beauty. If not elevated by his acquirements 
above some of his humbler tastes, he delights 
in a comer-cupboard holding his cocoa-nuts 
and punch-bowl ; has his summer-house cas- 
tellated and planted with wooden cannon ; and 
sets up the figure of his old ship, the Britannia 
or the Lovely Nancy, for a statue in the gar- 
den ; where it stares eternally with red cheeks 
and round black eyes, as if in astonishment 
at its situation. 

Chaucer, who wrote his Canterbury Tales 
about four hundred and thirty years ago, has 
among his other characters in that work a 
Ship MAX, who is exactly of the same cast as 
the modem sailor, — the same robustness, 
courage, and rough-drawn virtue, doing its 
duty, without being very nice in helping itself 
to its recreations. There is the very dirk, the 
complexion, the jollity, the experience, and the 
bad horsemanship. The plain unaffected end- 
ing of the description has the air of a sailor's 
own speech ; while the line about the beard is 
exceedingly picturesque, poetical, and compre- 
hensive. In copying it out, we shall merely 
alter the old spelling, where the words are 
still modem. 

A shipman was there, wonned far by west ; 
For aught I wot, he was of DartCmouth. 
He nxle opon a rouncie, as he couth *, 
All in a gown of falding to the knee. 
A dagger hanging by a lace had he. 
About his neck, under his arm adown : 
The hot summer had made his hew all brown : 
And certainly he was a gnod felaw. 
Full many a draught of wine he haddfe draw 
From Boordeauz ward, while that the chapman slep. 
Of nice conscience took he no keep. 
If that he fought and had the higher hand. 
By water he sent 'em home to erery land. 
But of his craft, to reckon well his tides. 
His streames and his strandCs him besides. 
His harborough, his moon, and his lode manage. 
There was not such from Hull unto Carthage. 
Hardy he was, and wise. I undertake ; 
With many a tempest had his beard been shake. 
He knew well all the havens, as they were. 
From Gothland to the Cape de Finisterre, 
And every creek in Briton and in Spain. 
His barge ydeped was the Magdelain. 

When about to tell his Tale, he tells his fellow- 
travellers that he shall clink them so merry a 
bell. 

That it shall waken all this company : 
But it shall not be of philosophy. 
Nor of physick, nor of terms quaint of law ; 
There is but little Latin in my maw. 

The story he tells is a well-known one in the 
Italian novels, of a monk who made love to a 
merchant's wife, and borrowed a hundred 
francs of the husband to give her. She accord- 

* He rode upon a hack-horse, as well as he could. 
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iugly admits his addresses daring the absence 
of her good man on a journey. When the 
latter returns, he applies to the canning monk 
for repayment, and is referred to the lady ; 
who thus finds her mercenary behaviour out- 
witted. 
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XXX.— ON THE REALITIES OF IMAGI- 
NATION. 

Theke is not a more tmthinking way of 
talking, than to say such and such pains and 
pleasures are only imaginary, and therefore to 
be got rid of or undervalued accordingly. 
There is nothing imaginary, in the common 
acceptation of the word. The logic of Moses 
in the Vioar of Wakefield is good argument 
here : — ** Whatever is, is." Whatever touches 
us, whatever moves us, does touch and does 
move us. We recognise the reality of it, as 
we do that of a hand in the dark. We might 
as well say that a sight which makes us laugh, 
or a blow which brings tears into our eyes, is 
imaginary, as that anything else is imaginary 
which makes us laugh or weep. We can only 
judge of things by their effects. Our percep- 
tion constantly deceives us, in things with 
which we suppose ourselves perfectly conver- 
sant ; but our reception of their effect is a 
different matter. Whether we are material- 
ists or immaterialists, whether things be about 
us or within us, whether we think the sun is 
a substance, or only the image of a divine 
thought, an idea, a thing imaginary, we are 
equally agreed as to Uie notion of its warmth. 
But on the other hand, as this warmth is felt 
differently by different temperaments, so what 
we call imaginary things affect different minds. 
What we have to do is not to deny their effect, 
because we do not feel in the same proportion, 
or whether we even feel it at all ; but to see 
whether our neighbours may not be moved. 
If they are, there is, to all intents and purposes, 
a moving cause. But we do not see it f No ; 
— neither perhaps do they. They only feel it ; 
they are only sentient, — a word which implies 
the sight griven to the imagination by the feel- 
ings. But what do you mean, we may ask in 
return, by seeing? Some rays of light come 
in contact with the eye ; they bring a sensa- 
tion to it ; in a word, they touch it ; and the 
impression left by this touch we call sight. 
How far does this differ in effect from the 
impression left by any other touch, however 
mysterious! An ox knocked down by a 
batcher, and a man knocked down by a fit of 
apoplexy, equally feel themselves compelled to 
drop. The tickling of a straw and of a comedy, 
equally move the muscles about the mouth. 
The look of a beloved eye will so thrill the 
frame, that old philosophers have had recourse 
to a doctrine of beams and radiant particles 
flying from one sight to another. In fine, what 



is contact itadf, and why does it affsct lat 
There is no one cause more mysterious thaa 
another, if we look into it. 

Nor does the question concern us like monl 
causes. We may be content to know the CArth 
by its firaits ; but how to increase and improftt 
them is a more attractive study. If instaad of 
saying that the causes which moved in us tUs 
or that pain or pleasure were inksgiiisjyy pe^ls 
were to say that the causes themselves mn 
removeable, they would be nearer the trutk. 
When a stone trips us up, we do not UJX to 
disputing its existence : we put it out of tk* 
way. In like manner, when we suffer from 
what is called an imaginary pain, our buirinsss 
is not to canvass the reality of it. Whethsr 
there is any cause or not in that or any oUitr 
perception, or whether everything oonsbt Mt 
in what is called effect, it is sufficient for ua 
that the effect is real. Our sole hnsuMsa is Ift 
remove those seeond causes, whidi always 
accompany the original idea. As in ddiriuii^ 
for instance, it would be idle to go about per* 
soading the patient that he did not behold th* 
figures he says he does. He might reasonsUtjr 
ask us, if he could, how we know anjrthing 
about the matter ; or how we can be sure, that 
in the infinite woaders of the universsy certain 
realities may not become apparent to cortaia 
eyes, whether diseased or not. Our busiuesi 
would be to put him into that state of hesltl^ 
in which human beings are not diverted froM 
their offices and comforts by a liability to suoli 
imaginations. The beet reply to his questuA 
woidd be, that such a morbidity is clearly »o 
more a fit state for a human being, than ft 
disarranged or incomplete state of works is Isr 
a watch ; and that seeing the general teudsooj 
of nature to this completeness or state of com- 
fort, we naturally conclude, that the imsgi- 
nations in question, whether substantial or 
not, are at least not of the same lasting or 
prevailing description. 

We do not profess metaphysics. We an 
indeed so little conversant with the masters of 
that art, that we are never sure whether we art 
using even its proper terms. All that we bisj 
know on the subject comes to us from soms 
reflection and some experience ; and this all- 
may be so little as to make a metaphysicisB 
smile ; which, if he be a true one, he will do 
good-naturedly. The pretender will take o^ 
casion, from our very confession, to say that 
we know nothing. Our faculty, such as it k^ 
is rather instinctive than reasoning ; ratlMr 
physical than metaphysical; rather sentisal 
because it loves much, than because it knout 
much ; rather calculated by a certain retentiMi 
of boyhood, and by its wanderings in the g rse a 
places of thought, to light upon a piece H tho 
old golden world, than to tire ourselves, sni 
conclude it unattainable, by too wide sad 
scientific a search. We pretend to see farthsr 
than none but the worldly and the 
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il blind oiirej™ with look- 

the liiMTcns. We believe 

t, tiut we Rod its li^^ht ujmiii earth 

vonld lead liunumily, if we could, 

o the sliine of 

^t >tiU be there ; miuC be lo, ■> 



i ht pain for the sake of others, 
xj pain inflicted 
1 It la abiiurd not lo 
• TCry puna uf msinkiiid struggle 
■ Buch pains ua lUV! 
a IneTitable accom- 
', — that they cannot 
■ of enjoymetit. 
DDldcome round 
IS a share of 
n lalung from bia trouble 
ia pride. Pride is but a 
B espense of ollitrs. The 
t of tnunsnie.v is to enrioh every- 
. ia ■ taak destined not to sucut^, 
■I oae from its very nature ; and 
■tt • giM destiny of its own. I'o 
It aaatorelj ia in reality the reverse 
f. It is only suuli an impatience of 
t ptiifii ai leads tis to grudgo it 
; Md l^ impatience itself, if the 
K«« how to use it, is but another 
I the general yearning, towards an 
■hof mjoyuietit. 

taD Im ptting into other discu«siona. 
nN^woric of all happiness is health. 
I aif Uiia ground ; and the doleful 
■■ dial come to warn ua itf^nst its 
I a«<>d it. Take care of this );ruund, 
BMa^fUil (magi nations throng to it 
Ik ftoad tliB mugiirnl works of the 
Ikty will comp. If you doubt their 
•^ jroiimelf whether you feel plea- 
m Ui* of them ; whether you nre 
■ddirionj smiles, or tears as deliciuns. 
•■, the reault is the same to yon, 

»j, itntt he who goes through a rich 
k, and tea things in it which never 
■wiiltl eyesight of the {lORsessor, is 
I h*. He ia richer. More results 
etOM iMOie to him. The ground is 
K liBtQo to him : the place hanated 
dapni. lie has more servants to 
I nU, and oduiinUtcr to him with 
Kfinwled^, sympathy, imngina- 
■D dmntng^rods, with which he dis- 
^"WMrei Let a (lainter go tlirough the 
mi k» will aro not only the gi^neraJ 
f paoi and brown, bat their eom- 
■Hi iMmtnutn, and the modes in 
7 Bd|^t again be combined uiid con- 
Be inn abo put fi^-ures in tlie land- 
htre an none there, flocks and herds, 



or a Bolitary spectator, or Venus lying with 
her white body among the violets and primroses. 
Let a musician go through, and he will hear 
" diflrerencRS discreet " in the notes of the birds 
and the lapsing of the water-full. He will 
fancy a sereuade of wind instruments in 
open air at a lady's window, with a voiceris 
through il ; or the horn of the hunter ; or the 
musica] cry of the hounds, 

or B. solitary voice in a bower, siiiging for on 
expected lover ; or the chajiel organ, waking 
up like the fountain of the winds. I>et a ]>oet 
go through the grounds, and he will heighten 
and increase all these sounds and images. He 
will bring the colours from heaven, and put al 
unearthly meaning into the voice. Ue wi] 
have stories of the sylvan inhabitants ; will 
shirt the population through inlinite varietii 
will put a sentiment upon every wght and 
sound ; will be human, romantic, sujiemalural ; 
will make all nature send tribute into tlint 




But not to go on quoting lines which are e 
in people's mouths like a popular time, take a 
passage from the same poet le«s familiar 
one's everj-dsy recoUeclioua. It is in his , 
cadiau Masque, which was performed by sc 
of llie Derby family at their seat at Uarefleld 
near Uxbridge. The Genius of the place, 
mevdng the noble shepherds and shepherdesses, 
accosts them : — 
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ton, " 

missioned from heavi 
tiu»l guardianship over the ' eapliiigs tall.' Co 
t every noxinua influence, and 'to visit 
every sprauC witli puissant words, and muT- 
mura muds (o bleBH,' had the privilege, not 
indulged to gross mortals, of hearing the 
celestial syrens' harmony. This enjoyment," 
continues the critic, in the spirit of h true 
reader, Iiixurinling' over a beautiful thought, 
" this enjoyment, n-liich is higtJy imagined, 
nas B relaxation from the duties of his peculiar 
charge, in the depth of midnight, when the 
tvorld ia locked np in sleep and silence."* 
Ic of the spheres is the old Platonic or 
Pythagorean doctrine ; but it remained for 
render it a particular midnight re- 
to " purged ears," after tlje eartlily 
toils of the day. And we partake of it with 
"We may say of the love of nature, 
what Shalcspenre aays of another love, that it 

EU mo1d|[ to tho OJK 

And we may say also, upon tlfe like principle, 
that it adds a precious hearing to the ear. This 
and imagination, which ever follows upon it. 
Ire the two purifiers of our sense, which rescue 
us from the deafening bobble of common carea, 
tnd enable us to hear all the ofiectionato 
foices of earth and heaven. The starry orbs, 
lapsing about in their smooth and n|Hirkling 
dance, sing to us. The brooks talk to us 
ofsoiilude. Tlie birds arc the animal Hpirils 
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of natnre, carolling in the ur, like > careleu 
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The poets are called creators (ITr>n|taI, Maket*) 
because with their magical words they bring 
forth to our eyesight the abundant images and 
beauties of creation. They put them there, if 
the reader pleases ; and so are literally creator*. 
But whether put there or discovered, wbethtr 
created or invented (for invention meuu 
nothing but finding out), there they are. If 
they touch us. they exist to as much purpoMaa 
anytiiing else which touches us. If a jwwugii 
in King Lear brings the tears into onr ejeo, it is 
real ai» the touch uf a sorrowful band. If the 
flow of a song of Anacreon's intoxicates ni, it 
is as true to a pulse within us as the vine ha 
drank. We hear not their sounds with can, 
nor see their sights with eyes ; but we bear 
and see both so truly, lliat we arc moved with 
pleasure ; and the advantage, nay evFO th* 
test, of seeing and hearing, at any time, is not 
in the seeing and hearing, but in the ideas we 
realise, and the pleasure we derive. Intd- 
lectnal objects, therefore, inasmuch aa they 
come home to us, are as true a part of the stock 
of nature, as visible ones; and they are infi- 
nitely more abundant. Between the tree of • 
country clown and the tree of a Itlilton or 
Spenser, what a difference in point of prodno 
tiveneEB '. Itetween the plodding of a sexton 
through a church-yard, and (he walk of a Gray, 
what a difference I What a diflerence between 
the Bermudas uf a ship-builder and the Bei^ 
moothea of Shakspcare 1 the isle 

Full of iH<a», 
Boundi. Bnd bwdM Bin. Ibal frtv< <li>ll«bl, and IiuTt sol 1 

the isle of elves and fairies, that chased the 
tide to and fro on the sea-shore ; of coral-bouM 
and the knell of sea-nymphs : of spirits dandnc 
on the sands, and singing amidst the hushes itf 
the wind ; of Caliban, whoso brute nature en- 
chantment had made poetical; of Ariel, who llf 
in cowslip belts, and rode upon the bat ; c* 
Miranda, who wept when she saw Ferdinand 
work so hard, and begged him to let her help ; 
telling him. 
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Such are the discoveries which the poets make 
for us ; worlds, to which that of Columbus wal 
but a handful of hrute matter. America begaa 
to be richer for us the other day, when Hum- 
boldt came back and told us of its luinriant 
and gigantic vegetation ; of the myriads of 
shooliug lights, which revel at evening in the 
southern sky ; and of that grand conBtclliliaii, 
at which Dante seems to tiave madeBoreuutrk- 
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able a gaem {Pmr^aioriOf cant, i., ▼. 23). The 
natural wannth of the Mexican and Pemvian 
genioBy set free from despotism, will soon do 
all the rest for it ; awaken the sleeping riches 
of its eye-sighty and call forth the glad mnsio of 
its affections. 

To return to our parks or landscapes, and 
what the poets can make of them. It is not 
improbable that Milton, by his Genius of the 
Grove at Harefield, covertly intended himself. 
He had been applied to by the Derbys to write 
some holiday poetry for them. He puts his 
consent in Uie mouth of the Genius, whose 
hand, he says, curls the ringlets of the grove, 
and who refreshes himself at midnight with 
listening to the music of the spheres ; that is 
to say, whose hand confers new beauty on it 
by its touch, and who has pleasures in solitude 
£ur richer and loftier than those of mere patri- 
cian mortal. 

See how finely Ben Jonson enlivens his 
description of Penshurst, the family-seat of the 
Sydneys ; now with the creations of classical 
mythology, and now with the rural manners of 
the thne. 

Thoa ftrt not, Fttuhunt, bnilt to enrtous show, 

Or tondi. of marble ; nor canst boast a row 

Of poUdied pillows, or a roof of gold ; 

Tlum bast no lantern, wbereof tales are told ; 

Or stairs, or courts ; but stand'st an ancient pile : 

And thssot grudged at, are r efei-euce d the while. 

Thou Joj'st in better marks, of soil, of air. 

Of wood, of water : therein thou art fair. 

Thoo luut thj walks for health, as well as sport ; 

Thy mount, to which the Dryads do resort ; 

Where Fan and Bacchus their high feasts hare made^ 

Beneath the broad beech, and the chestnut shade ; 

That taller tree, which of a nut was set 

At bis great birth, where all the Muses met *. 

There, in the writhed bark, are out the names 

Of many a Sylvan, taken with his flames : 

Aad ttsBOB the ruddy Satyrs oft proroke 

The lighter fkmm to rsadi thy lady^ oak. 

Thy oopee too, named of Oenms^ thon hast there. 

That nercr fails to serve thee seasoned deer. 

When thou wonldst foast, or exercise thy frleDd» 

The lower land, that to the river bends. 

Thy sheep, thy bullocks, kine, and calves do feed ; 

The middle grounds thy marcs and hones breed : 

Badi bank doth yield thee conies ; and thy tops 

Feirtile of wood, Adiore and Sydney oopee. 

To crown,— thy open table dt>th provide 

The purple pheasant with the speckled side. 



Then hath thy orchard fruit, thy garden flnwers, 

PreHh as the air, and new as are the hours. 

The early cherry, with the later plum. 

Pig, grape, and quince, each in his time doth oome : 

The blushing apricot, and woolly peach. 

Bang on thy walls, that every child may readi ; 

And though thy walls be of the country stone. 

They're reared with no man's ruin, no man's groan ; 

There's none that dwell about them wish them down ; 

But all oome in, the farmer and the clown. 

And no one empty-handed, to salute 

Thy lord and lady, though they have no suit. 

Some bring a capon, some a rural cake, 

Some nuts, some apples ; some that think they make 

• Sir Philip Sydney. 



The better oheeees, bring *em ; or dse send 
By their ripe daughters, whom they would commend 
This way to husbands ; and whose baskets bear 
An emidem of themselves in plum or pear. 

Imagination enriches everything. A great 
library contains not only books, but 

Tha asBCinbled louls of all that men hdd wise. 

DavenatU. 

The moon is Homer's and Shakspeare's moon, 
as well as the one we look at. The sun comes 
out of his chamber in the east, with a sparkling 
eye, ^ rejoicing like a bridegroom." The com- 
monest thing becomes like Aaron's rod, that 
budded. Pope called up the spirits of the 
Cabala to wait upon a lock of hair, and justly 
gave it the honours of a constellation ; for he 
has hung it, sparkling for ever, in the eyes of 
posterity. A common meadow is a sorry thing 
to a ditcher or a coxcomb ; but by the help of 
its dues from imagination and the love of 
nature, the grass brightens for us, the air 
soothes us, we feel as we did in the daisied 
hours of childhood. Its verdures, its sheep, its 
hedge-row elms, — all these, and all else which 
sight, and sound, and associations can give it, 
are made to furnish a treasure of pleasant 
thoughts. Even brick and mortar are vivified, 
as of old, at the harp of Orpheus. A metropolis 
becomes no longer a mere collection of houses 
or of trades. It puts on all the grandeur of its 
history, and its literature ; its towers, and 
rivers ; its art, and jewellery, and foreign 
wealth ; its multitude of human beings all in- 
tent upon excitement, wise or yet to learn ; 
the huge and sullen dignity of its canopy of 
smoke by day ; the wide gleam upwards of its 
lighted lustre at night-time ; and the noise of 
its many chariots, heard at the same hour, 
when the wind sets gently towards some quiet 
suburb. 



XXXIL— DEATHS OF LITTLE OTILDREN. 

A Gaecian philosopher being asked wh>' he 
wept for the death of his son, since the sorrow 
was in vain, replied, " I weep on that account." 
And his answer became his wisdom. It is only 
for sophists to contend, that we, whose eyes 
contain the fountains of tears, need never give 
way to them. It would be unwise not to do so 
on some occasions. Sorrow unlocks them in 
her balmy moods. The first bursts may be 
bitter and overwhelming; but the soil on 
which they pour, would be worse without 
them. They refresh the fever of the soul — 
the dry misery which parches the countenance 
into furrows, and renders us liable to our most 
terrible ** fiesh-qnakes." 

There are sorrows, it is true, so great, that 
to give them some of the ordinary vents is to 
run a hazard of being overthrown. These we 
must rather strengthen ourselves to resist, or 
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bow quietly and drily down, in order to let 
them pass over us, as the traveller does the 
wind of the desert. But where we feel that 
tears would relieve us, it is false philosophy to 
deny ourselves at least that first refreshment ; 
and it is always false oozieolation to tell people 
that because they cannot help a thing, they are 
not to mind it. The true way is, to let them 
grapple with the unavoidable sorrow, and try 
to win it into gentleness by a reasonable yield- 
ing. There are griefs so gentle in their very 
nature, that it would be worse than false hero- 
ism to refuse them a tear. Of this kind are 
the deaths of infants. Particular circum- 
stances may render it more or less advisable to 
indulge in grief for the loss of a little child ; but, 
in general, parents should be no more advised 
to repress their first tears on such an occasion, 
than to repress their smiles towards a child 
surviving, or to indulge in any other sympathy. 
It is an appeal to the same gentle tenderness ; 
and such appeals are never made in vain. The 
end of them is an acquittal from the harsher 
bonds of affliction — ^from the tying down of the 
spirit to one melancholy idea. 

It is the nature of tears of this kind, how- 
ever strongly they may gush forth, to run into 
quiet waters at last. We cannot easily, for 
the whole course of our lives, think with pain 
of any good and kind person whom we have 
lost. It is the di\4ne nature of their qualities 
to conquer pain and death itself ; to turn the 
memory of them into pleasure ; to survive with 
a placid aspect in our imaginations. We are 
writing at this moment just opposite a spot 
which contains the grave of one inexpressibly 
dear to us. We see from our window the trees 
about it, and the church spire. The green 
fields lie around. The clouds are travelling 
over-head, alternately taking away the sun- 
shine and restoring it. The vernal winds, 
piping of the flowery summer-time, are never- 
theless calling to mitid the far-distant and 
dangerous ocean, which the heart that lies in 
that grave had many reasons to think of. And 
yet the sight of this spot does not give us pain. 
So far from it, it is the existence of that grave 
which doubles every charm of the spot ; which 
links the pleasures of our childhood and man- 
hood together ; which puts a hushing tender- 
ness in the winds, and a patient joy upon the 
landscape ; which seems to unite heaven and 
earth, mortality and immortality, the grass of 
the tomb and the grass of the green field ; and 
gives a more maternal aspect to the whole 
kindness of nature. It does not hinder gaiety 
itself. Happiness was what its tenant, through 
all her troubles, would have diffused. To 
diffuse happiness and to enjoy it, is not only 
carrying on her wishes, but realising her hopes ; 
and gaiety,froed from its only pollutions, malig- 
nity and want of sympathy, is but a child play- 
ing about the knees of its mother. 

The remembered innocence and endearments 



of a child stand us instead of virtues that have 
died older. Children have not exercised the 
voluntary offices of friendship ; they have not 
choeen to be kind and good to us ; nor stood 
by ju, from conscious will, in the hour of 
adversity. But they have shared their pletf- 
snres and pains with us as well as they ooald ; 
the interchange of good offices between ns hai, 
of necessity, been less mingled with the tronblet 
of the world ; the sorrow arising from their 
death is the only one which we can nsflnnate 
with their memories. These are happy thoughts 
that cannot die. Our loss may always render 
them pensive ; but they will not alwrnys he 
painful. It is a part of the benignity of Nature 
that pain does not survive like pleasure, at anj 
time, much less where the cause of it is aa iH" 
nocent one. The smile wiU remain reflected 
by memory, as the moon reflects the light 
upon us when the sun has gone into heaven. 

When writers like ourselves quarrel with 
earthly pain (we mean writers of the same in- 
tentions, without implying, of course, anythiiiig 
about abilities or otherwise), they are mis- 
understood if they are supposed to qnarrd 
with pains of every sort. This would be idle 
and effeminate. They do not pretend, indeed, 
that humanity might not wish, if it could, to 
be entirely free from pain ; for it endeayoiii% 
at all times, to turn pain into pleasure : or si 
least to set off* the one with the other, to mak» 
the former a zest and the latter a refreshment. 
The most unaffected dignity of suffering does 
this, and, if wise, acknowledges it. The greatest 
benevolence towards others, the most unselfidi 
relish of their pleasures, even at its own ex- 
pense, does but look to increasing the general 
stock of happiness, though content, if it coold, 
to have its identity swallowed up in thai 
splendid contemplation. We are far from 
meaning that this is to be called selfishneCi 
We are far, indeed, from thinking so, or <tf so 
confounding words. But neither is it to bs 
called pain when most unselfish, if disinterest- 
edness be truly understood. The pain that is 
in it softens into pleasure, as the darker hoe of 
the rainbow melts into the brighter. Yet etm 
if a harsher line is to be drawn between te 
pain and pleasure of the most unselfish mind 
(and ill-health, for instance, may draw it), we 
should not quarrel with it if it contributed to 
the general mass of comfort, and were of s> 
nature which general kindliness could not avoid* 
Made as we are, there are certain pains with^ 
out which it would be difficult to concdf» 
certain great and overbalancing pleasures* 
We may conceive it possible for beings to b^ 
made entirely happy ; but in our compositioas. 
something of pain seems to bo a necessary far^ 
gredient, in order that the materials may tnrs 
to as fine account as possible, though our dsj'j 
in the course of ages and experience, may 
refined more and more. We may get rid 
the worst earth, though not of earth itself. 
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Now the liability to the loss of children — 
cr rather what renders ns sensible of it, the 
occasional loss itself— seems to be one of these 
necessary bitters thrown into the cup of 
homanity. We do not mean that ereiy one 
most lose one of his children in order to enjoy 
the rest ; or that every individual loss afflicts 
ns in the same proportion. We allude to the 
deaths of in&nts in general. These might be 
as few as we conld render them. But if none 
•I aU ever took place, we should regard every 
little chfld as a man or woman secured ; and 
it will easUy be conceived what a world fA 
endearing cares and hopes this security would 
endanger. The very idea of infancy would 
loee its continuity with us. Girls and boys 
would be future men and women, not present 
children. They would have attained their full 
growth in our imaginations, and might as well 
have been men and women at once. On the 
other hand, those who have lost an infant, are 
never, as it were, without an infant child. 
They are the only persons who, in one sense, 
retain it always, and they furnish their neigh- 
bours with the same idea*. The other children 
grow up to manhood and womanhood, and 
suffer all the changes of mortality. This one 
alone is rendered an immortal child. Death 
has arrested it with his kindly harshness, and 
blessed it into an eternal image of youth and 



Of such as these are the pleasantest shapes 
that visit our fancy and our hopes. They are 
the ever-smiling emblems of joy ; the prettiest 
pages that wait upon imagination. Lastly, 
*Of these are the kingdom of heaven ." Where- 
ever there is a province of that benevolent and 
aU-aocessible empire, whether on earth or else- 
where, such are the gentle spirits that must 
inhabit it. To such simplicity, or the resem- 
blance of it, must they come. Such must be 
the ready confidence of their hearts, and 
creativeness of their &ncy. And so ignorant 
must they be of the ** knowledge of good and 
evil,'* lomng their discernment of .that self- 
created trouble, by enjoying the garden before 
them, and not being asham^ of what is kindly 
and innocent. 



XXXIII.— POETICAL ANOMALIES OF 

SHAPE. 

It is not one of the least instances of the 
force of habit to see how poetry and mythology 
can reconcile us to shapes, or rather combi- 
nations of shape, unlike anything in nature. 
The dog-headed deities of the Elgyptians were 
doubtless not so monstrous in their eyes as in 

• " I ■igfaed," says old Captain Dalton, " when I envied 
joa tbe two bonnSo children ; but I sigh not now to call 
cither the numk or the soldier mine own I"— Monastery ^ 
vol.iiL,p.341. 



ours. The Centaurs of the Greeks, as Ovid 
has shown us, could be imagined possessing 
beauty enough for a human love story ; and 
our imaginations find nothing at all monstrous 
in the idea of an angel, though it partakes of 
the nature of the bird. The angel, it is true, 
is the least departure from humanity. Its 
wings are not an alteration of the human 
shape, but an addition to it. Yet, leaving a 
more awful wonder out of the question, wo 
should be startled to find pinions growing out 
of the shoulder-blades of a child ; and we 
should wait with anxiety to see of what nature 
the pinions were, till we became reconciled to 
them. If they turned out to be ribbed and 
webbed, like those of the imaginary dragon, 
conceive the horror ! If, on the other hand, 
they became feathers, and tapered off, like 
those of a gigantic bird, comprising also grace 
and splendour, as well as the power of flight, 
we can easily fancy ourselves reconciled to 
them. And yet again, on the other hand, the 
fl3dng women, described in the Adventure* of 
Peter WUkintf do not shock us, though their 
wings partake of the ribbed and webbed nature, 
and not at all of the feathered. We admire 
Peter's gentle and beautiful bride, notwith- 
standing the phenomenon of the graundee, its 
light whalebone-like intersections, and its 
power of dropping about her like drapery. It 
even becomes a matter of pleasant curiosity. 
We find it not at all in the way. We can 
readily apprehend the delight he felt at possess- 
ing a creature so kind and sensitive ; and can 
sympathise with him in the happiness of that 
bridal evening, equally removed from prudery 
and grossness, which he describes with a mix- 
ture of sentiment and voluptuousness beyond 
all the bridals we ever read. 

To imagine anything like a sympathy of this 
kind, it is of course necessary that the differ- 
ence of form should consist in addition, and not 
in alteration. But the un-angel-like texture 
of the flying apparatus of fair Youwarkee 
(such, if we remember, is her name) helps to 
show us the main reason why we are able to 
receive pleasure from the histories of creatures 
only half-human. The habit of reading pre- 
vents the first shock ; but we are reconciled in 
proportion to their possession of what we are 
pleased to call human qualities. Kindness is 
the great elevator. The Centaurs may have 
killed all the Lapithse, and shown considerable 
generalship to boot, without reconciling us to 
the brute part of them ; but the brutality melts 
away before the story of their two lovers in 
Ovid. Drunkenness and rapine made beasts 
of them ; — sentiment makes human beings. 
Polyphemus in Homer is a shocking monster, 
not because he has only one eye, but because 
he murders and eats our fellow-creatures. But 
in Tlieocritus, where he is Galatea's lover, and 
sits hopelessly lamenting his passion, we only 
pity him. His deformity even increases our 
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pity. We blink the question of beauty, and 
become one-eyed for his sake. Nature seems 
to do him an injustice in gifting him with 
sympathies so human, and at the same time 
preventing them from being answered; and 
we feel impatient with the all-beautiful Galatea, 
if we think she ever showed him scorn as well 
as unwillingness. We insist upon her avoiding 
him with the greatest possible respect. 

These fictions of the poets, therefore, befddes 
the mere excitement which they give the imagi- 
nation, assist remotely to break the averseness 
and uncharitableness of human pride. And 
they may blunt the point of some fancies that 
are apt to come upon melancholy minds. 
When Sir Thomas Brown, in the infinite range 
of his metaphysical optics, turned his glass, as 
he no doubt often did, towards the inhabitants 
of other worlds, the stories of angels and Cen- 
taurs would help his imaginative good-nature 
to a more willing conception of creatures in 
other planets unlike those on earth ; to other 
" lords of creation ;" and other, and perhaps 
nobler humanities,noble in spirit, though differ- 
ing in form. If indeed there can be anjrthing 
in the starry endlessness of existence, nobler 
than what we can conceive of love and gene- 
rosity. 



XXXIV.— SPRING AND DAISIES. 

SpaiKo, while we are writing, is complete. 
The winds have done their work. The shaken 
air, well tempered and equalised, has subsided ; 
the genial rains, however thickly they may 
come, do not saturate the ground, beyond the 
power of the sun to dry it up again. There 
are clear crystal mornings; noons of blue sky 
and white cloud ; nights, in which the growing 
moon seems to lie looking at the stars, like a 
young shepherdess at her flock. A few days 
ago she lay gazing in this manner at the soli- 
tary evening star, like Diana, on the slope of a 
valley, looking up at Endymion. His young 
eye seemed to sparkle out upon the world; 
while she, bending inwards, her hands behind 
her head, watched him with an enamoured 
dumbness. 

But this is the quiet of Spring. Its voices 
and swift movements have come back also. 
The swallow shoots by us, like an embodied 
ardour of the season. The glowing bee has his 
will of the honied flowers, grappling with them 
as they tremble. We have not yet heard the 
nightingale or the cuckoo ; but we can hear 
them with our imagination, and ei\joy them 
through the content of those who have. 

Then the young green. This is the most apt 
and perfect mark of the season, — the true issu- 
ing forth of the Spring. The trees and bushes 
are putting forth their crisp fans ; the lilac is 
loaded with bud ; the meadows are thick with 



the bright young grass, running into sweeps of 
white and gold with the daisies and batter- 
cups. Tlie orchards announce their richeiy in 
a shower of silver blossoms. The earth In 
fertile woods is spread with yellow and Uue 
carpets of primroses, violets, and hyacinths^ 
over which the birch-trees, like stooping 
nymphsy hang with their thickening hair. 
I^liea-of-the-^tlley, stocks, columbines, lady- 
smocks, and the intensely red piony whidi 
seems to anticipate the fall glow of sommer- 
time, all come out to wait upon the seasonylika 
fairies from their subterraneous palaces. 

Who is to wonder that the idea of low 
mingles itself with that of this cheerfiil and 
kind time of the year, setting aside even 
common associations ! It is not only its yonth, 
and beauty, and budding life, and ** the 
of the groves," that exi^Bom with the poet, 

Let tbow love now, who nerer loved before ; 
And thoee who alwaji loved, now love the move K 

All our kindly impulses are apt to have mos» 
sentiment in them, than the worid sospeet; 
and it is by fetching out this sentiment, and 
making it the ruling association, that we exalt 
the impulse into generosity and refinemenl| 
instead of degrading it, as is too much the caae^ 
into what is selfish, and coarse, and poUutes nil 
our systems. One of the greatest inspirers o# 
love is gratitude, — not merely on its commos 
grounds, but gratitude for pleasures, whether 
consciously or unconsciously conferred. Thw 
we are thankful for the delight given us by a 
kind and sincere face ; and if we fall in lore 
with it, one great reason is, that we long to 
return what we have received. The sama 
feeling has a considerable influence in the low 
that has been felt for men of talents, whoM 
persons or address have not been much calen* 
lated to inspire it. In spring-time, joy awakena 
the heart: with joy, awi^es gratitude and 1 
nature ; and in our gratitude, we return, on Hi 
own principle of participation, the lovo thai 
has been shown us. 

This association of ideas renders solitude in 
spring, and solitude in winter, two veiy difik^ 
ent things. In the latter, we are better conteni 
to bear Uie feelings of the season by onrselTea; 
in the former they are so sweet as well as m 
overflowing, that we long to share thenu 
Shakspeare, in one of his sonnets, deseribos 
himself* as so identifying the beauties <tf ^b» 
Spring with the thought of his absent 
that he says he foigot them in their 
character, and played with them only as 
her shadow. See how exquisitely he turns ^ 
common-place into this fancy ; and what a nobte 
brief portrait of April he gives us at the 
ning. There is indeed a wonderful mixture 
sofhiess and strength in almost every one 
the lines. 

* Pcrtipihum r«N^f#.— PoroeU'to tnuiaUtioo. 
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Fkom yoa hare I been absent in the spring, 

When proud-pied April, dresMd in all his trim, 

Bath put asplrit of youth in everything ; 

That heary Satom laughed and leaped with him. 

Yet uAt the lays of birds, nor the sweet smdl 

Of dtfllBrent flowers in odour and in hue, 

Conld make me any sammer*B story tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew : 

Nor did I wonder at the lilies white, 

Nor praise the deep ▼ormiUon in the rose: 

They were but sweet, but patterns of delist. 

Drawn after you. you pattern of all those. 

Tet mwmtA it winter still ; and, you away. 

As with yoor shadow, I with these did play. 

Shakspeare was fond of alluding to April. He 
did not allow May to have all his regard, be- 
eanse she was richer. Perdita, crowned with 
flowers, in the Wimtei^i TaUy is beautifully 
compared to 

Flora, 
Peoing In April's fhmt. 

There is a line in one of his sonnets, which, 
agreeably to the image he had in his mind, 
seems to strike up in one's face, hot and odorous, 
like perfume in a censer. 

In p ro ces s of the seasons have I seen 

Three Aprfl perftames in three hot Junes bumed. 

Ilia allusions to Spring are numerous in pro- 
portion. We all know the song, containing 
that fine line, fresh from the most brilliant of 
pallet8^- 

When daisies pied, and Tioleto blosb 
And lady-smocks all sUver whiter 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue» 
Do paini the tModawt with deUghL 

We owe a long debt of gratitude to the 
daisy ; and we take this opportunity of dis- 
diarging a millionth part of it. If we undertook 
to pay it all, we should have had to write such 
a book, as is never very likely to be written, — 
a joornal of numberless happy hours in child- 
hood, kept with the feelings of an infant and 
the pen of a man. For it would take, we 
snspecty a depth of delight and a subtlety of 
words, to express even the vague joy of infancy, 
sudi as our learned departures from natural 
wisdom would find it more difficult to put 
together, than criticism and comfort, or an old 
pidate and a young relish.^ — But knowledge is 
the widening and the brightening road that 
must conduct us back to the joys from which 
it led us ; and which it is destined perhaps to 
secure and extend. We must not quarrel with 
its asperities, when we can help. 

We do not know the Greek name of the 
daisy, nor do the dictionaries inform us ; and 
we are not at present in the way of consulting 
books that might. We always like to see what 
the Greeks say to these things, because they 
had a sentiment in their enjoyments. The 
Latins called the daisy Bellis or Bellus, as 
much as to say Nice One. With the French 
and Italians it has the same name as a Pearl, 
— ^Margaerite, Margarita, or, by way of endear- 



ment, Margheretina*. The same word was 
the name of a woman, and occasioned infinite 
intermixtures of compliment about pearls, 
daisies, and fair mistresses. Chaucer, in his 
beautiful poem of the Flower and the Leafy which 
is evidently imitated from some French poetess, 
says, 

And at the laste there began anon 

A lady for to sing right womanly 

A bargaret-t in praising the dalsie. 

For as me thought among her notes sweet, 

She said <* Si douset est la Margarete.** 

^ The Margaret is so sweet.** Our Margaret, 
however, in this allegorical poem, is under- 
valued in comparison with the laurel ; yet 
Chaucer perhaps was partly induced to trans- 
late it on account of its making the figure that 
it does ; for he has informed us more than 
once, in a very particular manner, that it was 
his favourite flower. There is an Interesting 
passage to this effect in his Legend of Good 
Women ; where he says, that nothing but the 
daisied fields in spring could take him from 
his books. 

And as for me, though that I can % but lite^ 

On bookte for to read I me delight. 

And to hem give I faith and full oredence, 

And in my heart have hem in reverence, 

So heartily, that there is game none. 

That from my bookte maketh me to gone, 

But it be seldom, on the holy day ; 

Save certainly, when that the month of May 

Is oomen, and that I hear the foulte sing, 

And that the flowers ginnen for to spring. 

Farewell my booke, and my devotion. 

Now have I then eke this condition. 

That, of all the flowers in the mead. 

Then love I most those flowers white and red» 

Such that men oallen daisies in our town. 

To hem I have so great affection. 

As I said erst, when oomcn is the May, 

That in the bed there daweth { me no day. 

That I nam up and walking in the mead, 

To seen this flower agenst the saxmh spread, 

When it upriseth early by the morrow. 

That bliashd sight softeneth all my sorrow. 

So glad am I, when that I have presence 

Of it, to done it all reverence. 

As she that is of all flowers the flower. 

He says that he finds it ever new, and that he 
shall love it till his ** heart dies :'* and after- 
wards, with a natural picture of his resting on 
the grass, 

Adown full aof t^ley I gan to sink. 
And leaning on my elbow and my side. 
The long day I shops I me for to abide 
For nothing else, and I shall not lie, 
But for to look upon the dalsie ; 
That well by reason men it call may 
The daisij, or else the eye of day. 

This etymology, which we have no doubt is 
the real one, is repeated by Ben Jonson, who 

* This word is originally Greek,— Margarites ; and as 
the Franks probably brought it from Constantinople, per- 
haps they brought its association with the daiqr also. 

t Baigaret, Bergerette, a little pastoral. 

i Know but little. fi Dawnetlk I Shaped. 
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takes ocoasioii to spell the word ^ days-eyes ;" 
adding, with his usual tendency to overdo a 
matter of learning, 

Day»«yet, and the lippes of oowa ; 

videlicet, cowslips : which is a disentanglement 

of compounds, in the style of our pleasant 

parodists: 

^Paddings of the plum. 

And fingers of the lady. 

Mr. Wordsworth introduces his homage to the 
daisy with a passage from George Wither ; 
which, as it is an old favourite of ours, and 
extremely applicable both to this article and 
our whole work, we cannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of repeating. It is the more interest- 
ing, inasmuch as it was written in prison, 
where the freedom of the author's opinions had 
thrown him*. He is speaking of his Muse, or 
Imagination. 

Her dirine skill taught me this ; 
That from ereiy thing I saw 
I oould some instruction draw. 
And raise pleasure to the height 
From the meanest object's sight. 
By the murmur of a spring. 
Or the least bough's rustelling ; 
By a daisy, whose leaves spread 
Shut, when Titan goes to bed ; 
Or a shady bush or tree ; 
She could more infuse in me. 
Than all Nature's beauties oon 
In some other wiser man. 

Mr. Wordsworth undertakes to patronise the 
CdandiM, because nobody else will notice it ; 
which is a good reason. But though he tells 
us, in a startling piece of information, that 

Poets, vain men in their mood. 
Travel with the multitude, 

yet he falls in with his old brethren of England 
and Normandy, and becomes loyal to the daisy. 

Be violets in their secret mews 

The flowers the wanton Zephyrs chuse ; 

Proud be the rose, with rains and dews 

Her head impearling ; 
Thou liy'st with leas ambitious aim, 
Yet hast not gone without thy fame ; 
Thou art indeed, by many a claim. 

The poet's darling. 

***** 

A nun demure, of lowly port ; 

Or sprightly maiden of Love's court. 

In thy simplicity the sport 

Of all temptations ; 
A quoon in crown of rubies drost ; 
A starveling in a scanty vest ; 
Are all, as seem to suit thee best. 

Thy appellations. 

A little Cyclops, with one eye 
Staring to threaten or defy,— 
That thought comes next, and instantly 



• It is not generally known, that Chancer was four 
years in prison, in his old age. on the same account. Ho 
was a WicklilBte.— one of the precursors of the Reformfr. 
tion. His prison, doubtless, was no diminisher of his love 
of thedai^. 



The freak is over ; 
The freak will vanish, and tiehold ! 
A silver shield with boas of gold. 
That spreads itsdf , some fairy bold 

In fight to cover. 

I see thee glittoing from a£ur ; 
And then thou art a pretty star. 
Not quite so fair as many are 

In heaven above thee ! 
Tet like a star, with gUtterIng crasf. 
Self-poised in dr, thou seon'st to rest ;— 
Sfay peaoe come never to his neat. 

Who shall reprove thee. 

Sweet flower ! for by that name at last. 
When all my reveries are past, 
I call thee, and to that oleave fast ; 

Sweet silent creature ! 
That breath 'st with me in sun and air. 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and ashare 

Of thy meek nature^ 

Mr. Wordsworth calls the daisy * 
suming common-place of Nature," which it is ; 
and he praises it very becomingly for dis- 
charging its duties so cheerfully, in that miir 
versai character. But we cannot agree with 
him in thinking that it has a ** homely iaoe.* 
Not that we should care, if it had ; for hom^ 
liness does not make ugUness ; but we iqypeel' 
to everybody, whether it is proper to say this 
of la belle MargtteriU, In the first place, Hi 
shape is very pretty and slender, but not too 
much so. Then it has a boss of gold, set round 
and irradiated with silver points. Its yeQow 
and fair white are in so high a taste of contrms^ 
that Spenser has choseA the same coIoufb for 
a picture of Leda reposing : 

Oh wondrous skill and sweet wit of the man I 

That her in dafftodillies sleeping laid. 

From soorching heat her dainty Umbato diade. 

It is for the same reason, that the daisy, 
being chiefly white, makes such a beautifiil 
show in company with the buttercup. Bol 
this is not all ; for look at the backy and yo« 
find its fair petals blushing with a most deli^ii- 
ful red. And how compactly and d^cately is 
the neck set in green ! BeUe et dotue Maryit»Uif 
aimahle tceur du roi Kingcnpy we would till 
for thee with a hundred pens, against the 
stoutest poet that did not find perfection in 
thy cheek. 

But here somebody may remind as of the 
spring showers, and what drawbacks they an 
upon going into the fields.— Not at all so^ wlisn 
the spring is really confirmed, and the showevn 
but April-like and at intervals. Let ns tarm, 
our imaginations to the bright side of springs 
and we shall forget the showers. You se9 
they have been forgotten just this moment* 
Besides, we are not likely to stray too far int» 
the fields ; and if we ^ould, are there noit> 
hats, bonnets, bams, cottages, elm-treesy an& 
good wills ! We may make these things 
if we please, instead of drawbacks. 



XXXV^MAY-DAV. 

r b B iionl, which u«ed to awokBU 
I* of Dur anccalors all the ideas of 
VMrlure, and bloesoming, and lovo ; 
f ; Id abort, the anion of the two 
_^ I in the world, the love of nature, 
lovM of earh other. It was tho du;, 
the arriTal of the jau nt matarity 
like ttut of K blooming lieiress. 
' her ejK ae slie was camiDg, and 
of songs of joy, 
H(inilo««ut. IM^i lurblnRT. 
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niM pmitiaicaSi pmbablc ha 



Wllh ilnglDgp and Ahoudnc.uid Jolty difln^ 
SbBfiiTt ibcm yode f a lunliu Ubrere 1 
Th*l lo thcnuA]' Aham]ripvpUycd, 
Whereld they dniinofit cube Doa w[tta hEa nuyd. 



Of lovely nympha. 



H. and A frush bend 



The dajr was passed in Eociolit/ and nuuily 
sports ; — in arcliery, and runaing.aDd pilcbing 
tho bar, — in dancing, gingini;, playing mnaic, 
acting Robin Hood and Ins company, and 
ninldng a Hell-comcd feast upon all tho 
country dainties in aeasou. It closed with an 
award of prizes. 

A> I ham K«i Iheldd; of tbs Uiy, 

" - ■ - Bibonr (On a holldnyl 

-'le Maypole, wtwni IhaJucuBd •wiiii* 
10 b*4'pl^\ vU-allifl, 




Among the gentry and at court the apirit of 
the some enjoymenta took place, modified Of- 
cordiug to the taste or rank of the entertuinen. 
Tlie most universal amuHement, agreeably to 
the general current in the veins, and the com- 
mon participation of flesh and blood (fur rank 
knows ao distinction of legs and knee-puus), 
was dancing. Contests of chivalry supplied 
the plucu of mora rural gymnastiea. But the 
most jHielical and elaborate entertainment wu 
the Jlask. A oerlaiu flowery grace was 
Bjjrinkled over ott ; and the finest tpirils of Ibo 
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time thouglil thcjr showed bath their muiliDrRB 
and wisdom, in knowine how to raise the p!ea- 
sarcB of llie teo^oo to thoir height. Sir Philip 
Sydney, Ihc idea of whom has come down to 
OS as a perHoniGcution of all tbe rctineTnent of 
that Bgc, is fondly recollected by Speneor in 
this character. 

Bit iporu nre fftln. his JojUM inDooeiil. 



Individual homnge to tho month of Ma; 
ronstiitcd in paying respect to it thongh alone, 
and in plncking Howers and flowering bougba 
to adorn uptuiinents with. 



But when morning pleasures are to be spoken 
of, tho lovers of iioctry who do not know 
Chancer, are like those itho do not know 
it is to be up in the moming-. He has 
la two exquisite pictures of the soliiary 
observance of May, in his Ptilamon aiut Anilt, 

actor in one isa ludy, and in the other a kiiighl. 
How far they owe ooy of their tieaut; to liis 
original, the TkaAde of Samaoeio, we Cftnnot 
tay i for we never had the happiness of mcel- 
ingwith that rare work. The Italiaua Lave 
lo neglected it, that they have not only never 
gjven it a rifacimento or re-modelling, as in 
the instance of Boiordo's poem, but aie almost 
Be much unacquiunted with it, we bplieve, as 
for^gn nations, Chaucer thought it worth bis 
while to be both aciiuointed with it, and to 
make others so ; and we may venture lu any, 
e know of no Italian after Boccaccio's 
age wbo was so likely to undoTKlatid bim to 
the core, aa bis English admirer, Ariosto not 
excepted. Still, from what we have oecn of 
Boccaccio's poetiy, we con imagine the Thmide 
to have been too liu and long. If Cliaucer'g 
Falawioa and Areilt be sJl that he thought pro- 
per to distil from it,it must have been greatly 



; for it 






But at all (' 



I the 



To begin, as in duty bound, with tbe lady. 
How she sparkles through the antiquity of the 
language, like a young lieanty in su old hood 1 



Tbiu pa^Btb JVTD bj jm. Btid Amj bj iKf^ 



But we will alter tbe spelling where we can, 
as in a former instance, merely to let tbe 
ri^ader see what a notion ia in his way, if bt 
siifters the look of Chaucer's words to prevut 
his enjoying bim. 

Thus ]ahdUi year Try jeu, and dtj by dsj. 

ThM Emily, thut fains- ou U Hni 
nMn U tha iny apon fail lUUi mm. 
And tttiher Ihu the Mcy wllh fluwan saw. 



I 



WaflOTBtlJOlidflt Loth 

TbareuIhliKmllyhi 
BrlgbtwuUunui, I 



[How finely, to our ears at least, the second 
line of tbe couplet always rises up from this 
Ml stop Bt die first I] 



Sir Walter Scott, in his edition of Dryden, wji 
npon tliR passage before ns, and Dryden's ver- 
sion of it, that "the modem miint yield tha 
palm to tbe ancient, in spile of tbe. beauty of 
bis versiRcation," We quote from memor/, 
but this is tbe substance of his words. For 
our parts, wo agree with them, as to the coo- 
■ignmenl of tlie palm, but not as to the as- 
ceptiou about tho versifieation. With Mnw 
allowance as to our prasi-Dt mode of accentor 
tion, it appears to us to be touched with a fintf 
sense of music even than Drydcn's. It is moTB 
delicate, without any inferiority in streo^tli, 
and still more various. 
Butte 
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gentler freshnefla. Wliat a bunt of radiant 
joj is in the second ooaplet; what a vital 
quickneas in the compariaon of the horse, 
** starting as the fire ; " and what a native and 
happj ease in the conclusion 1 



The hoMj Isrk, the meannger of day, 
Salewcth * in her nog the morrow gray ; 
And fiery Phdrbue riaeth up ao bright. 
That aU the orient hu^heth of the alght ; 
And with hi* atrteica drleth in the greveaf 
The ailver droppis hanging in tlie Icavea ; 
And Aroite, Uiat la in the court real! 
With Theaaoa tlie aquicr principal, 
la riaen, and hwketh on the merry day ; 
And for to do Ilia obaarranoe to May, 
liemcmb*ring on the point of his dedre. 
He on the couner, atarting aa the fire, 
la riddm to the fleldte him to play. 
Out of the ooort, were it a mile or tway : 
And to the giove^ of whloh that I you told. 
By Aventure hia way Igan to hold. 
To maken him a garland of the grerea. 
Were it of woodbind or of hawthorn leaves. 
And krad he aung againat the annny aheen : 
*' O May, with all thy flowers and thy green. 
Right weloome be thou, falr^ tnthh Bfay : 
I hope that I aome green here gotten may." 
And fhunhia oooraer, with a Inaty heart. 
Into the grove full haatUy he atart. 
And in the patti he roamed up and down. 

Hie versification of this is not so striking as 
the other^ bnt Dryden again Mis short in the 
freshness and feeing of the sentiment. His 
Hnes are beautiful ; but they do not come 
home to us with ao happy and cordial a face. 
Here they are. The word morning in the 
first line, aa it la repeated in the second, we 
are bound to consider as a slip of the pen ; per- 
haps for mounting. 

Ibe moming-lark, the meaaenger of day. 

fiafaiteCh in her aong the morning gray ; 

And aoon the ann aniee with beama ao bright, 

That all the horiaon laughed to aee the joyona aight : 

He with hia tepid raya the roae ranewa, 

And licks the drooping leavea and driea the dewa ; 

When Arcite left hia bed, reaolv'd to pay 

Obaarranoe to the month of merry Bfay : 

Forth on hia flery ateed betlmea he rode. 

That Boaroely printa the turf on which he trod : 

At eaae he aeemed, and prancing o'er the plaina, 

Turned only to the grore hia hone's reinn, 

The grove 1 named before ; and, lighted there, 

A woodbine garland aought to crown hia hair ; 

Then turned hia face againat the rising day, 

And raiaed Hia voice to weloome in the May : 

" For thee, awaet month, the grovea green Uverlea wear. 

If not the llrat, the faireat of the year : 

For thee the Oracea lead the dancing Houra, 

And Natnre'a ready pencil painta the flowera : 

When thy abort reign is past, the feverish Sun 

The aoltry troplo feara, and movea more alowly on. 

8o may thy tender bloaaoma fear no bU(|^t, 

Nor goata with venom'd teeth thy tcndrila bite, 

Aa thoa ahalt guide my wandering atepa to find 

The fragrant groena I seek, my brows to bind.** 

His vowa addresa'd, within the grove he stray'd. 

How poor is this to Arcite's leaping from his 
ourser ** with a lusty heart !** How inferior the 
ommon-place of the *' fiery steed,*' which need 
ot involve any actual notion in the writer's 



• Saluteth. 



t Groves. 



t Royal. 



mind, to the courser ^ starting aa the fire ; " — 
how inferior the turning hia &ce to ** the riaing 
day " and raising his voice to the singing ** loud 
against the sunny sheen;" and lastly, the 
whole learned invocation and adjuration of 
May, about guiding his " wandering steps " and 
" so may thy tender blossoms " &c. to the call 
upon the ** fair fresh May," ending with that 
simple, quick-hearted line, in which he hopes 
he shall get ''some green here ;" a touch in 
the happiest vivacity 1 Dryden's genius, for the 
most part, wanted faith in nature. It was too 
grosa and aophisticate. There was as much 
difierence between him and his original, as be- 
tween a hot noon' in perukes at St. James's, 
and one of Chaucer's lounges on the grass, of 
a May -morning. 

All this worship of May is over now. There 
is no issuing forth, in glad companies, to gather 
boughs ; no adorning of houses with ^ the 
fiowery spoil ;" no songs, no dances, no villago 
sports and coronations, no courtly poetries, no 
sense and acknowledgment of the quiet pre- 
sence of nature, in grove or glade. 

O dolce primavera, o fior novelll, 

O aunv arbnaoelll. o freoche erbette, 

O piagge benedette ; o colli, o monti, 

O vallS« o flumi, o fonti, o verdi rivi, 

Palme lauri, ed olive, edere e mirti ; 

O glorioai apiriti de gli boachl ; 

O Eco, o antri foaohi, o chiaro linfe, 

O faretrate ninfe, o agreati Pani, 

O Satiri e Silvanl, o Fauni e Driadi, 

Naiadi ed AmadriadI, o Somidee, 

Oreadi e Napee, — or siele aole.— <8aaiuu;raro. 

O thou deliciona apring, O ye new flowera, 

O aire, O youngling bowera ; freah thickening grass. 

And plains beneath heaven's face ; O hilla and moimtaina^ 

Yalleya, and atreama, and fountalna ; banka of green, 

Myrtlea, and pahna aerene. ivies, and bay»; 

And ye who warmed old lays, spirits o' the woods, 

Echoea, and solitudes, and lakes of light ; 

O quivered virgins bright, PSna rusticul, 

fiatyra and Sylvana all. Dryads, and ye 

That up'the mountains be ; and ye beneath 

In meadow or flowery heath,— ye are alone. 

Two hundred years ago, our ancestors used 
to delight in anticipatnig their May holidays. 
Bigotry came in, and frowned them away ; 
then Debauchery, and identified all pleasures 
with the town ; then Avarice, and we have 
ever since been mistaking the means for the 
end. 

Fortunately, it does not follow that we shall 
continue to do so. Commerce, while it thinks* it 
is only exchanging commodities, is helping to 
diffuse knowledge. All other gains,' — all 
selfish and extravagant systems of acquisition, 
— tend to over-do themselves, and to topple 
down by their own undiffused magnitude. The 
world, as it learns other things, may learn not 
to confound the means with the end, or at least 
(to speak more philosophically), a really poor 
means with a really richer. The veriest 
cricket-player on a green has as sufficient a 
quantity of excitement as a fundholder or a 
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partisoD ; andheaIth,alidB]imU,EU«l Dmnliucsa 
to boot. Knowledge inay^ on; must di> so, 
from neoesaitj ; and Bhould do so, for the eods 
we Bpeak of ; but kDowledge,Bo Fm- from being 
mcouipxlible witli simpUcity of ploaanres, is 
the quicltest to perceive its wealth. Cliaucer 
woald lie for linurs, looking at Llie daisies. 
Scipioand Lieliua could amuse themseWes with 
mobiug ducks and drakes on the water. Hp»- 
miaoBdas, the greatest of ull the active spirits 
of Greece, wo£ a flule-plaTor and dancer. 
Alfred the Great could act the whole part of a, 
minstrel. Epicurus Inught the riches of tem- 
pentnae and intellectual pleaBoreioa garden. 
The other philosophers of his conntry walked 
between heaven and earth in the colloquial 

OTB of AcodemuB ; and " the wisest hi-art 
of Solomon," who found cverytliing vain be- 

le he woa a king, has left os panegjrrics on 
the Spring and the "voice of the turtle," 

inse he was a poet, a lover, and a wise num. 



XXXVI.— SHAKSPEARE'S BIRTH-DAY. 

The fifth of Mny, inakiDg the due allowance 
of twelve days from the tweJity-third of April, 
MCording to the cliaDf;e of the Style, is the blrt li- 
day of Shakspeare. Pleasant tbonghts must 
baassociated with him in everything. Ifhe is 

>t to be horn in April, he must be born !□ May- 
Nature will have him with her on her blithest 
holidays, like her favoarite lover. 

O thou divine human creature — greater 
name tlian even divine poet or divine philoso- 
pher — and yet tliou wast all three — -a very 
spring and vernal abundance of all fair and 
noble things b to be found in thy productions 1 
They are truly a second nature. We wolk in 
them, with whatever society we please ; either 

' 'i men, or fair women, or circling spirits, or 
I none but the whispering airs and leaves. 
Thou makeet worlds of green trees and gentle 
natures for ns, in thy forests of Arden, and thy 
courtly retirements of Navarre. 'I'hou bringest 
na among the holiday lasses on the green 
sward ; layest us to sleep among fairies in the 
bowere of midsummer ; wakest us with the 
long of the lark and the ailver-sweet voices of 
lovers : bringest more music to our cars, bolb 
from earth and from the planets ; anon settest 
us upon enchanted islands, where it welcomes 
ns again, from Che touching of invisible inatru- 
menta ; and after all, reatorcat na to our still 
desired haven, the arms of humamtj. Whe- 
r grieving us or making as glad, thou 
nuikest US kinder and liappier. The tears which 
thou fetcheat down, are like the rains of April, 
softening the times that come after tbcm. 
Thy smiles are those of the month of love, the 
more blessed and universal for the tears. 

The birth-days of such men as Shakspeare 
ought to be kept, in common gratitude and 



nSection, like those of relations whom v 
Ue has said, in a line full of him, that 
Odo touch of Dltnre maka the whole worlil U 

How near does he become to us with his 
aaiid touches I The lustre and utility (tf 
lectual power is so increasing in I' 
the world, tliat we do not despair of 
time when his birthday wilt be a sobj 
public rejoicing ; when the regular k 
be served up in tavern and dwelling-hi 
bust crowned with laurel, and the 
sparkle with tllnminations. 

In the mean time, it is in the power of 
admirer of Shakspeare to ho 
privately. Rich or poor, busy or at leisure, 
may do it. The busiest finds time to eal I 
dinner, and may pitch one considerate gisia ot 
wine down his throat. The poorest may call 
him to mind, and drink bis memory in boneat 
water. We hod mechanjcoUy written tfiWi, m 
if he were olive. So he is in spirit ; — and the 
spirit of such a writer is so constantly vritb u^ 
that it would be a good thing, a judicioua ex- 
travagance, a contemplative piece of jollity, ttt 
drink his health instead of his memory, fiat 
this, we fear, should be an impulse. We must 
content ourselves with having felt it here, olid 
drinking it in imagioation. To act iqmn it, 
as a proposal of the day before ycsterd^r, 
might be too much like getting up an extem- 
pore gestttre, or practising on uuapeakaUe 
aalisfsction. 

An outline, however, may be drawn of tlw 
manner in which such a birtb-dnj might b* 
spent. The tone and colouring would be filled 
up, of course, according to tho taste of tli« 
parlies. — If any of our readers, then, hft»« 
leisure oa well aa inclination to devote a day to 
the memory of ShnJispeore, we would advise 
them, in the first place, to walk out, wfaoiher 
alone or iu company, and enjoy during the 
morning as much as possible of those beauties 
of nature, of which he has left na such ezquudte 
pictures. They would take a volume of himia 
their hands the most auitable to the occaMoti ; 
not to hold themselves bound to ait down wd 
read it, nor even to refer to it, if the origiul 
work of nature should occupy theni too moci ; 
but to read it, if they read anything ; and t* 
fi-el that Shakspeare was with tbcm BiibstsD- 
tially as well as spiritually ; — that they had 
him with them under their arm. There i» 
another tliought connected with his preseUM, 
which may render tho Londoner's walk the 
more interesting. Shakspeare had neither tlio 
vanity which induces a man to be disgusted 
with what everybody can enjoy ; nor, on Uw 
other hand, the involuntary self-degradatioa 
which renders us incapable of enjoying what i» 
abased by our own familiarity of acquaintancA^ 
ship. About the metropolis, therefore, there h 
perhaps not a single rural spot, any mon> thaa 
about Slmtforil-upon-.\von, which he baa not 
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ifod. The aoath aide of LodiIoq 
nearat his theatre. Uyde Tark 
lil i» now, one of ihe fashionable 
. Kichmatiil t^so waa in high prid« 
n. At GrecDoich Elizabeth held 
b4 Wked aliroad tsud Ihe gallant 
ha Sfdaeys awl Raleighs. Aiid 
oad Highgatc, with Uie country 
w«»^ an tiuj have been ever sinoe, 
Ic Naurt of the lovers of natumt 
. Kiy, vilhout repeating wliat we 
vwr number about Ihe Mermaid ia 
t De*a Ta*ern in Fleet-street, the 
A In Kastcbeap, and otiier town 
with Shakspeare, the reader who 
Mt of lAiidoa un hiB birth-da}', and 
te iBc'fc to be hard at work m 
OS or the Borough, may be prett j 
.Shokapnare has admired tlie ficlda 
f llatt«ni there ; for the fields were 
laUor, perhaps I'une up to the very 
IliaMre : and the soburbou inansion 
• of bEa friend Lord Southampton 
M apot now called Sonth&mpton- 
It «>a really a coualry neighbour- 
Old Uooroe (Holbom) ran by with 
v tl I and Graj-'a Inn waa an Aca- 
tt in <b« fields. 

Mr dooa not much signify. The 

the muM abimdont will suit the 

of the great poet : only il will 

* M who can afford wine, to 

■ cup of " sherria sack," 

been a »ort of sherry 

Bbakapeore's volumes 

able ; lying nmong the 

where there la one, and sup- 

there ii nol. Instead of songs, 

may be called upon for 

H* need be laid on this 

if they do not like to read out 

|lM«uie of the day should be as 

" ' e ; and if the iM>m- 

. it will not be very 

to touch upon any subject which 

" M have toui<hed upon also. If 

. in high lAste, the ladies 

with violets, which (next lo 

titer Ups) aeem to have been his 

After tea should eame 

e^iecioUy tht^ songs which 

ia pUys, and tlie ballad of Tkiu 

Inn. If an engraving or bust of 

Ifj Ute principal place in the 

0<^ like the " pre«ent deity" of 

UtA we have known a very 

pradoond byeverybody'shrioging 

Ml applicable lo him from his 

laying it before hia itnagc, to be 

of the cvenmg. 



XXXVII— LA BELLE DAME SANS MERCV. 
AiioNO tbe pieces printed at the end of 
<'httucer's works, and attributed to bim, is a 
translation, under this title, of a poem uf the 
celebrated Alain Chortier, secretary to Charles 
tile Sixth and Seventh. It was the title whicli 
suggested to a friend the verses at tbe eni 
our present Number*. We wish Alain could 
have Been tlieui. fie would have found a 
Troubadour air for them, and sung Ibem to 
La IMIt Dame Agnes Sorcl, who was, however, 
not Sam Mircy. Tbe union of the imaginative 
and the renl is very striking throughout, parti- 
cularly in tlie dream. The wild gentlenesa of 
the rest of the tbougbta and of the music ore 
alike old, and they are also alike youog; for 
luve and imagination are always young, let 
tbem bring with them what limes and acoom- 
panimeuts they may. If we take real flesh nud 
blood with us, we may throw ourselves, on 
facile wings of onr sympathy, into what age we 
please. It is onl}' by trying lo feel, as well as 
to fani^, through the medium of a coeliuue, 
that writers become fleshless masks and cloaks 
— things like the trophies of tbe ancients, when 
they bung ap tbe empty armour of an enemy. 



The Biiiirrera granary l> (iiU, 
Fuel •tilhenjlh loo. 



Duthlng elH law ill iMy hnijc ; 
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XXXVIII. OP STICKS. 
Amoho other cumparative iojanee which ire 

are accuBtomnl to do to the character) of things 

oate and inanimate, in order to gratify our 

lau viinit):, Buoh 08 railing a rsacal a dog 

(which is a great camjiliiuciit), and saying that 

a tyruut makes a beast of hiinsi^lf (wMcli it 

would be a very good thing, and a lift in the 

arid, if he could), is a habit in which some 

arsons indulge tlivrawlvcB, of calling insijiid 

lings and pcTBOoa ilirii. Such and auch a oni; 

said to wrilo a stich ; and such auothur is 

himself called a stick ^~B poor stick, a mere 

Btick, a stick of a fellow. 

Wc protest og^net (his injustice done to 
those useful and once floarisMng sons of a good 
old stock. Take, for instance, a common cherry 
slick, irhicli is one of the favourite sort. !□ 
the first place, it is a very pleasant substance 
to look at, the graia running rauud it in glossy 
and shadowy rings. Then it is of primieval 
aaliquity, handed down from scion to scion 
through the most flouriahing of genealogical 
s. In the third place, it is of Eastern 
origin ; of a stock, which it is possible may 
have furnished llaroun Al Rasrhid with s 
djereed, or Mahomet with a camel-stick, or 
Xenophon in his famous retreat with fences, 
or Xerxes with tent-pins, or Alexander with a 
javelin, or Sardanafuilus with tarts, or Bolonioii 
with a simile for his mistress' lips, ur Jacob 
with a crook, or Mcthusnlcm with sliadow, or 
Zoroaster with mathematical instruDienls, or 
the builders of Babol witb scaffolding. Lastly, 
how do you know hut that you may have eat«n 
cherries off this very stick 1 for it was once 
alive with sap, and rusthng with fuliage, and 
powdered with blosgoms, and red and laughing 
with (ruit. Where the leathern tassel now 
bungs, may have dangled a hunch of berries; 
and instead of the brass ferule poking in '' 



mud, the tip was growing into the air with its 

youngest green. 

~'ie use of sticks in general is of the iretf 
greatest aoliquity. It is impossible to connrira 
a state of society in which bought should Bol 
be plucked from trees for some puipose of 
utility or amusement. Savages use cltlb^ 
hunters require lances, and diepherda iMr 
crooks. Then came the sceptre, which is oA 
ginally nothing but a staff, or a lance, or ■ 
crook, distinguished from otters. The OrMk 
word for sceptre signifies also a walkiiig~«tiA 
A mace, however plumped up and disgniaed 
with gilding and a heavy crown, is only lk« 
same thing in the hands of an inferior mler ) 
and so are all other sticks used in office, fhm 
the baton of the Grand Constable of Fmnea 
down to llic tipstaff ofaconatable in Bow-alreol. 
As Uie shepherd's dog is the origin of the gM- 
tleat whelp that ties on a heorth-cnahioD, and 
of the mosl pompous barker that jumps aboM 
a pair of greys, so the merest stick used by « 
modem Arcadian, when be is driving his 4oi± 
to Leodenliull-market with a piece of cBodhita 
his hnt, and No. 554 on his arm, is the ' 
great parent and original of all outhoritAtWl 
staves, from the beadle's cane wherewith bk 
terrifies charity-boys who oat bnll'»-eye« 
church-time, up to the silver mace of the ir 
ger, to the wands of parishes and govemonf— 
tbe tasaelled staff, wherewith the Baod-Major 
BO loftily picks out his measured way bi ' ~ 
the musicians, and which he holds up i 
they are to cease ; to the White Staff of dw 
Lord Treasurer ; the court-officer emphatJcall* 
called the Lord Gold Stick; the Biabi^ 
Crosier (Pedum Episcopale), whereby he i* 
supposed to pull bock the feel of his slnyiog 
Souk ; and the royal and imperial accptn 
aforesaid, whose holders, formerly cailed 8h#|>- 
herds of the people (noijiJ'" Aoii'), were sedi- 
tioosly said id fierce more than to protect. 
The Vaulting-Staff, a luxurious instrument rf 

morial for passing streams and rough grousd 
with. It is the ancestor of the staff with 
whidi Pilgrims travelled. The Staff and 
Quarter-Staff of the country Robin Hoods is 
a remnant of tbe war-club. So is the Irisb 
Shileloh, which a friend boa well defined to b« 
"a stick with two butt-ends." The origiuols of 
all these, that are not extant in our own ooon- 
try, may still be seen wherever there an? nUiom 
uncivilised. The Negro Prince, who asked onr 
countrymen what was said of him in EoKip^ 
was surrounded in state with a parcel of ra 
fellows with shilelatis over their shonldf 
Lord Old Sticks. 

Bnt sticks have been great favourites wiA 
civilised as well as uncivilised nations ; otig 
the former have used them more for help 
ornament. The Greeks were a sceptroplienms 
people. Homer probably used a walking-stick 
because he was blind ; but we Imve it on an- 
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tliority that Socrates did. On bis first meeting 
with Xenophon, which was in a narrow passage, 
he barred up the way with his stick, and asked 
him, in his good-natured nuumer, where provi- 
sions were to be had. Xenophon having told 
him, he asked again, if he knew where virtue 
and wisdom were to be had ; and this reducing 
the jonng man to a nonplus, he said, ** Follow 
me, and learn f which Xenophon did, and be- 
came the great man we have all heard of* The 
fatherlj story of Agesilans, who was caught 
amusing his little boy with riding on a stick, 
and asked his visitor whether he was a father, 
is too well known for repetition. 

There is an illustrious anecdote connected 
with our subject in Roman history. The highest 
compliment which his countrymen thought 
they could pay to the first Scipio, was to caU 
him a walking^tick ; for such is the signifi- 
cation of his name. It was given him for the 
filial zeal with which he used to help his old 
fiUher about, serving his decrepit age instead 
of a staff. But the Romans were not remark- 
able for sentiment. What we hear in general 
itf their sticks, is the thumpings which servants 
get in their plays ; and above all, the famous 
rods which the lictors carried, and which being 
actual sticks, must have inflicted horrible 
dull broiaea and malignant stripes. They 
were pretty things, it must be confessed, to 
cany before the chief magistrate 1 just as if the 
King or the Lord Chancellor were to be pre- 
ceded by a cat-o*-nine-tails. 

Sticks are not at all in such request with mo- 
dem times as they were. Formerly, we suspect, 
moat tif the poorer ranks in England used to 
cany them, both on account of the prevalence 
of manly sports, and for security in travelling ; 
for before the invention of posts and m^ol- 
coachee, a trip to Scotland or Northumberland 
was a thing to make a man write his will. As 
they came to be ornamented, fashion adopted 
them. The Cavaliers of Charles the First's 
time were a sticked race, as well as the apo- 
stolic divines and puritans, who appear to have 
carried staves, because they read of them 
among the patriarchs. Charles the First, when 
at his trial, held out his stick to forbid the 
Attorney-General's proceeding. There is an 
interesting little story connected with a stick, 
which is related of Andrew Marvell's Ikther, 
(worthy of such a son,) and which, as it is 
little loiown, we wUl repeat; though it re- 
apecta the man more than the macUne. He 
had been visited by a young lady, who in spite 
of a stormy evening persisted in returning 
across the Humber, because her family would 
be alarmed at her absence. The old gentle- 
man, high-hearted and cheerful, after vainly 
trying to dissuade her from perils which he 
understood better than she, resolved in his 
gallantry to bear her company. He accordingly 
walked with her down to the shore, and getting 
into the boat, threw his stick to a friend, with | 



a request, in a lively tone of voice, that he 
would preserve it for a keepsake. He then 
cried out merrily ** Ho-hoy for heaven !" and 
put off with his visitor. They were drowned. 
As commerce increased, exotic sticks grew 
in request from the Indies. Hence the Bamboo, 
the Whanghee, the Jambee which makes such 
a genteel figure under Mr. Lilly's auspices in 
the Tatler ; and our light modem cane, which 
the Sunday stroller buys at sixpence the piece, 
with a twist of it at the end for a handle. The 
physicians, till within the last few score of 
years, retained among other fopperies which 
they converted into gravities, the wig and gold- 
headed cane. The latter had been an indis- 
pensable sign-royal of fashion, and was turned 
to infinite purposes of accomplished gesticula- 
tion. One of the most courtly personages in 
the Rape of the Lock is 

Sir Plume, of unlMr miir-box JtuUj TaJn, 
And the nice oandoot of a dondad canfu 

Sir Richard Steele, as we have before noticed, 
is reproached by a busy-body of those times 
for a habit of jerking his stick against the 
pavement as he walked. When swords were 
abolished by Act of Parliament, the tavern- 
boys took to pinking each other, as injuriously 
as they could well manage, with their walking- 
sticks. Macklin the player was tried for his 
life for poking a man's eye out in this way. 
Perhaps this helped to bring the stick into 
disrepute ; for the use of it seems to have 
declined more and more, till it is now confined 
to old men, and a few among the younger. It 
is unsuitable to our money-getting mode of 
rushing hither and thither. Instead of pinking 
a man's ribs or so, or thrusting out his eye 
from an excess of the jovial, we break his 
heart with a bankruptcy. 

Canes became so common before the decline 
of the use of sticks, that whenever a man is 
beaten with a stick, let it be of what sort it 
nuky, it is stiU common to say that he has had 
a ** caning :" which reminds us of an anecdote 
more agreeable than surprising ; though the 
patient doubtless thought the reverse. A gen- 
tleman, who was remarkable for the amenity 
of his manners, accompanied by a something 
which a bully might think it safe to presume 
upon, found himself compelled to address a 
person who did not know how to ^ translate 
his style," in the following words, which were 
all delivered in the sweetest tone in the world, 
with an air of almost hushing gentility : — ^ Sir, 
I am extremely sorry — to be obliged to say, — 
that you appear to have a very erroneous notion 
of the manners that become your situation in 
life ; — and I am compelled with great reluc- 
tance, to add," (here he became still softer and 
more delicate) ** that, if you do not think fit, 
upon reflection, to alter this very extraordinary 
conduct towards a gentleman, I shall be under 
the necessity of caning you." The other 
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treated the [hin^ as a jolie ; anci to tlie delipiit vf 
thp by-fltandors, jeceiveii a very gniTO drnlibing. 
Thrpre nro tvo enuneut tliri^ula connected 
with caoing, in the history of Dr. Johaaan. 
Que was from himself, when lie was told that 
Foote inteoded to mimic him on t)ie stage. 
Ilureplied, that if "the dog" ventured to play 
his tricks with him, he would step oat of the 
Btagi'-box, chastise him before the audience, 
auil then ttirow biroself upon their (andoiir and 
common aympathy. Foote desislad, aa lie had 
good reason to do. The Doctor would liave 
read him a stout leHson.and then made a speech 
to the audience as forcible; so that the the- 
atrical iinnala have to regret, tliat the subject 
and Pootc's sboaldcn were not afforded him 
to expatiate upon. It would have been a fine 
involuntary piece of Bcting.—the partof Scipio 
by Dr. .lohoaon.— The otlier threat was against 
the Doctor himself from Macpherson, tlie 
compounder of OMlan. It was for denying 
the authenticity of that work i a provocation 
the more annoying, inasmuch oa he did not 
aeem duly sensible of its merita. Johnson 
replied to Jlacpherson's letter by one of con- 
tomptnouH brevity and pith : and contented 
himself with carrj-ing about a large atick, with 
which he intended lo repel Mocpheraon in caae 
of an assault. Had they met, it would have 
been like " two clouds over the Caspian ;" for 
both were largo-built men. 

We recollect another bacular Jolmsoniaa 
anecdots. When be was Iruvplling in Stotland, 
he lost a huge stick of hia in the Uttle treel?3S 
island of Mull. Boswell told him be wonld 
recover it : but the Doctor shook bis head. 
" No, no," said he ; " let anybody in Muil get 
possession of it, and it will never be restored. 
Consider, Sir, the value of such a piece of 
timber here." 

The most venerable sticks now surviving 
are the smooth amber-coloured canea, in the 
possession of old ladies. They have sometinies 
a gold head, but ofteneracrook of ivory. But 
tbey have lolterly been much diapUced ty 
ligbt umbrellas, the handles of which ore imi- 
tations of them ; and these are gradually 
retreating before the young parasol, especially 
about town. The old ladies take the wings of 
the stage-conches, and are run away with by 
John Pullen, in a style of iniinite convenience. 
The other slicks in use ore for the most part 
of cherry, oak, and crab, and seldom adorned 
with more than a leathern taaael : often with 
nothing. Bamboo and other cauea do not 
abound, an might be expected from our inter- 
conrae with India ; but commerce in this as in 
other respects has overshot its mark. Pea|>le 
cannot afford to nse sticks, anymore than bees 
could in their hives. Of the common sabbatical 
cone we have already spoken. There in a 
sufficing little manual, equally light and lisaum, 
yclept an ebony switch ; bat we have not seen 



That sticks, however, are not to be despiwd 
by the leisurely, any one who has known wlut 
wont words, or to slice off the head 0f 
a thistle, will allow. Tho utility of the stldt 
ems divi«ble into three beads : tirtt, to gin 
general conBciouanosa of power ; second 
which may be called a part of the first, to hvlp 
the demeanour ; and third, which may ba 
called a port of the second, to assist a mu 
over the gaps of speech — the little awkwafj 
intervals, called want of ideas. 
Deprive a man of bis stick, who is occnalomed 
carry one, and with what a diminished sens* 
of vigour and gracefulness he issues out of hti 
house '. Wanting his stick, ba wants himsslf. 
His self-possession, like Acrcc'a on the dacU 
ground, has gone out of hia liagcrs' ends ; but 
' him, andhsw he resumes hinenergy! 
tnon walking-stick, he chcTisheii the 
top of it with his fingers, putting them oot and 
back again, with a fresh deaire to feel it in his 
palm I Uow he strikes it against the ground, 
and feeki power come back to hia arm ] Bow 
he makes tho pavement ring with the ferule, 
if in a street ; or decapitates the downy Ihiatlos 
aforesaid, if in a field '. Then if it be a swildl, 
how firmly ho jerks hia step at the first inflic- 
tion of it on the air I Uow he quivers the 
point of it ns lie goes, holding the handle with 
a straight-dropped arm and a tight gnujil 
How his foot keeps time to the switches! How 
he twigs tho luckless pieces of lilac or oditf 
shrubs, that peep out of a garden railing! And 
if a sneaking-looking dog is coming by, how he 
longa to exercise his despotism and his mund 
sense at once, by giving him an invigorating 

But what would certain men of address do 
without their cane or switch { There is on 
undoubted Khabdoaophy, Sceptroaophy, or 
Wisdom of the Btick, besides the ftunoot 
Divining Rod, with which people used to du- 
cover treasures and fountains. It supplies • 
man with inandible remarks, and an inex- 
pressible number of graces. Sometimes, breath- 
ing between his teeth, be will twirl the end <if 
it npon his stretched-out toe ; and this uiean^ 
that he has an infinite number of easy uid 
powerful tilings to say, if be had a mind. 
Sometimes he holds it upright between hii 
knees^and tnltooa it against his teeth or under- 
lip, which implies that he meditates cooUji 
On other occasions he switches the side of hit 
boot with ill which nnnoonces elegHucv ii 
general. Ijistlj, if he has not a bon-mat readf 
in answer to one, he haa only to thrust his 
stick at your ribs, and say, "Ah I you rogne !" 
which sets him above you in an instant, as k 
tort of patronising wit, who can dispense witk 
the necessity of joking. 

At the same time, to give it its due xcst ia 
life, a stick has its inconveniences. Ifyooluic 
yellow gtovB9 on, and drop it in the mud, * (<M 
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b e i w e a n the tUnies of a parement is not 
plettRMit, especudlj if it snap the ferule off; 
or more oapecially if an old gentleman or lady 
is coming beiiind jon, and after making them 
start back with winking eyes, it threatens to 
trip them np. To lose the ferule on a country 
road, renders the end liable to the growth of a 
sordid brush, which, not having a knife with 
yoo, €T a shop in which to borrow one, goes 
pounding the wet up against your legs. In a 
crowded street you may have the stick driven 
into a large pane of glass ; npon which an un- 
thinking tradesman, utterly indifferent to a 
chain of events, issues forth and demands 
twelve and sixpence. 



XXXIX^-OF THE SIGHT OF SHOPS. 

Though we are such lovers of the country, 
sn admire London in some points of view; 
and among others, from the entertainment to 
be derived from its shops. Their variety and 
brilliancy can hardly fail of attracting the 
most sluggish attention : and besides reasons of 
this kin^we can never look at some of them 
without thinking of the gallant figure they 
make in the Arciian Nights^ with thdr Bazaars 
and Bezesteins ; where the most beautiful of 
unknowns goes shopping in a veil, and the 
moat graceful of drapers is taken blindfold to 
see her. He goes, too smitten at heart to think 
of the danger of his head ; and finds her seated 
among her slaves (exquisite themselves, only 
very inferior), upon which she encourages him 
to sit near her, and lutes are played ; upon 
which he sighs, and cannot help looking tcn- 
deriy ; npon which she claps her hands, and a 
charming collation is brought in ; npon which 
they eat, but not much. A dance ensues, and 
the ocular sympathy is growing tenderer, when 
an imposBoble old woman appears, and says 
that the Sultan is coming. Alas ! How often 
have we been waked up, in the person of the 
young draper or jeweller, by that ancient ob- 
jection ! How have we received the lady in 
the veil, through which we saw nothing but 
her dark eyes and rosy cheeks ! How have 
we sat cross-legged on cushions, hearing or 
handling the lute, whose sounds faded away 
like our enamoured eyes I How often have 
we not lost our hearts and left-hands, like one 
of the Calendars f Or an eye, like another f 
Or a head ; and resumed it at the end of the 
story f Or slept (no, not slept) in the Sultan's 
garden at Schiraz with the fair Persian. 

But to return (as well as such enamoured 
persons can) to our shops. We prefer the 
country a million times over for walking in 
generally, especially if we have the friends in 
it that enjoy it as well ; but there are seasons 
when the very streets may vie with it. If you 
have been solitary, for instance, for a long time. 



it is pleasant to get among your fellow-crea- 
tures again, even to be jostled and elbowed. 
If you live in town, and the weather is showery, 
you may get out in the intervals of rain, and 
then a quickly-dried pavement and a set of 
brilliant shops are pleasant. Nay, we have 
known days, even in spring, when a street shall 
outdo the finest aspects of the country ; but 
then it is only when the ladies are abroad, and 
there happens to be a run of agreeable faces 
that day. For whether it is fancy or not, or 
whether certain days do not rather bring out 
certain people, it is a common remark, that 
one morning you shall meet a succession of 
good looks, and another encounter none but 
the reverse. We do not merely speak of 
handsome faces ; but of those which are charm- 
ing, or otherwise, whatever be the cause. We 
suppose, that the money-takers are all abroad 
one day, and the heart-takers the other. 

It is to be observed, that we are not speak- 
ing of utility in this article, except indeed the 
great utility of agreeablcness. A candid lea- 
ther-cutter therefore will pardon us, if we do 
not find anything very attractive in his pre- 
mises. So will his friend the shoemaker, who 
is bound to like us rural pedestrians. A sta- 
tioner too, on obvious accounts, will excuse ns 
for thinking his a very dull and bald-headed 
business. We cannot bear the horribly neat 
monotony of his shelves, with their load of 
virgin paper, their slates and slate-pencils that 
set one's teeth on edge, their pocket-books, 
and above all, their detestable ruled account- 
books, which at once remind one of the ne- 
cessity of writing, and the impossibility of 
writing anything pleasant on such pages. The 
only agreeable thing, in a stationer's shop 
when it has it, is the ornamental work, the 
card-racks, hand-screens, &c. which remind us 
of the fair morning fingers that paste and gild 
such things, and surprise their aunts with pre- 
sents of flowery boxes. But we grieve to add, 
that the prints which the stationers furnish 
for such elegancies, are not in the very highest 
taste. They are apt to deviate too scrupulously 
from the originals. Their well-known heads 
become too anonymous. Their young ladies 
have casts in their eyes, a little too much on 
one side even for the sidelong divinities of Mr. 
Harlowc. 

In a hatter's shop we can see nothing but 
the hats ; and the reader is acquainted witli 
our pique against them. The beaver is a curi- 
ous animal, but the idea of it is not entertain- 
ing enough to convert a window full of those 
requisite nuisances into an agreeable spectacle. 
It is true, a hatter, like some other tradesmen, 
may be pleasanter himself, by reason of the 
adversity of his situation. We cannot say 
more for the <Tu«{-shop next door, — a name 
justly provocative of a pun. It is customary, 
however, to have sign-paintings of Adam and 
Eve at these places ; which is some relief 
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to the monotony of tho windows : only they 
remind ii» but too well of tlicse cmel ucceij- 
sitii>B to which the; brought na. The h&lier'B 
next ensuing is a very dull shop, much in- 
ferior to tbe gingerbread baker's, whose por- 
liument we used to mnnch at school. The 
tiLilor'B mokes one aa melancholy to look at 
it, na the sedentary persons witbin. The ho- 
sier's is woree ; piu-ticitlarly if it hits a Golden 
L^over it; for that precious limb is certainly 
not aynibolical of the weaver's. The wiuduws, 
half board and half dusty glass, which abound 
in the City, cnn scarcely he tunied to a purpose 
of amuflcnient, even by the most attic of dry- 
salten. Weownwe have hnlfalongingto break 
tlicm, and let in tho light of uatare upon 
their recesses ; whether they belong to those 
more i]iquant gentlemen, or to hankers, or any 
other high and wholesale personages. A light 
in one of these windows in the momtng is, to 
ns, one of the very dismallest retloctions on 
humanity. We wirfi we could say Bomelhing 
for a tallow-chandler's, because everybody 
abuses it : but we cannot. It must bear its 
fate like the man. A good deal might be said 
in behalf of candle-light ; but in passing from 
shop lo shop, the viiriely is so great, that 
the imagination has not lime to dwell on &oy 
one in particular. The ideas they suggest 
must be obvious and on the surface. A grocer's 
and tea-dealer's is a good thing. It fills the 
mind instantly with a variety of pleiuuuit tastes, 
■s the ladies in Italy on certain holidays pelt 
the gentlemen with sweetmeats. An under- 
taker's is OS great a balk to one's spirits,, as 
a loose stone to one's foot. It gives ou« a 
deadly jerk. Bot it is pleasant upon the 
whole to see the inhabitant looking carelessly 
out of doors, or hammering white humming a 
tune ; for why sliould he die a death at every 
fresh order for a coAin I An undertaker walk- 
ing merrily drunk by the side of a hearse, is a 
horrid object ; but an undertaker singing and 
hammering in bis shop, is only rapping death 
himself on the knuckles. The dead ore not 
there ; the altered fellow-creature is not there; 
but only the living man, and the abstract idea 
of death ; and hi' may defy that as much as he 
pleases. An apotliccary's is the more deadly 
thing of the two ; for the coflSn may be made 
for a good old age, but the draught and the 
drug are for the sickly. An apothecary's looks 
well however at nigbt-timu, on account of the 
coloured glasses. It is curious to see two or 
three people talking together in the fight of 
one of them, and looking profoundly blue. 
There are two good things in the Italian wii.re- 
house, . — its name and its olivra ; but it is 
chiefly built up of gout. Nothing can he got 
out of a brazier's windows, except by a thi«f : 
but we understand that it is a good place to 
live at for those who cannot procure waters 
falls. A music-shop with its windows full of 
title-pages, is provokingly insipid to look at, 



considering the quantity of slnmberini 
chantmcnt inside, whiuh only wants w 
.\ bookseller's is interesting, esgieciall; il 
books are very old or very ne ' ' ' 

tispieces. But let no author 
money in his pocket, trust himself in U 
sidi', unless, like the bookseller, he I 
much at home. An aulhoi 
it is for him to make the sweets, and ol 
buy and enjoy them. Andyet not so. 
not blaspheme the "divinity that stirfW 
U9." Tiie old comparison of the bee iib 
for even if his toil at last is his destn 
and he is killed in order to be plunder 
has bad the range of nature before he ij 
Ills has been Ilie summer air, and the sni 
and the flowen ; and gentle ears have IL 
lo him, and gentle eyes have 1 
Let others cat his honey that pleaaei, so: 1 
he has had his morsel and his wing.— ' " 
stall is better for an author than a 
shop ; for the books are cheaper, the ii 
often better and more ancient ; and hti^ 
look at them, and move on without tl 
rors of not buying anything ; unless in 
master or mistress stands looking at li 
the shop-door ; which is a vile practiee.Jl 
n ecessoT}', we suppose, to guard Bg 
but then ought not a stall-keeper, of ai 
ception, to know one of us real mag 
spoilers of our gloves from a sordid thief Q 
tavern and coffee-house i 
from its sociality ; not lo 
triouB club memories of the times of Shaki 
and [he Tatlcrs. We confess that the^ 
monest public-house in town is not • 
eyesore to us us it is to some. There n 
a little too much drinking and roani 
on in the middle of the week ; but wh 
mean time, are pride, and avarice, uu 
unsocial vices about t Before we o 
pnhlic-houses, and above all to their 8 
Bvoningrecreations, we must alter tho IJ 
that make them a necessary comfort t 
poor andlnhorious. Till then, in sjute c 
vulgar part of the polite, we shall bavWV 
esteem for the " Devil and the Bag <f NdT^ 
and like to hear, as we go along on SatDf 
night, the applauding knocks on the bibletj 
follow the song of " Iiorii) Na»' or * ^ 
Captain Dfoti," or " Tatareo it as /nJioa iT 
or " TFly, Sutdien, wly ; " or " S»y» P 
Aauld mat be rain ; " or that juditdoiu R 
answerable ditty commencing 

We will even refuse to bear an; 

a gin-shop, till the \'arious sy 

moralists and economisli 

the virtuous leave off seduction and old j 

In the mean lime, we givi 

like the butcher's and fishmonger't. 
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see how tilings go by comparison. Wc ro- 
member, in our boyhood, a lady from the West 
Indiesi, of a very delicate and high-bred nature, 
who could find nothing about our streets that 
more excited her admiration than the butchers' 
shops. She had no notion, from what she had 
seen in her own country, that so ugly a business 
could be carried on with so much neatness, and 
become actually passable. An open potato- 
shop is a dull bl^E^L-looking place,.except in the 
heisht of smnmer. A cheesemonger's is then 
at Its height of annoyance, unless you see a 
payiour or bricklayer coming out with his 
three penn'orth on his bread — a better sight 
than the glutton's waddling away from the 
fishmonger's. A poulterer's is a dead-bodied 
business, with its birds and their lux necks. 
We dislike to see a bird anywhere but in the 
open air, alive and quick. Of all creatures, 
restraint and death become its winged vivacity 
the least. For the same reason we hate 
aviaries. Dog-shops are tolerable. A cook- 
shop does not mingle the agreeable with the 
nsefol. We hate its panes, with Ham and Berf 
scratched upon them in white letters. An 
ivory-turner's is pleasant, with its red and 
white chessmen, and little big-headed Indians 
on elephants ; so is a toy-shop, with its endless 
delights for children. A coach-maker's is not 
diss^lTeeable, if you can see the painting and 
_ "_ ""An umbrella-shop only reminds one 
of a rainy day, unless it is a shop for sticks 
also, which as we have already shown arc meri- 
torious articles. yThe curiosity-shop is some- 
lllBM Very fljun^g, with its mandarins, stuffed 
birds, odd old carved faces, and a variety of 
things as indescribable as bits of dreams. The 
green-grocer carries his recommendation in his 
epithet. The hair-dressers are also interesting 
as far as their hair goes, but not as their heads 
— iw_e_ mean the hea4s in their windows..? One 
the shops we like least is an angling reiK)si- 
tory, with its rod for a sign, and a fish dancing 
in the agonies of death at the end of it. We 
really cannot see what equanimity there is in 
jerking a lacerated carp out of water by the 
jaws, merely because it has not the power of 
making a noise ; for we presume that the most 
philosophic of anglers would hardly delight in 
catching shrieking fish* An optician's is not 
very amusing, unless it has those reflecting- 
glasses in which you see your face run off on 
each side into attenuated width, or upwards and 
downwards in the same manner, in dreary lon- 
gitude. A saddler's is good, because it reminds 
one of horses. A Christian sword-maker's or 
gun-maker's is edifying. A glass-shop is a 
l>eautiful spectacle ; it reminds one of the 
splendours of a fairy palace. We like a black- 
smith's for the sturdy looks and thumpings of 
the men, the swarthy colour, the fiery sparkles 
and the thunder-breathing throat of the furnace. 
Of other houses of traffic, not common in the 
streets^ there is something striking to us in the 



large, well-conditioned horses of the brewers, 
and the rich smoke rolling from out their 
chimneys. We also greatly admire a wharf, 
with its boats, barrels, and packages, and the 
fresh air from the water, not to mention the 
smell of pitch. It carries us at once a hundred 
miles over the water. For similar reasons, the 
crabbedest old lane has its merits in our eyes, 
if there is a sail-maker*s in it, or a boat-builder's 
and water at the end. How used old Roberts of 
Lambeth to gratify the aspiring modesty of our 
school-coats, when he welcomed us down to his 
wherries and captains on a holiday, and said 
** Blue against Black at any time," meaning 
the Westminster boys ! And the colleges will 
ratify his praise, taking into consideration the 
difference of the numbers that go there from^ ; 
either cloisters. But of all shops in the streets 
a print-seller's pleases us the most. We would 
rather pay a shilling to Mr. Colnaghi, Mr. 
Molteno, or Messieurs Moon and Boys, to look 
at their windows on one of their best-furnished 
days, than we would for many an exhibition. 
We can see fine engravings there, translations 
from Raphael and Titian, which are newer 
than hundreds of originals. We do not despise 
a pastry-cook's, though we would rather not eat 
tarts and puffs before the half-averted face of 
the prettiest of accountants, especially with a 
beggar watching and praying all the while at 
the door. W^e need not expatiate on the 
beauties of a florist's, where you see un- 
withering leaves, and roses made immortal. 
A dress warehouse is sometimes really worth 
stopping at, for its flowered draperies and richly 
coloured shawls. But one's pleasure is apt to 
be disturbed (ye powers of gallantry ! bear 
witness to the unwilling pen that writes it) by 
the fair faces that come forth, and the half- 
polite, half-execrating expression of the trades- 
man that bows them out ; for here takes place 
the chief enjoyment of the mystery yclept shop- 
ping ; and here, while some ladies give the 
smallest trouble unwillingly, others have an 
infinity of tilings turned over, for the mere pur- 
pose of wasting their own time and the shopman's. 
We have read of a choice of a wife by cheese. 
It is difficult to speak of preference in such 
matters, and all such single modes of trial must 
be something equivocal ; but we must say, 
that of all modes of the kind, we should desire 
no better way of seeing what ladies we admired 
most, and whom least, than by witnessing this 
trial of them at a linen-drapci^s counter. 
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XL.— A NEARER VIEW OF SOME OF 
THE SHOPS. 

Ix the general glance that we have token 
at shops, we found ourselves unwillingly com- 
])elled to pass some of them too quickly. It 
is the object therefore of the present article 
to enter into those more attractive thresholds. 
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and look a little abont us. We imagine a fine 
day ; time, about noon ; scene, any good 
brilliant street. The ladies are abroad in 
white and green ; the beaux lounging, con- 
scious of their waists and neckcloths ; the 
busy pushing onward, conscious of their bills ; 
the dogs and coaches — but we must reserve 
this out-of-door view of the streets for a sepa- 
rate article. 

To begin then, where our shopping expe- 
rience began, with the toy-shop : 

visions of glory, spare our aching sight ! 
Ye Just-breech'd ages, crowd not on our sonl I 

We still seem to have a lively sense of the 
smell of that gorgeous red paint, which was 
on the handle of our first wooden sword ! 
The pewter guard also — how beautifully 
fretted and like silver did it look I Uow did 
we hang it round our shoulder by the proud 
belt of an old ribbon ; — then feel it well sus- 
pended ; then draw it out of the sheath, eager 
to cut down four savage men for ill-using ditto 
of damsels ! An old muff made an excellent 
grenadier's cap ; or one's hat and feather, 
with the assistance of three surreptitious large 
pins, became fiercely modem and military. 
There it is, in that comer of the window — 
the same identical sword, to all appearance, 
which kept us awake the first night behind 
our pillow. We still feel ourselves little boys, 
while standing in this shop ; and for that 
matter, so we do on other occasions. A field 
has as much merit in our eyes, and ginger- 
bread almost as much in our mouths, as at that 
daisy-plucking and cake-eating period of life. 
There is the trigger-rattling gun, fine of its 
kind, but not so complete a thing as the 
sword. Its memories are not so ancient : for 
Alexander or St. George did not fight with a 
musket. Neither is it so true a thing ; it is 
not ** like life." The trigger is too much like 
that of a cross-bow ; and the pea which it 
shoots, however hard, produces even to the 
imaginative faculties of boyhood a humiliating 
flash of the mock-heroic. It is difficult to 
fancy a dragon killed with a pea : but the 
shape and appurtenances of the sword being 
genuine, the whole sentiment of massacre is 
as much in its wooden blade, as if it were 
steel of Damascus. The dmm is still more 
real, though not so heroic. — In the corner 
opposite are battle-doors and shuttle-cocks, 
which have their maturcr beauties ; balls, 
which possess the additional zest of the dan- 
ger of breaking people's windows; — ropes, 
good for swinging and skipping, especially the 
long ones which others turn for you, while 
you run in a masterly manner up and down, 
or skip in one siwt with an easy and endless 
exactitude of toe, looking alternately at their 
conscious faces ; — blood-allies, with which the 
possessor of a crisp finger and thumb-knuekle 
causes the smitten marbles to vanish out of 



the ring ; kites, which must appear to more 
vital birds a ghastly kind of fowl, with their 
grim long white faces, no bodies, and endless 
tails ; — cricket-bats, manly to luuidle ; — trap- 
bats, a genteel inferiority ; — swimmingp-cxirks, 
despicable ; — horses on wheels, an imposition 
on the infant public ; — rocking horses, too 
much like Pegasus, ardent yet never getting 
on ; — Dutch toys, so like life, that they ought 
to be better ; — Jacob's ladders, flapping down 
one over another their tintinnabularj shat- 
ters ; — dissected maps, from which the infant 
statesmen may learn how to dovetail provinces 
and kingdoms ; — paper posture-makers, who 
hitch up their knees against their shoulder- 
blades, and dangle their legs like an opera 
dancer ; — Lilliputian plates, dishes, and other 
household utensils, in which a grand dinner is 
served up out of half an apple ; — boxes of 
paints, to colour engravings with, always 
beyond the outline ;— ditto of briclo, a veiy 
sensible and lasting toy, which we except 
from a grudge we have against the gravity 
of infant geometricks ; — whips, very nsefid 
for cutting people's eyes unawares ; — ^hoops^ 
one of the most ancient as well as excellent of 
toys ; — sheets of pictures, from A apple-pie 
up to farming, military, and zoological exhibi- 
tions, always taking care that the Fly is ss 
large as the Elephant, and the letter X ezdii- 
sively appropriated to Xerxes ; — ^musical desl- 
boxes, rather complaining than sweet, and 
more like a peal of bodkins than beUs ;-^ 
penny trumpets, awful at Bartlemy-tide ;— 
Jew's harps, that thrill and breathe between 
the lips like a metal tongue ; — carts — carriages 
— hobby-horses, upon which the infant eqaes- 
trian prances about proudly on his own feet ; 
— in short, not to go through the whole repre- 
sentative body of existence— dolls, which are 
so dear to the matemal instincts of little girls. 
We protest, however, against that abuK of 
them, which makes them full-dressed yonng 
ladies in body, while they remain infant in 
face ; especially when they are of frail wax. 
It is cultivating finery instead of affection. 
We prefer good honest plump limbs of cottoo 
and saw-dust, dressed in baby-linen ; or evn 
our ancient young friends, with their staring 
dotted eyes ; red varnished faces, triangnlsr 
noses, and liosinante wooden limbs — not^ it 
must be confessed, excessively shapely or 
feminine, but the reverse of firagilc beantyy 
and prepared against all disasters. 

llie next step is to the Pastry-cook's, where 
the ]>lain bun is still the pleasantest thing in oar 
eyes, from its respectability in those of child- 
hood. The pastry, less patronised by jadicioa0 
mothers, is only so much elegant indigestion : 
yet it is not easy to forget the pleasure of 
nibbling away the crust all round a raspberry 
or currant tart, in order to enjoy the three oi* 
four delicious semicircular bites at the fruity 
plenitude remaining. There is a costard with 
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a wmll of paste round it, which provokes a 
siege of this kind ; and the cheese-cake has its 
amenities of approach. The acid flavour is 
a relief to the mawkishness of the biffin or 
pressed baked apple, and an addition to the 
glib and qui vering ligh tness of the jelly. Twelfth 
Cake, which when cut looks like the side of a 
rich pit of earth covered with snow, is pleasant 
from warmer associations. Confectionary does 
not seem in the same request as of old ; its 
paint has hurt its reputation. Yet the school- 
boy has still much to say for its humbler 
suavities. Kisses are very amiable and alle- 
gorical. Eight or ten of them, judiciously 
wrapped up in pieces of letter-paper, have 
saved many a loving heart the trouble of a less 
eloquent billet-doux. Candied citron we look 
upon to be the very acm^ and atticism of con- 
fectionary grace. Preserves are too much of 
a good thing, n-ith the exception of the jams 
that retain their fruit-skins. ** Jam satis." 
They qualify the cloying. Yet marmalade 
must not be paned over in these times, when 
it has been raised to the dignity of the peerage. 
The other day there was a Duke of Marmalade 
in Hayti, and a Count of Lemonade, — so called, 
from places in which those eminent relishes 
are manufactured. After all, we must own 
that there is but one thing for which we care 
mach at a pastry-cook's, except our old 
acquaintance the bun; especially as we can 
take np that, and go on. It is an ice. Fancy 
i very hot day ; tlie blinds down ; the loungers 
unusually languid ; the pavement burning one's 
feet ; the sun, with a strong outline in the 
ttreet, baking one whole side of it like a brick- 
kiln; so that everybody is crowding on the 
other, except a man going to intercept a 
creditor bound for the Continent, llien think 
of a heaped-up ice, brought upon a salver with 
i spoon. What statesman, of any warmth of 
hnagination, would not pardon the Neapolitans 
in summer, for an insurrection on account of 
tlie want of ice i Think of the first sidelong 
dip of the spoon in it, bringing away a well- 
diced lump ; then of the sweet wintr}' refresli- 
nent, that goes lengthening down one's throat ; 
and lastly, of the sense of power and satis- 
faction resulting from having had the ice. 

Not heATcn itself can do away that Alice ; 

Bat what hat been, baa been ; and I hare had my ice. 

We unaccountably omitted two excellent 
ihops last week, — the fruiterer's and the 
sculptor's. There is great beauty as well sh 
agreeableness in a well-disposed fruiterer's 
vindow. Here are the round piled-up orangt*M, 
deepening almost into red, and heavy with 
juice ; the apple with its brown red cheek, as 
if it had slept in the sun; the pear, swelling 
downwards ; thronging grapes, like no many 
tight little bags of wine ; the peach, whose 
handsome leathern coat strips off so finely ; 
the pearly or ruby-like currants, heaped in 



light long baskets ; the red little mouthful of 
strawberries ; the larger purple ones of plums ; 
cherries, whose old comparison with lips is 
better than anything new ; mulberries, dark 
and rich with juice, fit to grow over what 
Homer calls the deep black-watered fountains ; 
the swelling pomp of melons ; the rough in- 
exorable-looking cocoa-nut, milky at heart ; 
the elaborate elegance of walnuts ; the quaint 
cashoo-nut ; almonds, figs, raisins, tamarinds, 
green leaves, — in short, 

Wbatevor Earth, all-bearing mother, yields 
In India East or West, or middle shore 
In Pontus or the Punick coast, or where 
Alcinons reigned, fruit of all kinds, in ooat 
Rough, or smooth rind, or beordod husk, or shell. 

Milton. 

There is something of more refined service 
in waiting upon a lady in a fruit-shop, than in 
a pastry-cook's. The eating of tarts, as Sir 
Walter Scott handsomely saith in his Life of 
Dryden (who used to enjoy them, it seems, in 
company with ** Madam Reeves "), is ** no in- 
elegant pleasure ;" but there is something still 
more graceful and suitable in the choosing of 
the natural fruit, with its rosy lips and red 
cheeks. A white liand looks better on a basket 
of plums, than in the doubtful touching of 
syrupy and sophisticated pastry. There is less 
of the kitchen about the fair visitor. She is 
more Pomona-like, native, and to the purpose. 
We help her, as we would a local deity. 

Here be grapes whose lusty blood 

Is the Icamotl poctH good. 

Sweeter yet did never crown 

The head of Hucchus ; — nuts more brown 

Than the squirrels' teeth that orack them ; 

Deign, O fairest fair, to take tliem. 

For these black ey'd Dri(»po 

Hath often times commanded me. 

With my cla*qH!d knee to climb ; 

Bee how well the lusty time 

Hath deckt their rising cheeks in red, 

Buch ab (in jrour lips is f>prt>ud. 

Hero be berries for a Quihmi, 

Some bo red, some be grofn ; 

These are of that lueciuus meat. 

The great God Pan himself doth eat. 

All thcw, and wlmt the woods can yield. 

The hanging mountain or the field, 

I freely offer, and ere long 

Will bring ynu more, more sweet and strung. 

Till when humbly leave I take, 

Lest the great Pun do awake. 

That sleeping lies in a deep glade. 

Under a broad beech's shade. 

Flktchkh's Faithful Shephertiea. 

How the poets double every delight for us, 
with their imagination and their music ! 

In the windows of some of the scnlptoni' 
Kliops, artificial fniit may bo seen. It is a 
better thing to put upon a mantel-piece than 
many articles of greater fashion ; but it gives 
an abominable sensation to one^s imaginary 
teeth. The incautious epicure who plunges 
his teeth into **a painted snow-ball" in Italy 
(see hrjfdonrt Tour \n Sicily and Malta), can 
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hardly receive so jarring a balk to his gams, 
as the bare apprehension of a bite at a stone 
peach ; but the farther you go in a sculptor's 
shop the better. Many persons are not aware 
that there are show-rooms in these places, 
which are well worth getting a sight of by 
some small purchase. For the best plaster 
casts the Italian shops, such as Papera*s in 
Marylebone-street, Grolden-square, and Sarti's 
in Greek-street, are the best. Of all the shop- 
pleasures that are ''not inelegant," an hour or 
two passed in a place of this kind is surely one 
of the most polite. Here are the gods and 
heroes of old, and the more beneficent philoso- 
phers, ancient and modem. You are looked 
upon, as you walk among them, by the pater- 
nal majesty of Jupiter, the force and decision 
of Minerva, the still more arresting gentleness 
of Venus, the budding compactness of Hebe, 
the breathing inspiration of Apollo. Here 
the Celestial Venus, naked in heart and body, 
ties up her locks, her drapery hanging upon 
her lower limbs. Here the Belvidere Apollo, 
breathing forth his triumphant disdain, follows 
with an earnest eye the shaft that has killed 
the serpent. Here the Graces, linked in an 
affectionate group, meet you in the naked sin- 
cerity of their innocence and generosity, their 
hands ''open as day," and two advancing 
for one receding. Here Hercules, like the 
building of a man, looks down from his prop- 
ping club, as if half disdaining even that repose. 
There Alercury, with his light limbs, seems just 
to touch the ground, ready to give a start with 
his foot and bo off again. Bacchus, with his riper 
check, and his thicker hanging locks, appears 
to be eyeing one of his nymphs. The Vatican 
Apollo near him, leans upon the stump of a tree, 
the hand which hangs upon it holding a bit of 
his lyre, the other arm thrown up over his head, 
as if he felt the air upon his body, and heard 
it singing through the strings. In a comer. on 
another side, is the Crouching Venus of John 
of Bologna, shrinking just before she steps into 
the bath. The Dancing Faun is not far off, 
with his animal spirits, and the Piping Faun, 
scdater because he possesses an art more ac- 
complished. Among the other divinities, we 
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look up with veneration to old Homer's head, 
resembling an earthly Jupiter. Plato beholds 
us with a bland dignity — a beauty unimpairaUe 
by years. How different from the brute im- 
pulse of Mars, the bloated self-will of Nero, 
or the dull and literal effeminacy of some of the 
other emperors I There is a sort of presence 
in sculpture, more than in any other representa- 
tions of art. It is curious to see how instinc- 
tively people will fall into this sentiment when 
they come into a place with busts and statues 
in it, however common. They hush, as if the 
images could hear them. In our boyhood, 
some of our most delightful holidays were 
spent in the gallery of the late Mr. West, in 
Newman-street. It runs a good way back 
from the street, crossing a small garden, 
and opening into loftier rooms on the other 
side of it. We remember how the world used 
to seem shut out from us the moment the 
street-door was closed, and we began stepping 
down those long carpeted aisles of pictures, 
with statues in the angles where they turned. 
We had observed everybody walk down them 
in this way, like the mild possessor of the man- 
sion, and we went so likewise. We have walked 
down with him at night to his painting-room, 
as he went in his white flannel gown, with a 
lamp in his hand, which shot a lustrous twi- 
light upon the pictured walls in passing ; and 
everything looked so quiet and graceful, that 
we should have thought it sacrilege to hear a 
sound beyond the light tread of his footsteps. 
But it was the statues that impressed us still 
more than the pictures. It seemed as if Venus 
and Apollo waited our turning at the comers; 
and there they were, always the same, placid 
and intuitive, more human and bodily than the 
paintings, yet too divine to be over reaL It is 
to that house with the gallery in question, and 
the little green plot of ground, surrounded 
with an arcade and busts, that we owe the 
greatest part of our love for what is Italian 
and belongs to the fine arts. And if this is a 
piece of private history, with which the readers 
have little to do, they will excuse it for the 
sake of the greatest of all excuse, which is 
Love. 
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THE INDICATOR. 



Tbab Is a Urd in the interior of AfHca, whooe habits wonld rather seem to belong to the interior of Fairy-land: 
but tbgy have been well authenticated. It indicates to honey-hunters where the nests of wild bees are to be 
found. It calls them with a cheerful cry* which they answer ; and on finding itself recognized, flies and hovers 
ofer a hollow tree containing the honey. While they are occupied in collecting it, the bird goes to a little distance, 
vliers he observes all tiiat passes ; and the hunters, when they have helped themselves, take care to leave him 
bis portion of the food.— This is tiie Cuculus iKDicAToa of Linnaeus, otherwise called the Moroo, Bee Cuckoo, or 
BoBqrBlrd. 

There he, arriving, round about doth flie. 

And takes survey with busie, curious eye: 

Now this, now that, he tasteth tenderly*— Spbnbcb. 
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XLIv—A WORD OR TWO MORE ON 

STICKS. 

A COABEBPONDEKTy Wilting tO US on this 

nbject, sajrs : — '^ In my day I have indulged 
111 extravagant fancy for canes and sticks ; 
bat, like the children of the fashionable world, 
I have, in running the round, grown tired of 
' lU my favourites, except one of a plain and 
useful sort. Conceive my mortification in 
finding this my last prop not included in your 
catalogue of sticks most in use ; especiaUy since 
it has become, among us men of sticks, the 
description most approved. The present day, 
which is one of mimicry, boasts scarcely any 
protection except in the very stick I allude to ; 
and yet, be<^ause it is so unpresuming in its 
appearance, and so cheap, the gentlemen ' of a 
day' will not condescend to use it. We, Sir, 
who make a stick our constant companion (not- 
withstanding our motives may be misunder- 
stood), value the tough, the useful, the highly 
picturesque * Ash Plant.' Its still and gentle- 
manly colour ; its peculiar property of bending 
round the shoulders of a man, without breaking 
' (in the event of our using it that way) ; the 
economy of the thing, as economy is the order 
of theday (at least in minor concerns) ; its being 
the best substitute for the old-fashioned horse- 
whip in a morning-ride, and now so generally 
used in lieu of the long hunting-whip in the 
sports of the chase ; answering every purpose 
for gates, &c., without offering any temptation 
to do the work of a whipper-in ; — ^all this, and 
much more, might be said of the neglected 

Ground Ash.** - 

[raar ii.] 



We must cry mercy on the estimable stick 
here referred to, and indeed on several other 
sorts of wood, unjustly omitted in our former 
article. We also neglected to notice those in- 
genious and pregnant walking-sticks, which 
contain swords, inkstands, garden-seats, &c. 
and sometimes surprise us with playing a tune. 
As the ancient poets wrote stories of gods 
visiting people in human shapes, in order to 
teach a considerate behaviour to strangers ; so 
an abstract regard ought to be shown to all 
sticks, inasmuch as the irreverent spectator 
may not know what sort of staff he is en- 
countering. If he does not take care, a man 
may beat him and *< write him down an ass" 
with the same accomplished implement ; or sit 
down upon it before his face, where there is no 
chair to be had ; or follow up his chastisement 
with a victorious tune on the flute. As to the 
ash, to which we would do especial honour, for 
the sake of our injured, yet at the same time 
polite and forgiving, Correspondent, we have 
the satisfaction of stating that it hath been re- 
puted the very next wood, in point of utility, 
to the oak ; and hath been famous, time im- 
memorial, for its staffian qualities. Infinite are 
the spears with which it has supplied the war- 
like, the sticks it has put into the hands of a 
less sanguinary courage, the poles it has 
furnished for hops, vines, &c. and the arbours 
which it has run up for lovers. The Greek 
name for it was Melia, or the Honied ; from a 
juice or manna which it drops, and which has 
been much used in medicine and dyeing. There 
are, or were, about forty years back, when 

s 
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Count Ginnoni wrote his Hiitvry of tie lioKitna 
Pine Forat, large aah woods in Tuscany, which 
used lo be tapped for those purposes. Virgil 
enlls it the liandaomest tree in the foreel ; 
Chaucer," the hordieashe';" Hnd Spenser," the 
ash for nothing ilL" Tlie grouad^h flourisLea 
the better, the more it U cut and slashed ; — a 
sort of improvement, which it Bometimea te- 
ll Dpoti huimuikind. 



XLII.— THE DAUCHTER OF HIPPO- 
CRATES. 

In the time of the Norman rei^ in Sicily, s 
TBBsel bound from ibat isload for Smjma was 
driven by a westerly wind upon the island of 
Cos. The erew did not know where they were, 
thougli they had often visited the island ; for 
the trading towns lay in other quarters, and 
they saw nothing before them but woods and 
solitndes. They found however a comfortable 
harbour ; and the wind having ttillen in the 
night, they went on shore next morning for 
water. The countiy proved as solitary as they 
thought it ; which was the more extraordinary, 
inasmuch as it was very luxuriant, full of wild- 
figs and graj)eB, with a rich uneven ground, 
and stocked nith goats and other animals, who 
fled whenever they appeared. The bees were 
remarkably numeruufi ; so that the wild haney, 
fruitc, and delirious water, especially one 
spring which fell into a beautiful marble 
basin, mode them more and more wander, ut 
every step, that they could see no human in- 
habitants. 

Thus idling about and wondering, stretching 
themselves now and then among the wild 
thyme and grass, and now getting up to look 
at some specialty fertile ploee which another 
called them to see, and which they thought 
might be turned to fine trading purpose, tliey 
(■*me upon a, mound covered with trees, which 
looked into a flat wide lawn of rank grass, with 
B house at the end of it. They crept nearer 
towards tlie house along the mound, sltll con- 
tinuing among the trees, for fear they were 
trespassing at hist upon somebody's property. 
It hod a large garden wall at the back, as 
much covered with ivy as if it had been built 
of it. Fruit- trees looked over the wall witli an 
unpruned thickness ; and neither at the back 
nor front of the house were there any signa of 
humanity. It was on ancient marble building, 
where glass was not to be expected in tlie 
windows ; but it was much dilapidated, and 
the grass grew np over the steps. The; 
listened again and again ; but nothing was to 
be heard like a sound of men ; nor scarcely of 
anything else. There was an intense noon- 
day silence. Only the hares made a rustling 
nuue as they ran about the long hiding grass. 
The house looked like the tumb of human 
nature, amidst the vitality of earth. 



r,tiinuiie 



" Did you see I" said one of the crew, 
pale, and hastening to go. ' See what 
the others. " What looked out of window.' 
They all turned their faces towards the bouae, 
but saw nothing. Upon this they laughed at 
their companion, who perusted however with 
great earnestness, and with great reluctanoe 
at stopping, to say that he saw a strange 
hideous kind of face look ont of windtfw. 
" Let us go, Sir," said he, to the Captain ; — 
" for I tell ye what ; I know this place now : 
and you. Signer Qualtier," continued he, 
turning to a young man, " nuiy now follow thai 
adventure I have often heard you wish to be 
engaged in." The crew turned pale, and 
Oualtier among them. " Yes," added the man, 
" we are fallen upon the enchanted part of the 
island of Cos, where the daughter of — Uiudil 
Look there I" They turned their faces again, 
and beheld the bead of a large serpent looking 
out of window. Its eyes were direct upon 
them ; and stretching out of window, it liflnd 
biwk its bend with little sharp jerka like a fowlt 
and so stood keenly gazing. 

The t«rrified sailors would have begnn to 
depart quicklicr than they did, hud not fear 
itself mode them move slowly. Thrir lifg* 
seemed melting from under them. Gnaltier 
tried to rally his voice. "They say," said h«, 
** it is a gentle creature. The hares thai feed 
right in front of the house are a proof of it : — 
lei us all stay." Tlie others shook their headi, 
and spoke in whispers, still continuing In de- 
scend the mound as well as they could. "TlwK 
is something unnatural in that very thin^' 
said the Captain : " but we will wait for yon En 
the vessel, if you stay. We will, by St. Ertno." 
The Captain had not supposed that Gnaltler 
would stay on instant ; but seeing him lingar 
more than the rest, he added the oath in cjues- 
tion, and in the mean time was hastening with 
the others to got away. The truth is, Gualticr 
was, in one respect, more frightened than an} 
of them. His legs were more rooted I(i the 
spot. But the same force of imagination thai 
helped to detain him, enabled hint to mnster 
up courage beyond those who found their wiQ 
more powerful ; and in the midst of his teanr 
he could not help thinking what a fine adven- 
ture tbis would l>e to tell In Salerno, even if be 
did but conceal himself a little, and stay a few 
minutes lunger than the rest. The thunghtf 
however, had hardly come upon him, when it 
was succeeded by a fear still more hvely ; and 
he was preparing to follow the olbera with all 
the expedition be could contrive, when a fieros 
rustling took place in the trees behind hii>i 
and in an instant the serpent's head waa at 
his feet. Guultier's brain as well as heart 
seemed to sicken, as he thought the inoiistrona 
object scented him like a bear ; but despuT 
coming in aid of a courage naturally fanoi&l 
and chivalrous, be bent liis eyes more steadilv, 
and found the huge jaws uud fangs not fW^ 
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ainlait from hnrUng him, but croui^bing 
Cawnins kl hi* f«et like a spaniel. At the 
> litnc, he oiled to mind the old le^rend 
_^:tiBg the CTcMnrE, and, corroboTBtcd aa 
■•v* asw it, he ejaculated with good finnaess, 
« of Cod and his Hoiuta, wliut art 



n the n 



Tilile. 



■ «l«> tbuu art," oniiwered Gualtier ; — 
j frarfoJ thing io the island of Coe." 
I wn tliAt loalMy thing," replied the eer- 
' ~ e not HI.'' And Guultier thought 
* trmnbled (wrrowfoUy, 
Ri«r told (iunltlur that what iroa 
■rail true ; that she bad been a ser- 
I limdfvdi of Jean, feeling old age and 
~ ' * r youth at the endofeachcenturj; 
I a fursu of Diana's which bad 
; and that slie was never to resume 
> fixnn, till ftomebodjr was found kind 

* tnau^ to kiaa her on the month. As 
e thia word, ihe raised her crest, and 

M witli hvr tier; j^roen eyes, dilating 
»• time the carnen nf her jaws, that 
Bf m*a thrilled Uirough his very scalp, 
■t back, with a lonk of the utmost 
Mil lualiiing. The creature gave a 
_r«*o inwanUy, and aftef rolling her 
k frwnidT on the gronnd, withdrew a little 
candseemed to be tooldng another 
Gfiaitier hurd two or three tittle sonndn 
• t ianwp weeping piteously, yet trying to 
K ita Toice ; and looking with breathless 
1;^, b* Hw the side of the loathly crea- 
hiM b>Ilied in tears. 

ijifMakeat thou, lady," said he, "if lady 

■art. 4^ tbe mrse of the false goddess Diana, 

r waa, or only a devil. I cannot kiss 

m) he shuddered with a horrible 

m be Bpoke, " but I will bless tliee in 

• tt the true Cud, and even mark thee 

nt shnnk her head moamfiilly, 

_ it turned round. She then fuoed 

I, hanging her head in a dreary and 

Duuincir, "Thin knowestnot," iiiid 

; I hoow. Diana both was and 

*; and there are nianj other things 

1, whiuh ore and yet are not. Thuu 

t coniprBhcnd il, even thoogh thou art 

BU lh» heavens alter not, neither the 

b aar Um MrvniEih nf nature ; and if thou 

" ' r, I ahnnld be aa I onee was, happy 

Ice it, that nothing can change 

rtwtwtlaJd." 

1 IhoD changed, than fearfiJ and 
m Ulistt I" 'Uiit liuultier. 

1 dHUod Diana, as than dost," 
t : " and it waa prononnced 
viBi crune in me, though it is none in 
' : lAd I waa to be nuwle a thing loathsomu 
■«"■ rjm. l-et me not catch Uiine eye, I 



beseech thee ; hut go thy way 
for I feel a cruel thought coming i 
,will shake my innermost soul, though it ahall 
not harm thee. But I could make thee suffer 
for the pleasure of seeing thine anguish ; even 
as some tyrautsdo : and is not Uiat dreadful!" 
And the monster openly shed tear^ and sobbed. 
There was something in this mixture of 
avowed cruelty and weeping contrndiction to 
it, which made GualtJer remain in spits of 
himself. But fear was still uppermost in his 
mind, when he looked upon the mouth that 
waa to be kissed ; and he held fast round a 
tree with one band, and his sword as &st in 
the other, watching the movements of her neck 
as he conversed. " How did thy father, the 
sage Hippocrates" asked he, " suffer thee to 
come to tlus !" " My father," replied she, 
" sage and good as he was, was but a Greek 
mortal ; and the great Virgin was a worshipped 
Goddess. I pray thee, go." She uttered the 
lost word in a tone of loud anguish ; hut the 
very horror of it mode Gualtier hesitate, and 
lie said, " How can I know that it Ik not thy 
de«tby Io deceive the merciful into Ihishorrible 
kiBs,that then and then only thou maystdevonr 

But the serpent ruse higher at this, and 
looking around loftily, said in a mild and 
majestic tone of voice, " O ye green and 
bajipy woods, breathing like sleep I O safe 
and quiet population of these leafy plaoea, 
dying brief deaths ! O sea ! O earUi 1 
heavens, never uttering syllable to man ! Is 
there no way to make belter known the mean- 
ing of your gentle silence, of your long basking 
pleasures and brief pains 1 And must the 
want of what in beautiful and kind from other*, 
ever remain different from wlial is beuutifiil 
aud kind in itself! And must form obscure 
essence ; and human confidence in good from 
within, never be bolder than suspicion of evil 
Irum without t ye large-looking and grand 
benignities of creation, is it that we are atoms 
in a dream ; or that your largeness and benig- 
nity are in those only who see them, and that 
it is for us to hang over ye till we wake you 
into a voice with our kisses ! I yearn to be 
made beautiful by one kind action, and beauty 
itself will not believe me !" 

Gualtier, though not a fooluth youth, under- 
stood little or nothing of this mystic apostrophe ; 
but something made him bear in mind, and 
really incline to believe, that il was a trans- 
formed woman speaking to Him ; and he was 
making a violent internal effort to conqner his 
repugnance Io the kiss, when some harea, 
starting from him as they passed, ran and 
cowered behind the folds of the monster : will 
she stooped her head, and licki'd them. " By 
Christ," exclaimed he, " whom the wormy 
grave gathered inio its arms to save ns from 
our corruptions, I will do tliis tiling ; so may 
he have mercy on my soul, whether I livp or 
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die : for the very hares take refuge in her 
shadow.*' And shuddering and shutting his 
eyes, he put his mouth out for her to meet ; 
and he seemed to feel, in his blindness, that 
dreadful mouth approaching ; and he made 
the sign of the cross ; and he murmured in- 
ternally the name of him who cast seven devils 
outof Mary Magdalen, that afterwards anointed 
his feet ; and in the midst of his courageous 
agony, he felt a small mouth, fast and warm 
upon his, and a hand about his neck, and 
another on his left hand ; and opening his eyes, 
he dropped them upon two of the sweetest 
that ever looked into the eye of man. — But 
the hares fled ; for they had loved the serpent, 
but knew not the beautiful human being. 

Great was the fame of Gualtier, not only 
throughout the Grecian islands, but on both 
continents ; and most of all in Sicily, where 
every one of his countrymen thought he had 
had a hand in the enterprise, for being bom on 
the same soil The Captain and his crew 
never came again ; for, alas ! they had gone off 
without waiting as they promised. But Tan- 
cred. Prince of Salerno, came himself with a 
knightly train to see Gualtier ; who lived with 
his lady in the same place, all her past suffer- 
ings appearing as nothing to her before a month 
of love ; and even sorrowful habit had endeared 
it to her. Tancred, and his knights, and 
learned clerks, came in a noble ship, every oar 
having a painted scutcheon over the rowlock ; 
and Gualtier and his lady feasted them nobly, 
and drank to them amidst music in cups of 
Uippocras — that knightly liquor afterwards so 
renowned, which she retained the secret of 
making from her sage father, whose name it 
bore. And when King Tancred, with a gentle 
gravity in the midst of his mirth, expressed a 
hope that the beautiful lady no longer wor- 
shipped Diana, Gualtier said, ** No indeed, Sir;*' 
and she looked in Gualtiei^s face, as she sat 
next him, with the sweetest look in the world, 
as who should say, " No indeed : — I worship 
thee and thy kind heart."* 



XLIII.— THE ITALIAN GIRL. 

The sun was shining beautifully one summer 
evening, as if he bade sparkling farewell to a 
world which he had made happy. It seemed 
also, by his looks, as if he promised to make 
his appearance again to-morrow ; but there 
was at times a deep breathing western wind, 
and dark purple clouds came up here and 
there, like gorgeous waiters at a funeral. The 
children in a village not far from the metropolis 
were playing however on the green, content 

• This ttory is founded on a tradition still preserved in 
the island of Cos, and repeated in old ronumces and books 
of travels. See Dunlop't Hittorp cf Fiction, vol. IL, where 
he gives an aooount of JiranU ike White. 



with the brightness of the moment, when they 
saw a female approaching, who gathered them 
about her by the singularity of her dress. It 
was not a very remarkable dress ; but any 
difference from tlic usual apparel of their 
country-women appeared so to them ; and 
crying out, ** A French girl ! A French girl !*• 
they ran up to her, and stood looking and 
talking. 

The stranger seated herself upon a bench 
that was fixed between two elms, and for a 
moment leaned her head against one of them, 
as if faint with walking. But she raised it 
speedily, and smiled with complacency on the 
rude urchins. She had a boddice and petticoat 
on of different colours, and a handkerchief tied 
neatly about her head witli the point behind. 
On her hands were gloves without fingen; 
and she wore about her neck a guitar, upon 
the strings of which one of her hands rested. 
The children thought her very handsome. 
Anybody else would also have thought her 
very ill ; but they saw nothing before them bat 
a good-natured looking foreigner and a guitar, 
and they asked her to play. *^Oi^hei ragaza!^ 
said she, in a soft and almost inaudible roice ; 
— << Che tin lioi /"f and she began to play. 
She tried to sing too, but her voice failed her, 
and she shook her head smilingly, sayiitf 
" Stanca I ttanea !**X " Sing — do sing,** said 
the children ; and nodding her head, she wh 
trying to do so, when a set of boys came op 
and joined in the request. ** No, no," aaid one 
of the elder boys, ** she is not well. Toa are 
ill, a'nt you, — Miss ! " added he, laying his band 
upon hers as if to hinder it. He drew out the 
last word somewhat doubtfully, for her ap- 
pearance perplexed him ; he scarcely knew 
whether to take her for a strolling mnsiciaB 
or a lady strayed from a sick bed. " €hram /" 
said she, understanding his look : — ^ (f^nw 
itanea : troppo.%" 

By this time the usher came up, and ad- 
dressed her in French ; but she only understood 
a word here and there. He then spoke LaliiiB 
and she repeated one or two of his words^ aa if 
they were familiar to her. 

^ She is an Italian ! " said he, looking roand 
with a good-natured importance ; ** for the 
Italian is but a bastard of the Latin." The 
children looked with the more wonder, thinking 
he was speaking of the fair musician. 

" Non dubito,** continued the usher, ^ fmm tm 
leetitai poetam ilium cdeberrimMiny Tattomem;t 
Taxum^ I should say properly, but the departure 
from the Italian name is considerable.'* The 
stranger did not understand a word. 

** I speak of Tasso," said the usher^— * of 
Tasso." 

<< T(u$o ! Tasn ! " repeated the fair minstrel ; 






t Oh what fine boys! What happy 1 
X Weary! Weary! 
{ Thanks:— too wcaxy ! tooweaiy! 
I Doubtless yoa read that celebrated poet Tmm 
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" Y««." ivtnmod thp viiKlijrtclioUr, "duubl- 
■ fnui acxvnt may 1ms better. TUeii of 
MM /«» know tlioi0 cloHBical linen— 




ace Itook had Buptjlied 
I wixh « fortiuMtfl pnssugp, for il was a 
'lie one of her couutrj-wuintrD. It also 
aij afplwd to ber sitiimlion. Itere 
' S exquisite mixttiTe of cleftmew 
lacp of Ihi-se verves, which gave 
r til* children K b^t«T idea of French 
il bad I for Ihvj could not gi^t it 
t thrir linds Uul shr niiint be a French 
■^ Italian' French porhnp*," said ooi! of 
Du* bar voice trembled u ibe went on, 
i ihe spoke nf. 
wn heard my poar cimsin Montaguu 
" f Unea," said tho lioy who pre- 
n pUyiriR. 

MUgB*," regiented the stranger very 
L bat tnTDing paler uid fuinUT. She 
»■ rf bef bands in turn upon the boy's 
lalj, and pointed toward* the simt 
Bdw rJkurch was. 

i^cntfd tlie boy ;— " why, she knew 
: — abv must have known him in 

I yvDi'* aud the naber, " she was an 



to my annl's," conlinuod'tlio 

'Aell nndnratand her: — lean upon 

•fld he repealed tho last word 

Ua fanuvr henitBtiotl. 

• f*« buy* followed her to the door, 

ttiBg hicn awed nway by the uslier. 

I tke Btnu;ger entered the house and 

* 'lady who received her kindly, 

" Im Signor* Madre," and fell 

al her feel. 

s to bed, luid attended with 
! by h<T hintesB, who would 
ber to talk till she had had a sleep. 
ly heard enough to find out, thai the 
had known hi^r son in Italy ; and she 
iato a ittiiiful stale of BUKpicion 
• poo- fv)?t evva, which fallowed her 
th* rmMa till 'the Udy fairly came up 
lhe«D. 
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" Obedient ! obedient!" aaid the patient: 
"obedient in everything: only the Signura 
will let me kiss her hand ;" and taking it with 
her own trembling one, she laid her cheek 
upon it, and it stuid tliere till she bod dropt 
ualeep for weariness. 



tliought her kind wulcber, who was doubly 
thrown upon a recollection uf that beautiful 
jnuaage in Beaumont and Fletcher, by the 
suspicion she hod of the cause of the girl's 
visit. *■ And yet," thought she, turning her 
eyes with n thin tear in thorn towards the 
ohnrch spire, " be waa au esculleut boy, — the 
boy of my heart." 

When the stranger woke, the Becret was 
explained : and if the mind of her hostess was 
relieved, it was only the more louohed with 
pity, and indeed moved with respect and 
admirutiun. The dying girl (for slie evidenlly 
was dying, and happy at the thought of it) 
was the niece of an humble trudesmnn in 
Florence, at whose house young Montague, 
who was a gentleman of small fortune, had 
lodged and fallen sick during hia travels. Sbe 
was a lively, good-natured girl, whom he used 
to hear coquetling and playing tho guitar with 
her neighbours ; and it was greatly on this 
account, Ihut <her considerate and bushing 
gravity struck him whenever she entered his 
room. Que day he beard no more coquetting, 
nor even Ihe guitar, lie asked the reason, 
when she came lo give him some drink ; and 
she said she luid heard him mention some 
noise that disturbed him. 

"But yon do not call your voice and yuur 
music a noise," said he, "do you, Rosaura I 
1 ho|te not, for I hod eK|iected it would give 
me BtrengtJi to get rid of this fever and reach 

Rosaura turned pale, and let the patient intn 
a secret ; but what surprisod aad delighted 
him wiia, that she played her guitar nearly aa 
often B8l<efore,and sang too, only leasBprighUy 

" Von gel better and better, Signor," said 
she, " every day, and your mother will sec 
you and be happy. I hope yon will tell her 
what a good doctor you had." 

" The beat in the world," cried be ; and aa 
he aat up in bed, he put his arm round her 
waist and kissed her. 

" Pardon me, Signora," said the poor girl lo 
her hostess ; " but I felt that arm round my 
waist for a week after : ay, almoat as much 
as if it had been there." 

" Ajid Cliarles fell that you did," tbuiight 
his mother ; " for he never told me the story ." 

" He begged my pardon." continued she. "aa 
I was luktteuing out of the room, and hoped [ 
should not construe his warmth mto imperti- 
nence. And to bear him Ulk so to me, who 
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Dted to fesT n-hnl he might think of myself ; 
it made me stand ia the paaBUfie, and lean mv 
head ogainBt the wall, and weep tueh bitt-er, 
and yet anoh sweet tears I — But he did not 
bear them. No, Madam, he did not know, 
icdeed, how much I — how mutli 1 — " 

" Loved him, child," iutemipled Mrg, Mon- 
tu[^e ; "joa have a right to aaj so, and I 
wish he bad been alive to sajr as much to you 
himnelf." 

"Oh, good God I" said the djing g^rl, lier 
tears flowing away, " this la too great a hap- 
ptnosa for me, to hear his own mother Calking 
so." And again she lays her weak heod upon 
the lady's hand. 

The latter woold have persuaded her to 
vieep again ; but she said she could not for 
joy; "for I'll tell you. Madam," eontinited 
she, " I do not believe you will think it 
foolish, for something very grave at my heart 
tella me it is not so ; but I have had a long 
thought," (and her voice and look grew more 
exaltod as she spoke,) " which iuis supported 
me through much toil ahd many ditiagreeable 
thiogB to this country and this place ; and I 
will tell you what it ia, and how it came into 
my mind. I received this letter from your 

llere she drew out a paper which, lliongh 
carefully wrapped up in several others, was 
much worn at the sides. It was dated from 
tho village, and ran thus ; — 

~ ' This «omes from the Englishman whom 
Bosaara nursed su kindly at Florence. She 
will be sorry to hear that her klndneas was in 
vain, for he is dying ; and he sometimes fears 
that hor sorrow will he greater than he could 
wish it to be. But marry uno of your kind 
countrymen, my good girl ; for all must love 
Bosaura who know her. If it shall be my lot 
ever to meet her in heaven, I will thank her 
as a blessed tongue only can.' 

" As soon as I read this letter, Klodam," 
continues Roaaura, "and what he siud about 
heaven, it flashed into my head, that though I 
did not deserve hiui on earth, I might, perhaps, 
by trying and patience, deserve to be joined 
with him in heaven, where there is no distinc- 
tion of persona. Sly uncle was pleased to see 
~ne become a religioua pilgrim ; but he knew 
IS little of the world aa I, and I found that I 
!Dnld earn my way to England better, and 
quite aa religiously, by playing my guitar, 
which was alno more independent ; and I had 
often heard your son talk of independence aud 
freedom, and commend me for doing what he 
was pleaaed to call so much kindness to others. 
So I played my guitar from Florence all the 
way to England, aud all that I earned by it I 
gave awuy to the pour, keeping enough to pro- 
cure me lodging. I lived on bread and water, 
and used tii weep liappy tears over it, because 
1 looked up to heaven and thought he might 
see Die. I have sonetimes, though not often. 




met witli small insults ; but 
threatened to grow greater, I begged 
people to desist in the kindest way I ~ 
even smiling, and saying I would pli 
if I bad the heart ; which might be 
but it seemed as if deep thoughts tol 
say BO ; and they used to look astonished, as4 
left off ; which made me the more hope that 
St. Philip and the Holy Virgin did not think 
ill of my endeavours. So playing, and giving 
alms in this manner, 1 arrived ia the neigh- 
bourhood of your beloved village, where 1 UM 
sick for a while, and was very kindly treated 
in an out-house ; though the people, I thon^t, 
seemed to look strange and afraid on this cru- 
ciiiX' — (though your son never did), — though 
he taught me to think kindly of everybody, 
and hope the best, and leave everything, except 
our own endeavours, to Heaven. I fell sink. 
Madam, because 1 found for certain thai the 
Signor Montague was dead, albeit I had no 
hope that he was alive." 

She stopped awhile for breath, for she was 
growing weaker and weaker, and her bosteM 
wontd fain have bad her keep silence ; but ah« 
pressed her hand as well as she might, ami 
prayed with such a potient panting of voioe l« 
be allowed to go on, that she was. She smiled 
thankfully and resumed ; — 

" So when — so when I got my strength k 
little again, I walked on and came to th« 
beloved village, and I saw the beautiful, whit« 
cliureh spire in the trees ; and then I knew 
where his body slept, and 1 thought some kind 
person would help me to die, with my faM 
looking towards the church as it now doea ; 
Olid death is upon me, even now : but lift mem 
little higher on the pillows, dear lady, that I 
may see the green ground of the hiU." 

She was raised up as she wished, and after 
looking awhile with a placid feebleness »t tbe 
hill, said in a very low voice, " Say one prayer 
for me, dear lady ; and if it he not too proud in 
me, call me in it your daughter." 

The mother of her beloved summoned up ■ 
grave and earnest voice, as well as she might, 
and knell and said, " O Heavenly Father of ns 
all, who in the midst of thy manifold and 
merciful bounties bringest us iuto ttnwg 
passes of anguish, which neverthelera thou en- 
ablest us to go through, look down, we bcseeob 
thee, upon thtsthy yonngandinnocentservant, 
the daughter — that might have been — of my 
heart, and enable her spirit to pass throngh tlw 
struggling bonds of mortality, and be ga^ered 
into thy rest with those we love. Do, dear and I 
great Gud, of thy infinite mercy, for we ai« 
poor weak creatures, both young and old — ' 
here her voiae melted nway into a breathisg 
tearfulness ; aud after remaining on her kneea 
a moment longer, she rose and looked upon (ba 
bed, aud saw that Uie wenry amiling one wm 



XLIV^A "NOW." 



of. Now a green lane, oo the contrary, Uiick- 
set u'ilh Iiudge-roir elms, and having tlie noise 
of a brook " rumbling in pebble-ntono," is one 
of the ploasantest things in the world. 

Now, in town, gossips talk more than ever to 
one another, in rooma, in door-ways, and out of 
window, always beginning the couverantion 
withsayingthattheheatisoveriTOwering. Now 
blinds are lot down, and doors thrown open, 
and flannel waistcoats lefl off, and cold meat 
preferrud to hot, and wonder expresged why 
tea continues so refreshing, and people delight 
to sliver lettueca into bowls, and apprentices 
water door-ways with tin canisters that lay 
several oloma of dust. Now the waler-cart, 
jumbling along tlie middle of the strei^t, nnd 
Jolting the showers ont of its box of water, 
really does something. Now fruiterers' sliops 
and dairies look pleasant, and ices are the only 
things to those who can get them. Now hidies 
loiter in baths ; and people make presents of 
flowers; and wine is put into ice; and tlie 
after-dinner lounger recreates his head with 
applications of perfumed water out of long- 
necked bottles. Now the lounger, who cannot 
resist riding his new horse, feels his boots bum 
liim. Now buck-skins are not the lawn of Cos. 
Now jockeys, walking in great-coats to lose 
Hesh, curse inwardly. Now fivo fot people in 
a stage-coach iiate the sixth fat one who is 
coming in, and think he lias no right to be so 
large. Now clerks in office do nothing but 
drink soda-water and Hj>ruce-beer, and read the 
newspaper. Now the old-clothesman drops 
his Solitary cry more deeply into the areas on 
the hot and forxakeo side of the street ; and 
bakers look vicious ; and cooks are aggravated ; 
nnd the steam of b tavern -kitchen catches hold 
of us like tlie broath of Tartsms. Now delicate 
skins are heset with gnats; and boys mako 
their sleeping companion start np, with playing 
a burning-glass on his hand ; and blacksmiths 
are supcr-carbonBted ; and cobblers in their 
vtolls almost feel a wish to ho transplanted ; 
and butter is too easy to spread ; and the dra- 
goons wonder whether the Romans liked their 
helmets : and old ladies, with tlieir lappets 
unpinned, walk along in astata of dilapidation; 
and the servant maids are afraid they look vul- 
gsrly hoi ; and the anthor, who has a plate of 
strawberries brought him, finds that he has 
come to the eud uf his writing. 

Wc cannot conclude this article, howcrer, 
without returning thanks, both on our 
account and on that of our numerous prede- 
cessors, who have left so large a debt of grati- 
tude unpaid, to this very useful and r«ady 
monosyllable—" Now." Wo are sure UuU 
there is not a didactic poet, ancient or modem, 
who, if he possessed b. decent diare of can- 
dour, would not lie happy to own hia obliga- 
tions to that masterly conjunction, which pos- 
sesses the very essence of wit, fur it hna the 
art of bringing the most remote things tngB- 
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ther. And ils generosity ia in proporHan to itt 
wit, for it alnays ts muBt profuae of its a,\i 
wliere it is most wanted. 

We must enjoy a pleasant passage with the 
reader dd tlie subject of this " eternal Now " 
n Btaumont and t'letolier's play of the IVobmb- 
llater.—Vpou turning to it, we perceive thai 
>iir illustrious particle does uot make quite so 
great a figure as we imagined ; but the w' 
passage is in so analogout) a taste, and affords 
tiueh ao agreeable Hjiecimen of the wit 
humour with which fine poets could rally the 
conunoQ-plaees of tkeir art, that we cannot 
help proceeding with it. LozareUo, a foolish 
table-buDter, hoa requested an introduction to 
the Duke of Milan, who has hod a fine lam- 
prey presented him. Uefore the introduction 
takes place, he tinda that the Duki* Las 
n the f^h nwoy ; bo that his wisU to be 
known to him goes with it ; and part of the 
drollery of the possBfie arises from his uneasi- 
ness at being detained by the conaequenoes of 
his own retincet, and his fear [est, be should 
be too late for the lamprey elsewhere. 
Comtit (alide to Hie Dvh). Let me entr«at 
your Grace to stay a little. 
To know a gentleman, to whom yonrcelf 
la much beholding. He hath mode the sport 
For your whole court these eight years, on my 
knowledge. 
Datt. Ilis name I 
CiMKt. l^zarcllo. 
Dvlit. I heard of hitn this morning : — wliich 

ishet 
Count (atuU to Lai,). Lazarello, pluck up 
thy spirits. Thy fortune is now raising. The 
Duke calls for Ihee, and thou ehult be ac- 
quainted with him. 

Xa2. lie's going away, and I muet of necca- 

aity atay here upon bnsinesB. 

(banx.'Tisall one: thou shalt know him first. 

Loi. Stay B little. If he should ofi'er to take 

me with him, and by that means I should lose 

tbat I seek for I But if he should, I wiU not 

with him. 

Wat. Lazarello, the Duke stays. Wilt thou 
lose this opportunity T 
Lai. ilow must I speak to him t 
Gmm. 'TwHs well thonghi of. Ynn must 
not talk to him as you do to an ordinary man, 
honest plain sense ; hut you must wind about 
him. For examjile, if he should ask you what 
o'clock it is, you must not sny, " If it please 
your Grace, 'tis nine;" — but thus ;^" Thrice 
three o'clock, ao please my Bovereigii ;" — or 
thus :— 

" Look how many Mnses there do dwell 
Upon the sweet banks of the learned well, 
Andjnst so many strokes theclockhalh sCructif' 
>o forth. And you must now and tiken 
enter into a description. 
Ln:. I hope I shall do it. 
'.iwfll. Come. — May it please your Grace to 
take note of a gentleman, well seen, deeply 




IMk'. I shall desire to know I 
wardiy. 

Lui. I kiss the ox-hide of your Gnee's foot. 

(.b««( (.ui./, (1, t-.i.). Very well.— Will jmir 
Grace question him a Uttle. 

Vukf. How old are you ! 

Lm. Full eiglit-and-t wen ly several almanaohi 
Have been compiled, all for several years. 
Since first I drew this breath. Pour 'prentic» 

Have 1 moat truly served in this world : 
And eight-und-twenty times bath Phiebiw' ear 
Bun out his yearly courae, aince 

I>iiJu. I understand you, Sir. 

Lticio. How like an ignorant poel he talks t 

Dala. You are eigfat-and-twenty years oU( 
What lime of the day do you hold it lo bet 

Lai. About the time that mortals whet thirit 

On threHliolds, on their shoe-soles, and onatai 
Now bread is grating, and the tesly cook 
Uath much to do now ; now the tables all — 
Itate. 'Tis almost dinner-time I 
Lai. Your Grace doth apprehend me v« 
rightly. 



XLV— THE HONOURABLE MR. ROBEBT 
BOYLE. 

The celebrated Robert Boyle, the cbejniat, 
was accounted in liis days a sort of perfectioB 
of a man, especialty in all respects intellectoal, 
moral, and religious. This excellent poivMi 
was in the habit of moralising upon entry- 
thing that be did or suffered ; such as, " Upsa 
his manner of giving meat to his dog," — " Upon 
his horse stumbling in a very fair way,"— 
" Upon his sitting at ease in a coach that wea 
very fast," &c. Among other Kellectiona, la 
one " Upon a fish's struggling after having 
swallowed the book." It amounts to this -I * 
at the moment when the tieb thinka him 
about lo be most happy, the hook "does H 
wound and tear his tender gills, and thetvbf 
puts him into such restlesa pain, that no doabt 
be wishes the hook, bait and all, were oat Of 
hia lorn jaws again. Thug," saya he,"' 
who do what tbey should not, lo obtain any 
nensual desires," &c. &c. Not a thought oo 
over liim as to his own piirt in the busincM^ 
und what he ought to say of himaelf for teariag 
the jaws and gills to indulge his own appetiU 
for excitement. Take also the following : — 
" Fifth Seclion^Heftection I. Killing a orow 
(out of window) in a hog's trough, and iiuin» 
diately tracing the ensuing reflection with • 
pen made of one of his quills. — Long and pa- 
tiently did 1 wait for this unlucky crow, wid- 
lowing in the sluttish trough (whose sides kept 
him a great while out of the reach of my gm), 
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1 gHTf^ag tiinuelf with no lem ^et^diiiess 
I iW Tiw^ Bviuiah proprietaries of the 
I, till •! longtii my ao less unexpected 
tt &I«J khot in ■ moment alrnck liim duwn, 
4 tBming tiin scenic of his delight into that 

■""' fg^ nuiln hinikhruptly alter liis note, 

tg» Ma tnompiiaDt cbauDt into a <lis- 
l tmgic noise. Thit method is not 
to divine Jii«lico towurda brawny and 
> mmim" Ac. *c. TLui the crow, 
( Ilia iliuuer, it a mscal worthj (o be 
Uut Uonourable Mr. Robert Boyte, 
B lidler riiB down to his own ; while 
Mr. BovIp, instead of contentinn' 
'iUi bt-in^ H gentleman in search of 
at at the expense of birds and fish, is 
Elltative nf Divine Jaatice. 

t tliis WTptclipd moral pedontrj 
^pplnre the iiivoluntar}' hard-hearted- 
th Bscb nii*tiiliea in religion tended 
em ; bnt in how many respect* should 
tke OS look about ourselves, and see 
n fall short of an entorgement of 



XLV I.— SUPERFINE BREEDING. 
Taaai: iiiaii anerdote in AulusGellius (A'dc- 
»Aiaaw,hb. lu, cap. vi,] which exhiliits, we 
biak, onr of ihe highest instances of what 
Bar br rsUe4 polite blackguardism, tliat we 
x^i.uitwr lu have rnui. The fastidiousness, 
■<f-wit), atiil infiuilH resentment against a 
> ei one's fellow-ureaturea for pre- 
to como iu contact with our import- 
B Iralj edifying; and to campIetH the 
. tfaia extraordinary specimen of the 
' aviirriiue hreediug and blood is 
Iswn In us in Ihe person of a lady. 
4> might be liioughl to have been 
ke t and had mough it would have 
I the VHDse lliut was shown of them 
•■m lo liave beea very gravely re- 

1, thi! daughter of Appins Ckcus, in 

away from a public spectacle, was 

■nl and |nuhiMl about by the crowd; 

h ahir tliUH v<^iit«d her impatience : — 

wnld I have suffered now, and how 

■ diuuld I have been squeezed and 

d about, if my lirotlicr Publius Claudius 

' ' n nhifei destroyed in battle, with 

of mt>n t I should have been 

■l]r jammed to death! ^'ould to hea- 

t n-Ti- alive agnin, and could go 

< Sicily, and be the death 

' . ^ho plagae and pe«ter 



Fur Cliesi! words, " so wicki 
says good old Gellius (tarn improbu ac tarn 
civilia) the £diles, Caius Fundauus and Tibe- 
rius Sempronius, got the ludy lined in the sum 
of twenty-five (bouaand pounds brass. Thero 
is a long account, in Livy, of the speech which 
they made lo the people in feply to the noble 
families that interceded for her. It is very in- 
dignant. Claudia herself confessed her words, 
and does not appear to have joined in the in- 
tercession. They are not related at such length 
by Livy,as by Aulas Gellius, He merelymakes 
her wish that her brother were alive to take 
out another fleet. But he shows liis aense of 
the ebullition by calling it a dreadful impreca- 
tion ; and ber rage was even more gratuitous, 
according to his account ; for be describes ber 
as coming from the shows in a cllariot. 

Insolence and want of feeling appear to have 
been hereditary in this Appian family : which 
gives us also a strong sense of tlimr want of 
capacity ; otherwise a disgust at such manners 
must have been generated in wme of the 
children. They were famous fur opposing 
every popular Uw, and for having kept the 
commons as lung oa possible out of auy share 
in public honours and government. The vil- 
lain Appius Claudius, whose story has been 
made still more familiar to the public by the 
tragedy of Mr, Knowles, was among its ances- 
tors, Appius Ciecua, or the Blind, Ihe father 
of Claudia, though he constructed the cele- 
brated Appian Wuy and otherwise benefited 
the city, was a very unpo]iular man, wilful, 
haughty, and lawless. Ue retained possession 
of the Censorship beyond the limited period. 
It is an instance perhaps of his unpopularity, 
as well us of the eu]>erstition of the times, that 
having made a change in one of the priestly 
offices, and become blind aomeyears afterwards, 
the Komons attribnted it to the vengeance of 
heaven ; no opinion which Livy repeats with 
great devotion, catling it a warning against in- 
novations in religion. It had no effect, bow- 
ever, upon Claudius the brother, whose ruhncM 
furnished the pious Romans with a simibu' 
example to point at. Before an engagonient 
with the Carthaginians, the Sacred (.'hickens 
were consillted, and because they would not 
peek and furnish him with a good omen, be 
ordered them to be thrown into the sea. " If 
they won't eat," says be, "let'em drink." The 
engagement was one of the worst planned 
and Ihe worst fouf^t in the world ; bnt the 
men were dispirited by the Consul's irreverent 
behaviour to the chickens ; and his im|Nety 
shared the disgrace with his folty. Livy re- 
presents him as an epitome of all tliat wa« 
bad in liia family; proud, stubborn, unmerciful, 
though full of faults himself, and williil sod 
precipitate to a degree of luadtiess. This was 
rnter. allunquP cltmiii In Slclliun ilucst, ilijue UUm 
iDultiludlrBU iwdUliuB »l. qua ma null nusc utamn 
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the Inltle, of which his sister wished to so« a 
repetition. It cost the Bum&os many ships 
mnk, ninctj'thn^ taken, and according to the 
historian, the miracuIuuatDsaof eight thonnand 
men killed and twenty thousand taken pri- 
soners, wlule the Cftrlhngiuinua lust not a rfiip 



XLVl I,— SHAKING HANDS. 

Amomo the first things which wc remember 
noticing in the manners of people, were two 
errors in the custom of shaking; Iianda. Bome 
wR ohserved, grasped everybody's baud alike, 
— with an er^ual fervour of grip. You would 
have thought that Jenkins was the boBt fHend 
they hod in the world ; hnt on iucceeding to 
tlio squeeze, though a, slight acquaintance, yon 
found it equally flattering to yourself; and OD 
the appearance of somebody else (whose name, 
it turned out, the operator had forgotten,) the 
crush was no less complimentary :— the fiice 
waa as earnest, and beiuning the " glad to see 
you " OS syllabtcol and wncere, and the shake 
as close, as long, and as rejoicing, as if the 
semi-unknown was a friend come homo from 
the DeBerts. 

On the other hand, there would be a gentle- 
man, DOW and then, as coy of his band, as if 
he were a prude, or had a whitlow. It was in 
vain that your prGteusions did not go beyond 
the " civil salute" uf the ordinary gliakc ; or 
that being introducred to him in a friendly 
miuiDer, and expected to shake hands with the 
rest of the company, you could not in decency 
omit his. His fingers, half coming out and 
half retreating, seemed to tiiink that you were 
going to do them a mischief ; and when you 
got hold of them, the whole shake was on your 
aide ; the other hand did but proudly or pen- 
sively acquiesce — there waa nu knowiug which; 
you hod to sustain it, as you might a lady's, in 
handing her to a seal ; and it was an e<Lual 
perplexity to know whether to shake or to let 
it go. The one seemed a violence done to the 
patient, the other an awkward rEUponsibilily 
brought upon yourself. You did not know, 
all the evening, whether yuu were not an ob- 
ject of dislike to the person ; till, on the party's 
breaking up, you saw him behave like an 
iMiually iLl-used genlleman to all who practiced 
the same unthinking civility. 
*> Both these errors, we think, might as well 
be avoided ; but, of the Ivro, we must say we 
prefer the former. If it does not look so much 
like particular uncerity, it looks more like 
general kindness ; and if those two virtuee are 
to be separated (which they assuredly need 
not be, if considered without spleen), the 
world caa Iwtler afford to dispense with an 
unpleasant troth than a gratuitous humanity. 
Uetddes, it is more difiiciJt to make sure of the 
ouo than to practise the other, and kindaess 



itsi^lf is the best of all truths. As long •« we 
are sure uf that, we are sure of something, and 
of something pleasant. It is always the boat 
end, if not in eveiy instance the most logiml 

This manual shyness is sometimes attributed 
to modesty, but never, we suspect, with jnstiec^ 
unless it be that sort of modesty wlioM fear 
uf committing itself is grounded in pride. 
Want of address is a better reasoo ; bat this 
particular instance of it would be grounded in 
the same feeling. It always implies a habit 
either of pride or mistrust. We have met 
with two really kind men who evinced this 
soreness of hand. Neither of them, perhaps, 
thought himself inferior to anybody about bun, 
and both hud good reason to think liighly «f 
themselves, hut both hod been sauguine aea 
contradicted in their early hopes. There wu 
a plot to meet the hand of one of them wHh a 
hsh-slice, in order to show him tlie disadTantage 
to which he put bis friends by that flat mode 
of salutation ; but the oonspinitor had not the 
courage to do it. Whether he heard of the 
intention we know not, but shortly afterwards 
he took very jfindly to a sliake. Tiie other* 
was the only man of a warm set of poliUeiMU^ 
who remained true to his lirst hopes of maakind. 
He was impatient at the change in his com- 
panions, and at the lolly and inattention of thi 
ri-st ; but though his manner became cold, hi* 
consistency remaned warm, and this gave bin 
a right to be as strange as he pleaaed. 



• TfaeUMMr. Ilulitt. 



I and whispering to li'"' of Ibe name of Laura, 
of hiB love, and of their future glory ; for oil 
I these ideas naed to b« entwined in one. (Ses- 
I tina 2, canzone 17. sonetti 162, 163, 1G4, 2U7, 
224, ftc.) Perhaps it is of the very stock of 
i that bongh, which he describes as supplying 
I kifl miatress with a leaning-atDck, when she 
:' aU in her &vaurite bower. 



Ml ptuqiMr u. ch' r llll 
Ed ••TV •OBpn. 
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Tho laurel seems more appropriate to Pe- 
trarch than to any other poet. He delighted 

■it nnder lis leaves ; he loved it both for 
itself and for the resemblance of its name to 
that of his mistresi ; he wrote of it caDlinuall/, 
d he was called from out of its shade to be 
crowned with it in the capitol. It is a remark- 
, able initatice of the fondness with which be 
] cherished the united idea of Laura and the 

rel, that he confeBsee this fancy to have 
been one of the greatest delights be experienced 
'n receiTing the crown upon his head. 

It was out of Vancluse that he was colled. 
Taoelose, Valchiusa, the Shut Valley (from 
which the French, in the modem enthusiasm 
for intellect, gave the name to the depurtment 
' in which it lies), is a remarkable spot in the 
old poetical region of Provence, consisting of a 
little deep glen of green meadows, surrounded 
with rocks, and containing the fountain of the 

IT SoT^e. Petrarch, when a boy of eight 

oine years of age, bod been struck with its 
beaaty, and ozclaimed that it was the place of 
. all others he should like to lire in, better than 
the moat splendid cities. He resided there 
afterwards for several years, and composed in 
it the greater part of his poems. Indeed, he 
•aya in his account of lumself, that he either 
wrote or ooiiceived, in that valley, almost every 
work he produced. He lived in a little cottage, 
with a small homestead, on the bankB of the 
river. Here be thought to forget his passion 
for Lanra, and here he found it stronger than 
erer. We do not well see how it conld have 
been otherwise ; for Laura lived no great way 
off, at Chabrieres, and he appears to have seen 
her often in the very place. He paced along 

' river ; he sat under the trees ; he climbed 
the mountains ; but Love, be says, was ever 
by his side, 



He boUlnf tsih vltti mo, Hnd 1 wl 

We are supposing that all o 

I acquainted with Petrarch. 1 
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doubtless know him intimately. Should any 
of them want an introduction to him, how 
should we speak of him in the gross t We 
should say, that he was one of tlie finest gen- 
tlemen and greatest scholars that ever lived ; 
that he WOE a writer who flourished in Italy ia 
the 14th century, at the time when Chaucer 
was young, during the reigns of our Edwards ; 
that he was the greatest light of his age ; that 
although so fine a, writer himself, aud the 
autliur of a multitude of works, or rather 
because he was both, he took the greatest pains 
to revive the knowledge of the ancient learning, 
recommending it everywhere, and copying out 
large manuscriptB with his own hand ; that 
two great cities, Paris and Rome, conten 
which should have the honour of crowning 
him ; that he was crowned publicly, in the 
Metropolis of the World, with laurel and with 
myrtle ; that he was the friend of lloouiccio, 
the Father of Italian Prose ; and histly, that 
his greatest renown nevertheless, as well as 
the predominant feelings of his existence, arosi 
from the long love he bore for a lady of Avi 
gnon, the far-foraed Laura, whom he fell in love 
with on the Uth of April, 1»27, on a Good 
Friday ; whom ho rendered illustrious i 
multitude of sonnets, which have left a sweet 
sound and sentiment in the cor of all after 
lovers ; and who died, still passionately be- 
loved, in the year 1348, on the same day and 
hour on which he first beheld her. Who she 
was, or why their connexion was nut closer, 
remains a mystery. Ilut that she was a real 
person, and that in spite of her staid manners 
she did not show an altogether insensible 
countenance to his passion, is clear from bis 
long-haunted ininginalioD, from his own re- 
peated accounts — from all thatho wrote, uttered, 
and thought. One love, and one poet, sufficed 
to give the whole civilised world a sense c ' 
delicacy in desire, of the abuodnnt riches t 
be found in one single idea, and of the going 
out of a man's self to dwell in the soul oud 
happiness of another, which has served t 
refine the passion for all modem times ; an 
perhaps will do so, as lung as love renews th 
world. 



XLIX.-COACHES. 

AccoBDlNo to the opinion commonly enter- 
tained respecting on author's want of riches, 
it may be allowed us to say, that we reti 
from childhood a considerable notion of ' 
Hdeiu a coach," Nor do we hesitate to con ft 
that by coach, we especially mean a hired oi 
from the equivocal dignity of tlie post-chai 
down to that despised old cast-away, tho 
hackney. 

It is true, that the carriage, as it is indiffer- 
ently called {as if noliiing less genteel could 
carry any one) ia a more decided thing than 
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the chaise ; it nay be iwifler even than the 
mail, leaves the stage at a atill greater distiince 
in every respect, and (forgetting what it may 
DOtae to il«elf] darta by Ibe poor old lumbering 
bockney with iinaieasarable coDtempt. It 
rtillB witli a prouder ease tbau any other 
vehicle. It is full of cushions and curnfurt ; 
elegantly coloured inside and out ; rich, yet 
iicut ; lif;ht and rapid, yet substantial. The 
horses seem proud to draw it. Tlie fat and 
fair-wigged coachman " lends his sounding 
lash," his arm only in action and that but little, 
his body well set nith its own weigiit. The 
footman, in tbe pride of bis nonchalance, hold- 
ing by the straps behind, and glaucing down 
sideways betwixt bis coaked-liat and neckcloth, 
stands swinging from ea«t to west upon his 
springy tues. The horses rush along amidst 
tlieir glancing harness. Spotted dogs leap 
about them, barking with a princely superfluity 
of noise. The Jiammer-cloUi trembles through 
all its fringe. The paint tiBsbes in the sun. 
We, contemptuous of everything less con- 
venient, bow backwards and forwards with a 
certain indifferent ur of gentility, infinitely 
predominant. Suddenly, with a hngipy mixture 
of turbulence and truth, the carriage dashes 
up by the curb-stone to the very point desired, 
aild stops with a lordly wilfulness of decision. 
The coachman looks as if nothing bud hap- 
pened. The footman is down in an instant ; 
the knocker reverberates into tbe fartliest 
comer of the bouse ; doors, both carriage and 
bouse, are open ; — we descend, casting a mat ter- 
of-course eye at the by-stnndors ; and the 
moment we touch the pavement, tlie vehicle, 
as if conscious of what it has carried, and re- 
lieved from llie weight of our importance, 
recovers from its sidelong inclination with a 
jerk, tossing and ponliug, as it were, for 
very breath, like the proud heads of the 
horses. 

All this, it must be owned, is very pretty ; 
but it is also gouty and superfluous. It is loo 
convenient, — too exacting, — too exclusive. 
We must get too much for it, and lose too 
much by it. Its plenty, as Ovid says, makes 
as poor. We neither have it in the republic 
of letters, nor would desire it in any less 
Jacobinical state. Horses, as many as you 
please, provided men have enough to eat ; — 
hired coaches, a reasonable Dumber: — hut 
health and good-humour at all events. 

Gigs and curricles are things less objection- 
able, because they cannot be so relied upon as 
substitutes for exerciae. Our taste in tli«m, 
we must confess, is not genuine. How sliall 
we own it 1 We like to be driven, instead of 
drive ; — to read or look about us, instead of 
keeping watch ona horse'sbead. We have no 
relish even for vebielet of this description that 
are not safe. Danger is a good thing for giving 
a fillip to a man's ideas ; but even danger, to 
ns, must come recommended by sometbbg 



Qsrful. Wehave noambition [oiiaveT^irDSN 
written on our tombstone. 

The prettiest of these vehicles is the cnrridty 
which is also the safest. There is something 
worth looking at in the pair of horses, with 
that sparkling pole of steel laid aeroas tb«4n. 
It is like a bur of music, comprising their har- 
monious course, Itut to us, even gigs an 
a sort of unsucceEsful run at gentility. Tha 
driver, to all intents and purposes, had belter 
lie on tlie horse. Ilorseback is the nol * 
way of being carried in the world. 1 1 is cheaper 
tlian any other mode of riding ; it is conOtaD 
to all ranks ; and it is manly, graceful, and 
healthy. The handsomest mixture of danger 
with dignity, in the shape of a carriage, ««B 
the tali phaeton witli its yellow wings. We 
remember looking up to it with respect in ohT 
childhood, partly for its lofljness, partly for ill 
name, and partly for the show it makes in the 
prints to novels of tliat period, Tbe mool 
gallant figure which modern driving ever tmt, 
was in the person of a late Duke of Hamilton i 
of whom we have read or heard somewhen^ 
that be used to dash round the streelsofRotn«^ 
with his horses panting, and his bounds barking 
about liis phaeton, to the equal fright and ad- 
miration of the Masters of the World, who www 
accustomed to witness nothing higher than a 
lumbering old coach, or a cardinal on a mule. 

A posi-chaise involves the idea of travelling; 
which in the company of those weloveialioiw 
in motion. The smooth running along Ito 
rood, the fresh air, the variety of scene, '* 
leafy roads, tbe bursting prospects, the dal 
through a town, the gaping gaxe of • riUog^ 
tlie hearty appetite, the leisure (your ebaiw 
wailing only upon your own movementsjiCTCi 
tlie little contiadictions to home-comfort, m4 
tlie expedients ujion which they set na, all }iat 
the animal spirits at wiirk,and throw a novdty 
over the road of life. If anything could grind 
us young again, it would be the wheela of s 
post-chaise. Tlie only monotonous sight is llu 
perjMitual up-and-down movement of the pg*- 
ti lion, who, we wish exceedingly, could takes 
chair. His occasional retreat to tbe bar which 
occupies the place of a box, and his affectaog 
to sit upon it, only remind us of its exquidtt 
want of accommodation. But some havegina 
the bar, lately, a surreptitious sqneeza in llU 
middle, and dattened it a little into sumetUsg 
obliquely resembling an inconvenient seat. 

If we are to believe tbe meiTy Columbo* of 
Down-Hall, calashes, now almost obsolete to 
any purpose, used to be hired for trnveUing 
occasions a hundred years back i but he pre- 
ferred a chariot ; and neither was good. Vet 
see how pleasantly good-humour rides av«r Us 



Then umcr-d 'Equire UorXej. •■ Pny m ■ eslii^ 
Thu id tamnm oisy bum, uul ia wtolM nmy qilwh 
1 1o*e nirl and diusl ; ind Tt. ilwiji my plvuun 
To ukE oLtb me much at Uib hU ItasI I uiuMir*.* 
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Bol Mfttthev thoonlit better ; for Matthew thought right. 
And hired a diarlot eo trim end eo tight. 
That mxtrman both of winter and tummer might paas ; 
For one window was canvas, the other was glaae. 

" Draw ap.** quoth friend Matthew ; «' Poll down," quoth 

fHend J(din ; 
** We shall be both hotter and colder anon." 
Thns. talking and Molding, they forward did speed ; 
And Halpho paced by ander Newman the Swede. 

Into an old inn did this equipage roll. 
At a town they call Hodson, the sign of the Bull ; 
Near a nymph with an urn that divides the highway. 
And into a puddle throws mother of tea. 

•* Ooma here, my sweet landlady, pray how d'ye do ? 
Wbera la Oloely so cleanly, and Prudence, and Sue? 
And where is the widow that dwelt hero below ? 
And the hostler that sung about eight years ago ? 

And where is your sister, so mild and so dear, 
Whose Toloe to her maids like a trumpet was clear ?" 
** Bf my troth," die replies, '* you grow younger. I think : 
And pnj. Sir, what wine does the gentleman drink ? 

* Why now let me die. Sir, or live upon trust. 
If I know to which question to answo* you first : 
Why, things, since I mw you, most strangely have rarted ; 
The hostler is hang'd, and the widow is married. 

•■ And Pme left a child for the parish to nurse. 
And CHeriy went off with a gentlemsn's purse ; 
And •• to my sister, so mild and so dear. 
She has lafai to the church-yard full many a year." 



■• Well ; penee to her ashes I What signifies grief ? 
8be rnasttirt red veal, and she powder'd lean beef : 
Poll nicely she knew to cook up a fine dish ; 
For tonfh were her pullets, and tender her fish."— PHor. 

This quotation reminds ns of a little poem by 
the same author, entitled the Secretary, which, 
as it is short, and runs upon chaise-wheels, and 
seems to have slipped the notice it deserves, 
we will do ourselves the pleasure of adding. It 
was written when he was Secretary of Embassy 
at the Hague, where he seems to have edified 
Che Dotch with his insisting upon enjoying him- 
self. The astonishment with which the good 
Holbmder and his wife look up to him as he 
rides, and the touch of yawning dialect at the 
end, are extremely pleasant. 

While with labour asriduous due plessnre I mix. 

And hi one day atone for the business of six. 

In a Itttto Doteh chaise on a Saturday night. 

On my left hand my Horace, a nymph on my right: 

Ko Memoirs to com p ose, and no Post-boy to more. 

That on Sunday may hinder the softness of lore ; 

For her. neither Tisits, nor parties at tea, 

Kor the long-winded cant of a dull Refugee : 

Thia ni^tand the next shall be hers, shall be mine,— 

To pood or ill-fortune the third we resign : 

Thns sooming the world and superior to fate, 

I drive on my car in procewional state. 

So with Phia through Athens PIsistratus rode ; 

Men thou^t her Minenra, and him a new god. 

Bot why should I stories at Athens lehearBe, 

Whvs people knew Ioto, and wen partial to Terse ? 

Binee none can with Justice my pleasures oppose. 

In Holland half drowned in interest and prose ? 

By Graeoe and past ages what need I be tried. 

When the Hague and the present an both on my side ? 

And is it cnon^ for the Joys of the day. 

To think what Anacreon or Sappho would say ? 

When good Fandergoes, and his provident vr&w. 

As they gaae on my triumph, do lively allow, 

That, search w3H the prorince, you'll find no man ddr is 

80 hiest aa the J^iVKMrn iVeer fiterstar* la. 



If Prior had been living now, he would have 
found the greatest want of travelling accommo- 
dation in a country for whose more serious 
wants we have to answer, without having her 
wit to help us to an excuse. There is a story 
told of an Irish post-chaise, the occupier of 
which, without quitting it, had to take to his 
heels. It was going down hill as fast as wind 
and the impossibility of stopping could make 
it, when the foot passengers obsiTvod a couple 
of legs underneath, emulating, with all their 
might, the rapidity of the wheels. The bottom 
hod come out ; and the gentleman was obliged 
to run for his life. 

We must relate another anecdote of an Irish 
post-chaise, merely to show the natural tenden- 
cies of the people to be lawless in self-defence. 
A friend of ours *, who was travelling among 
them, used to have this proposition ])ut to him 
by the postilion whenever he approached a 
turnpike. ^ Plose your honour, will i drive at 
the pike !" The pike hung loosely across the 
road. Luckily, the rider happened to be of as 
lawless a turn for justice as the driver, so the 
answer was always a cordial one : — "Oh yes — 
drive at the pike." The pike made way accord- 
ingly ; and in a minute or two, the gate people 
were heard and seen, screaming in vain after 
the illegal charioteers. 

Fertur equls auriga, neque audit currus.— Virgil. 

The driver 's borne beyond their swearing, 
And the post-chaiite is hard of hearing. 

As to following them, nobody in Ireland 
thinks of moving too much, legal or illegal. 

The pleasure to be had in a mail-coach is not 
so much at one*s command, as that in a post- 
chaise. There is generally too little room in it, 
and too much hurry out of it. The company 
must not lounge over their breakfast, even if 
they are all agreed. It is an understood thing, 
that they are to be uncomfortably punctus^. 
They must get in at seven o'clock, though they 
are all going upon business they do not like or 
care about, or will have to wait till nine before 
they can do any thing. Some persons know 
how to manage this haste, and breakfast and 
dine in the cracking of a whip. They stick 
with their fork, they joint, they sliver, they bolt. 
Legs and wings vanish before them like a dra- 
gon's before a knight-errant. But if one is not 
a clergyman or a regular jolly fellow, one has 
no chance this way. To be diffident or polite, 
is fatal. It is a merit eagerly acknowledged, 
and as quickly set aside. At last you begin 
upon a leg, and are called off. 

A very troublesome degree of science is 
necessary for being well settled in the coach. 
We remember travelling in our youth, upon 
the north road, with an orthodox elderly gen- 
tleman of venerable peruke, who talked much 
with a grave-looking young man about univer- 

* Mr. Shelley. 
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aities, nnd won our inesperienced heart with a 
that he was deep lu Horace aiid VJrgil. 
He was deeper in bis wig. Towards evening, 
M he seem<id restless, we asked with mueh 
diffidence whether a clionge, even for the woi-hb, 
night not relieve him ; for wo were riding 
badcwards, and tbooght that atl elderly people 
disliked that way. He innDuated the very 
objection ; so we recoiled from asking liim 
again. In a minute or two, however, he insiuled 
that we were uneasy ourselves, and thaL he 
must relieve us for our own sake. We {!»>- 
tested OS titiolly as possible ngainst this ; but at 
last, out of mere shuine of disputing the paint 
with EO benevolent an elder, we changed seats 
with him. After an interval of bland medtta- 
tion, we found the evening sun full in oar face. 
— Hia new comfort set him dozing ; and every 
now and then he jerked his wig in our ejes, 
till we had the pleasure of seeing him take out 
a nightcap and look very ghaatly.^The same 
person, and his serious young companion, trick- 
ed us out of a good h«l we happened to get at 
the ion. 

The greatest pecnliarity attending a mnil- 
ooBoh arises from its travelling at night. The 
gradual decline of talk, the incipient snore, the 
ruBtling and shifting of legs and nightcaps, the 
cessation of other noises on the road— the sound 
of the wind or rain, of the moist circuit of the 
wheels,andof the time-beating tread of the horses 
— all dispose the traveUer, who cannot sleep, 
to a double sense of the little that is left him 
to observe. The coach stops, the door opEns, 
a rush of cold air announces the demands end 
merits of the guard, who is taking his leave, 
and is anxious to remember as. The door is 
clapped to ogiuD ; the sound of everything out- 
side becomes dim ; and voices are heard hnock- 
, ing up tiie people of the inn, and answered by 
issuing yawns and excuses. Wooden shoes 
clog heavily about. The horses' moulJis are 
heard, swilling up the water out uf tubs. 
All is still again, and some one in the coach 
takes a long breath. The driver mounts, 8nd 
we resume our way. It happens that we can 
sleep anywhere except in a miul-eoach ; so 
that we hate to see a prudent, warm, old fellow, 
who has been eating our fowls and intercepting 
our toast, put on his night-cnp in order to settle 
himself till morning. We rejoice in the digs 
that his neighbour's elbow gives him, and hail 
the long-lo^ed traveller that aits oppoai(«. A 
paaaengcr of our waketiil description must try 
to content himself with listening to the sounds 
above mentioned ; or thinking of his friends ; 
or tnming ver»es, as Sir Richard Illackniore 
did, " to Uie rumbling of his coach's wheels^" 

The slage-cooch is a great and unpretending 
accommodation. It is a cheap suhstitnte, not- 
withstanding oil its eighteen -penny and two- 
and-sixpenny temptations, fur ketiping a car- 
riage or a horse ; and we really think, in spite 
' 10 mean help to village 



liberality ; for its paasengcra are so mixed, ao 
often varied, so little yet so much together, to 
compelled to accommodate, so willing to paM 
Bshort time pk'B»antly,and so liable to the cHtl- 
cisra of strangers, that it is hard if they do not 
get a habit of speaking, or even thinking inon 
kindly of one another than if they nuorisd 
less often, or under other circumstunceB. Ttw 
old and mlirm are treated w 
the ailing Bympatliised with ; the healthy 
gratulated ; the rich not distinguished ; 
poor welt met : the young, with their faou 
conscious of ride, patronised, and allowed Id 
be extra. Even the fiery, nay the fat, leant la 
bear with each other ; and if Bone hi^ 
thoughted persons will talk now and then of 
their great acquaintances, or their preferoaoB 
of a carriage, there is ou instinct which tdlt 
the rest, that they would not make sodi ap- 
peals to their good opinion, if they valued it eo 
little as might be supposed. Stojipings and 
dust ore not pleasant, but the latter may ba 
had ou grander occasions ; and if any one is aO 
unlucky as never to keep another stopping 
himself, he must be content with the cnp*- 
riority of his virtue. 

The mail orstage-coachman,upon the wholS) 
is no inhuman mass of great-coat, gmfin*^ 
civility, and old boots. The latter is thepolitc*. 
from the smaller range of acquaintance, and 
his necessity for preserving them. Ills bee ia 
red, and his voice rough, by the same proe«as 
of drink and catarrh. He bus a silver wateh 
witli a atoel-chsjn, and plenty of loose mlvcr in 
his pocket, mixed with halfpence. He *ervM 
the houses he goes by for a clock. He takei ■ 
glass at every alehouse ; for thirst, when it ia 
dry, and for warmth when it is wet. He Uket 
to show the judicious reach of his whip, bf 
twining a dog or a goose on the rattd, at 
children that get in the way. His tendeneaa 
to descending old ladies is particular. Ha 
touches his hat to Air. Smith. He gives " Ihe 
young woman" a ride, and lends her his box- 
coat in the rain. His liberality in imporliiig 
his knowledge to any one that has the 
good fortune to ride on the box with him, ia ■ 
happy mixture of deference, conscious poa- 
session, and familiarity. His information chiefly 
lies in the occupancy of houses on the road, 
prile-fighters, How-atreet runners, and aod- 
deuts. He concludes that you know Dick 
Sams, or Old Joey, and proceeds to relate soma 
of the stories that relish hia pot and tobacao 
in the evening. If any of the four-in-hiutd 
gentry go by, he shnkeB his head, and thinka 
they might find sumetliing better to do. Hll 
contempt for them is founded on modesty- lb 
tells you that his off-hand horse is as pretty a 
goer as ever was, but tliat Kitty—" Yeah, now 
there, Kitty,can't you ho stilli Kitty's a AerS, 
Sir, for all yuu wouldn't think il." He knows 
(hat the boys on the road admire him, and 
gives the horses an indiifereut huh with Ma 




If you wisb lo know 
IB do, you aliould look at 
1^ bttL There is an indegcribably placiil 
I f«icm>l lauk in thp pusilion of his corduroy 
•■• «a4 aid lap-booM ou the fnot-bonM, wi th 
lir paialrJ U« and never-rleuidd soles, llis 
»«Mil td appiiaraiice is o frock-coat, with 
4k^r«'-l>«arl buttons, a, striped yellow waist- 
ttfWa4 » l6«irT to hia mouth. 



A* qwilrijngnl virtue of that learned person 
■ Kttaat f That Olympic uid Bdccolau- 
■Md (ihkrial^er I— That best educated and 
|M aradlte of coachmen, of whom Domiuie 
■pod k bIoue wortliy to apeak 1 That 
(■far pttBDiiig and driving commentary on 
kAaf fM« ranvaJd otAvwrf In short, the 
Mf and apiwable Mr, Bobart, Bachelor of 
A^ who dnnre the Oxford stage some years 
^ ^|H«il vcTKi and the front of his hat 
A «§«d drxteri^, and read Uonice over 
I tMBd)r-«lld-«al«r of an evening t We had 
l^ttw |il«— lug of being beaten by him in that 
^■•1 aft, be twving brought up sguinst us an 
^■■1 annberuf those cro«8-urm«l letters, as 
■Ang iB **ne~capper« as iron-cats unto 
Mby,;ct«I«d X'a ; vhich said warfare he 
Imtkmmi locmil to mind in aftcT-timea, unto 
ii^ of our comrades. The modest and 
Anrf imtneea with which he used to say 
bM" M hi* horses, and then tarn round 
|jk Ifc M^ gills, and an eye like a fish, and 
tn MM Ibp required verae, can never pass 
«^ fraai m, ma long as verses or horaes run. 
Or lk» faa«kney'Coach we cannot make as 
m% wiirk,i» many {lersons like to make of It 

Rf. PerhajK it is partly a sense of the 
• it nndergDes, which induces us to 
V to awke the best of it. But it has 
Ilk M we shall show presently. In the 
«C i(a demerits, we have been antici- 
t » iirw,and we are (orry to say a vary 
wlna. of Uip name of Lucy V 

h , *lw baa favoured us with a sight of a 
IHMCTipt poen,* in which they are related 
plb peU aloaly and sr^nsiilvrneas. 
Kttd^. What Sir, sorry to say that a lady 
pagsail p*vtnnl 

ha^ttr. iht\j inajironch, tladaul, as the 
■if (iviviBck authority to tbeantisocial view 
I Am MbJFCt, and will not agree with us as 
> the b f i l iludi* of the buckncy- coach. — But 
i^ 'i Bpoo tamii^ to the manuscript again, 
M bd tlutl lb* objections are put into the 
■Mfcifailaady Dourlier. This makes agrcst 
(Mmmk. Tha hackney resumes all which it 
M laKin th* i[ooi graces of the fair anthoress. 
lb mij waaier is, bow the coartier could talk 
UmL Bcre i* tbe laange. 



Eban. ualmBptcd by tlic Psniy-coolu. 



" I'll pull Ibc OrtDi," mli he 
■■ PsIIuUd Jinej ! Ab, Ihuu 
Wtan« ttriaga at i\h in ill d 
WlioH llnHy-WDtKT lining hi 

c thy lUpi go oti 



WLop 



ir'fitt with inltlDB STftuDent* uid t 



r Uiii muniliig, freltlited wiUi awclgbtof 
Unto tome lAiar-bDuie thou jcmmlHt, 
Arul la Lhe flVcnln^ Uk'aL s doublo niw 
Of dowitleBr for »me dinoB or party drcet. 
Btvldn the gooda meuiwtinB Ibou mDrgct a 









The tact here is so nice, of the infirmities which 
are but too likely to beset our poor old friend, 
that we should only spoil it to say more. ~~ 
pass then lo the merits. 

One of the greatest helps to a sense of merit 
in other things, is a consciousness of one's 
wonts. Do you despise a hackuey-coach I 
Get tired ; get old ; get young again. Lay 
down your carriage, or make it lesa nneaaUy 
too easy, l^lavo to stand up half an hour, out 
of a storm, under a gateway. Be ill, and wish 
to visit a friend who is worse. Pall iu love, 
and want to sit next your mistress- Or If all 
this will not do, fall in a cellar. 

Ben Junson, in a fit of iudignation at 

niggardliness of James the First, eiclumed, 
" He despises ne, I suppose, because 1 live in 
an alley ;— tell him his soul lives in an alley." 
Wb tliink we see a hackney-ooach moved out 
of its ordinary jiatience, uid hear it any, ** Yod 
there, who sit looking so scornfully at me out 
of your carriage, are yourself tlie thing you 
takemefor. Yourunder^taodiiigisahackney- 
coach. It is lumbering, rickety, and at a stand. 
When it moves, it is drawn by things like itself. 
It is at once the most stationary and the must 
servile of common-places. And when a good 
thing is put into it, it does not know it." 
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But itU difficult to imagine a hacknej-coach 
under bo irritable an Mpect. Hogarth bw 
drnwn a set of hats or wigs with countenances 
of their own. We have uoticed the same thing 
he faces of houeee ; and it somotimea gets 
i in one's fity in a landscape-pUDtin);, with the 
outlines of the rocks and trees. A friend telts 
na, that the hackney-coach has its countenance, 
with gealiculation besides : and now he has 
pointed it out, we can easily fancy it. Soma 
of them look chucked under the chin, some 
nodding, some coming at you sideways. We 
shall never find it easy, however, to fancy Ihe 
■ritable aspect above mentioned. A hackney- 
coach always appeared to us the most qiiieacent 
' moveables. Its horses and it, slumbering 
a stand, are an emblem of all the patience 
creation, animate and inanimate. The sub- 
ision with which the coach takes every 
variety of the weather, dust, rain, and wind, 
never moving but when some eddying blast 
makes its old body shiver, is only surpassed by 
the vital patience of the horses. Can any- 
thing better illustrate the poet's line about 
— Ycui U»t brini the phlloKphlc mind. 

than the still-hung head, the dim indifferent 
eye, the dragged and blunt-cornered mouth, 
: and the gaunt imbecility of body dropping its 
weight on three tired legs in order to give 
repose to the lame one I When it has blinkers 
I, they seem to be shutting up its eyes for 
death, like the windows of a house. Fatigue 
and the habit of suffering have become as 
natural to the creature as the hit to its mouth. 
I Once in half an hour it moves the position of 
» leg, or shakes its drooping ears. The whip 
makes it go, more from habit than from pun. 
[Is coat bas became almost callous to minor 
itings. The blind and staggering fly in autumn 
, might come to die against its cheek. 
I Of a pair of hackney-coach horses, one so 
much resembles the other that it seems un- 
I necessary for them to compare notes. They 
j have that within them, which is beyond the 
: comparative. They no longer bend their heads 
i towards each other, as they go. They stand 
together as if unconscious of one another's com- 
pany. But they are not. An old horse misses 
his companion, like an old man. The presence 
of an easociate, wlio has gone through pain and 
Buffering with us, need not say anything. 
It Ie talk, and memory, and everything. Some- 
thing of this it may he to our old friends in 
ness. What are they thinking of, while 
they stand motionless in the rain I Do they 
remember I Do they dream I Do they still, 
unperplexed as their old blood is by too many 
oods, receive a pleasure from the elements ; 
I dull refreshment from the air and sun T 
Have tliey yet a palate for the Iiay which they 
: pull so feebly { or fur the rarer grain, which 
j induces them to perform their only voluntary 
gesture of any vivacity, and toss ap the bags 



re fastened on their 



lUis^toget 
shallow feast I 

If the old horse were gifUd with met 
(and who shall Bay he is not, in one thu 
well as another 1) it might be at once the 
melancholy and pleasanteet fiumlty he hai 
the commonest hack hu probably been a 
ter or nuxr ; has had his days of lostrt 
enjoyment ; has darted along the conrw 
scoured the pasture ; has carried his ai 
proudly, or his lady gently ; has pranced 
galloped, has neighed alond, has dared 
forded, has spnmed at mastery, has grat 
and mode it proud, has rejoiced the eyi 
hpen crowded to as an actor, has been a 
stinct with life and quickness, has ha 
very fear admired as courage, and bee 
upon hy valour as its chosen seat. 

HU nri up-prlok'd ; htt bni1d«d buijrinii msoa 

Upon bin cnmpAH'd ntflt now alMiidl in fad ; 

Hlfl npfllrilH drinW thp Htr ■ Bfld fnrtb ■ffftln. 

Aj fmrn ft fumACfl. TftpouTBdoth he Knd ; 

Hl> rjn. wblcb animniU; xllnni like tin, 
Bhowi tall hot oomge ud hli kigh dtalK. 



ir IhoimritniwtkiiliM. 



Whil nokolb he hi* ridn'i'ui 

nit flnlterlnK hollk. or hi* Sdi 



oolhim elM 1 



d. nbDrt-Jnlndd. firtlock dufudloi 

^OTt fttn, MnlJEbt leitB. and pualnv 
thick t^l, broad biitlnck, tnder hid 
rhM ■ bona ihriuld tart. b< did sol 



Alas I his only riders ni 
a sordid harness I The least u 
wretchedest voice makes him stop and be 
a fixture. His loves were in existeiic« * 
time the old sign, fifty miles hence, was pai 
His nostrils drink nothing but what thpyn 
help, — the water out of an old tub. N< 
the hounds in the world could make his 
attain any eminence. His mane Ib sen 
and lax. The same great poet who wroi 
trinmphal verses for bim and his loves 
written their living epitaph : — 



ig callnl thi> Hi-jh-'mttlttd RirtT, 
ritMii^ Iht: |JT«grpM of a fnvourile horse's 
fniiB it* lime of tigonr nnd glory, down 
• furnialiini^ fowl fur tljt< dogs. It is not 
Bod kit Hh&k»]»uuv ; liDt it will do, to those 
r> half M kind u hp. We d«ty anybodj 
d tbat ■ong or be in the habit of singing 
■tag it tnitvg, and treat honm as the; 
tran«« Irmlrd. Bu miicli good may an 
>, who in tn enrnvi>t,and does not go 
IftBtic way to nork. We will not saj 
' *i good-natured observation about 
if uni-'s old horse did more for 
R iif n-tlivii «erv«ii Ib than all the graver 
iif philoaaphy. for il is philosophy 
finrt. sria people thinking ; and then 
r thrm put it in B more popular shape. 
F will vimlure lu say, that Plutarch's 
n iwvwl many a steed of BnlAjaity a 
■ thump ; and in this respect, the 
f the //i^-nrtl/nf BaPir (Mr. Dibdio 
cr, no mi-an man in hia way) may 
til"? aid^ of tho old illustrious biogra- 
xt to ancient causes, to the inevitable 
I jtBfTM of rTcnls, and to the practical part of 
B Christianity ( which prnona, the moat accused 
I tf invBiiiao, have prtvervt-d like a glorious in- 
'<m, tlirau^i ^>«a <if blood and fire) the kind- 
Ban af mudern philosophy is more immedi- 
mIj owisg ta the great national writers of 
iarape, in wbone scbools wc have all been 
KUroi : — 1« Voltaire in France, and Sbak- 
ptar i» Vj>f\»ai. ShakspGare, in his time, 
Uifariy plended the cause of the Jew, and 
I M hin art on a eummon level with humanity. 
I lW Jew Itao since Ytwn not only allowed to be 
, tnit some have nndertaken to show 
. Ihu "bert good Christian though he 
it not." Wo ahall not dispute the title 
r with the other worshippers of 
%, «ho force him to the saine elirine. 
', as things go in that quarter, that 
tacgrcftt a Chriatian OS hb neighbour, 
nighbouras great a Jew as he. There 
rr IttVB nor money lost between them. 
" rMita, the Jew is a man ; and with 
■ RBiuance, the time has arrived, 
« can afford to acknowledge the horse 
t • fallow -crcaliire, and treat him as one. 
•■y for him, upon the stune grounds 
I (• tfcr ^me purpose, aa Shakspeare said 
" ** s lirarJilc, •" Hath not a horse organs, 
MS, affections, passions I hurt 
wi-aiwos, subject to the same 
I, healed by (he saioe means, warmed 
* d by the uune winter and summer, as 
an it I" Oh^ — but some bm always 
A la rry out.— it would be effeminate to 
k too much of these things ! — Alas ! we 
iMitioD of asking the gentlemen to 
> much of anything. If thoy will 
1 all, it will be a great gain. As to 
~ ~7 (if wc must use that ungallant and 
ord, for want of a better) it is cmelty 



that is effeminate. It is selfishness that is 
effeminate. Anything is effeminate, which 
would get an excitement, or save a proper and 
manly trouble, at tlie undue expense of an- 
other. — How does the case stand then between 
those who ill-treat their horses, and those who 
spare them I 

To return to the coach. Imagine a fine 
coach and pair, which are standing at the door 
of a house, in all the pride of their strength 
and beauty, converted into what they may both 
become, a hackney, and its old shamblers. 
Such IS one of the luedilations of the philoso- 
phic eighteenpenny rider. A hackney-coach 
has often the arms of nobility on it. As we 
are going to get into it, we catch a glimpse of 
the faded lustre of an earl's or marquis's coro- 
net, and think how many light or proud hearta 
have ascended those now ricketty steps. In 
this coach perhaps nn elderly lady once rode 
to her wedding, a blooming and hlnshing girl. 
Her mother and sister were on each side of 
her ; the bridegroom opposite in a blossom- 
coloured coat. They talk of everything in the 
worid of which they are not thinking. Tha 
sister was never prouder of her. The mother 
with diiBculty Tepresses her own pride and 
tears. I'he bride, thinking he is looking at 
her, casts down her eyes, pensive in her joy. 
The bridegroom is at once the proudest, and 
tbe humblest, and the happiest man in the 
world — For our paria, we sit in a comer, and 
are in love with the sister. We dream she is 
going to speak to us in answer to some indif- 
ferent question, when a hoarse voice comes in 
at the front window, and says " Whereabouts 
Sirl" 

And grief has consecrated thee, thon reverend 
dilopidalion, as well as joy '. Thou hast carried 
unwilling, aa well as willing heartit ; hoarts, 
that have thought the slowest of thy paces too 
fast ; faces that have set back in a comer of 
tbee, to hide their tears from the very thought 
of being seeD. In thee the deslilDte have been 
taken to the poor-house, and the wounded and 
sick to the hospital ; and many an arm has been 
round many an insensible waist. Into tbee the 
friend or the lover has hurried, in a pas- 
sion of tears, to lament his loss. In thee he 
has hastened to condole the dying or the 
wretched. In thee the father, or mother, or 
the older kinswoman, more patient in her 
years, has taken the little child to the grave, 
the human Jewel that must be parted with. 

But Joy appears in theeagain, like the look-in 
of the snn-shine. If the lover has gone in thee 
unwillingly, he has also gone willingly. How 
many friends hast thou not carried lo merry- 
meetings I llow many young parties to tho 
play I How many children, whose faces thou 
hast turned in an instant from the extremity 
of lachrymose weariness to that of staring 
delight. Thouhast contaiaedaanmnydiAcsfini 
poasions in thee as a human heart ; and for tbe 



> that ^H 
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sake of the human heart, old body, thou art 
venerable. Thou shalt be as respectable as a 
reduced old gentleman, whose very slovenliness 
is pathetic. Thou shalt be made gay, as he is 
over a younger and richer table, and thou shalt 
be still more touching for the gaiety. 

We wish the hackney-coachman were as in- 
teresting a machine as either his coach or 
horses ; but it must be owned, that of all the 
driving species he is the least agreeable speci- 
men. This is partly to be attributed to the 
life which has most probably put him into his 
situation ; partly to his want of outside pas- 
sengers to cultivate his gentility ; and partly 
to the disputable nature of his fare, which al- 
wa3rs leads him to be lying and cheating. The 
waterman of the stand, who beats him in sor- 
didness of appearance, is more respectable. 
He is less of a vagabond, and cannot cheat you. 
Nor is the hackney-coachman only disagreeable 
in himself, but, like Falstaff reversed, the cause 
of disagrceableness in others ; for he sets 
people upon disputing with him in pettiness 
and ill- temper. He induces the mercenary to 
be violent, and the violent to seem mercenary. 
A man whom you took for a pleasant laughing 
fellow, shall all of a sudden put on an irrita- 
ble look of calculation, and vow that he will be 
charged with a constable, rather than pay the 
sixpence. Even fair woman shall waive her 
all-conquering softness, and sound a shrill 
trumpet in reprobation of the extortionate 
charioteer, whom, if she were a man, she says, 
she would expose. Being a woman, then, let 
her not expose herself. Oh, but it is intolera- 
ble to be so imposed upon ! Let the lady, then, 
get a pocket book, if ^e must, with the hack- 
ney-coach fares in it ; or a pain in the legs, 
rather than the temper ; or, above all, let her 
get wiser, and have an understanding that can 
dispense with the good opinion of the hackney- 
coachman. Does she think that her rosy lips 
were made to grow pale about two-and-six- 
pence ; or that the expression of them wiU 
ever be like her cousin Fanny's, if she goes 
on ? 

The stage-coachman likes the boys on the 
road, because he knows they admire him. 
The hackney-coachman knows that they cannot 
admire him, and that they can get up behind 
his coach, which makes him very savage. Tlie 
cry of ** Cut behind ! " from the malicious 
urchins on the pavement, wounds at once his 
self-love and his interest. He would not mind 
overloading his master's horses for another 
sixpence, but to do it for nothing is what shocks 
his humanity. He hates the boy for imposing 
upon him, and the boys for reminding him that 
he has been imposed upon ; and he would will- 
ingly twinge the cheeks of all nine. The cut 
of his whip over the coach is malignant. He 
has a constant eye to the road behind him. 
He has also an eye to what may be left in the 
coach. He will undertake to search the straw 



for you, and miss the half-crown on pnrpo«e. 
He speculates on what he may get above hia 
fare, according to your manners or company ; 
and knows how much to ask for driving &ster 
or slower than usual. He does not lUce wet 
weather so much as people suppose ; for ha 
says it rots both his horses and harness, and he 
takes parties out of town when the weather is 
fine, which produces good payments in a lump. 
Lovers, late supper-eaters, and girls going home 
from boarding-school, are his beet pay. He 
has a rascally air of remonstrance when yon 
dispute half the over-charge, and according to 
the temper he is in, begs you to consider hia 
bread, hopes you will not make such a fam 
about a tnfle ; or tells you, you may take his 
number or sit in the coach all night. 

A great number of ridiculous adventures 
must have taken place, in which hackney- 
coaches were concerned. The story of the 
celebrated harlequin Lunn,whosecretlypitched 
himself out of one into a tavern window, and 
when the coachman was about to submit to the 
loss of his fare, astonished him by calling oat 
again from the inside, is too well known for 
repetition. There is one of Swift, not perhaps 
so common. He was going, one dark evening, 
to dine with some great man, and was accom- 
panied by some other clei'gymen, to whom he 
gave their cue. They were all in their canoni- 
cals. When they arrive at the house, the 
coachman opens the door, and lets down the 
steps. Down steps the Dean, very reverend in 
his black robes ; after him comes another per- 
sonage, equally bUck and dignified ; Uien 
another ; then a fourth. The coachman, who 
recollects taking up no greater number, is 
about to put up the steps, when another clei]gj- 
man descends. After giving way to this other, 
he proceeds with great confidence to toss th^n 
up, when lo ! another comes. Well, there 
cannot, he thinks, be more than six. He is 
mistaken. Down comes a seventh, then aa 
eighth ; then a ninth ; all with decent intervals ; 
the coach, in the mean time, rocking as if it 
were giving birth to so many dssmons. Hie 
coachman can conclude no less. He cries out, 
<* The devil 1 the devil ! " and is preparing to 
run away, when they all burst into laughter. 
They had gone round as they descended, and 
got in at the other door. 

We remember in our boyhood an edifying 
comment on the proverb of ^ all is not gold 
that glistens." The spectacle made such an 
impression upon us, that we recollect the veiy 
spot, which was at tliecomerofaroadintheway 
from Westminster to Kennington,near a stone- 
mason's. It was a severe winter, and we were 
out on a holiday, thinking, perhi^M, of the gal- 
lant hardships to which the ancient soldiers 
accustomed themselves, when we suddenly be- 
held a group of hackney-coachmen, not, as 
Spenser says of his witch, 

Biuy, as see$md, about nine wicked gin. 
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but pledging each other in what appeared to us 
to be litUe glasses of cold water. YHiat tem- 
penmee* thought we ! YHiat extraordinary 
and noble content 1 What more than Roman 
simplicity ! Here are a set of poor English- 
men, of the homeliest order, in the very depth 
of winter, quenohing their patient and honour- 
able thirst with modicums of cold water ! O 
true virtue and courage ! O sight worthy of 
the Timoleons and Epaminondases ! We know 
not how long we remained in this error ; but 
the first time we recognised the white devil for 
what it was — the first time we saw through the 
crystal purity of its appearance — was a great 
blow to ns. We did not then know what the 
drinkers went through ; and this reminds us 
that we have omitted one great redemption of 
the hackney-coachman's character — his being 
at the mercy of all chances and weathers. 
Other drivers have their settled hours and pay. 
He only is at the mercy of every call and every 
casualty ; he only is dragged, without notice, 
like the damned in Milton, into the extremities 
of wet and cold, from his alehouse fire to the 
freezing rain ; he only must go any where, at 
what hour and to whatever place you choose, 
hisoldrhenmaticlimbsshaking under his weight 
of rags, and the snow and sleet beatiug into his 
puckered face, through streets which the wind 
aconra like a channel. 



L.— REMARKS UPON ANDREA DE BASSO'S 
ODE TO A DEAD BODY*. 

We are given to understand by the Italian 
critics, that this poem made a great sensation, 
and was alone thought sufficient to render its 
anthor of celebrity. Its loathly heroine had 
been a beauty of Ferrara, proud and luxurious. 
It is written in a fierce Catholic spirit, and is 
inoontestably very striking and even appalling. 
Images, which would oidy be disgusting on 
other occasions, affect us beyond disgust, by 
the strength of such earnestness and sincerity. 
Andrea de Basso lays bare the mortifying con- 
cluaions of the grave, and makes the pride of 
beauty bow down to them. The picture of the 
once beautiful, proud, and unthinking creature, 
can^t and fixed down in a wasting trap, — the 
calling upon her to come forth, and see if any 
wiU now be won intohcrarms, — the taunts about 
the immortal balm which she thought she had 
in her veins^ — the whole, in short, of the terri- 
ble disadvantage under which she is made to 
j listen with unearthly ears to the poet's lecture, 
affects the imagnation to shuddering. 

No wonder that such an address made a sen- 
sation, even upon the gaiety of a southern city. 

* Hie reader will gather the substance of it from what 
Ibllowa. The ode ia to be found in the sixth volume of 
the Pamaso Itattano. A transUtion has appeared in the 
voliUDe of the author'a Fioetical Worka, Just published. 



One may conceive how it fixed the superstitious 
more closely over their meditations and skulls ; 
how it sent the young, and pious, and humble, 
upon their knees ; how it baulked the vivacity 
of the serenaders ; brought tears into the eyes 
of affectionate lovers ; and shot doubt and con- 
fusion even into the cheeks of the merely 
wanton. Andrea de Basso, armed with the 
lightnings of his church, tore the covering from 
the grave, and smote up the heart of Ferrara 
as with an earthquake. 

For a lasting impression, however, or for 
such a ono as he would have desired, the author, 
with all his powers, overshot his mark. Men 
build again over earthquakes, as nature resumes 
her serenity. The Ferrarese returned to their 
loves and guitars, when absolution had set them 
to rights. It was impossible that Andrea de 
Basso should have succeeded in fixing such 
impressions upon the mind ; and it would have 
been an error in logic, as well as everything 
else, if he had. He committed himself, both as 
a theologian and a philosopher. There is an 
allusion, towards the end of his ode, to the 
Catholic notion, that the death of a saintly 
person is accompanied by what they call ^ the 
odour of sanctity;*' — a literalised metaphor, 
which they must often have been perplexed to 
maintain. But the assents of superstition, and 
the instinct of common sense, keep a certain 
sejiaration at bottom ; and the poet drew such 
a picture of mortality, as would unavoidably be 
applied to every one, vicious or virtuous. It 
was too close and mortifying, even for the 
egotism of religious fancy to overcome. All 
would have an interest in contradicting it some- 
how or other. 

On the other hand, if they could not well 
contradict or bear to think of it, his mark was 
overshot there. It has been observed, in times 
of shipwrecks, plagues, and other circumstances 
of a common despair, that upon the usual prin- 
ciple of extremes meeting, mankind turn upon 
Death their pursuer, and defy him to the teeth. 
The superstitious in vain exhort them to think, 
and threaten them with the consequences of 
refusal. They have threats enough. If they 
could think to any purpose of refreshment, they 
would. But time presses ; the exhortation is 
too like the evil it would remedy ; and they 
endeavour to crowd into a few moments all the 
enjoyments to which nature has given them a 
tendency, and to which, with a natural piety 
beyond that of their threateners, tliey feci that 
they have both a tendency and a right. If many 
such odes as Basso's could have been written, — 
if the court of Ferrara had turned superstitious 
and patronised such productions, the next age 
would not merely have been lively ; it would 
have been debauched. 

Again, the reasoning of such appeals to the 
general sense is absurd in itself. They call 
upon us to join life and death together ; — to 
think of what we are not, with the feelings of 
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what ve are ; to be different, and yet the same. 
n}'p[K!hDiidria may do. this ; a metanchaly 
imagination, or a strong imagiiiatioa of any sort, 
may do it fur a time ; but tl will never be done 
generally, and nature never intended it should. 
A decaying dead body is no more the real hu- 
bejng, than a watch, stopped atid mutila t ed, 
is a time-pioce, or cold water warm, or a numb 
iiugeria the same state of sensation as the one 
~ it, or any one modification of being the 
as another. We may pitch ourselves by 
imagination into this state of being ; but i( is 
ourselves, modified by our present totslitiet and 
sensation, that we do pitch there. What we 
tnay be otherwise, is another thing. The tnoLan- 
choly imsgination may give it melancholy fjsn- 
cies ; the livelier one, if it pleases, may suppose 
it a state of exquisite dissolution. The philo- 
sopher sees in it nothing but a contradiction 
to the life by which we judge of it, and a diaso- 
lution of the compoundii which held us together. 
There is one thing alone in such gloomy beg- 
gings of a question, which throws them hack 
upon the prescriptions of wisdom, and prevents 
them from becoming genera]. They are always 
accompanied by ill-health, Wo do not mean a 
breftlitng up of the frame, or that very road to 
'~~ith, which may be a kindly and cheerful one, 
lined by the sanaet, as youth was by the 
.,„iwn : hut a polluted and artificial state of 
filood, or an insufficient vigour of existence, — 
that state, in short, which h an exception to 
the general condition of humanity, and acts 
like the proof of a rule to the intentions of 
Nature. For these are bo kind, that no mistake 
in the world, not even vice itself, is so sure to 
coafuse a man's sensations and render them 
melancholy, as ill-health. Nature seems to say 
to US, " Be, above all things, as natural as you 
can be, — as mnch oa possible in the heat fashion 
of the mould in which I cost you,~and you 
shall be happy." Nor is this unlucky for virtue, 
but moat lucky : for it takes away its pride, 
and leaves it its cheerfulness. Beal vice will 
he found to be real unhealthiness : nor 
could society have a better guide to the reform- 
ation of its moral systems, than by making them 
as compatible as possible with every healthy 
impulse. But why, it may be asked, are we 
not all healthy 1 It is impossible to say : 1>ut 
this is certain, that the oftener a man asks him- 
self that question, the more intimations he kas 
that he is to try and get out of the tendency 
to ask them. We may live elsewhere : we 
may be compounded over again, and receive a 

I lecms dreary at first, might lead us to make a 
heaven of the earth we live in, even for our own 
sakes hereafter. But at all events, put, aa 
Jupiter says in the fable, your shoulder to the 
wheel ; and put it as cheerfully as you can. 
The way that Andrea de Iksso should have set 
about reforming Ihe Ferrarctio beauties, would 
have been to show them, that their enjuymcnts 




were hurtful in proporllon aa they were extra- I 
vagont, and less than they might be, in prajior- 
tion as they wer« in bud taste. But to aak the 
healthy to be hypochondriacal : the beautiful 
to think gratuitously of ugliness ; and the 
giddy, much teas tho wise, to desire to be angels 
in heaven, by representing God as a cruel and 
eternal punisher, — is what never could, and 
never ought to have, a lasting effect on bn- 
manity. 

It has been well observed, that llfeisaseriM 
of present sensations. It might be added.thal 
the consciousness of the present moment w 
one of the strongest of those sensations. Still 
this cansciousnesa is a series, not a line ; a 
variety with intervals, not a continuity and a 
kauniing. If ii were, it would be unhealthy: 
if it were unhealthy, it would be melancholy ; 
if it were melancholy, the evident system upon 
which nature acts would be different. Thus 
it is impossible that men should be finally led 
by gloomy, and not by pleasant doctrines. 

When the Ferrarese ladies read the poem of 
Andrea de Basso, it occupied theseries of their 
sensations for a little while, more or less ac- 
cording to their though tfulness, and more or 
less, even then,according to their unhcalthinMK. 
The power of voluntary thought is propor- 
tioned to the state of the health. In a little 
time, the Ferrarese, being like other mnltitnde^ 
and even gayer, would turn to their usual re- 
flections and enjoyments, as they according 
did. About that period AHosto was bom. 
He rose to vindicate the charity and good-will 
of nature ; and put forth more real wisdon, 
truth, and even piety, in his willing enjoy- 
ment of the creation, than all the monks in 
Ferrara could have mustered together for c«a- 

To conclude, Andrea de Basso mistook Ut 
own self, aa well as the means of instruetil^ 
his callens beauty. We can imagine her di»- 
agreeahle enough. There are few things mor« 
oppressive to the heart, than the want of 
feeling in those whose appearance leads othei* 
to feel intensely — the sight of beauty sacri- 
ficing its own real comfort as well as our*,b/ 
a heartless and indiscriminate love of admit*- 
tion from young and old, from the groaa and 
the refined, the wise and the foolish, the good- 
natured and Ihe ill-natured, the happy-making 
and the vicious. If Andrea de Basso''s heroine 
was one of this stamp, we can imagine her to 
have irritated his best feelings, as well aa hit 
more equivocal. We hope she was not merely 
a giddy creature, who hod not quite patience 
enough with her confessor. Alfred the Gnjat, 
when a youth, was accustomed to turn a dew 
ear to the didactics of his holy kinsman Sl 
Neot ; for which, says the worthy Bishop 
Asser, who was nevertheless a great admirer 
of Ihe king, and wrote his life, all those troublM' 
were afleruards hroujrht upon him and bl« 
kingdom. Be this as it may, and supposing 
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w beaulj to lutvi; been on unfeeling 

* pnet WM not aware, while triantphiDg 

9- loUj, and endeavouring to enjoy the 

t of hw tormeuts, tlial be was con- 

t lli« Miitiinent of tbe thing witii its 

i,u>d doing his li««t to nuke himself a 

[■TO hard-he«u1ed person than she. 

■ indace ua to tbink lightlj of the 

il things in tlie exl<>mal world, by 

f aa that thry will not always be wbni 

— tJutt a Dinooth and graceful limb 

for ever lie the same nnooth and 

i limb, nor on eye *ti eye, nor an afijile 

■ wise as thev are poetical. 

h«v« •kill that tlie lirnb, unlets admired 

a well as with ordinary admi- 

imou-place thing to wbst it 

t be. Mid that there is more beauty in it 

■ th* ladjr lupiKned, would have been good. 

■■fc> niiUiiag of it, because she did not 

■ aa iDBch as sUe could, is unwise. But 

* all, to conaign her to eternal punifilmient 

w ncKl arorld, bocnose she gave rise to a 

naffs^live evils in this— granting even 

, anil not her wrong education, was 

* of them — is one of those idle wony- 

t faitnaetf and nlhera, which only perplex 

r what they cannot explain, and have at 

*v uckenvd the world into a, seni 



sweet. "What then is the nse of attempting tt 
make them agree i" Wby, we may try to make 
them agree upon certain general modes of 
thinking and means of pleasnre ; — we mi 
colour their existence in the gross, tboagh n 
must leave the particular Kbudoa to come 01 
by themselves. We may enrich their stock of 
ideas, though we cannot control the items of 
tbe expenditure. 



"But what if we cannot do even this r The 
question is answered by experience. Whole 
nations and ogca have already been altered in 
their modes of thinking. Even if it were 
otherwise, the endeavour is itself one of tbe 
varieties ; one of the modes of opinion and 
means of pleasure. Besides cahmot is the 
motto neither of knowledge nor hnmility. 
There is mure of pride, and ignorance, and 
despair, in it, thsji of the modesty of wisdom- 
It would settle not only tbe past but tbe 
future ; and it would settle tbe ftiture, merely 
because the past has not been influenced by 



It tiiMi retnsins of the poetical denounce- 

i of Andrea de Basso t Why the only 

f wluch ought to remain, and which when 

relaiuii nothing but its pleasure — 

Wlien Dante and Milton shall 

) lave any effect as religious dogma- 

, tbiiy will «liU be the mythological 

n of belief, oa Homer is of 

So immortal is pleasure, and so 

■ it eicape out of tbe throng of its 



idertake to settle what idi 

dn- such and such ci 

^ wban it is nolliing hut their present 

' that enables them to have those 



Bopposc. that our percep- 

re more different than we 

■B npon the most ordinary things, 

le objects in general, and the sense 

W« have enough in common, for 

ncanrve : but the detuls are dis- 

« WW may jii-rceivu in llio variety of 

AD peo]ili' are aereed upon sweet 

I but one man prefers sour to sweet, 

bvr Uiis and tliat variety of sour and 



those that 

Who are these n 
by the shadow of tlieir own liltlene 
as if the loose stones lying about a foundation 
were to say, "You can build no higher than 



e futurity 



Superstition attempts to settle everything 
by assertion ; which never did do, and never 
will. And like all asserton, even well-inclined 
ones, it shows ils feebleness in anger and 
threatening. It commands us to take its pro- 
blems for granted, on psla of being tied up to 
a triangle. Tiien come its advocates, and 
awertthat this mode of treatment is proper and 
logical : which la making bod worse. **" 
worst of all is, that this is the way in wl 
the finest doctrines in the world are obstructed. 
They are hke an excellent child, making the 
Grand Tour witli a foolish overbearing tutor. 
The tutor runs a chance of spoiling the child, 
and makes their presence disagreeable where- 
ever they go, except to their tradesmen. Let 
us hope the child has done with his tutor. 



We may gather from what we read of dis- 
eased imaginations, how much oar perceptions 
depend upon the modificBtion of our being. 
'" see how personal and inexperienced we 
ivhen we determine that snch and such 
ideas must take place under other circum- 
ances, and such and such truths be always 
idisputable. Pleasurcmustalwaysbepleaaure, 
and pain be pain, because tliese are only natnrs 
' r certain results. But the results themselves 
ill be picasureable or painful, according ti 
what they act upon. A man in health become* 
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sickly ; he haa a fever, ii light-headed, is 
hypochondriapnl. His ideoa are deranged, or 
re-arrange tbemselvcs ; and a set of new per- 
ceptionB, and cntDoringB uf hia existence, take 
place, as in a kaleidoscope when ne shake it. 
The eoncluaion is, that every alteration of our 
physical partictea, or uf wliutevor else we ure 
cumpoacded with, prodoces a differeot set of 
perceptioiii and Bcnsations. What we call 
health of body and mind is the httest state of 
onr camposition upon earth: but the state of 
perception which is sickly to our state of exist- 
ence may be healthy to another. 

Of all impoMtionB on the public, Ihe greatest 
seems to be death. It reseniblos the threaten- 
ing faces on each side the Treasury, Or rather, 
it is a, necessary bar to our tendency to move 
forward. Nature sends us out of her hand 
with such an impetus townrds increase of en- 
joyment, that something is obliged to be set at 
the end of the avenue ce are in, to moderate 
our bias, and make lis enjoy the present being. 
Death serves to make us think, not of it»elf, 
bat of what is about us. 



When eliildren are in good bealtlt and 
temper, they have a sense of existence which 
seems too oxqnisite to lost. It is made up of 
clearness of blood, freshness of perception, and 
trustingnesB of heart. We rememl>er the 
lime, when the green reila along a set of suburb 
gardens uend to fill us with a series of holiday 
and rani sensations perfectly intoxicating. 
According to the state of our health, we have 
sunny glimpses of this feeling still i to say 
nothing of mauy other pleasures, which have 
paid us for many pains. The best lime to 
eMoh them is early in the morning, at sonrise, 
out in the country. And we will here add, 
that life never perhaps feels siioh a return of 
fresh and young feeling upon it, as in enrly 
rinng on afine morning, whether in country or 
town. The healthiness of it, the quiet, the con- 
sciousness of having done a sort of young 
action (not to add a wise one), and the sense 
of power it gives you over the coming day, 
pTodnce amixtnreof hnoyancy and self-posses- 
sion, in which a mck man must not despair of, 
becauae he does not feeJ it the first morning. 
But even this reform should be adopted by 
degrees. The best way to recommend it is to 
begin with allowing fair play to the other nide 
of the question. (See the article upon Getting 
up on Cold Mornings.) To return tn our main 
point. After childhood comes u knowledge of 
evil, or a sophisticate and unhealthy mode of 
life ; or one produces the other, and both are 
etDbitlercd. Everything tells us to get bock 
to a state of childhood — poin, pleasure, imagi- 
nation, reason, passion, natural affection or 
piety, the better part of religion. If know- 




ledge is supposed to be incompatible 
knowledge would sacrifice herself, if ne 
to the some cause, for she also tells us to do m). 
as a little knowledge first lends ag mw»j 
from happiness, bo a greater knowledge iii«y 
be destined to bring us back into a finer region 
of it. 



It is not knowledge that makes us snhappy 
aa we iJTow up, but the knowledge of unluip]ri- 
ness, Yetasunhappiuessexistedwhen weknew 
it not, it becomes us all to be acquainted with 
itjthat wo may alt have the chance of bettering 
the condition of our species. Who would My 
to himself, " I would bo happy, though all my 
fellow-creatures weremiserable L" Knowledge 
must heal what it wounds, and extend the hap- 
ptnesB which it has suspended. It must do by 
our comfort as a friend may do by one's hooka; 
enrich it with its comments. One man grows 
up and gets unhealthy without knowledge ; 
another, with it. The former suffers u>d 
doos not know why. Tic is unhappy, and be 
sees unhappinesB, but be can do nothing fot 
himself or others. The latter suffers and die- 
covers why, lie suffers even more because he 
knows more ; bat lie learns also how to 
diminish suffering in otbers. He leams too to 
apply his knowledge to his own case ; and ha 
sees, that as he himself suffers from the world's 
want of knowledge, so the progress of know- 
ledge would take away the world's suffering! 
and hb own. The effort* to this end worry 
him perhaps, and make him sickly ; upon 
which, thinking is pronoonced to be injuriona 
to health. And it may be so under tllese 
circiimstances. What then, if it betters ibe 
health of the many! Bat thinking may also 
teach him how to be healthier. A gome of 
cricket on a green may do for him what do 
want of thought would have done : while on 
the other hand, if he shows a want of thonghl 
upon these points, the inference is eiuiy : ho is 
not so thinking a man as you took him for. 
Addison should have got on horseback, in stoftd 
of walking up and down a room in his hoas«, 
with a, bottle of wine at each end of it. Shak- 
speare divided his time between town and 
country, and in the latter part of bis life, bvU^ 
and planted, and petted his daughter Sumnuk 
Solomon in his old age played the Anacreon ; 
and with tfilton's leave, " his wiseat bean" 
was not so much out in this matler,aB when 
his royal impatience induced him to gay (hat 
everything was vanity. 



There appears to be something in the eon- 
position of humanity like what wc have ob- 
served in that of music. The musician's fint 
thouglit u apt to he his finest : he must oury 
it on, and make a second part to his air ; u4 
he becomes inferior. Nature in like manwr 
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■«« «wr *)>cak il withoul profaneness) ap- 

m to MiorpHi iH^t in rauluDg childhood and 

lb. Thf ■tuipliucy b a little perlurbed ; but 

(prijchilv iiuuiQer the air sela off ! 

I purity '. Uliol f-race ! WHial touching 
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'" * ks the Cair muric." Well did a 
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B rbildnrn. But there ui* foolish as 
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• timact, B-heiJiiT little or ^towd, to affect 

mI to coafoucd it withciiuDiag uiid 

.Id meii die, in order (bat life and 

■ way lie as ollen and ne multitu- 
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At our conscioiuDcas may attain to 

I heltvr tnodr of being tbrough a rough 

I I Sapontitiun anawers only to perplex us, 
klMk*** (MrtUl. Nttturu answers nothing-. 
|a«l>irs'* calm nod re«oIute silence tells us 

■ to bopu for the futurp, and to do our 
Km mjini' the present. What if it is the 
t*fh*r workmanBhip to produce self-moving 
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41 'A iD<<df«t tboug-ht," yon will say. 

' *' * I OKUW allied to some doctrines cele- 
r their humility.thaii yon may suppose. 

■hy.la «peeulatiunecanit!St and affectionate, 
_ittw|t« to be mode only by Tauity. What 
bb to do with them I 



r thin world (to uaH tlic style of Marcus 
Ma) is meant to be what it is, or it is not. 
■ not. thm uur endeavours to render it 
e right ; — if it is, then we must be 
m^ uw, and seek excitement through the 
i.>iidouronduKvounare still right, 
lac^ rudearour is good and usefnl ; 
B a«B of Uinn, Ihcr want of it must bo a 



• If jmiifinl (to speuk hnmanly) in the 

~ "tale of tJiH world, granting it is never 

■ belter, bvcauae the sum of good, 

* tbr *hule. is greater tliaii that of evil. 

Vki tb* lisi uf goods we are not only to rajik 

'" ■* obriuus pleuRirea which «c agree 

'h, but niucli that is ranked under 

f laerv excitement, takjog hojw fur 

I of it. luid action for the meaus. 

■ •«b»»piJo right on tliat account, to ab- 

Imi'uiiriiig to hotter the condition 
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[kl to act in ihi-fp-iisa. Nothing hut nn in- 

■* mg sli.'iild niako her stop ; and that 

!• ber atuls were the individual who 

f ervd Ibf only inhabiljint of his bell. 

■ and rarth ihonid petition to be abo- 

I, taUivr iJion lliat unc such monstrosity 

~1 njfti : It U the absardest aa well as most 

■ of all tha dreams of fear. To suppose 



that a Divine Iteing can eympalhlsL' with om- 
happiness, is to suppose that he con sympathise 
with our misery ; but to suppose that he can 
sympftthiae with misery, and yet suffer iufinit« 
misery to exist, rather than put an end to 
misery and happiness together, is to contradict 
his sympathy with happiness, and to make him 
prefer a positive evil to a, negative one, the 
exiitlence of torment to the ccKsalion of feeling. 
As nature therefore, if considered at all, must 
be considered as r^nlated in her operations, 
though InUnite, we must look to fugitive suf- 
fering, as nature must guard against permanent; 
she uirves out our work for us in the gross : we 
must attend to it in the detail. To leave every 
thing to her, would be to settle into another 
mode of existence, or stagnate into death. 
If it be said that f<he will take care of us at 
all events, we answer, first, tliat she does not 
do so in the ordinary details of life, neither 
earns our food for us, nor washes our bodies, 
nor writes our books ; secondly, that of things 
UBoful-looking and uncertain, she incites us to 
know the profit and probability ; and tliirdly 
{as we have hinted in a previous observation), 
that not knowing how far we may carry on the 
impulse afimprovcment.towitrds which she has 
given us a bias, it becomes us on every ground, 
both of ignorance and wisdom, to try. 



The superstitions, in their contradictory re- 
presentations of God, call him virtuous and 
benevoli'nt out of the same passion of fear as 
induces them to make him such a tyrant. They 
think they shall be damned if tliey do nut 
believe him the tyrant he is descril>ed : — they 
think they shall be damned also, if they do not 
gratuitously ascribe to him the virtues incom- 
patible witli danmution. Beingso unworthy of 
prmse, they think he will be p^iculorly angry 
at not being praised. They shudder to think 
themselves better; and liasten tomakeameuda 
for it, by declaring themselves as worthless as 
he is worthy. 



There are two sorts of religions bigots, tlie 
nnhealthy and the unfeeling. The fear of the 
former is mixed with humanity, and they never 
snoceed in thinking themselves favonrites of 
God, but tlieir sense of security is embittered, 
by aversions which the/ dare not own to them- 
Beiv(>s, and terror for the fate of tlioso who are 
nut so lucky. The unfeeling bigot is a mere 
unimaginative animal, whose thoughts are con- 
fined to llie sniigness of his kcnni;!, and who 
would have a good one in the next world as 
well as in this. He secures a place in heaven 
OS he does in the Slanchester coach. Never 
mind who suffcis outwde, woman or child. 
We once found ourselves by accident on board 
a Margate hoy, which professed to "sail by 
Divine Providoucu." Walking about the deck 
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at night to get rid of the chillness which would 
occasionally visit our devotions to the starry 
heavens and the sparkling sea, our foot came 
in contact with something white, which was 
lying gathered up in a heap. Upon stooping 
down, we found it to be a woman. The method- 
ists had secured all the beds below, and were 
not to be disturbed. 

SUPEBSTITION THE FLATTERER OF REASON. 

We are far from thinking that reason can 
settle everything. We no more think so, than 
that our eyesight can see into all existence. 
])ut it does not follow, that we are to take for 
granted the extremest contradictions of reason. 
Why should we ? We do not even think well 
enough of reason to do so. For here is one of 
the secrets of superstition. It is so angry at 
reason for not being able to settle everything, 
that it runs in despair into the arms of irratio- 
nality. 

GOOD IN THINGS EVIL. 

** God Almighty ! 
There is a soul of goodness in things erO, 
Would men observingly distil it out !** 

So, with equal wisdom and good-nature, does 
Shakspeare make one of his characters exclaim. 
Suffering gives strength to sympathy. Uate of 
the particular may have a foundation in love for 
the general. The lowest and most wilful vice may 
plunge deeper, out of a regret of virtue. Even in 
envy may bo discerned something of an instinct 
of justice, something of a wish to see fair play, 
and things on a level. — *^ But there is still a re- 
siduum of evil, of which we should all wish to 
get rid." — ^Well then, let us try. 

ARTIFICE OF EXAGGERATED COMPLAINT. 

Disappointment likes to make out bad to be 
worse, in order to relieve the gnawing of its 
actual wound. It would confuse the limits of 
its pain ; and by extending it too far, try to 
make itself uncertain how far it reached. 

CUSTOM, ITS SELF-RECONCILEMENTS AND CONTRA- 
DICTIONS. 

Custom is seen more in what we bear than 
what we enjoy. And yet a pain long borne 
so fits itself to our shoulders, that we do not 
miss even that without disquietude. The no- 
velty of the sensation startles us. Montaigne, 
like our modern beaux, was uneasy when he 
did not feel himself braced up in his clothing. 
Prisoners have been known to wish to go back 
to their prisons : invalids have missed the ac- 
companiment of a gun-shot wound ; and the 
world is angry with reformers and innovators, 
not because it is in the right, but because it is 
accustomed to be in the wrong. This is a good 
thing, and shows the indestructible tendency 
of nature to forego its troubles. But then re- 
formers and innovators must arise upon that 
yery ground. To quarrel with them upon a 
principle of avowed spleen, is candid, and has 



a self-knowledge in it. But to reeent them as 
impertinent or effeminate, is at bottom to 
quarrel with the principle of one's own patience, 
and to set the fear of moving above th« counige 
of it. 

ADVICE. 

It has been well observed, that advice is Dot 
disliked because it is advice; but because so 
few people know how to give it. Tet there 
are people vain enough to hate it in proportion 
to its very agreeableness. 

HAPPINESS, HOW WE FOBEOO IT. 

By the ^me reason for which we call this 
earth a vale of tears, we might call heaveiiy 
when we got there, a hill of sighs ; for upon 
the principle of an endless progresoioB of 
beatitude, we might find a still better heaven 
promised us, and this would be enough to make 
us dissatisfied with the one in possession. Sup- 
pose that we have previously existed in the 
planet Mars ; that there are no fields or trees 
there, and that we nevertheless could imagine 
them, and were in the habit of anticipating 
their delight in the next world. Suppose thai 
there was no such thing as a stream of air,— aa 
a wind fanning one's face for a summer's day. 
What a romantic thing to fiiuicy! What m 
beatitude to anticipate! Suppose, above all, 
that there was no such thing as love. Words 
would be lost in anticipating that. ^ Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard," &c. Yet when we 
got to this heaven of green fields and fitsh 
airs, we might take little notice of eithw for 
want of something more ; and even love we 
might contrive to spoil pretty odiously. 



LII.— THE HAMADRYADS 

An Assyrian, of the name of Rhsecot, ob- 
serving a fine old oak-tree ready to UXl with 
age, ordered it to be propped up. He was con- 
tinuing his way through the solitary skirts of 
the place, when a female of more than human 
beauty appeared before him, with gladness in 
her eyes. ^'Rhsscus," said she, **I am the 
Nymph of the tree which you have saved from 
perishing. My life is, of course, implicated in 
its own. But for you, my existence must have 
terminated ; but for you, the sap would have 
ceased to flow through its boughs, and the god> 
like essence I received from it to animate these 
veins. No more should I have felt the wind 
in my hair, tlie sun upon my cheeks, or the 
balmy rain upon my body. Now I shall fed 
them many years to come. Many years also 
will your fellow-creatures sit under my shade, 
and hear the benignity of my whispers, and 
repay me with their honey and their thanks. 
Ask what I can give you, Rhsscus, and yon 
shall have it." 



• See the Scholiast upon ApoUonius Rhodins, or th« 
Mythology of Natalia Cornea. 
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LIII^THE NURTURE OP TRIPTOLEMUS. 
Tbiptolehus was ihe son of Celeua, king 
of Attica, by ]ub wife Pulymnia. During hia 
youth ho felt such bd ardour for knowledge, 
und fluch a desire to impart it to his fellow- 
creatures, tliat, having but a, slight frame for 
BO vigoroiifl a bouI, und meeting with a great 
deal of jealousy and envy from those who went 
interested tii being thooglit wiser, lie fell into 
a wasting illness. Ilis Hesh left liis bones ; 
bis Ibiu bunds trembled when he touched the 
harp ; his line warm eyes looked staringly out 
of their sockela, like stars that had slipped out 
of their places in heaven. 

At lliis period, an extraordinary aod awful 
sensatioD struck, one night, through the streets 
of Eleusis. It was felt both by tliuse who 
slept and those who were awake. The former 
dreamed great dreams ; the latter, especially 
the rovellera and hypocrites who were pur- 
suing their profane orgies, looked at one 
another, and thought of Triptotemus. As to 
Triptolemus himself, he shook in his bed with 
exceeding agitation ; hut it was with a plea- 
sure that overcame him like pain. He knew 
not how to account for it ; but he begged bis 
father to go out and meet whatever yraa 
coming. Me felt that some extraordinary 
good was Bpproachiug, both for himself and 
his fellow -creatures ; but revenge wd> never 
farther from his thoughts. What was he to 
revenge I Mistake and unhappiness I Xle was 
too wise, ton kind, and too suffering. " Alas !" 
thought he, "an unknown joy shakes me like 
a palpable sorrow ; and their minds are but as 
weak as my body. They cannot bear a touch 
they are not accustomed to." 

The king, his wife, and his daughters went 
oat, trembling, though not so mucli as Tripto- 
lemus, nor with the same feeling. There was 
a great light in the air, which moved gradually 
towards them,aDd seemed to be struck upwards 
Irom something in the street. Presently, two 
gigantic torches appeared round the corner ; 
oud underneath them, sitting in a car, and 
looking earnestly about, was a mighty female, 
of more than onlinary size and beauty. Uer 
large black eyes, with her gigantic brows bent 
over them, and surmounted with a white fore- 
head and a profusion of hair, looked here and 
therewith an intentnessandadeplli of yearning 
indeseribable. "('Autre, I>ivi/ttr!" exclaimed 
the king in aloud voice; — " Hwl, creative 
mother!" He raised Uie cry common at fes- 
tivals, when they imagined a deity manifesting 
itself; and the priests poured out of th«r 
dwellings, with vestment and with incense, 
which they held tretnbliogly aloft, turning 
down their pale faces from the gaKe of the 
passing godde«s. 

It was Ceres, looking for her Inst daughter 
Proserpina. The eye of the deily seemed to 
have a greater severity in its earnestness, aa 
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she passed by the priests ; but at sight of a 
chorus of youths and damsels, who dared to 
lift up their eyes as well as voices, she gave 
such a beautiful smile as uone but gods in 
sorrow can give ; and emboldened with this, 
the king and his family prayed her to accept 
their hospitality. 

She did so. A temple in the king's palace 
was her chamber, where she lay on the golden 
bed usually assigned to her image. The most 
precious fruits and perfumes burned constantly 
at the door ; and at first, no hymns were sung, 
but those of homage and condolence. But 
these the goddess commanded to be changed 
for liappier songs. Word was also given to 
the city, that it should remit its fears and its 
cares, and show all the happiness of which it 
was capable before she arrived. ^ For," said 
she, ** the voice of happiness arising from earth 
is a god*s best incense. A deity lives better 
on the pleasure of what it has created, than in 
a return of a part of its gifts." 

Such were the maxims which Ceres delighted 
to utter during her abode at Eleusis, and which 
afterwards formed the essence of her renowned 
mysteries at that place. But the bigots, who 
adopted and injured them, heard them with 
dismay ; for they were similar to what young 
Triptolemus had uttered in the aspirations of 
his virtue. The rest of the inhabitants gave 
themselves up to the joy,from which the divinity 
would only extract consolation. They danced, 
they wedded, they loved ; they praised her in 
hymns as cheerfid as her natural temper ; they 
did great and glorious things for one another : 
never was Attica so full of delight and heroism : 
the young men sought every den and fearful 
place in the territory, to see if Proserpina was 
there ; and the damsels vied who should give 
them most kisses for their reward. *^0h 
Dearest and Divinest Mother !" sang the Eleu- 
sinians, as they surrounded the king's palace 
at night with their evening hymn, — " Oh 
greatest and best goddess ! who, not above 
sorrow thyself, art yet above all wish to inflict 
it, we know by this thou art indeed divine. 
Would that we might restore thee thy beloved 
daughter, thy daughter Proserpina, the dark, 
the beautiful, the mother-loving ; whom some 
god less generous than thyself would keep 
for his own jealous doating. Would we might 
see lior in thine arms ! We would willingly die 
for the sight ; would willingly die with the only 
{ileasure which thou hast loft wanting to us." 

The goddess would weep at these twilight 
hymns, consoling herself for the absence of 
Proserpina by thinking how many daughters 
she had made happy. Triptolemus shed weaker 
tears at them in his secret bed, but they were 
happier ones than before. " I shall die," 
thought he, ** merely from the bitter-sweet joy 
of seeing the growth of a happiness which 1 
must never taste ; but the days I longed for 
have arrived. Would that my father would 



only speak to the goddess, that my pMBUge to 
the grave might be a little easier I^ 

The father doubted whether he ahoiild speak 
to the goddess. He loved his son wmolj, 
though he did not well understand him ; and 
the mother, in spite of the deity's Idndness, was 
afraid, lest in telling her of a child whom they 
were about to lose, they should remind her too 
forcibly of her own. Yet the mother, in an 
agony of alarm one day, at a fainting-fit of her 
son's, was the first to resolve to speak to her, 
and the king and she went and prostrated 
themselves at her feet. ''What isthiSikind 
hosts!" said Ceres, ''have ye, too, lost a 
daughter?" " No ; but we shall lose m son," 
answered the parents, "but for the help of 
heaven." " A son !" replied Ceres^ « why did 
you not tell me your son was living I I had 
heard of him, and wished to see him; bnt 
finding him not among ye, I fancied that he 
was no more, and I would not trouble yon witk 
such a memory. But why did yon fear minc^ 
when I could do good I Did your son fear itf* 
— ** No, indeed," said the parents ; " he niged 
us to tell thee." — '^ He is the being I took him 
for," returned the goddess : ^ lead me to where 
he lies." 

They came to his chamber, and found him 
kneeling upon the bed, his face and joined 
hands bending towards the door. He had fdit 
the approach of the deity;* and though he 
shook in every limb, it was a transport beyond 
fear that made him rise— it was love and gra- 
titude. The goddess saw it, and bent on him 
a look that put composure into his feelings. 
"What wantest thou," said she, "slruggkr 
with great thoughts!" "Nothing," answered 
Triptolemus, "Sf thou thinkest good, but * 
shorter and easier death." 

" What I before thy task is done T " Fate/" 
he replied, " seems to tell me that I was not 
fitted for my task, and it is more than done^ 
since thou art here. I pray thee, let me die ; 
that I may not see every one around me weefH 
ing in the midst of joy, and yet not have 
strength enough left in my hands to wipe away 
their tears." " Not so, my child," said the god- 
dess, and her grand harmonious voice had tears 
in it as she spoke ; " not so, Tript6lemus ; for 
my task is thy task ; and gods work with instru- 
ments. Thou hast not gone through all thy 
trials yet ; but thou shalt have a better cover- 
ing to bear them, yet still by degrees. Gra- 
dual sorrow, gradual joy." 

So saying, she put her hand to his heart and 
pressed it, and the agitation of his spirit was 
further allayed, though he returned to his 
reclining posture for weakness. From that 
time the bed of Triptolemus was removed into 
the temple, and Ceres became his second 
mother ; but nobody knew how she nourished 
him. It was said that she summoned milk into 
her bosom, and nourished him at her immortal 
heart ; but he did not grow taller in stature, 



health was restored, 
his joints were knit again, and stronger than 
erer ; bat he continued the same small^ though 
graceful yonth, only the sicklier particles 
which he had received from his parents with- 
drew their influence. 

At last, however, his very figure began to 
grow and expand. Up to tlus moment he had 
only been an interesting mortal, in whom the 
stontest and best-made of his father's subjects 
recognised something mentally superior. Now, 
he began to look in person, as well as in mind, 
a demigod. The cnriosity of the parents was 
Tonaed at this appearance ; and it was height- 
ened bj the report of a domestic, who said, 
that in passing the door of the temple one night, 
she heurd a soond as of a mighty fire. ' But their 
parental feelings were also excited by the beha- 
lioor of Triptolemos, who while he seemed 'to 
rise with double cheerfulness in the morning, 
always began to look melancholy towards night. 
For some hours before heretircd to rest he grew 
ailent, and looked more and more thoughtful, 
tho«vgh nothing could be kinder in his manners 
to everybody, and the hour no sooner ap- 
proached for his retiring, than he went instantly 
and even cheerfully. 

His parents resolved to watch ; they knew 
not what they were about, or they would have 
abetained, for Ceres was every night at her 
eadiantments, to render their son immortal 
in essence as well as in fame, and interruption 
would be fatal. At midnight they listened at 
the temple door. 

The first thing they heard was the roaring 
noiae of fire, as had been reported. It was 
deep and fierce. They were about to retire 
for fear ; but curiosity and parental feeling 
prevailed. They listened again ; but for some 
time heard nothing but the fire. At last a 
vmce resembling their child's, gave a deep 
groan. ** It was a strong trial, my son,*' said 
another voice, in which they recognised the 
melancholy sweetness of the goddess. ** The 
grandeur and exceeding novelty of these 
visions,** said the fainter voice, ''press upon 
me, as though they would bear down my brain." 
** But they do not," returned the deity, ** and 
they have not. I will summon the next." 
•* Nay, not yet," rejoined the mortal ; ** yet be 
it as thou wilt. I know what thou tcllest me, 
great and kind mother." — ** Thou dost know," 
said the goddess, "and thou knowest in the 
very heart of thy knowledge, which is in the 
sympathy of it and the love. Thou scest 
that difiference is not difference, and yet it is 
so ; that the same is not the same, and yet 
must be ; that what is, is but what we see, 
and as we see it ; and yet that all which wc 
see, is. Thou shalt prove it finally ; and this 
is the last trial but one. Vision, come forth." 
A noise here took place, as of the entrance of 
something exceedingly hurried and agonised, 
but which remained f^ed with equal stillness. 



A brief pause took place, at the end of which 
the listeners heard their son speak, but in a 
voice of exceeding toil and loathing, and as if 
he had turned away his head : — ** It is," said 
he, gasping for breath, ** utmost deformity," — 
** Only to thine habitual eyes, and when alone," 
said the goddess in a soothing manner ; ^ look 
again." ** O my heart I " said the same voice, 
gasping, as if with transport, ^ they arc perfect 
beauty and humanity." ** They are only two 
of the same," said the goddess, ''each going 
out of itself. Deformity to the eyes of habit 
is nothing but analysis ; in essence it is nothing 
but one-ness, if such a thing there be. The 
touch and the result is everytliing. See what 
a goddess knows, and see nevertheless what 
she feels : in this only greater than mortals, 
that she lives for ever to do good. Now comes 
the last and greatest trial ; now shalt thou see 
the real worlds as they arc; now shalt thou 
behold them lapsing in reflected splendour 
about the blackness of space ; now shalt thou 
dip thine ears into the mighty ocean of their 
harmonies, and be able to be touched with the 
concentrated love of the universe. Roar hea- 
vier, fire; endure, endure, thou immortalising 
frame." "Yes, now, now," said the other 
voice, in a superhuman tone, which the listen- 
ers knew not whether to think joy or anguish ; 
but they were seized with such alarm and 
curiosity, that they opened a place from which 
the priestess used to speak at the lintel, and 
looked in. The mother beheld her son, 
stretched, with a face of bright agony, upon 
burning coals. She shrieked, and pitch dark- 
ness fell upon the temple. "A little while," 
said the mournful voice of the goddess, " and 
heaven had had another life. O Fear ! what 
dost thou not do ! O ! my all but divine 
boy !" continued she, " now plunged again into 
physical darkness, thou canst not do good so 
long as thou wouldst have done ; but thou 
shaft have a life almost as long as the common- 
est sons of men, and a thousand times more 
useful and glorious. Thou must change away 
the rest of thy particles, as others do ; and in 
the process of time they may meet again under 
some nature worthy of thee, and give thee 
another chance for yearning into immortality ; 
but at present the pain is done, the pleasure 
must not arrive." 

The fright they had undergone slew the weak 
parents. Triptolemus, strong in body, cheerful 
to all in show, cheerful to himself in many 
things, retained, nevertheless, a certain melan- 
choly ifrom his recollections, but it did not hin- 
der him from sowing joy wherever he went. It 
incited him but the more to do so. The success 
of others stood him instead of his own. Ceres 
gave him the first seeds of the com that makes 
bread, and sent him in her chariot round the 
world, to teach men how to use it. " I am not 
immortal myself," said he, " but let the good I 
do be so, and I shall yet die happy." 
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LIV.— ON COMMENDATORY VERSES. 

If the facultiee of the writer of these papers 
are any thing at all, they are social ; and we 
have always been most pleased when we have 
received the approbation of those friends, whom 
we are most in the habit of thinking of ly^hen 
we write. There are multitudes of readers 
whose society we can fancy ourselves enjoying, 
though we have never seen them ; but we are 
more particularly apt to imagine ourselves in 
such and such company, according to the nature 
of our articles. We are accustomed to say to 
ourselves, if we happen to strike off any thing 
that pleases us, — K. will like that : — There's 
something for M. or R. : — C. will snap his finger 
and slap his knee at this : — Here's a crow to 
pick for H. — Here N. will shake his shoulders : 
— There B., his head : — Here S. will shriek 
with satisfaction : — L. will see the philosophy 
of this joke, if nobody else does. — As to our 
fair friends, we find it difficult to think of them 
and our subject together. We fancy their 
countenances looking so frank and kind over 
our disquisitions, that we long to have them 
turned towards ourselves instead of the paper. 

Every pleasure we could experience in a 
friend's approbation, we have felt in receiving 
the following verses. They are from a writer, 
who of all other men, knows how to extricate a 
common thing from commonness, and to give 
it an underlook of pleasant consciousness and 
wisdom. We knew him directly, in spite of 
his stars. His hand as well as heart betrayed 
him. 

TO MT FRIEND THE INDICATOR. 

Yonr easy Essays indicate s flow. 

Dear Friend, of brain, which we may elsewhere seek ; 

And to their pages I, and hundreds, owe. 

That Wednesday is the sweetest of the week. 

Such obsenration, wit, and sense, are shown. 

We think the days of Bickerstaff retum'd ; 

And that a portion of that oil you own. 

In his undying midnight lamp which bum'd. 

I would not lightly bruise old Priscian's head. 

Or wrong the rules of grammar understood ; 

But, with the leare of Priscian be it said. 

The Indicative is your Potential Mood, 

Wit, poet, proM-man, pctrty-man. translator— 

H , your best title yet is Indicator. 

The receipt of these verses has set us upon 
thinking of the good-natured countenance 
which men of genius, in all ages, have for the 
most part shown to contemporary writers ; and 
thence by a natural transition, of the generous 
friendship they have manifested for each other. 
Authors, like other men, may praise as well as 
blame for various reasons; for interest, for 
vanity, for fear : and for the same reasons they 
may be silent. But generosity is natural to the 
humanity and the strength of genius. Where 
it is obscured, it is usually &om something 
that has rendered it misanthropical. Where 
it is glaringly deficient, the genius is deficient 
in proportion. And the defaulter feels as much, 



though he does not know it. He feels, tiuit 
the least addition to another's fame threatens 
to block up the view of his own. 

At the same time, praise by no meaiis imr 
plies a sense of superiority. It may imply that 
we think it worth having ; but this may ariM 
from a consciousness of our sincerity, and fnm 
a certain instinct we have, that to relish any- 
thing exceedingly gives us a certain ability to 
judge, as well as a right to express our admira* 
tion, of it. 

On all these accounts, we were startled to 
hear the other day that Shakspeare had never 
praised a contemporary author. We had m^ 
chanically given him credit for the manifeo- 
tation of every generosity under the sun ; and 
we found the surprise affect us, not as authon 
(which would have been a vanity not even 
warranted by our having the title in common 
with him), but as men. What baulked ui in 
Shakspeare seemed to baulk our foith in hu- 
manity. But we recovered as speedily. Shak- 
speare had none of the ordinary inducement^ 
which make men niggardly of their commen- 
dation. He had no reason either to be jealous 
or afraid. He was the reverse of nnpopolar. 
His own claims were allowed. He was neither 
one who need be silent about a friend, lest he 
should be hurt by his enemy ; nor one who 
nursed a style or a theory by himself, and so 
was obliged to take upon him a monopoly of 
admiration in self-defence ; nor was he one 
who should gaze himself blind to every thing 
else, in the complacency of his shallowness. 
If it should be argued, that he who saw throqgfa 
human nature was not likely to praise it, we 
answer, that he who saw through it as Shak- 
speare did was the likeliest man in the world 
to be kind to it. Even Swift refreshed the 
bitterness of his misanthropy in his love for 
Tom, Dick, and Harry; and what Swift did 
from impatience at not finding men better, 
Shakspeare would do out of patience in finding 
them so good. We instanced the sonnet in 
the collection called the PoMtkmaJU PUgrim^ be- 
ginning 

If mosic and gweet poetry agree, 



in which Spenser is praised so highly. It 
replied, that minute inquirers considered that 
collection as apocryphid. This set us upon 
looking again at the biographers who have 
criticised it ; and we see no reason, for the 
present, to doubt its authenticity. For some 
parts of it we would answer upon internal evi- 
dence, especially, for instance, the Lora't Cbsi- 
plaint. There are two lines in this poem whick 
would alone announce him. They have the 
very trick of his eye : 

O father, what a hell of witohoraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear ! 

But inquirers would have to do much more 
than disprove the authenticity of these poem% 
before they made out Shakspeare to be a gmdg- 
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f wmlhor. T1i«j would have to undo tlie 
id^ty and kiuillioos uf hia other writinga. 
)mf woubl have lo unilo hU uniTersnl chamc- 
t Ar ' Kviillrarss,'' bi a time when gentle 
rMtaDtiialVMDobleaswelllumild. They 
mU Im*« M defomi aa<t to iintune all that 
Im4. barmuiiions mind, which a great eon- 
■ponwT dfwrrllieil ms tlie very "sphere of 
■—■ ilj." to deprive him nf tlie epitliL't given 
■ M tW ■chuol of Milton.''unvii1giir;"* to 
M4ar the wiiivrsality of wisdom liable to the 
■• draalackB as tlir mere univt^rsality of 
(■■m; ta tall*' the child's heart out of the 
m H«a'a body ; to QD-Shakapeure Shak- 
^K If 8tiBlu|i«an> had never meiitioDeda 
■HMpovmry ia hi« life, oor given «o many 
flmcia* iM » cordial and admiring aense of 
iV abaut him, we would sooner believe that 
estrained hii tongue, than 
I B [lelty feetiag. We can 
■•able that he may have thought 
I mtaitfjnc* not wanted ; but unless he de- 
■M hmirlf wilfully, in order to he no better 
M IMJ of hh fcl low -erval urea, we cannot 
fin« H poadblfs that lit^ would have thonght 
hfumgyriea d(*Hired.]uid yet withheld them, 
k tm mnorltabls that one of the most regular 
■liiiBliiis of Cammendatury Verses iu the 
■i rfflhahilii an was a man whose blnotness 
fwftkli^ and feverisU BurUness of mauuera 
••V w Jj' m t the most suspected of a Jealous 
rWpnpiwi ; — Beo Jonion. Wemean not to 
inet frora the good-heBTtedneas wliich wc 
Cnw tliB nninent person to have pnBsessed 
i>il>BM. whm we iay, that as an excess of 
■laM emfidi-Dce in his own generous instincts 
tfit fi— ihlj have accounted for the sparing- 
* ' ir great dramatiBt, 



■(cf himself, and a fear lest jealou^ 
m^A ^ Uw better of his instincts, might 
■nbJ* account for Ben Jonsoo's tendency to 
TfnNi'" hia )irais«!i around him. If su, it 
■•«• hvw uaefol cacb a distrust is to one's 
riiaUT aharv of humanitv ; and bow much 
ite k «iU bo for ui, on these as wi'll as all 
tim — ■isiiiiH to venture upon likening our- 
IsMta Ben Januun than to Shakspeare. It 
I l«b« t»coD«cl)-d at tile snme time, that Beo 
MM^te hia old agv, was the more prominent 
MMi <f tha Iwo, Bs a critical bestower of 
■hsM; tiMt h« occupied the tuwn-ehiur of 
Kiad tckolanlup ; and was in the habit of 
MSoniM; tbw pretensions of new authorit by 
Mn Mf Utrrmry adoption, calling them his 
«i^* Bod~i«alingtbemof the tribe of Ben." 
haM waa mara ia hiiu of the aristocracy and 
mMif of iMlen, than in Shalapeare, wbo, 
braO, M 1 1 MIS lo have b#«n careless of fame 
hHsM^aad lo hsn written nothing during 
tBcUaf fart of hn life but plays which he did 
M laiiil. Ben Joniuin, among other pan egy- 
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rics, wrote high and affectionate ones npon 
Druyton, William Browne, Fletcher and Beau- 
mont. His verses to the memory of Shakspeare 
are a noble monument to both of them. The 
lines ta Beaumont iu answer for some of which 
we have formerly quoted, ne must repeat. 
They are delightful for a certain involuntary 
but manly fondness, and for the candour with 
which he coiifessea the joy he received from 
such commendation. 
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lit tii)> pm drojK forth : 



at m llwK bemviw ! 
It •>! thy rrisnit dsccivn! 
m«t Ihou praiseat m 



Observe tlie good effect which the use of tlie 

word "religion" bos here, though somewhat 
ultra-clnssical and pedantic. A certain pedan- 
try, in the best sense of the term, was nntural 
to the author, and throws a grace on his must 

There is great eeol and sincerity in Ben 
Jonsou's lines to Fletcher, on the ill-succesa of 
his FaWi/al Sheptud/u; hot we have not room 
for them. 

Beaumont's are still liner; and indeed furnish 
a complete apeclmen of his wit and sense, as 
well as his sympathy with his friend. Uis in- 
dignation against the critii:s is more composed 
and contemptuous. His uppermost feeling is 
confidence in his fnend's greatness. The reader 
may here see whut has always been thought by 
men of genius, of people who take the ipti daiti 
of the critics. After giving a fine sense of the 
irrepressible thirst of writing in a poet, he says. 



rpdD the pubUc iUsB pmoiC ElL 



10 they judgniait liidi. 



BomB II the wu-llghll Ik aol TMW Ihlt d^r ; 

Jl^lab^BAVT^lDH ta Ibp Actor's QlDIhca. 
For ttal*. IfalH puliKo Ihtnn uid I, ((ne 
So Ul. Ihst bill u> dm right hirUioe. 
[ hs4l not been pemisdod Iu Imitb hurlM 
TlUK rev, lU'ipakeB liBcB. iBiD Ibo wurld. 



One of the finest pieces of eomrapudatory 

ferse is Sir Walter Raleigh's ii(ion the great 
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poem of Spenser. He calls it ^ A Vision upon 
the Faery Queen." 

Meihought I saw the graye where Laura lay. 
Within that temple where the restal flame 
Was wont to hum : and passing hy that way 
To see that huried dust of living fame, 
Whose tomb fair Love, and fairer Virtue kept. 
All suddenly I saw the Faery Queen : 
At whose approach the soul of Petrarch wept, 
And from thenceforth those graces wne not seen 
(For they this Queen attended) ; in whose stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura's hearse. 
Hereat the hardest stones were seen to bleed. 
And groans of buried ghosts the heavens did perse, 
Where Homer's sprite did tremble all for grief. 
And curst the' access of that celestial thief. 

This is highly imaginative and picturesque. 
We fancy ourselves in one of the most beauti- 
ful places of Italian sepulture — quiet and 
hushing — ^looking upon a tomb of animated 
sculpture. It is the tomb of the renowned 
Laura. We feel the spirit of Petrarch present, 
without being visible. The fair forms of Love 
and Virtue keep watch over the marble. All 
on a sudden, from out the dusk of the chapel 
door, the Faery Queen is beheld approaching 
the tomb. The soul of Petrarch is heard 
weeping; — an intense piece of fancy, which 
affects one like the collected tears and disap- 
pointment of living humanity. Oblivion lays 
him down on the tomb ; 

And frcrni thenceforth those gracee were not seen. 

The other marbles bleed at this : the ghosts of 
the dead groan : and the very spirit of Homer 
18 felt to tremble. It is a very grand and high 
sonnet, worthy of the dominant spirit of the 
writer. One of its beauties however is its de- 
fect ; if defect it be, and not rather a fine 
instance of the wilful. Comparisons between 
great reputations are dangerous, and are apt 
to be maide too much at the expense of one of 
them, precisely because the author knows he 
is begging the question. Oblivion has laid him 
down neither on Laura's hearse nor the Faery 
Queen's ; and Raleigh knew he never would. 
But he wished to make out a case for his friend, 
in the same spirit in which he pushed his 
sword into a Spanish settlement and carried all 
before him. 

The verses of Andrew Marvell prefixed to 
Paradise Lost, beginning, 

When I beheld the poet, blind yet bold, 

are weU known to every reader of Milton, and 
justly admired by all* who know what they 
read. We remember how delighted we were 
to find who Andrew Marvell was, and that he 
could be pleasant and lively as well as grave. 
Spirited and worthy as this panegyric is, the 
reader who is not thoroughly acquainted with 
Marvell's history, does not know all its spirit 
and worth. That true friend and exccUent 
patriot stuck to his old acquaintance, at a 
period when canters and time-servers had 



turned their backs upon him, and w) 
would have made the very knowledge 
which they had had the honour of sha 
ruin of those that put their desertio 
blush. There is a noble burst of inc 
on this subject, in Marvell's pros4 
against a fellow of the name of Par 
succeeded in obtaining a bishopric, 
seems to have thought, that Marve 
have been afraid of acknowledging 
acquaintance ; but so far from resem] 
bishop in that or any other particula 
only publicly proclaimed and glorie 
friendship of the poet, but reminded 
Parker that he had once done the san 
We must be cautious how we go on 
verses upon this agreeable subject ; 
elbow one's prose out at a g^eat rati 
sit in state, with a great vacancy on c 
of them, like Henry the Eighth in a p 
Holbein's. The wits who flourishec 
time of the Stuarts and Queen Anne 
behind the great poets of the age of E 
in doing justice to their contemporarii 
den hailed the appearance of Congi 
Oldham. Congreve's merits were un 
acknowledged except by the critics. ^ 
not refer to the works of Pope, Ga^^ 
Prior, &c. If Swift abused Dryden 
said to have told him he would ne^ 
poet), he also abused in a most unwai 
and outrageous manner Sir Richard«S 
whose Tati^ he had written. His al 
not a thing of literary jealousy, but 
personal or party spite. The union of 
was a perfection of consciousness, res< 
the present times. But Swift's very 
vented itself, like Buonaparte's, in sla 
cheek. He was morbid, and liked t 
himself cause for pity or regret. "T 
was a strange man." According to ] 
kington, he would give her a pret 
thump now and then, of course to 
amiably she took it. Upon the same ( 
he tells us in the verses on his death, t 

Friend Pope will grlere s month, and G 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 

Tliis was to vex them, and make the 
his words false by complaining of thi 
tice. He himself once kept a letter v 
for some days, because he was afrait 
tained news of a friend's death. 8e< 
makes his very coarseness and ir 
contribute to a panegyric : — 

When Pope shall in one couplet fix 
More eense than I can do in six. 
It gives me such a Jealous fit, 
I cry, " Pox take him and his wit !** 

We must finish our quotations wi^ 
of some sprightly verses addressed 1 
on his Dispensary, by a friend of the 
Codrington. Codrington was one < 
happily-tempered spirits, who united 
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meters of the gentleman, the wit, and the man 
of busineflB. He was, in the beet sense of the 
wordsy ^ a person of wit and honour about town," 

Tbe oonrtkr'i, idiolarlB. aoldier'fe eyeb tongfue, 8word. 



Ue was bom in Barbadoes, and after residing 
■ome time in England, and serving with great 
gallmntry as an officer in various parts of the 
world, became Governor-General of the Lee- 
ward Islands. Ue resigned his government in 
the eoorse of a few years, and died in Barbadoes 
in the midst of his favourite studies. Among 
the Tarieiy of his accomplishments he did not 
omit divinity ; and he was accounted a master 
of metaphysics. His public life he had devoted 
to hia conntiry ; his private he divided among 
hii books and friends. If the verses before us 
are not so good as those of the old poets, they 
are as good in their way, are as sincere and 
cordial, and smack of the champagne on his 
table. We like them on many accounts, for 
we like the panegyrist, and have an old liking 
i far his friend — we like the taste they express 
in friendship and in beauty ; and we like to 
fancy that our good-humoured ancestors in 
Barbadoes enjoyed the Governor's society, and 
relished their wine with these identical triplets. 

TO KT FBlESfn THE AUTHOR, DESIRING MT OPINION 

OP HIS POEX. 

Aik me not, frfamd, what I spprore or blame ; 
Ferii^ie I knoir not what I like or damn ; 
I «BB be pleeeed, and I dare own I am. 



loved one another. Tasso, the greatest poet 
of his time, was also the greatest panegyrist ; 
and so, as might be expected, was Ariosto. 
The latter has introduced a host of his friends 
by name, male and female, at the end of his 
great work, coming down to the shores of 
poetry to welcome him home after his voyage. 
Tliere is a pleasant imitation of it by Gay, 
applied to Pope's conclusion of Homer. Mon- 
taigne, who had the most exalted notions of 
friendship, which he thought should have every 
thing in common, took as much zeal in the 
literary reputation of his friends, as in every 
thing else that concerned them. The wits of 
the time of Henry the Fourth, of Louis the 
Fourteenth, and of Louis the Fifteenth, — 
Malhorbe, Racan, Comeille, Moliere, Racine, 
Chaulieu, La Fare, D'Alembert, Voltaire, Ac, 
not excepting Boilean, where he was personally 
intimate with a brother author — all do honour 
I in this respect to the sociality of their nation. 
It is the same, we believe, with the German 
writers ; and if the Spanish winced a little 
under the domination of Lope de Vega, they 
were chivalrous in giving him perhaps more 
than his due. Camoens had the admiration 
of literary friends as poor as himself, if he had 
nothing else ; but this was something. 



I nad thee over with a lover's eye ; 

TImw hart no fiolte, or I no faults can spy ; 

Tboa art all beanty, or all Uhidness I. 

CTritles and aged beanx of fancy chaste, 
Who ne'er had flie, or else whose flro is past. 
Must jndfB by rules what th^ want force to tastOi 

I wonld a poet, like a mistrees, try. 

Not by her hair, her hand, her nose, her eye ; 

Bot by ionM nsinelees power to give me Joy. 

The nymph haa Grafton's, CecQ's, ChurehiU's charms, 

If with redstless fires my soul she warms, 

With babn upon her Upe, and raptures in her arms. 

Literary loves and jealousies were much the 
flame in other ages as the present ; but we hear 
a great deal more of the loves than the reverse ; 
becanse genius survives, and ignorance does 
not. The ancient philosophers had a delicate 
way of honouring their favourites, by inscribing 
treatises with their names. It is thought a 
strange thing in Xenophon that he never 
mentions Plato. The greater part of the mis- 
ceUaneous poetry of the Greeks is lost ; or we 
should doubtless see numerous evidences of 
the intercourse of their authors. The Greek 
poets of Sicily, Theocritus and Moschus, are 
affectionate in recording the merits of their 
contemporaries. Varius and Gallus, two emi- 
nent Roman poets, scarcely surx'ive but in the 
■ panegyrics of their contemporaries. Danto 
notices his, and his predecessors. Petrarch and 
Boccaccio publicly honoured, as they privately 



LV.— A WORD UPON INDEXES. 

lyDEx-MAKiNo has been held to be the 
driest as well as lowest species of writing. We 
shall not dispute the humbleness of it ; but 
since we have had to make an index ourselves,* 
we have discovered that the task need not be 
so very dry. Calling to mind indexes in 
general, we found them presenting us a variety 
of pleasant memories and contrasts. We 
thought of those to the Spectator, which we 
used to look at so often at school, for tlic sake 
of choosing a paper to abridge. We thought 
of the index to the Pantheon of Fabulous 
Histories of the Heathen Gods, which we used 
to look at oftener. We remember how we 
imagined we should feel some day, if ever our 
name should appear in the list of lis ; as thus. 
Home, Howard, Hume, Huniades, ■ The 
poets would have been better, but then the 
names, though perhaps less unfitting, were not 
so flattering ; as for instance, Halifax, Ham- 
mond, Hartc, Hughes, . We did not like 

to come after Hughes. 

We have just been looking at the indexes to 
the Tatler and Spectator, and never were more 
forcibly struck with the feeling we formerly 
expressed about a man*s being better pleased 
with other writers than with himself. Our 
index seemed the poorest and most second- 
i hand thing in the world after theirs ; but let 
! any one read theirs, and then call an index a 
dry thing if he can. As there ^ is a soul of 
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* To the original edition of the Indicator. 



goodness in things evil/* so there is a soul of 
humour in things dry, and in things dry by 
profession. Lawyers know this, as well as 
index^makers, or they would die of sheer thirst 
and aridity. But as grapes, ready to burst 
with wine, issue out of the most stony places, 
like jolly fellows bringing Burgundy out of a 
cellar ; so an index, like the Tatler*s, often 
gives us a taste of the quintessence of his 
humour. For instance, — 

** Bickerstaff, Mr. account of his ancestors, 
141. How his race was improved, 142. Not 
in partnership with Lillie, 250. Catched writing 
nonsense, 47. 

** Dead men, who are to be so accounted, 247." 

Sometimes he has a stroke of pathos, as 
touching in its brevity as the account it refers 
to ; as, 

** Love-letters between Mr. Bickerstaff and 
Maria, 184—186. Found in a grave, 289." 

Sometimeshe is simply moral and graceful ; as, 

** Tenderness and humanity inspired by the 
Muses, 258. No true greatness of mind without 
it, ibid." 

At another he says perhaps more than he 
intended; as, 

" Laura, her perfections and excellent cha- 
racter, 19. Despised by her husband, ibid." 

The index to Cotton's Montaigne, probably 
written by the translator himself, is often pithy 
and amusing. Thus in Volume 2d, 

^ Anger is pleased with, and flatters itself,618. 

** Beasts inclined to avarice, 225. 

" Children abandoned to the care and govern- 
ment of their fathers, 613. 

** Drunkenness, to a high and dead degree, 16. 

"Joy, profound, has more severity than 
gaiety in it. 

" Monsters, are not so to God, 612. 

** Voluptuousness of the Cynics, 418." 

Sometimes we meet with graver quaintnesses 
and curious relations, as in the index to Sandys's 
Ovid : 

** Diana, no virgin, scoft at by Lucian, p. 55. 

" Dwarfes, an Italian Dwarfe carried about 
in a parrot's cage, p. 113. 

** Eccho, atTwilleries in Paris,heard to repeat 
a verse without failing in one syllable, p. 58. 

•* Ship of the Tyrrhenians miraculously stuck 
fast in the sea, p. 63. 

** A llistorie of a Bristol ship stuck fast in 
thedeepe St»a by Witchcraft ; for which twen tie- 
five Witches were executed, ibid." 



LVI.— AN OLD SCHOOL-BOOK. 

There is a school-book by the egregious 
John Amos Comeniiis, (who fixed the millen- 
nium for the year 1672) in which the learned 
author has lumped together, in a very singular 
way, all sorts of trades, pursuits, productions, 
merriments, and disasters. As every thing 
which is saleable is on a level with booksellers, 



80 every thing which has a lAtin word for it^ 
was alike important to the creator of tha 
Orbii PictitM: for so the book is called. 

lie sees with oqoal eye, u conatmlnf all. 
A hero periah or a spanow falL 

The Tormenting of malefactors, Stippfida Jfot^ 
factorum, is no more in his eyes than the making 
of honey, or Melli/ioium. Shipwreck, being yam- 
fragium, he holds in no graver light than m lieuty 
which is CoHnnum; and the feast is no merrier 
than the shipwreck. He has wbod-cntty with 
numerals against the figures ; to which tha 
letter-press refers. In one of these, his * De- 
formed and Monstrous People,** cut as jaontj 
a figure as his Adam and Eve, and aeem to 
pique themselves on their titles of D^^brvwv tf 
Monttron, In another the soul of man is de* 
scribed by a bodily outline, standing against m 
sheet. lie is never moved but by some point 
of faith. Thus, << (xodliness,** he says, ** treads 
reason under foot, that barking dog. No. 6."— 
(iblatrantem Canem^ 6. The translation, obteme^ 
is worthy of the original. Again : — 



Woe to the mad 
AVizards and Witches, 
who give themselves to the 

Devil 
(being inclosed in a Circle, 7* 
calling upon him 
with Charms) 
they dally with him 
and fall from Ood ! 
for they shall receive their 
reward with him. 



Vk dementibna 
Magisetl«mii^i 
qui Caoodcmonl se dadmil 

(indnsi arvalo,7> 
eum adTOcantes 
incantamentls) 
cum eo coHndunt 
et a Deo deflcivnt ! 
nam cum illo 
I mercedem aodplcDt 



But of the fall of Adam and Eve, he contents 
himself with this pithy account : — 



These being tempted 
by the Devil under the shape 
of a serpent, 3. 
when they had eaten of the 
fruit of the forbidden Tree, 4. 
were ccmdemned, (Fivt). 
to misery and death, 
with all their posterity, 
and cast out of Paradise, 6. 



Hi. seducti 
a Diabolo sob specie 
Serpentis,3. 
cum cumederont 
de fhieta vetlts Arborlii 4 
damnati sunt S. 
ad mlseriam et mortem, 
cum omni posterltate sniw 
et ejectl e Paradiso, & 



Opposite to this is the account offish 



Add Herrings, *!. 
which are brought pickled, 
and Plaice, a and Ct)d, 9. 
which are brought dry ; 
and the iea-momters^ 4-«. 



r 



Adde Haleces, 7. 
qui salsl. 

et Passeres, 8. cum AerniStli 
qui adfemntur arefactl ; 
et monstra marliiag ^kei 



Of a similar aspect of complacency is his ae- 
count of the Last Judgment : — 

Ubi pU (jQsti) at Electi.4i 



When the Godly and Elect. 

4. 
shall enter into life eternal, 
into the place of Bliss, 
and the new Jerusalem, 5. 
But the wicked 
and the damned. It. 
with the Devils, 7 
shall be thrust into Hell. 

(No. B.) 
to be there tormented for 

ever. 



Introlbnnt hi Titam 

in locum Bcatitodinia. 

et novam HiectMolymam, B. 

Impil vero 

et damnati. 8. 

cum Gaoodamonibaf^ 7* 

in GebcnnamjR. deCmdeDtWt 
ibi cmoiandi mtammu 



OF DREAMS. 



k snd* gcnteellj' :— 



la littunddatnr. 



th» Tsnaeoting of MoleloctorB, be 
of tortnm in a pftrenlhcsie, and talks of 
pieces in the style ofli aula' 
t liave tlieii life given them" 



g tFaiton 

- They Hi 
YlobvsliU 




^H tVIt.— OF DREAMS. 

^^B MnUMialuU and pnyt^hologisls are at 
HB«paa the (abject of dreanw. The latlcr 
IM rtiwa to be one among tlie many proofs of 
■kf cxiitnicF nfk soul : the former endeavour 
laacroost for Ihun upon principles altogether 
fmrj mf ml. Wv must own, that the eSects of 
Ihwr T — p t g tive arguments, as is usual with U9 
■ tht»r oceasioiu^ is not so much Id satisfy 
m nHS eiUirr, aa to dinatisfy ua with both. 
Kb* pNjrrkolaf^t, wilb all his struggles, never 
iffaiM to (* able tn g«t rid of his body ; and 
a ■M«TkB«l IraTea soinelliing extremeiy 
MtaiHrt M Ut* <rt*acity of bis proofs, by his 
i^MH^ of that pfimum iMU, which is the 
iHl«f «vm7tliinp. lu th« mmn tim<-, while 
A^|*Mi nilb thi>ir laudable iDquirics (fur 
*IM »e h»*p a very sincere respect), it is 
■* buanea Iq go oa recommending a taste 
i»ns«ll»aa well as causes, and turningevery- 
40*^ la aoeoanl in this beautiful star of ours, 
Af flsrtlt. Tkcre is no reason why the ocatett 
r ot inysIeHes should not enjoy his 
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and have his earthly dreams made 
as pleasant as possible ; and for our parts, -we 
see nothing at present, either in body or soul, 
but a iDcdium for a nurld of pert'epliona, the 
very unpleasaiitest of whose dreanis are but 
warnings to us how ve depart from the health 
and natural piety of the pleasant ones. 

What seems i neon irovi^rti hie in Che case 
dreams is, that they are most apt to take place 
when the body is most affected. They seem 
to tnm most upon us when the suspension of 
the will bos been reduced to its most helpless 
state by indulgence. The door of the fancy is 
left withoul its keeper, and forth issue, pell- 
mell, the whole rout of ideas or images, which 
had been stored within the brain, and kept t( 
their respective duties. They are like t 
school let loose, or the winds in Virgil, oi 
Lord Anson's drunken sailors at Punamn, who 
dressed theioselves up in all sorts of ridiculou 
apparel. 

We were about to say, that being writen 
we are of necessity dreamers ; fur thinking 
disposes the bodily faculties to be more than 
usually affected by the causes that generally 
produce dreaming. But exiremes apjiear (a 
meet on this, as on other occasions, at least as 
far as the meditative power is concerned ; for 
there is an escellenl reasooer now living, « 
telling another that he was not fond of the 
wilder partsof the .^ratios iV^tn, was answered 
with great felicilj,"Then you never dream." 
It turned out that he really dreamt little. 
Here the link is impaired that connects a ten- 
dency to indigestion with thinking on the one 
hand, and dreaming on the other. If we 4>t« 
to believe Herodotus, the Atlantes, an African 
people, never dreamt ; which Montaigne i 
willing to Bttlihute to their never having eate 
anything that died of itself. It is to be pre- 
sumed that he looked upon their temperance 
as a matter of course. The same philosopher, 
who was a deep thinker and of a delicate con- 
stitution, informs us that he himself dreamt 
but sparingly ; but Uien when he did, his 
dreams were fantastic though cheexful. This is 
the very triumph of the animal spirits, lo unite 
the strangeness of sick dreams with the cheer- 
fulness of healthy ones. To these exceptions 
against the usual theories we may add, that 
dn^ains are by no means modihed of necesi *' 
by what the oiind has been occupied will 
the course of tho day, or even of montlis ; for 
during our two years' confinement in prison, 
WB did not dream more than IwJeeof onr chief 
subjects of rellection, the prison itself not ex- 
cepted.* The two dreams were both connected 
with the latter.and both the same. We fancied 
that we had slipped out of jail, and gone i 
the theatre, where we were horrified by »eeiDg 
the faces of the whole audience unexpected!/ 
turned upon us. 
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It is certain' enough, however, that dreams 
in general proceed from indigestion ; and it 
appears nearly as much so, that they are more 
or less strange according to the wiUdng fancy 
of the dreamer. 

AU dreams, as in old Galen I have read. 
Are fh>m repletion and complexion bred. 
From rising fames of indigested food. 
And noxiooM humours that infect the blood. 
— Whoi choler orerflows, then dreams are bred 
Of flames, and all the family of red. 
~<}holer adust congeals the blood with fear. 
Then black bulls toss us, and black derils tear. 
In sanguine airy dreams aloft we bound. 
With rheums oppress'd, we sink, in rivers drown'd.* 
Drydxn's Cock and the Fox, from Chaocsb. 

Again, in another passage, which is worth 
quoting instead of the original, and affords a 
good terse specimen of the author's versifi- 
cation : — 



Dreams are but interludes which Fancy makes ; 
When Monarch Reason sleeps, this mimic wakes ; 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 
A mob of cobblers and a court of kings : * 
Light fumes are merry, grosser fumes are sad : 
Both are the reasonable soul run mad ; 
And many monstrous forms in sleep we see, 
Tliat neither were, nor are, nor e'er can be. 
Sometimes forgotten things, long cast behind. 
Rush forward in the brain, and oome to mind. 
The nurse's legoids are for truths receired, 
And the man dreams but what the boy beUered ; 
Sometimes we but rehearse a former play. 
The night restores our actions done by day ; 
As hounds in sleep will open for their prey. 
In short, the farce of dreams is of a piece, 
Chimeras all; and more absurd or less. 
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It is probable that a trivial degree of indi- 
gestion will give rise to very fantastic dreams 
in a fanciful mind ; while, on the other hand, 
a good orthodox repletion is necessary towards 
a fanciful creation in a dull one. It shall 
make an epicure, of any vivacity, act as many 
parts in his sleep as a tragedian, ^for that 
night only." The inspirations of veal, in par- 
ticular, are accounted extremely Delphic ; 
Italian pickles partake of the same spirit of 
Dante; and a butter-boat shall contain as 
many ghosts as Charon's. 

There is a passage in Lucian, which would 
have made a good subject for those who painted 
the temptations of the saints. It is a descrip- 
tion of the City of Dreams, very lively and 
crowded. We quote after Natalis Comes, not 
having the True History by us. The city, we 
are told, stands in an immense plain, sui^ 
rounded by a thick forest of tall poppy-trees, 
and enormous mandragoras. The plain is also 
full of all 6ort» of somniculous plants, and the 
trees are haunted with multitudes of owls and 
bats, but no other bird. The city is washed by 
the river Lethe, called by others the Night- 
bringer, whose course is inaudible, and like the 



* Perhaps a misprint for 

A court of cobblers and a mob of kings. 



flowing of oil. (Spenser's follower, Browne, has 
been here: 

Where consort none other fowl. 
Save the bat and sullen owl ; 
Where flows Lethe without ooU, 
Softly, like a stream of oil. 

Inner Tempie JTosk.) 

There are two gates to the city : one of horn, 
in which almost everything that can happen in 
sleep is represented, as in a transparency ; the 
other of ivory, in which the dreams are but 
dimly shadowed. The principal temple is thai 
of Night ; and there are others, dedicated to 
Truth and Falsehood, who have oracles. The 
population consists of Dreams, who are of ao 
infinite variety of shape. Some are small and 
slender ; others distorted, humped, and mon- 
strous ; others proper and tall, with blooming 
good-tempered faces. Others, again, have 
terrible countenances, are winged, and seem 
eternally threatening the city with some cala- 
mity; while others walk about in the pomp 
and garniture of kings. If any mortal comet 
into the place, there is a multitude of domestie 
Dreams, who meet him with offers of service ; 
and they are followed by some of the others 
that bring him good or bad news, generally 
false ; for the inhabitants of that city are, for 
the most part, a lying and crafty generation, 
speaking one thing and thinking another. 
This is having a new advantage over na. 
Only think of the mental reservation of m 
Dream ! 

If Lucian had divided his city into rankt 
and denominations, he might possibly have 
classed them under the heads of Dreams Lofly, 
Dreams Ludicrous, Dreams Pathetic, Dreams 
Horrible, Dreams Bodily Painful or Pleasant, 
Dreams of Common Life, Dreams of New 
Aspects of Humanity ; Dreams Mixed, Fan- 
tastic, and utterly Confused. He speaks of 
winged ones, wliich is judicious, for they are 
very common ; but unless Natalis Comes, who 
is not a very bright person, misrepresents him, 
he makes them of the mehmcholy class, which, 
in general, they are not. 

In airy sanguine dreams aloft we bound. 

Nothing is more common, or usually more 
pleasant, than to dream of flying. It is one 
of the best specimens of the race ; for beaidee 
being agreeable, it is made up of the dreams 
of ordinary life and those of surprising combi- 
nation. Thus the dreamer sometimes thinks 
he is flying in unknown regions, sometimes 
skimming only a few inches above the ground, 
and wondering he never did it before. He 
will even dream that he is dreaming about it ; 
and yet is so fully convinced of its feasibility, 
and so astonished at his never having hit upon 
so delightful a truism, that he is reeolved to 
practise it the moment he wakes. ** One has 
only," says he, *^ to give a little spring with 
one's foot, so, and— oh ! it 's the easiest and 
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moat obvions thing in the world. Fll always 
•kim hereafter." We dreamt once that a 
woman set np some Flying Rooms, as a person 
does a tavern. We went to try them, and 
nothing could be more satisfactory and com- 
mon-place on all sides. The landlady wel- 
comed us with a curtsey, hoped for friends and 
ftToiirs, &c.,and then showed us into a spacious 
room, not round, as might be expected, but 
long, and after the usual dining fa^ion. 
* Perhaps, Sir," said she, ^ you would like to 
try the room." Upon which we made no more 
adoi, but sprung up and made two or three 
genteel circuits ; now taking the height of it, 
like a house-lark, and then cutting the angles, 
like a swallow. ** Very pretty flying indeed," 
■aid we, * and very moderate." 

A house for the purpose of taking flights in, 
when the open air was to be had for nothing, 
is ftntastic enough ; but what shall we say to 
those confoundings of all time, place, and sub- 
stance^ which are constantly happening to per- 
sons of any creativeness of stomach? Thus, 
yon shall meet a friend in a gateway, who be- 
sides being your friend shall be your enemy ; 
and besides being Jones or Tomkins, shall be 
a boll ; and besides asking you in, shall oppose 
yonr entrance. Nevertheless you are not at 
all surprised ; or if surprised, you are only so 
at something not surprising. To be Tomkins 
and a bull at once, is the most ordinary of com- 
mon-places ; but that, being a bull, he should 
have homsy is what astonishes you ; and you 
are amased at his not being in Holbom or the 
Btiand, where he never lived. To be in two 
places at once is not uncommon to a dreamer. 
He will also be young and old at the same time, 
a schoolbey and a man ; will live many years 
in a few minutes, like the Sultan who dipped 
his head in the tub of water ; will be fuU of 
seal and dialogue upon some matter of indif- 
ference ; go to the opera with a dish under his 
arm, to be in the fashion ; talk faster in verse 
than prose ; and ask a set of horses to a musi- 
cal party, telUng them that he knows they will 
be pleased, because blue is the general wear, 
and Mozart has gone down to Gloucestershire, 
to fit up a house for Epaminondas. 

It is a curious proof of the concern which 
body has in these^vagaries, that when you dream 
of any particular limb being in pain, you shall 
most likely have gone to sleep in a posture that 
affects it. A weight on the feet will produce 
dreams in which you are rooted to the ground, 
or caught by a goblin out of the earth. A 
cramped hand or leg shall get you tortured in 
the Inquisition ; and a head too much thrown 
back, give you the sense of an interminable visi- 
tation of stifling. The nightmare, the heaviest 
pnnisher of repletion, will visit some persons 
merely for lying on their bocks ; which shows how 
orach it is concerned in a particular condition of 
the frame. Sometimes it lies upon the chest like 
a vital lump. Sometimes it comes in the guise 



of a horrid dwarf, or malignant little hag, who 
grins in your teeth and will not let you rise. 
Its most common enormity is to pin you to the 
ground with excess of fear, while something 
dreadful is coming up, a goblin or a mad bulL 
Sometimes the horror is of a very elaborate 
description, such as being spell-bound in an old 
house, which has a mysterious and shocking 
possessor. He is a gigantic deformity, and 
will pass presently through the room in which 
you are sitting. Ue comes, not a giant, but a 
dwarf, of the most strange and odious descrip- 
tion, hairy, spider-like, and chuckling. His 
mere passage is unbearable. The agony arises 
at every step. You would protest against so 
malignant a sublimation of the shocking, but 
are unable to move or speak. At length you give 
loud and long-drawn g^roans, and start up with 
a pnctematural effort, awake. 

Mr. Coleridge, whose sleeping imagination is 
proportioned to his waking, has described a 
fearful dream of mental and bodily torture. 
As the beautiful poems of Chrittabdf &c. which 
accompany it, seem to have been too imagina- 
tive to be understood by the critics, and conse- 
quently have wanted the general attention 
which the town are pleased to give or otherwise 
according to the injunctions of those gentlemen, 
we shall indulge ourselves in extracting the 
whole of it. It is entitled the Paint of Sleq>. 

Ero on my bed my limbs I lay. 

It hath not been my uae to pray 

With moving lips on bended knees ; 

But silently, by slow degrees, 

My spirit I to lore compose, 

In humble trust mine eye-lids close, 

With reverential resignation. 

No wifth conceived, no thought express'd ! 

Only a sent€ of supplication, 

A sense o'er all my soul imprest, 

That I am weak, yet not unblcst. 

Since in me, round me, everywhere 

Eternal Strength and Wisdom ara 

But yester-nlght I pray'd aloud 

In anguish and in sgony. 

Up-starting from tho fiendish crowd 

Of shapes and thoughts that tortured me ; 

A lurid light, a trampling throng, 

Sense of intolerable wrong. 

And whom I scom'd, tliose only strong ! 

Thirst of revenge, the powerless will, 

StUl bafifled, and yet burning still ! 

Desire with loathing strangely mix'd 

On wild or hateful objects fix'd. 

Fantastic passions ! madd'ning brawl ' 

And shame and terror over all ! 

Deeds to bo hid which were not hid. 

Which all confused I could not know. 

Whether I suffcr'd, or I did : 

For all secni'd guilt, remorse or woe. 

My own or others Htill the same. 

Life-stifling fear, soul-stifling shamo ! 

So two nights pass'd : the night's dismay 
Badden'd and stunn'd the coming day. 
Sleep, tho wide blessing, seem'd to me 
Distemper's worst calamity. 
The third night, when my own loud scream 
Ilad waked me from the fiendish dream, 
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O'ercome with sufferlngB strange and wild, 
I wept as I bad been a child ; 
And having tbua by tears subdued 
My anguish to a milder mood, 
8uoh punishments, I said, were due 
To natures deepllest stain'd with sin : 
For aye entempesting anew 
Th' unfathomable hell within 
The horror of tlicir deeds to view. 
To know and loathe, yet wish to do ! 
Buch griefs with such men well agree* 
But wherefore, wherefore fall on me ? 
To be beloved is all I need. 
And whom I love, I love indeed. 

This is the dream of a poet, and does not end 
with the question of a philosopher. We do 
not pretend to determine why we should have 
any pains at all. It is enough for us, in our 
attempt to diminish them, that there are more 
pleasant than painful excitements in the world, 
and that many pains are the causes of pleasure. 
But what if these pains are for the same end ! 
What if all this heaping and war of agonies 
were owing to the author*8 having taken too 
little exercise, or eaten a heavier supper than 
ordinary I But then the proportion I What 
proportion, it may be asked, is there between 
the sin of neglected exercise and such infernal 
visitations as these ! We answer, — the propor- 
tion, not of the particular offence, but of the 
general consequences. We have before observ- 
ed, but it cannot be repeated too often, that 
Nature, charitable as any poet or philosopher 
can be upon the subject of merit and demerit, 
&c. seems to insist, beyond anything else, upon 
our taking care of the mould in which she has 
cast us ; or in other words, of that ground- work 
of all comfort, that box which contains the 
jewel of existence, our health. On turning to 
the preceding poem in the book, entitled Kubla 
Khan, we perceive that in his introduction to 
that pleasanter vision, the author speaks of the 
present one as the dream of pain and disease. 
Kubla Khan, which was meditated under the 
effects of opium, he calls " a psychological curi- 
osity." It is so ; but it is also, and still more, 
a Bomatological or bodily one ; for body will 
effect these things upon the mind, when the 
mind can do no such thing upon itself; and 
therefore the shortest, most useful, and most 
philosophical way of proceeding, is to treat the 
phenomenon in the manner most serviceable to 
the health and comfort of both. We subjoin 
the conclusion of Kubla Khan, as beginning 
with an exquisite piece of music, and ending 
with a most poetical phantasm : — 

A damsel with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw ; 
It was an Abyssinian nudd. 
And on her dulcimer she play*d» 

Btnging of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within ma 
Her symphimy and song. 
To such a deep delight 'twould win me. 
That with mudo loud and long 



I would build that dome in air. 
That sunny dome ! those caves of ioe ! 
And all who heard should see them there. 
And all should cry Beware, Beware^ 
His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 
Weave a circle round him thrice. 
And close your eyes with holy dread ; 
For he on honey-dew hath fed. 
And diank of the milk of Pandiaei 

If horrible and fantastic dreams are the most 
perplexing, there are pathetic ones more sad- 
dening. A friend dreaming of the loss of hit 
friend, or a lover of that of his mistress, or a 
kinsman of that of a dear relation, is steeped in 
the bitterness of death. To wake and find it 
not true, — what a delicious sensation is that I 
On the other hand, to dream of a friend or a 
beloved relative restored to us, — to live over 
again the hours of childhood at the knee of a 
beloved mother, to be on the eve of marrying 
an affectionate mistress, with a thousand other 
joys snatched back out of the grave^ and too 
painful to dwell upon, — what a dreary rush of 
sensation comes like a shadow upon us when 
we wake ! How true, and divested of all that 
is justly called conceit in poetry, is that termi- 
nation of Milton's sonnet on dreaming of his 
deceased wife, — 

But oh, as to embrace me she Indined, 

I waked ; she fled ; and day brought bade my nli^t. 

It is strange that so good and cordial a critic 
as Warton should think this a mere conceit on 
his blindness. An allusion to his blindne« 
may or may not be involved in it ; but the 
sense of returning shadow on the mind is tme 
to nature, and must have been experienced by 
every one who has lost a person dear to hinL 
There is a beautiful sonnet by Camoens on a 
similar occasion ; a small canzone by Sanai- 
zaro, which ends with saying, that althou|?h he 
waked and missed his lady^s hand in his, he 
still tried to cheat himself by keeping his eyes 
shut ; and three divine dreams of Laura by 
Petrarch, Sonnet xxxiv. Vol. 2. Sonnet lxxix. 
ib. and the canzone beginning 

Quando il soave mio fldo oooforto. 

But we must be cautious bow we think of 
the poets on this most poetical subject, or we 
shall write three articles instead of one. At 
it is, we have not left ourselves room for tome 
very agreeable dreams, which we meant to hare 
taken between these our gallant and imaginap 
tive sheets. They must be interrupted, as they 
are apt to be, like the young lady's in the Adr 
venture$ of a Lapdog, who blushing divinel/i 
had just uttered the words, ** My Lord, I am 
wholly yours," when she was awaked by the 
jumping up of that officious little puppy. 
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* the other dny with thp following 
TiptioD of ui animal of qualify in u bio- 
■hkal Dictitmar}' Ihat was publish c J in the 
r 17117. uid H-liich in one of the most 

lag »od apiritrd publiratiaas of the kiud 
Itwv renmnbM' to hare Been. The writer 
I giV9 bU authorit}' for this particular 
, BD tlutt it wu prolmbly furnished from 
■«WD knomrWgp; but that the B««>uiit it a, 
M«s^ is evident. Indeed, vith the excep- 
iiaf OD* or two eccenliiriiies of prudonee 
b ratlirr lean to the siite of an excess of 
it is but an indiriduu] description, re- 
o a numeroui class of [he umo nature, 
IT toDn«hed witli horn and hound in 
fcwBWtij, and iiiKTiniena of wliich tuv to he 
JM bM* and there still.* The title we have 
pat lb* bead of it is not quite correct nnd 

MMva ««ough as a definition ; since, pro- 

Blnty >P^kiiigt we lords of the creation ore all 
^MMtn bbIbwIs; but the mere animal, or bodilj 
brealhinp &culty, is combined in us more 
!■■ witk intellect and aentiment ; and of 
. ■ reftlunnenlsaf the perception, few bipeds 
I ihal fa*** arrived at the dignii; of a coat and 
^Inf o partaken so Ultleas the noble squire 
« MB. Uaw for sotno of us, who lake our- 
r very rational persons, do or do not go 
'e shall perhaps see in the course 

Honunrable William Hastings, a 
■■ of A very singular character," says 
nnnt, ** lived in the year 1638, and by 
, . -Htj was son. brother, and uncle to the 
■ td Haaiingdini. He wa» pemdventure 
IhI in onr age, or rather the copy of our 
t BobUitjr, in hunting, not in warlike 

nm T^rj low, very strong, and very 
f a r«>ddish flaxen hair ; hia clothes 
lUi, and never all worth, when atif, 
.Aa. 

rmMe wu ;>erfect1y of the old fusliion, 
dat iif a htr;,'e park wi<tl slocked with 
I near the hnufie rabbits to serve his 
nuaf fish-ponds ; gmat store of 
I lintber ; a bowling-green in it, lung 
r«, sad full of high ridges, it being 
■ bvallrd Riu-H it was plowed: tliey 
idiBndbowU; and It had a banqueting 

* a stand, a large one, built in a tree. 
jPSvlMfil all manner of sport hounds, that 

'l, tax, ban-, utter, and badger; and 

nganddiort-tting'd. He had all sorts 

» Car fisli : he had a walk in the New 

1 the manor of Christ Church : 

it anfiplied hint with red deer, sea and 
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river fish. And indeed all his neighbours' 
grounds and royalties were free to him ; who 
bestowed all his time on these sports, but what 
ho borrowed to caress his neighboura' wives 
and daughters ; there being n 
hia walks, of the degree of a yeoman's wife, 
and under the sgeof forty, but it was extremely 
her fault, if he was not intimately acquainted 
with her. This madehim very popular; always 
speaking kindly to tlie hu8t)and, brother, or 
father, who was to boot very welcome to hia 
house whenever he came. 

"There he found beef, pudding, and small 
beer in great plenty ; a house not so neatly 
kept as to shame him or his duFty shoes ; 
(he great ball strewed with marrow-boDei, 
full of bawks, perches, hounds, spaniels, and 
terriers ; the upper side of the hall bung with 
the fox skinsof this and the last year's killing; 
here and there a pole-cat intermixed ; game- 
keepers' and hunters' poles in great abundance, 

" 'J'he partonr was a great room as properly 
furnished. On a great hearth, paved with 
brick,layBometorriers,and the choicest hounds 
and spaniels. Beldam but two of the great 
chairs had litters of young cats in them, which 
were not to be disturbed ; he having always 
'hrcc or four attending him at dinner, and a 
little white round stick of fourteen inches long 
lying by his trencher, that he might dofendsuch 
meat as he had no mind to part with to them. 

" The windows, which were very large, served 
for places to lay his arrows, crusa-bows, stone- 
bows, and other such like ncoutrements. The 
comers of the room, full of the best chose 
hunting and hawking poles. An oyster table 
at the lower eud ; which was of constant use, 
twice a day, all the year round. For he never 
failed to eat oysters, before dinner and supper, 
through all seasons : the neighbouring town of 
Pool supplied him with them. 

" The upper part of the room had two snutll 
tables and a desk, on the one aide of which 
was aChurch Bible, and, on the other, the Book 
of Martyrs. On the tables were hawks'-boods, 
bells, and such like ; two or throe old green 
hats, with their crowns thrust in, su as to hold 
ten or a dozen eggs, which were of a pheasant 
kind of poultry, which he took much care of, 
and fed himself. In the whole of the desk 
were store of tobacco-pipes that bad been used. 

" On one side of this end of the room was the 
door of a ctoaet, wherein stood the strong beer 
and the wine, which never came tlience but in 
single glasses, that being the rule of the house 
exactly observed. For he never exceeded in 
drink, or permitted it. 

■■ On the other side was the door inlo as old 
chspel. Dot used for devotion. The pulpit, 
as the safest place, was never wanting of % 
cold chine of beef, venison pasty, gammon of 
bacon, or great apple-pye, with iliick cmst 
extremely baked. Histablecosthimnutmucli, 
Ihongh it was good to eat at. 
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** His sports supplied all but beef and mutton ; 
except Fridays, when he had the best of salt 
fish (as well as other fish) he could get ; and 
was the day his neighbours of best quidity most 
visited him. He never wanted a London pud- 
ding, and always sung it in with 'My peart 
lies therein-a.' He drank a glass or two of 
wine at meals ; very often syrup of gilliflowers 
in his sack ; and had always a tun glass with- 
out feet, stood bjr him, holing a pint of small 
beer, which he often stirred with rosemary. 

^ He was well-natured, but soon angry; ccdling 
his servants bastards and cuckoldy knaves ; 
in one of which he often spoke truth to his own 
knowledge, and sometimes in both, though of 
the same man. He lived to be an hundred ; 
never lost his eye-sight, but always wrote and 
read without spectacles ; and got on horse- 
back without help. Until past four-score, he 
rode to the death of a stag as well as any." 

It is clear, that this worthy personage was 
nothing more than a kind of beaver or badger 
in human shape. We imagine him haunting 
the neighbourhood in which he lived, like a pet 
creature, who had acquired a certain iEgyptian 
godship among the natives ; now hunting for 
his fish, now for his flesh, now fawning after 
his uncouth fashion upon a pretty girl, and now 
snarling and contesting a bone with his dogs. 
We imagine him the animal principle personi- 
fied ; a symbol on horseback ; a jolly dog sitting 
upright at dinner, like a hieroglyphic on a 
pedestal. 

Buffbn has a subtle answer to those who argue 
for the rationality of bees. He says that the 
extreme order of their proceedings, and the 
undeviating apparent forethought with which 
they anticipate and provide for a certain geome- 
trical necessity in a part of the structure of their 
hives, are only additional proofs of the force of 
instinct. They have an instinct for the order, 
and an instinct for the anticipation ; and they 
prove that it is not reason, by never striking 
out anything new. The same thing is observ- 
able in our human animal. What would be 
reason or choice in another man, is to be set 
down in him to poverty of ideas. If Tasso had 
been asked the reason of his always wearing 
black, he would probably have surprised the 
in(iuirer by a series of observations on colour, 
and dignity, and melancholy, and the darkness 
of his fate ; but if Petrarch or Boccaccio had 
discussed the matter with him, he might have 
changed it to purple. A lady, in the same 
manner, wears black, because it suits her com- 
plexion, or is elegant at all times, or because 
it is at once piquant and superior. But in 
spring, she may choose to put on the colours of 
the season, and in summer to be gaudier with 
the butterfly. Chir squire had an instinct to- 
wards the colour of green, because he saw it 
about him. He took it from what he lived in, 
like a cameleon, and never changed it, because 
he could live in no other sphere. We sec that 



his green suit was never worth five pounds ; 
and nothing, we dare say, could have induced 
him to let it mount up to that sum. He would 
have had it grow on him, if he could, like a green 
monkey. Thus again with his bowling-greeo. 
It was not penuriousness that hindered him 
from altering it, but he had no more idea of 
changing the place than the place itself. As 
change of habit is frightful to some men, from 
vivacity of affection or imagination, and the 
strangeness which they anticipate in the noveUy, 
so Mr. Hastings was never tempted out of a 
custom, because he had no idea of anything 
else. He would no more think of altering the 
place he burrowed in, than a tortoise or a wild 
rabbit. He was feres naturce^ — a regular beast 
of prey ; though he mingled something of the 
generosity of the lion with the lurking of the 
fox and the mischievous sporting of the cat 
He would let other animals feed with him, 
only warning them off occasionally with that 
switch of his, instead of a claw. He bad the 
same liberality of instinct towards the jtmng 
of other creatures, as we see in the hen and 
the goat. He would take care of their egg% 
if he had a mind ; or furnish them with milk. 
His very body was badger-like. It was^ ^ very 
low, very strong, and very active ; " and 1m 
had a coarse fell of hair. A good housewife 
might have called his house a kennel, withoot 
being abusive. What the ladies of tie Hunt- 
ingdon family thought of it, if ever they came 
to see him, we do not know ; but next to 
hearing such a fellow as Squire Weston talk, 
must have been the horror of his human kin- 
dred in treading those menageries, his hall and 
parlour. They might turn the lines of Chancer 
into an exclamation : — 

What hawkis dtten on the perch shore ! 
What houndifl Uggen on the floor adovn ! 

Then the marrow-bones, the noise, and, to a 
delicate ancle, the sense of danger ! Conceive 
a timid stranger, not, very welcome, obliged to 
pass through the great hidl. The whole animal 
world is up. The well-mouthed hounds begin 
barking, the mastiff bays, the terriers snap, the 
hawks sidle and stare, the poultry gobble, the 
cats growl and up with their backs. At last^ 
the Hastings makes his appearance, and laaghe 
like a goblin. 

Three things are specially observable in oar 
hero : first, that his religion as well as literature 
was so entirely confined to faith, that it allowed 
him to turn his household chapel into a larder, 
and do anything else he pleased, short of noi 
ranking the BMe and Book of Mariyn with his 
other fixtures : — second, that he carried his 
prudential instincts to a pitch unusual in a 
country squire, who can rarely refrain from 
making extremes meet with humanity in this 
instance : — and third, that his proneness to the 
animal part of love, never finding him in a con- 
dition to be so brutal, as drinking renders a 
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gftlluit of tills tort, left bimself aa veil as I 
Mhra in miSdcut good humour, not only to 
get him forpren by the fenutlee, but to net 
bMlly soil Ihj lolmted b; tliu mvn. He waa 
M tvmtitrBte iu his lii|iiur*B nne of his cstn, ' 
driaking only to quencb tbiret, and leaving off 
wlipti hehoileDough. This )<erliupe was partly 
owing to hi* rank, which did not reader it . 
it«ct«Hiry to bis imporUuice to be emalauB with | 
hia bottle amoug the iquires. As to some 
pBTequefltionsceoncclpd with the promiKuoas 
iwturc ofhia iunonrs,aii animal so totally given 
Dp to hiB inatiocta as he was, can hardly bo 
held reapuunilile upon such points ; though 
tbej are worth the consideration of Ibose who 
in tbcir old age underloke to be moral as 
wall BS proRigate, If Mr. Hastings's notion 
«u ^ood and even useful, so far us it showed 
llw nAliir:il good-hnmour of that passion in 
human brings, where aicknesa or jealousy is out 
of theqnestion, inevery other respect it was'as 
poor nnd pultry as could be. There was not a 
•ingle ides in it beyond one of his bounds. It 
*>• mitirely groas and supcrhciat, without sen- 
timmt, without choice, without a thousand 

witllont the least perception of a beauty beyond 
thv mere absence of age. The most idiotical 
tcold in thu viltsge, ' under forty," was to him 
» deaintbli' object. The most lovcable woman 
in ibe world above it, was lost upon him. Such 
lann do not even enjoy the charms they sup- 
fme. Tliey do not see a twenti<>tb part of tlio 
extenal gruces. They rriticise beauty in the 
Unguage of a horse-jockey; and the jockey, or 
Ibe hors« himscdf, knows just as much about it 
u they. 

In short, to be candid on all udes with the 
very earthy memory of the Honourable Mr, 
Willi»m Ilsstings, we take a person of his 
description to be a good specimen of the animal 
patt of the human nature, and cliiefly on this 
kceonnt. that the animal preserves ita health. 
There indeed itbasBomethiug to say for itself; 
nor mnst we conceal our belief, that upon this 
gTOond alone, the Hastings must have bad sen- 
sations in the course of his life, which many on 
intellectual person might envy. Ilia percep- 
tions must have been of a vague sort, but 
they were in all probability exquisitely clear 
and unalloyed. He must have had all the 
plensnro from the sunshine and the freah air, 
that a healthy body without a, mind in it con 
have ; ami wo may guess from the days of 
cbildhdod, what those feelinga maylresemble, in 
their pleasantness, aa well as vagueness. At 
tbe age of a hundred he waa ablu to read and 
write withont spectacles ; not bolter perhaps 
tJtan he did at fifteen, bat as well. At a hun- 
dred, he WHS truly an old boy, and no more 
thtraght of putting on spectacles than an eagle. 
Why should he t His blood bod run clear for 
a century with exercise and natural living. He 
had not baked it black and " heavy Uiick " 



over a fire, nor dimmed the windows of hia 
perception with the smoke. 

but he wanted a sonl to turn hia perceptions 
to their proper account I — Uo did so. Let us 
then, who see mare than he did, contrive ti 
see fair play between body and mind. It is by 
observing the aepnratc extremes of perfection, 
to which body and mind may arrive, in thoae 
who do not now know to unite both, that we 
may learn how to produce a human beiug more 
enviable than either the heolthiaat of fox- 
hunten or the most nnearthly of saints. It ia 
remarkable, that the same ancient family, 
which, among the variety and finenesa! of ita 
productions, put forth this specimen of bodily 
humanity, edified the world not long after 
with as complete a specimen of the other half 
of buman nature. Mr. William Hastings' 
soul seems to have come too late for bis body, 
and to have remained afterwards upou earth in 
tbe «hape of hia fair kinswoman, the lAdy 
Elizabeth Hastings, daughter of Theophilus, 
seventh E^rl of Huntingdon. An account of 
her follows tbat of her animal kinsman, and ii 
a most extraordinary contrast. This is tbe 
lady who is celebrated by Sir Richard Steele 
in the Tadtr under the name of ABpssio, — a 
title which must bave startled her a little. 
But with the elegance of the panegyric she 
would have found it hard not to he pleased, 
notwithstanding ber modesty. " These ancients 
would be OB much Bstonished to see in 
same age so illustrinus a pattern to all who 
lovo things praiseworthy, as the divine Aspasio. 
Methinks 1 now see ber walking in her garden 
Uke our first parent, with unaffected charm*, 
before beauty had spectators, and bearing 
celestial, conscious virtue in her aspect. Her 
countenance is the lively picture of her mi 
which is the seat of honour, tmtt^ compassiun, 
knowledge, and innocence : — 

' Then dwdla Uw •ann ut rloe snd pllr tact' 

" In the midst of the most ample fortnne, 
and veneration of all that beheld and knew 
her, withuut the least affectation, she consults 
retirement, the contemplation of her own being, 
and that supreme power which bestowed it. 
Without the learning of schools, or knowledge 
of a long course of arguments, she goes on in a 
steady course of virtue, and adds to the seve- 
rity of tbe last ago all the freedom and ease of 
tbe present. Ihe language and mien of a 
court she is possessed of in the highest degree ; 
bat the simplicity and humble thoughts of a 
cottage are ber more welcome entertainment. 
Aa[Muiia ia a female philosopher, who does not 
only live up to the resignation of the most 
retired lives of the ancient sages, but also the 
schemes and plans which they thought beauti- 
ful, though inimitable. This lady is tbe most 
exact economist, without appearing busy ; tbe 
most strictly virtuous, without tasting the 
praise of it ; and shuns applause with as much 
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industry as others do reproach. This character 
is so particular, that it will be very easily fixed 
on her only, by all that know her, but I dare 
say she will be the last to find it out.'* — TaUer, 
No. XLii. July 16, 1709. 

This character was written when Lady Eliza- 
beth was twenty-eight*^. She passed the rest 
of her life agreeably to it, relieving families, 
giving annuities, contributing to the mainte- 
nance of schools and university-scholars, and 
all the while behaving with extraordinary 
generosity to her kindred, and keeping up a 
noble establishment. Those whom such a de- 
scription incites to know more of her, will find 
a good summary of her way of life in Miss 
Hays's Female Biography, — a work, by the way, 
which contrives to be at once conventional and 
liberal, and ought to be in possession of all her 
countrywomen. 

Miss Hays informs us, that the close of this 
excellent person's life was as suffering as it 
was patient. An accidental contusion in her 
bosom, at an early period of life, had left 
the seeds of a cancer, which for many years 
she disregarded. About a year and a half 
before her death she was obliged to undergo 
an amputation of the part affected, which she 
did with a noble and sweet fortitude, described 
in a very touching manner by another of her 
biographers. ** Her ladyship," he tells us, 
''underwent this painful operation with sur- 
prising patience and resolution ; she shewed 
no reluctancy, no struggle or contention ; only, 
indeed, towards the end of the operation die 
drew inch a sufh as any compassionate reader may 
when he hears this.'* This is one of the truest 
and most pathetic things we remember to have 
read. Unfortunately, the amputation, though 
it promised well for a time, did no good at last. 
The disorder returned with greater malignity, 
and after submitting to it with her usual 
patience, and exhorting her household and 
friends, upon her death-bed, in a high strain of 
enthusiasm, she expired on the 22d December, 
17H9, in the fifty-seventh year of her age. 
** Her character in miniature," says the biogra- 
pher just quoted, ''is this. She was a lady of 
the exactest breeding, of fine intellectual en- 
dowments, filled with divine wisdom, renewed 
in the spirit of her mind, fired with the love of 
her Creator, a friend to ail the world, mortified 
in soul and body, and to everything that is 
earthly, and a little lower than the angels." 
He has a mysterious anecdote of her in the 
course of his account. " The following remark- 
able circumstance happened to her in her 
youth. A young lady, of less severity of man- 
ners than herself, invited her once to an enter- 
tainment over a romance, and very dear did 
she pay for it; what evil tinctures she took 

* It in attributed by the Annotatore to Congrere,— I 
know not on what authority. If I know anything of style, 
I can swear it was Steele's. The moral elegance and faith 
of it, and the turn of the words, are all his. 



from it I cannot tell, but this I can, that the 
remembrance of it would now and then annoy 
her spirit down into declining life." Miss Hays 
concludes the memoir In the Female Biographf 
with informing us, that " she was fond of her 
pen, and frequently employed herself in writ- 
ing ; but, previous to her death, destroyed the 
greater part of her papers. Her fortune, 
beauty, and amiable qualities^ procured her 
many solicitations to change her state ; but 
she preferred, in a single and independent life^ 
to be mistress of her actions and the disposi- 
tion of her income." 

It seems pretty clear from all these accounts, 
that this noble-hearted woman,notwith8tanding 
her beauty and sweet temper, was as imperfect 
a specimen of animal humanity as her kinsman 
was of spiritual. We are far from meaning to 
prefer his state of existence. We confess that 
there arc many persons we have read of, whom 
we would rather have been, than the most 
saintly of solitary spirits ; but the mere reflec- 
tion of the good which Lady Elizabeth did to 
others, would not allow us a moment's hesi- 
tation, if compelled to choose between m- 
habiting her infirm tenement and the joUy 
vacuity of Honourable William. At the same 
time, it is evident that the fair saint neglected 
the earthly part of herself in a way neither as 
happy-making nor as pious as she took it for. 
Perhaps the example of her kinsman tended 
to assist this false idea of what is pleasing to 
heaven, and made her a little too peremptory 
against herself ; but what hnd not her lovers a 
right to say! For our parts, had we lived 
then, and been at all fitted to aspire to a 
return of her regard, we should have thought 
it a very unfair and intolerable thing of her 
to go on doing the most exquisite and seducing 
actions in the world, and tell us that she 
wished to be mistress of her own time and 
generosities. So she might, and yet have been 
generous to us as well as to the charity boys. 
But setting this aside (and the real secret is to 
be found, perhaps, in matters into which we 
cannot inquire), a proper attention to that 
beauteous form which her spirit inhabited 
might have done great good to herself. She not 
only lived nearly half a century less than her 
kinsman, and thus shortened a useful life, but 
the less healthy state of her blood rendered 
even a soul like hers liable to incursions of 
melancholy to the last moment of her exist- 
ence. If it be said that this stimulated her 
the more to extract happiness out of the hap- 
piness of others, we do not deny that it may 
have done so ; nor do we pretend to say that 
this might not have been her best state of 
existence for herself and all of us, if we could 
inquire into matters hidden from our sight. 
But upon that principle, so might her relation's. 
It is impossible to ai*gue to any purpose upon 
these assumptions, which are only good for 
patience, not for action. William Hastings 
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•a all bodUj conforl ; Eliinbeth Hastinga 
«■> >0 ibmiIbI gnat. Uow for the liuLilily uf 
Ik* Iknmrr lo gtwta of pusion, u well as [lie 
Akn ciiodilioosof his Wing,B«ttti>il Ibc balunre 
«Kk hrr ncceaot* for bein|[ patient, jl is im- 
fMaMi- ta ^jr ; fanC it is eU}' sni) rigbt to say, 
Ita BvUrdv would likt- lo iindi;r|;a o|ter(iliunii 
i» ■ cBBt-vr, or to dii! Ill tifly-scven, wben tbej 
naU iive hMllfailj In a huniired. 

Wku. tben. is unr roaeluiion I This: that 
Ar jnfrr point of hiimuiil; lies between tbe 
l«a aalarvs, tliuu^ not ■! equal dist«Dces ; th? 
*t jKnMbie euDi of kkjiiiinesa for mankind 
'in; thai gnu |iart of our plpaaure 
4 bv rouoijpd iu that of others. ThoBe, 
r, wlio hold rifrid Iheorieii of morality 
■i^pnurtiae tli«m nul (wbich igmuch ofteuer 
' > vilti Bueh tlieoriea tbon tlie reverse), 
re how tbey flatter themselves 
Bible l^dy Etiubetli. Tlieir extreme 
a with lier kinsman is a, mere cant, to 
k all Ui« privilej^ Mlfishness and sensu- 
■ IB Iho wortd give ilio lie — all tlie pomps 
^ahii-o, all the hatreds, all the maliftnitiHi, 
i» OBtingB and drinking sueh as William 
^ hitnaelf would have been ashajned of. 
I, lfc«ir real intliiieCs are generally ae 
• lua. tbough in other shapes, and much 
_rac»ble for everybody. Wlien cant 
Maaliitig and healthy a, life as his, or as guud 
■ ttrn, \t Hill Ih9 wonh attending to. 
jk, the best tbinjj lo adiise is, neither 
Kb HHting, Dor merely animal, nor over- 
'" ■ * 01 to endeavour to enjoy, with the 
■ible distribution of happiness, all 
I we niceivu from nature. 



LIX— RETURN OF AUTUMN. 
I Tu satann is now oonGrmed. Tbe harvefit 
ner birds are gone or going ; 
A have swept the air of its warmib, 
d tbe earth for the inipreBsiuiis of 



1 iW author's »eaaon chants likewise, 
s IM> lougur persuade ourselves that it Is 
mmmwr, by dint of resolving In think so. We 
wnaut wann uuriwlve« at llie look of the sun- 
ikn». 1dui»i1 of silting st the window, 

* fciarfsrirn'' nuraelvea, as ]>eDp1e say, with 
H^^loK tbe sight of Nature, we And our knees 
tasserf round to tbe fire-place, our face opposite 

• pit till w l iiialesd uf u real landscape, unil our 

km tt^rtlBjt vpiin H fi'Diler. 

me i-iijnyinents go, others come. 

r Ihj* will now lie gallirring their nuts. 

tret will pill ft4th, iu their bravely dying 

I, all ibf (iiliiurs of heaven and eortli. 

I they ha»>i (vceived from sun, and 

uh) anil. Nature. In ber heaps of gmin 

I md liMT^ea, will set birfcro tbe animal creation 

H fnluiv and iMxaruitu a feast, as any of our 



lordly palates have received from dish and 
dessert. 

Nature, witb the help of a very little art, can 
pat forth a prettier bill of faro than most per- 
(tons, if people will but peisuode each other 
tliat cheapness is aa good us deomesa ;^B dis- 
covery, we think, lo which llie tax-gatherer 
might help us. Let us aee what ihe says this 
autumn . Imagine us seated at the bar of some 
fashionable retreat, or boxed in a sylvan scene 
of considerable resort. Enter, a waiter, the 
September of Spenser — that ingenious and (to 
a punster) oddly-dreaeed rogue, of whom we 
ure told, that when be ap[>eared before the 
poet, be wiis 

ItsT; Udsi wtlh llie fpoU 

At present, lie assumes a more modest aspect, 
witb a bunch of osh'leaves nador his arm by 
way of du«ter. He bows like a poplar, draws 
a west wind through his teeth genteelly, and 
l&ys before us the following bill of cntertain- 

Fish, infinite and cheap. 

Fruit, ditto. 

Nuts, ditto. 

Bread, ditto — taxed. 

Fresh airs, taxed if in doors — not onl. 

Light, tbe same. 

Wine in its unadulterated shnpc, m grapes, 
or sunshine, or well-fermented blood. 

Arbours uf ivy, wild honeysuckle, arbutus, 
kc. all in flower. 

Other flowers on table. 

The ante-room, with a view into it, immense 
witb a sky-blue cupola, and hung round with 
landscapes confessedly inimitable. 

Towards the conclusion, a vocal concert 
ajnong tbe trees. 

At night, falling stars, and a striking pano- 
ramic view of the heavens ; on which occasion, 
for a few nights only, the same moon will be 
introduced that was admired by tbe'immortal 
Shakspeore ! ! I " 

N.B.^lC b reported by some malignant 
persons, that tbe bird-concert is not artibcial : 
whereas it will * be found, upon the smallest 
inspection, to beat even the most elaborate 
inventions of tbe justly, admired Signer Me- 
caoical Fello. 



-THE MAID-SERVANT' 
r be considered aa young, or else she 



has married the butcher, tbe butler, or her 
cousin,orliasathcrwise settled intoa character 
distinct from her original one, so as to become 
what is properly called the domestic. The 
Moid-Servant, in her apparel, is eitherslovenly 
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and fine by turns, and dirty always ; or she is 
at all times neat and tight, and dressed ac- 
cording to her station. In the latter case, her 
ordinary dress is black stockings, a stuff gown, 
a cap, and a neck-handkerchief pinned comer- 
wise behind. If you want a pin, she feels about 
her, and has always one to give you. On 
Sundays and holidays, and perhaps of after- 
noons, she changes her black stockings for 
white, puts on a gown of a better texture and 
fine pattern, sets her cap and her curls jauntily, 
and lays aside the neck-handkerchief for a 
high-body, which, by the way, is not half so 
pretty. 

The general furniture of her ordinary room, 
the kitchen, is not so much her own as her 
master's and mistresses, and need not be de- 
scribed : but in a drawer of the dresser or the 
table, in company with a duster and a pair of 
snuffers, may bo found some of her property, 
such as a brass thimble, a pair of soissars, a 
thread-case, a piece of wax candle much 
wrinkled with the thread, an odd volume of 
Pamela, and perhaps a sixpenny play, such as 
George Barnwell or Southerners Oroonoko. 
There is a piece of looking-glass in the window. 
The rest of her furniture is in the garret, where 
you may find a good looking-glass on the table ; 
and in the window a Bible, a comb and a piece 
of soap. Here stands also, imder stout lock 
and key, the mighty mystery, — the box,— con- 
taining, among other tilings, her clothes, two 
or three song-books, consisting of nineteen for 
the penny ; sundry Tragedies at a halfpenny 
the sheet ; the WhoU Nature of Dreamt Laid 
Open, together with the FortuneAdltr and the 
Aecount of the Ghost of Mrs, Veal; the Story of 
the Beautiful Zoa ^who was cast away on a desart 
island, showing how," &c. ; some half-crowns in 
a purse, including pieces of country-money ; 
a silver penny wrapped up in cotton by itself; 
a crooked sixpence, given her before she came 
to town, and the giver of which has either for- 
gotten or been forgotten by her, she is not sure 
which ; — two little enamel boxes, with looking- 
glass in the lids, one of them a fairing, the 
other ^a Trifle from Margate ; " and lastly, 
various letters, square and ragged, and directed 
in all sorts of 8{>elling8, chiefly with little 
letters for capitals. One of them, written 
by a girl who went to a day-school, is directed 
« Miss." 

In her manners, the Maid-servant sometimes 
imitates her young mistress ; she puts her hair 
in papers, cultivates a shape, and occasionally 
contrives to be out of spirits. But her own 
character and condition overcome all sophisti- 
cations of this sort ; her shape, fortified by the 
mop and scrubbing-brush, will make its way ; 
and exercise keeps her healthy and cheerful. 
From the same cause her temper is good ; 
though she gets into little heats when a stran- 
ger is over saucy, or when she is told not to go 
80 heavily down stairs, or when some unthink- 



ing person goes up her wet stairs with dirtj 
shoes,— or when she is called away often from 
dinner ; neither does she much like to be seeo 
scrubbing the street-door steps of a momiiig ; 
and sometimes she catches herself sayings 
^Drat that butcher," but immediately addi^ 
^God forgive me." The tradesmen indeed, 
with their compliments and arch looks, seldom 
give her cause to complain. The *"']^'^*im 
bespeaks her good-humour for the day with 
** Come, pretty maids :" — then foUow the 
butcher, the baker, the oilman, ftc. all with 
their several smirks and little loiterings ; and 
when she goes to the shops herself, it is for her 
the grocer pulls down his string from its roller 
with more than ordinary whir( and tosses his 
parcel into a tie. 

Thus pass the mornings between worldiigy 
and singing, and giggling, and grumbling, and 
being flattered. If she takes any pleasure 
unconnected with her office before the aftev^ 
noon, it is when she runs up the aresrsteps or 
to the door to hear and purchase a new song^ 
or to see a troop of soldiers go by ; or when 
she happens to thrust her head out of a cham* 
her window at the same time with a serrant 
at the next house, when a dialogue infidliUj 
ensues, stimulated by the imaginary obstacles 
between. If the Maid-servant is wise, the best 
part of her work is done by dinner-time ; and 
nothing else is necessary to give perfect sest 
to the meaL She tells us what she thinks of 
it, when she calls it '^ a bit o' dinner.** There 
is the same sort of eloquence in her other 
phrase, ^ a cup o' tea ;" but the old ones, and 
the washerwomen, beat her at that. After ten 
in great houses, she goes with the other 
servants to hot cockles, or What-are-my- 
thoughts-like, and tells Mr. John to "have 
done then ;" or if there is a ball given that 
night, they throw open the doors, and make 
use of the music up stairs to dance by. In 
smaller houses, she receives the visits of her 
aforesaid cousin ; and sits down alone, or with 
a fellow maid-servant, to work ; talks of her 
young master or mistress and Mr. Ivins 
(Evans) ; or else she calls to mind her own 
friends in the country ; where she thinks the 
cows and ^all that" beautiful, now she is 
away. Meanwhile, if she is lazy, she snuffs the 
candle with her scissars ; or if she has eaten 
more heartily than usual, she sighs double the 
usual number of times, and thinks that tender 
hearts were bom to be unhappy. 

Such being the Maid-servant's life in-doon^ 
she scorns, when abroad, to be anything but a 
creature of sheer enjoyment. The Biaid- 
servant, the sailor, and the school-boy, are the 
three beings that enjoy a holiday beyond all 
the rest of the world ; — and all for Uie same 
reason, — because their inexperience, peculi- 
arity of life, and habit of being with persons of 
circumstances or thoughts above them, give 
them all, in their way, a cast of the romantie. 



THE OLD LADY. 
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4 The most active of the money-getters is a 
▼Qgetahle compared with them. The Maid- 
servant when she first goes to Yauxhall, thinks 
she is in heaven. A theatre is all pleasure to 
her, whatever is going forward, whether the play 
or the mnsic, or tiie waiting which makes others 
impatient, or the mnnching of apples and gin- 
gerbread, which she and her 'party commence 
almost as soon as they have seated themselves. 
She prefers tragedy to comedy, because it is 
grander, and less like what she meets with in 
general ; and because she thinks it more in 
earnest also, espedally in the love-scenes. Her 
£ivonrite play \s^ Alexander ike Great^ or the 
RkwA Queem.** Another great delight is in 
going a shopping. She loves to look at the 
patterns in the windows, and the fine things 
labeUed with those corpulent numerals of 
* only 78.** — ^^ only 6b. 6d." She has also, unless 
bom and bred in London, been to see my Lord 
Mayor, the fine people coming out of Court, 
and the ^bessties" in the Tower ; and at all 
events she has been to Astley's and the Circus, 
from which she comes away, equally smitten 
with the rider, and sore with laughing at the 
clown. But it is difficult to say what pleasure 
she enjoys most. One of the completest of all 
is the fair, where she walks through an endless 
roond of noise, and toys, and gallant appren- 
tices, and wonders. Here she is invited in by 
eonrteons and well-dressed people, as if she 
were the mistress. Here also is the conjuror's 
booth, where the operator himself, a most 
stately and genteel person all in white, 
calls her Bia'am ; and says to John by her 
side, in spite of his laced hat,** Be good enough, 
air, to huid the card to the lady." 

Ah I may her ^ cousin " turn out as true as 

I he says he is; or may she get home soon 
enoogh and smiling enough to be as happy 
again next time. 



LXI^THE OLD LADY. 

Ir the Old Lady is a widow and lives alone, 
the manners of her condition and time of life 
are so much the more apparent. She generally 
dresses in plain silks, that make a gentle 
rustling as she moves about the silence of her 
room ; and she wears a nice cap with a lace 
border, that comes under the chin. In a 
placket at her side is an old enamelled watch, 
unless it is locked up in a drawer of her toilet, 
for fear of accidents. Her waist is rather 
tight and trim than otherwise, as she had a fine 
one when young ; and she is not sorry if you 
see a pair of her stockings on a table, that you 
may be aware of the neatness of her leg and 
foot. Contented with these and other evident 
indications of a good shape, and letting her 
yonng friends understand that she can afford to 
obscore it a little, she w^ars pockets, and uses 
them well too. In the one is her handkerchief. 



and any heavier matter that is not likely to 
come out with it, such as the change of a six- 
pence ; in the other is a miscellaneous assort- 
ment, consisting of a pocket-book, a bunch of 
keys, a needle-case, a spectacle-case, crumbs of 
biscuit, a nutmeg and grater, a smelling-bottle, 
and, according to the season, an orange or 
apple, which after many days she draws out, 
warm and glossy, to give to some little child 
that has well behaved itself. She generally 
occupies two rooms, in the neatest condition 
possible. In the chsmber is a bed with a white 
coverlet, built up high and round, to look well, 
and with curtains of a pastoral pattern, con- 
sisting alternately of large plants, and shepherds 
and ^epherdesscs. On the mantle-piece are 
more shepherds and shepherdesses, with dot- 
eyed sheep at their feet, all in coloured ware : 
the man, perhaps, in a pink jacket and knots of 
ribbons at his knees and shoes, holding his 
crook lightly in one hand, and with the other 
at his breast, turning his toes out and looking 
tenderly at the shepherdess : the woman 
holding a crook also, and modestly returning 
his look, with a gipsy-hat jerked up behind, a 
very slender waist, with petticoat and hips to 
counteract, and the petticoat pulled up through 
the pocket-holes, in order to show the trimness 
of her ancles. But these patterns, of course, 
are various. The toilet is ancient, carved at 
the edges, and tied about with a snow-white 
drapery of muslin. Beside it are various 
boxes, mostly japan ; and the set of drawers 
are exquisite things for a little girl to rummage, 
if ever little girl be so bold, — containing ribbons 
and laces of various kinds ; linen smelling of 
lavender, of the flowers of which there is 
always dust in the comers ; a heap of pocket- 
books for a series of years ; and pieces of dress 
long gone by, such as head-fronts, stomachers, 
and flowered satin shoes, with enormous heels. 
The stock of letters are under especial lock 
and key. So much for the bed-room. In the 
sitting-room is rather a spare assortment of 
shining old mahogany furniture, or carved 
arm-chairs equally old, with chintz draperies 
down to the ground ; a folding or other screen, 
with Chinese figures, their round, little-eyed, 
meek faces perking sideways ; a stuffed bird, 
perhaps in a glass case (a living one is too 
much for her) ; a portrait of her husband over 
the mantel-piece, in a coat with frog-buttons, 
and a delicate frilled hand lightly inserted in 
the waistcoat ; and opposite him on the wall, 
is a piece of embroidered literature, framed 
and glazed, containing some moral distich or 
maxim, worked in angular capital letters, with 
two trees or parrots below, in their proper 
colours ; the whole concluding with an ABC and 
numerals, and the name of the fair industrious, 
expressing it to be ** her work, Jan. 14, 1762." 
The rest of the furniture consists of a looking- 
glass with carved edges, perhaps a settee, a 
hassock for tho feet, a mat for the little dog. 
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and a small set of shelves, in which are the 
fipfctator and Guardian, the Turkitk Spy, a BlUe 
and Prayer Bock, Youn^i Night ThoughU with a 
piece of lace in it to flatten, Mrt, Rowe't Devout 
Exercises of ike Hearty Mrt, Glaums Cookery, and 
perhaps Sir Charles Grandison, and Clarissa, 
John Bunde is in the closet among the pickles 
and preserves. The clock is on the landing- 
place between the two room doors, where it 
ticks audibly but quietly ; and the landing- 
place, as well as the stairs, is carpeted to a 
nicety. The house is most in character, and 
properly coeval, if it is in a retired suburb, and 
strongly built, with wainscot rather than paper 
inside, and lockers in the windows. Before 
the windows should be some quivering poplars. 
Here the Old Lady receives a few quiet visitors 
to tea, and perhaps an early game at cards : or 
you may see her going out on the same kind of 
visit herself, with a light umbrella running up 
into a stick and crooked ivory handle, and her 
little dog, equally famous for his love to her 
and captious antipathy to strangers. Her 
grand-children dislike him on holidays, and the 
boldest sometimes ventures to give him a sly 
kick under the table. When she returns at 
night, she appears, if the weather happens to be 
doubtful, in a calash ; and her servant in 
pattens, follows half behind and half at her 
side, with a lantern. 

Her opinions are not many nor new. She 
thinks the clergyman a nice man. The Duke 
of Wellington, in her opinion, is a very great 
man ; but she has a secret preference for the 
Marquis of Granby. She thinks the young 
women of the present day too forward, and the 
men not respectful enough ; but hopes her 
grandchildren will be better ; though she differs 
with her daughter in several points respecting 
their management. She sets little value on 
the new accomplishments ; is a great though 
delicate connoisseur in butcher's meat and all 
sorts of housewifery ; and if you mention 
waltzes, expatiates on the grace and fine 
breeding of the minuet. She longs to have 
seen one danced by Sir Charles Grandison, 
whom she almost considers as a real person. 
She likes a walk of a summer's evening, but 
avoids the new streets, canals, &c., and some- 
times goes through the church-yard, where her 
children and her husband lie buried, serious, 
but not melancholy. She has had three great 
e{)Ochs in her life : — her marriage — her having 
been at court, to see the King and Queen and 
Royal Family — and a compliment on her figure 
she once received, in passing, from Mr. Wilkes, 
whom she describes as a sad, loose man, but 
engaging. His plainness she thinks much ex- 
aggerated. If anything takes her at a distance 
from home, it is still the court ; but she seldom 
stirs, even for that. The last time but one 
that she went, was to see the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg ; and most probably for the last time of 
all, to see the Princess Charlotte and Prince 



Leopold. From this beatific viaion she retnnied 
with the same admiration as ever for the fine 
comely appearance of the Duke of York and 
the rest of the family, and great delight at 
having had a near view of the Princess, whom 
she s{>eaks of with smiling pomp and lifted 
mittens, clasping them as passionately as she 
can together, and calling her, in a transport of 
mixed loyalty and self-love, a fine royal young 
creature^ and ** Daughter of England." 



LXII.— PULa. 

We present our readers with a prose abridge 
ment of the beginning of the Morgamte Magpiort 
of Pulci, the father of Italian romance. We 
would rather have given it them in verse ; but 
it would have taken more time and attention 
than we can just now afford. Befddes, a prose 
specimen of this author, is a less nnjust one, 
than it would be of any of his successors; 
because though a real poet, he is not so eminent 
as a versifier, and deals less in poetical abstno- 
tions. He has less of the oracular or Toiceful 
part of his art, conversing almost exclnsiTely 
with the social feelings in their most fiimtliMP 
language. 

Luigi Pulci, the younger of three literarj 
brothers, was bom the 15th of December (Sd, 
O.S.), 1431. His family was noble, and pro- 
bably gave their name to the district of Monte 
Pulciano, famous for the supereminence of its 
wine. It was a fit soil for him to grow in. He 
had an enviable lot, with nothing to intemipt 
his vivacity ; passing his life in the shades of 
ease and retirement, and ** warbling his native 
wood-notes wild,'* without fear of hawks from 
above, or lurking reptiles from below. Among 
his principal friends were, Politian, Lorenzo de 
Medici, and the latter*s mother, Lucrezia Tor- 
nabuona. He speaks affectionately of her 
memory at the close of his work. At Lorenzo's 
table he was a constant guest ; and at this 
table, where it is possible that the future pope, 
Leo the Tenth, was present as a little boy, he 
is said to have read, as he produced it, that 
remarkable poem, which the old Italian critics 
were not agreed whether to think pious or 
profane.* 

The reader, at this time of day, will be in- 
clined to think it the latter; nor will the 
reputation of Leo himself, who is said to have 
made use of the word ''fable" on a very remark- 
able occasion, be against their verdict. Un- 
doubtedly there was much scepticism in those 
days, as there always must be where there is 
great vivacity of mind, with great demands 
upon its credulity. But we must take care 
]iow we pronounce upon the real spirit of 

* Leo was born in ]47ft> forty-four jeara aft«r the Mrth 
of Pulci : so that, supposing tho latter to bav« arrived at 
anything like length of days, he may hare bad the TOOBf 
Father of the Faithful for an auditor. 
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regarded by the more refined. In Margulte'a 
panegyrics upon what be liked, appear to be 
tlie seeds of Berni and his followers. One of 
llie best thinj^g to be «aid of tlie seriona eho- 
raclers of Fulej, and ufaere he has the advantage 
of Arioato himself, is that you know them with 
more ilistinctnras, and beeotne moreperBonollj' 
inlerested io them as people like jourself; 
whereas, in Ariosto, with sll bis humanity, t^e 
ibibfAff are loo much of mere knights, — warlike 
animals. Their fleali and blood is too amch 
encrusted by their armour. Even Rubbi, the 
quaint and formal editor of the Parniuo Italiatio, 
with all his courtesies towards established 
things, says, in distinguishing tlieelfect of three 
^eat poets of Itnly, that " You will adore 
Arinsto, you will admire Tasso, but you will 
love Puici," The alliteration suits our critic's 
vivacity better :— "In fine, tu adoremi I'ArioBto, 
i 11 Tasao, ma tu awemi il Puloi." 



— TwelvR Paladins (eaith the poet) had the 
emperor Charlemagne in his court ; and the 
most wise and fatuous of (hem wa.i Orlando. 
It is of him I am about to speak, and of his 
friend Morgantc, and of Can the Traitor, who 
beguiled him to his death in Roncesvalles, 
where he sounded his horn so mightily aflor 
the Dolorous Hout. 

It was Easter, and Charles had all his court 
with him in Paris, making high feast and 
triumph. There was Orlando, the lim among 
them, and Ogier the Dane, and Astolfo tho 
Englishman, and Ansuigi : and there came 
Angiotin of Bayonne, and Uliviero, and the 
gentle Berlinghieri ; and there was also Avolio, 
and Avino,andOlha of Normandy,and Richard, 
and the wise Namo, and the aged Salnmon, and 
Walter from Monlioue, and Ualdwiu who wm 
the son of tlie wretched Gan, The son of Pepin 
was too happy, and oftentimes fairly groaned 
for joy at seeing all his Paladins together. 

But Fortune Stands watching in secret, Ut 
baffle our designs. While Charles was Ihua 
hugging himself with delight, Orlando governed 
everything at court, and this made Gan hurst 
with envy ; so that he began one day talking 
with Charles after the following manner: — 
" Are we always to have Orlando for our 
master I I have thought of speaking to you 
about it a thousand times. Orlando has a great 
deal too much presumption. Hero are we, 
counts, dukes, and kings, at your senice, but 
not at his : and we have resolved not to be 
governed by a boy. You beg&n in Aapramont 
to give him to understand how valiant he was, 
and that he did great things at that fountain ; 
whereas if it had not been for the good Gerard, 
I know very well where the victory would 
have been. The truth is, he has an eye upon 
the crown. This, Cliarles, Is the worthy who 
has desprred bo much I AH your general* ars 
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afflicted at it. As for me, I shall repass those 
mountains over which I came to you with 
seventy-two counts. Do you take him for a 
Mars!" 

Orlando happened to hear these words as he 
sat apart, and it displeased him with Gran that 
he should speak so, but much more that Charles 
should believe him. He would have killed 
Gran, if Uliviero had not prevented him and 
taken his sword Durllndana out of his hand ; 
nay, he could have almost killed Charlemagne 
himself ; but at last he went away from Paris 
by himself, raging with scorn and grief. He 
borrowed as he went, of Ermellina the wife of 
Ogier, the Dane's sword Cortana and his horse 
Rondel, and proceeded on his way to Brava. 
llis wife, Alda the Fair, hastened to embrace 
him ; but while she was saying •* Welcome my 
Orlando," he was going to strike her with his 
sword, for his head was bewildered, and he took 
her for Cranellone. The fair Alda marvelled 
greatly, but Orlando recollected himself, and 
she took hold of the bridle, and he leaped from 
his horse, and told her all that had passed, and 
rested himself with her for some days. 

He then took his leave, being still carried 
away by his disdain, and resolved to pass over 
into Pagan-land ; and as he rode, he thought, 
every step of the way, of the traitor Gran ; and 
so, riding on wherever the road took him, he 
reached the confines between the Christian 
countries and the Pagan, and came upon an 
abbey, situate in a dark place in a desert. 

Now above the abbey was a great mountain, 
inhabited by three fierce giants, one of whom 
was named Passamonte, another Alabastro, and 
the thi^ Morgante ; and these giants used to 
disturb the abbey, by throwing things down 
upon it from the mountain with slings, so that 
the poor little monks could not go out to fetch 
wood or water. Orlando knocked, but nobody 
would open till the abbot was spoken to. At 
last the abbot came himself, and opening the 
door, bade him welcome. The good man told 
him the reason of the delay, and said that since 
the arrival of the giants, they had been so per- 
plexed tliat they did not know what to do. 
" Our ancient fathers in the desert," quoth he, 
"were rewarded according to their holiness. 
It is not to be supposed that they lived only upon 
locusts ; doubtless, it also rained manna upon 
them from heaven ; but here one is re^ed irttA 
itontty which the giants rain upon us from the 
mountain. These are our nice bits and relishes. 
The fiercest of the giants, Morgante, plucks up 
pines and other great trees by the roots, and 
casts them on us.** While they were talking 
thus in the cemetery, there came a stone, which 
seemed as if it would break RondePs back. 
" For God's sake, cavalier," said the abbot, 
" come in,/>r the manna \$ falling P ** My dear 
abbot," answered Orlando, " this fellow, me- 
thinks, does not wish to let my horse feed ; 
he wants to cure him of being restive ; the 



stone seems as if it came from a good aim/* 
** Yes," repUed the holy father, "I did not 
deceive you. I think, some day xit other, they 
will cast the mountain upon ut." Orlando 
quieted his horse Rondel, and then sat down to 
a meal ; after which he said, ** Abboty I must 
go and return the present that has been made 
to my horse." The abbot with great tender- 
ness endeavoured to dissuade him, but in vain ; 
upon which he crossed him on the forehead, 
and said, ** Go then, and the blessing of God be 
with you." 

Orlando scaled the mountain, and came 
where Passamonte was, who seeing him alooe^ 
measured him with his eyes and asked him if 
he would stay with him for a page, promiaing 
to make him comfortable. " Stupid Saraoen,^ 
said Orlando, ** I come to you, according tq 
the will of God, to be your death, and not 
your foot-boy. You have displeased his sei^ 
vants here, and are no longer to be endued, 
dog that you are." 

Non pno plb oomportarti, can nuutUno. 

The giant, finding himself thus insulted, ran 
in a fury to arm him, and returning to Orlando^ 
slung at him a large stone, which struck him 
on the head with such force, as not only made 
his helmet ring again, but feUed him to the 
earth. Passamonte thought he was dead. 
" What," said he, retiring to disarm himsd^ 
^ could have brought that paltry fellow here I** 

But Christ never forsakes his foUowen. 
While the giant went to disarm himself^ Or* 
lando recovered, and cried aloud, *^ Griant, 
whore are you going ! Do you think that jotL 
have killed me! Turn back, for unless yon 
have wings, you shall not escape me, dog of a 
'renegade." The giant greatly marvelling 
turned back, and stooping to pick up a atone, 
Orlando, who had Cortana naked in his hand^ 
cleft his skull ; and cursing Mahomet, the 
giant tumbled, dying and blaspheming, to the 
ground. Blaspheming fell the sour-hearted 
and cruel wretch ; but Orlando, in the mean- 
while, thanked the Father and the Word. 

The Paladin went on, seeking for Alabastn^ 
the second giant ; who, when he saw him, 
endeavoured to pluck up a great piece of 
stony earth by the roots. ^ Ho, ho !" cried 
Orlando, ** what, you think to throw a stone^ 
do you ?" Then Alabastro took his sling, and 
flung at him so large a fragment as obliged 
Orlando to defend himself, for if it had atmek 
him, he would no more have needed a surgeon ; 
but collecting his strength, he thrust his sword 
into the giant's breast, and the loggerhead fell 
dead. 

Morgante, the third giant, had a palaee 
made of earth, and boughs, and shingles, in 
which he shut himself up at night. Orlando 
knocked, and disturbed the giant from hie 
sleep, who came staring to the door like a 
madman, for he had had a bewildering dxeam. 






« Wlio knocks there I" ^ You will know too 
■oon,** answered Orlando : '^ I am come to 
make yoa do penance for your sins, like your 
brothers. Divine Providence has sent me to 
avenge the wrongs of the monks upon the 
whole set of you ; and I have to tell you, that 
Fsflsamonte and Alabastro are already as cold 
«i a couple of pilasters." ** Nohle knight/* 
said Moigante, ^ do me no ill ; but if you are 
a C^stian, tell me in courtesy who you are.** 

* I will satisfy you of my faith/* replied 
Orlando : * I adore Christ ; and, if you please, 
yoa may adore him also.*' 

** I have had a strange' vision," replied Mor- 
cante, with a low voice : ^ I was assailed by a 
dreadful serpent, and called upon Mahomet in 
vain ; then I cidled upon your Grod, who was 
cmcified, and he snccouied me, and I was 
ddivered from the serpent ; so I am disposed 
to become a Christian.** 

* If yon keep in this mind,** returned Orlando, 
*yoa sliall worship the true God, and come 
with me and be my companion, and I will love 
yoa with perfect love. Your idols are false 
and vain ; the true God is the God of the 
Christians. Deny the unjust and villanous 
worship of your Mahomet, and be baptised in 
the name (^ my God, who alone is worthy.** 
" I am content,** said Morgante. Tlien Orlando 
embtaced him, and said, ** I will lead you to 
the abbey." * Let us go quickly,*' replied 
Morgante, for he was impatient to make his 
peace with the monks. Orlando rejoiced, saying 
"My good brother, and devout withal, you 
moat ask pardon of the abbot ; for (iod has 
enligfateaed you, and accepted you, and he 
would have you practise humility." *^ Yes,** 
said Morgante, " thanks to you, your God 
shall henceforth be my €rod. Tell me your 
name, and afterwards dispose of me as you 
will ;" and he told him that he was Orlando. 

* Blessed Jesus be thanked,** said the giant, 

* for I have always heard you called a perfect 
knight ; and as I said, I will follow you all my 
life thnnigh." And so conversing thoy went 
together towards the abbey, and by tlie way 
Orlando talked with Morgante of the dead 
giants, and sought to console him, saying they 
had done the monks a thousand injuries, and 
onr scripture says the good shall be rewarded 
and the evil punished, and we must submit to 
the will of God. ** The doctors of our church,*' 
continued he, ** are all agreed, that if those 
who are glorified in heaven, were to feel pity 
for their miserable kindred, who lie in such 
horrible confusion in hcU, their beatitude 
would come to nothing; and this, you see, 
would plainly be unjust on the part of God. 
Bat such is the firmness of their faith, that 
what appears good to him, appears good to 
thenu Do what he may, they hold it to be 
done well, and that it is impossible for him to 
err ; so that if their very mthers and mothers 
are suffering everlasting punishment, it does 



not disturb them an atom. This is the custom, 
I assure you, in the choirs above.*' 

** A word to the wise,** said Morgante ; 
** you shall see if I grieve for my brethren, 
and whether or no I submit to the will of God, 
and behave myself like an angel. So dust to 
dust ; and now let us enjoy ourselves. I will 
cut off their hands, all four of them, and take 
them to these holy monks, that they may be 
sure they are dead, and not fear to go out 
alone into the desert. They will then be sure 
also that the Lord has purified me, and taken 
me out of darkness, and assured to me the 
kingdom of heaven." So saying, the giant cut 
off the hands of his brethren, and left their 
bodies to the beasts and birds. 

They went to the abbey, where the abbot 
was expecting Orlando in great anxiety ; but 
the monks not knowing what had happened, 
ran to tlie abbot in great haste and alarm, 
saying, " Will you suffer this giant to come 
in {'* And when the abbot saw the giant, he 
clianged countenance. Orlando perceiving him 
thus disturbed, made haste and said, ^ Abbot, 
peace be with you ! The giant is a Christian ; 
he believes in Christ, and has renounced his 
false prophet, Mahomet.*' And Morgante 
showing the hands in proof of his faith, the 
abbot thanked heaven with great contentment 
of mind. 

The abbot did much honour to Morgante, 
comparing him with St. Paul ; and they rested 
there many days. One day, wandering over 
the abbey, they entered a room where the 
abbot kept a quantity of armour ; and Mor- 
gante saw a bow which pleased him, and he 
fastened it on. Now there was in the place a 
great scarcity of water ; and Orlando said, like 
his good brother, ** Morgante, I wish you would 
fetch us some water.** *^ Command me as you 
please,** said he ; and placing a great tub upon 
his shoulders, he went towards a spring at 
which he had been accustomed to drink at the 
foot of the mountain. Having reached the 
spring, he suddenly heard a great noise in the 
forest. He took an arrow from the quiver, 
placed it in the bow, and raising his head, saw 
a great herd of swine rushing towards the spring 
where he stood. Morgante shot one of them 
clean through the head, and laid him sprawling. 
Another, as if in revenge, ran towards the 
giant, without gi\'ing him time to use another 
arrow ; so he lent him a cuff on the head, which 
broke the bone, and killed him also ; which 
stroke the rest seeing, fled in haste through the 
valley. Morgante then placed the tub full of 
water upon one shoulder and the two porkers 
on the other, and returned to the abbey, which 
was at some distance, without spilling a drop. 

The monks were delighted to see the fresh 
water, but still more to see the pork ; for there 
is no animal to whom food comes amiss, llicy 
let their breviaries therefore go to sleep awhile, 
and fell heartily to work, so that the cats and 
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dogs had reason to lament the polish of the 
bones. 

** Now, why do we stay here, doing nothing!" 
said Orlando, one day, to Morgante ; and he 
shook Iiands with the abbot, and told him he 
must take his leave. '' I must go," said he, 
" and make up for lost time. I ought to have 
gone long ago, my good father ; but I cannot 
tell you what I feel within me, at the content 
I have enjoyed here in your company. I shall 
bear in mind and in heart with me for ever, 
the abbot, the abbey, and this desert, so great 
is the love they have raised in me in so short a 
time. The great God, who reigns above, must 
thank you for me, in his own abode. Bestow 
on us your benediction, and do not forget us in 
your prayers." 

When the abbot heard the County Orlando 
talk thus, his heart melted within him for 
tenderness, and he said, " Knight, if we have 
failed in any courtesy due to your prowess and 
great gentleness (and, indeed, what we have 
done has been but little), pray put it to the 
account of our ignorance, and of the place which 
wo inhabit. We are but poor men of the 
cloister, better able to regale you with masses 
and orisons, and paternosters, than with dinners 
and suppers. You have so taken this heart of 
miue by the many noble qualities I have seen 
in you, that I shall be with you still wherever 
yon go ; and, on the other hand, you will always 
be present here with me. This seems a con- 
tradiction ; but you are wise, and will take my 
meaning discreetly. You have saved the very 
life and spirit within us ; for so much pertur- 
bation had those giants cast about our place, 
that the way to the I^rd among us was blocked 
up. May he who sent you into these woods 
reward your justice and piety, by which we are 
delivered from our trouble ; thanks be to him 
and to you. We shall all be disconsolate at 
your departure. Wo shall grieve that we 
cannot detain you among us for months and 
years ; but you do not wear these weeds ; you 
bear arms and armour ; and you may possibly 
merit as well, in carrying those, as in wearing 
this cap. You read your Bible, and your virtue 
has been the means of showing the giant the 
way to heaven. Go in peace, and prosper, 
whoever you may be. I do not ask your name ; 
but if ever I am asked who it was that came 
! among us, I shall say that it was an angel from 
I God. If there is any armour, or other thing 
I that you would have, go into the room where 
I it is, and take it." ** If you have any armour 
that would suit my companion," replied Or- 
lando, ** that I will accept with pleasure." 
** Come and see," said the abbot ; and they 
went into a room that was full of old armour. 
Morgante examined everything, but could find 
nothing large enough, except a rusty breast- 
plate, which fitted him marvellously. It had 
belonged to an enormous giant, who was killed 
there of old, by Milo of Angrante. There was 



a painting on the wall, which told the whole 
story : how the giant had laid cruel and long 
siege to the abbey ; and how he had been OTer- 
thrown at last by the great Milo. Orlando 
seeing this, said within himself: — '^ Oh God! 
unto whom all things are known, how cune 
Milo here, who destroyed this giant !" And 
reading certain inscriptions which were there» 
he could no longer keep a firm countenance^ 
but the tears ran down his cheeks. 

When the abbot saw Orlando weep, and hii 
brow redden, and the light of his eyes become 
childlike, for sweetness, he asked him tlie 
reason ; but finding him still dumbly affected, 
he said, ** I do not know whether you are over* 
powered by admiration of what is painted in 
this chamber. You must know that I am of 
high descent, though not through lawful wed- 
lock. I believe I may say, I am nephew or 
sister's son to no less a man than that Rinaldo^ 
who was so great a Paladin in the world, though 
my own father was not of a lawful mother. 
Ansuigi was his name ; my own, out in the 
world, was Chiaramonte, and this Milo was my 
father's brother. Ah, gentle baron, for blessed 
Jesus' sake, tell me what name is yours!** 
Orlando, all glowing with affection, and bathed 
in tears, replied, " My dear abbot and kinsman, 
he before you is your Orlando." Upon this^ 
they ran for tenderness into each other's arms, 
weeping on both sides with a sovereign affection, 
which was too high to be expressed. The abbot 
was so overjoyed that he seemed as if he would 
never have done embracing Orlando. *By 
what fortune," said the knight, ^ do I find yoa 
in this obscure place I Tell me, my dear father, 

»how was it you became a monk, and did not 
follow arms, like myself and the rest of us I" 

<< It is the will of God," replied the abbol^ 
hastening to give his feelings utterance. 
** Many and divers are the paths he points 
out for us, by which to arrive at his city : 
some walk it with the sword, some with tlio 
pastoral staff. Nature makes the inclination 
different, and therefore there are different 
ways for us to take ; enough if we all arriTe 
safely at one and the same place, the last as 
well as the first. We are all pilgrims through 
many kingdoms. We all wish to go to Romc^ 
Orlando ; but we go picking out our journey 
through different roads. 8uch is the trouble 
in body and soul brought upon us by that sim 
of the old apple. Day and night am I here 
with my book in hand ; day and night do yon 
ride about, holding your sword, and sweating 
oft both in sun and shadow, and all to get 

'■ round at last to the home from which we 
departed — I say all out of anxiety and hope^ 

I to get back unto our home of old." And the 

j giant hearing them talk of these thing% shed 
tears also. 
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and oruameuted. Ou oDeeidc it looks lowarda 
a garden ondthemouiitaius; on onotlior, to Ui« 
mountiuns and the sea. What sdgnifies all 
this i I turn my baek upon the sea ; I shut up 
even one of the side windows looking npnn the 
mountains, and retain no prospect but that of 
the trees. On the right and left of me are 
book-shelves ; a hook-caac is offectiunutely 
ugien in front of me ; and thus kindly iodosed 
with mybookfland the green leavea, I write. 
If all Uiis is too luxurious and effeminate, of 
all luxuries it is the one that leaves you the 
most strength. Audthisis to besnidforscholar- 
Bhip in general. It untils a man for activity, 
for his bodily part in the world ; but it often 
doubles both the power and the sense of his 
mental duties ; and with much indignation 
against his body, and more agmnst those who 
tyriuinise over the intellectuid claimx of man- 
kind, the man of letters, like the magician of 
old, is prepared " to phiy tho devil " with the 
great men of this world, in a stylo that 
oelouishcs both tho sword and the toga. 

I do not like this fine large study. I like 
elegance. I like room to breathe in, and even 
walk about, when I want to breathe and 
walk about. I like a great library next my 
Bludy ; but for the study itself, give rao a 
small snug place, almost entirely walled wilb 
books. There should be ouly one window in 
it, looking upon trees. Some prefer a place 
with few, or no books at oll—notbing but a 
chair or a table, like Epictctus ; but I should 
say that these were philosophers, not lovers 
of books, if I did not recollect that Mou- 
taignc was both. Bo had a study in a round 
tower, walled as aforesaid. It is true, one 
forgets one's boi>ka while writing— at least 
Ihey say so. For my part, I think I have 
them in a sort of sidelong mind's eye ; like a 
second thought, which is none— hhe a woter- 
fall, or a whispering wind. 

I dislike a grand library to study in. 1 
mean an immense apartment, with books &II 
in Museum order, especially wire-safed. I eay 
nothing against die Museum itsolf, or public 
libraries. They nre capital places to go to, 
but not to sit in ; sod talking of thi^ I hate to 
read in public, and in strange company. The 
jealous silence ; the dissatisfied looks of the 
messengers; the inability to help yourself; 
the not knowing whether you really ought to 
trouble tho messengers, much leesthe^nlfMKM 
in black,or brown, who is, perhaps, half a trustee ; 
with a varietyof other J arrings between privacy 
and pofclicily.pruvenl one's setlliog heartily to 
work. They say "they manage these things 
belter in France ;" and I dare say they do ; 
but I think I should feel still more dii€niU in 
France, in spite of the benevolence of the tervi- 
tors, and the generous profusion of pen, ink.aiid 
pa|)er. I should feel asif 1 were doing riolbing 
but interchanging ameui ties with jmlilc wrilura. 
A grand private library, which the master of 



the house also makes his study, never looks to 
me like a real place of books, much less of 
authorship. I cannot take kindly to it. It is 
certainly not out of envy ; for three parts of 
the books are generally trash, and I can seldom 
think of the rest and the proprietor together. 
It reminds me of a fine gentleman, of a collector, 
of a patron, of Gil Bias and the Marquis of 
Marialva ; of anything but genius and comfort. 
I have a particular liatred of a round table 
'^^ ': ':- (not the Round Table, for that was a dining 

one) covered and irradiated with books, and 
never met with one in the house of a clever 
man but once. It is the reverse of Montaigne*s 
Round Tower.* Instead of bringing the books 
around you, they all seem turning another way, 
and eluding your hands. 

Conscious of my propriety and comfort in 
these matters, I take an interest in the book- 
cases as well as the books of my friends. 
I long to meddle, and dispose them after my 
own notions. When they see this confession, 
they will acknowledge the virtue I have prac- 
tised. I believe I did mention his book-room 
to C. L. and I think he told me that he often 
sat there when alone. It would be hard not to 
believe him. Ilis library, though not abound- 
ing in Greek or Latin (which are the only 
things to help some persons to an idea of litera- 
ture), is anything but superficial. The depth 
of ])liilosnphy and poetry are there, the inner- 
most passages of the human heart. It has 
some Latin too. It has also a handsome con- 
tempt for appearance. It looks like what it is, 
a selection made at precious intervals from the 
book-stalls ; — now a Chaucer at nine and two- 
pence ; now a Montaigne or a Sir Thomas 
Browne at two shillings ; now a Jeremy Tay- 
lor ; a Spinoza ; an old English Dramatist, 
Prior, and Sir Philip Sidney ; and the books 
are " neat as imported." The very perusal of 
the backs is a '^ discipline of humanity.'* There 
Mr. Southey takes his place again with an old 
Radical friend : there Jeremy Collier is at 
peace with Dryden : there the lion, Martin 
Luther, lies down with the Quaker lamb, 
Sewell : there Guzman d'Alfarache thinks 
himself fit company for Sir Charles Grandison, 
and has his claims admitted. Even the ^ high 
fantastical" Duchess of Newcastle, with her 
laurel on her head, is received with grave 
honours, and not the less for declining to 
trouble herself with the constitutions of her 
maids. There is an approach to this in the 
library of W. C. who also includes Italian 
among his humanities. W. H., I believe, has 
no books, except mine ; but he has Shakspeare 
and Rousseau by heart. N., who though not a 
book-man by profession, is fond of those who 
are, and who loves his volume enough to read 
it across the fields, has his library in the com- 
mon sitting-room, which is hospitable. II. R.*8 
books are all too modem and finely bound, 
whioh however is not his fault, for they were 



left him by will, — ^not the most kindly act of 
the testator. Suppote a man were to bequeath 
us a great japan ohesl three feet by four, with 
an injunction that it was always to stand on 
the tea-table. I remember borrowing a book 
of H. R. which, having lost, I replaced with a 
copy equally well bound. I am not snre I 
should have been in such haste, even to retam 
thebook,had itbeen acommon-lookingvolume; 
but the splendour of the loss dazzled me into 
this ostentatious piece of propriety. I set 
about restoring it as if I had diminished his 
fortunes, and waived the privilege a friend has 
to use a man's things as his own. I may 
venture upon this ultra-liberal theory, not only 
because candour compels me to say that I hold it 
to a greater extent, with Montaigne,bnt because 
I have been a meek son in the family of book- 
losers. I may affirm, upon a moderate calcula- 
tion, that I have lent and lost in my time, (and 
lam eight-and- thirty), half-a-dozen decent^dzed 
libraries, — I mean books enough to fill so many 
ordinary book-cases. I have never complained ; 
and self-love, as well as gratitude, makes me 
love those who do not complain of me. 

I own I borrow books with as much facility 
as I lend. I cannot see a work that interests 
me on another person's shelf, without a wish 
to carry it off : but, I repeat, that I have been 
much more sinned against than sinning in the 
article of non-return ; and am scrupulous in 
the article of intention. I never had a felonious 
intent upon a book but once ; and then I shall 
only say, it was under circumstances so pecu- 
liar, that I cannot but look upon the conscience 
that induced me to restore it, as having sacri- 
ficed the spirit of its very self to the letter ; 
and I have a grudge against it accordingly. 
Some people are unwilling to lend their booln. 
I have a special grudge against them, particu- 
larly those who accompany their unwillingneas 
with uneasy professions to the contrary, and 
smiles like Sir Fretful Plagiary. The fHcnd 
who helped to spoil my notions of property, or 
rather to make them too good for the world 
** as it goes," taught me also to undervalue my 
squeamishness in refusing to avail myself ii 
the books of these gentlemen. He showed me 
how it was doing good to all parties to put an 
ordinary face on the matter ; though I know 
his own blushed not a little sometimes in doing 
it, even when the good to be done was for 
another. I feel, in truth, that even when anger 
inclines me to exercise this privilege of philo- 
sophy, it is more out of revenge thim contempt. 
I fear that in allowing myself to borrow books, 
I sometimes make extremes meet in a very 
sinful manner,and do it out of a refined revenge. 
It is like eating a miser's beef at him. 

I yield to none in my love of bookstall 
urbanity. I have spent as happy moments 
over the stalls, as any literary apprentice boy 
who ought to be moving onwards. But I con- 
fess my weakness in liking to see some of my 
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... BBllj bound. The liooks 
l^lh* (■ h*V( about me most ore, SjieiiBer, 
, terns of Miltoii, the 
1 N%lila, TlioM'Htua, ArioBtn, &nJ Huch 
Mtumt (peculations as Plulnrch's 
'ur mutt of these I like a plain guod 
ml bow old, providvd it 
t w«U i but my AraWan Nights may be 
m finp and flower}' a styl? us possible, 
M lore nn engraviog to every doxen 
Ktk-printH of all sorts, bad and good, 

• with me M much aa when I was a child : 
4 I think Miroe hoolut, uncb as Prior's Poems, 

'* alwM^ to luvp portraits of tlie authors. 
'^ tirj fac« with his cup on, is like having 
■spkny. Fruni early association, no 
n al MUlori pleases ine so much, sb that 
e pictuTM of the Devil with 
led like a Roman General : 
, >, as the one eonttuniog the print 
• V»ll»yor the Shadow of Death, with the 
1 wUnparjng in Christian's ear, or old 

• fcfr Um way side, and 
■■ VmiKt Fmir. 

WMk a> niirlmi HUrrtBt Uum.* 
jfct ui the rpcollection of the puzzle I 
rt to hara with iJic frontispiece of the Talt 

• TUi, of my rml liorr«r at the sight of that 
^liac mU miin representing Avarice, at 
■ l i^lBw i i i g of EpjMf, fifiaiktr.lhe LooHn-j- 

Ir mitnif such book ; and even of the 
I Mhool-boy bats, and the prim gto- 
1 cijttage bonneta, of snch goUlt^n. 
■'-- ■' rw.ys School. The 
_ -.- — ,Jt woodcut, repnisent- 

r Ktac Pippin, (ioody Two Shoes, or the 
■■ SaUan, tilting with three staring blots 
, I and mouth, his accptre in one 
I, Bad bta other flvt> fingers raised and 
la admintion at the feats of the Gallant 
o Ppfmtlcf, cnnnot excite in me a feeling 
. Jilnde. t'ouke's edition of the iJriiis* 

* avd XirtriiHi came out when I was at 
: for whirh ri-ason I never could put up 

A Saitlaby'i or Walker*a publications, except 
■■rti works aa the Fairg Tata, 
'L.<' did not publish. Besides, 
Amjinl, thick, and mercenary ; 
• p*rtur« arc oil frontispieces. Tbey 
"BW in at the proper places. C'ooko 
«old woman's tnau ideal of sprayer- 
— *A little iH-ik, with a great deal of 
r, aad a Ur^ tvpe i"~for the type wna 
Ir largv for so small a volume. Shall I 
;vl hiM C-ollini and his Gray, books at 
a "HQwirbly ornamented" and so incon- 
Sinpenoi" could procure much 
rer could it procure so much as 
* *■• at i)n«! so much respected, and so 
mnA for. His artirt Kirk was the best 
t,«Mitt Slothard, thai ever dp>iigned for 
■nrk": and I will venture to add 
• rilfhUy annouDcea his country) the 
1 Scotland ever produced, eicept 
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Wilkie, but he unfortunately had not enough 
of his country in him to keep him from dying 
young. His designs for Milton and the Aral>ia% 
Nijjktt, his female extricated from the water in 
the Tidtt of lit Genii, and his old hag issuing 
out of the chest of the Merchant Abadah in 
the same book, are before me now, as vividly 
as they wore then. He possessed elegance and 
the sense of beauty in no ordinary degree ; 
though tbey sometimes played a trick or so of 
foppery. I shall never forget the gratitude 
with which I received an odd number of 
Akenside, value sixp(>nce, one of the set of 
that poet, which a boarder distributed among 
three or four of us, "with his mother's i 
pliments," Tlie present might have been i 
lavish, but I hardly thought of that. 1 ren 
her my number. It uas the one in which 
there is a picture of the poet on a sofa, with 
Cupid coming to him, and the words under- 
neath, " Tempt me no more, insidious Love 1 " 
The picture and the number appeared to me 
equally divino. 1 cannot help thinking to this 
day, tlial it is right and natunJ in a gentleman 
to sit in a stage dress, on that particular kind 
of sofa, though on no other, with that exclusik 
hat and feathers on his head, telling Cupid I 
begone with a tragic air. 

I love on author the more for hniiog bee 
himself a lover of books. The idea of a 
ancient library perplexce our sympathy by ii 
map-tike volumes, rolled upon cylinders. Dor 
imagination cannot take kindly to a yard of 
wit, or to thirty inches of moml oliservation, 
rolled out like linen in a draper's shop, But 
we conceive of Plato as of a lover of books ; 
of Aristotle ceruinly ; of Plutarch, Pliny, 
Horace, Julian, and Marcos Aurelius. Virgil, 
loo, must hove been one ; and, after a fashion. 
Martial. May I confess, that the passage 
which I recollect with the greatest pleasure i" 
Cicero, is where he says that books delight t 
at home, atid an mt HH/Kdiw/nt almnul ,- tiavi 
with us, ruralise with us. His period is rounded 
off to some purpose : " Drltdaiit domi, mm in^ 

much of this opinion, that 1 do not care to ti 
ariywhere without having a book or hooks at 
hand, and like Dr. Orkborne, in the novel of 
CamUla, stuff the coach or post-chaise with 
them whenever 1 travel. As books, however, 
become ancient, the love of them becomes 
more unequivocal and conspicuous. The 
ancients had little of what we call learning. 
They made it. They were also no very emi- 
nent bnyers of books — they made books for 
posterity. It is true, tliat it is not at all 
neceseary to love many books, in order to love 
them much. The scholar, in Chouoer, who 
would ratlier have 
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doubtless bent all onr modem collectors in liis 
]iA8Bion for reading ; bot books must at least 
exist, &□<! have nc'iuircd an eminence, before 
tlieir lovers can lualie tliemselvea known. 
There muEt be a poaseHaiou, also, lo fiL-rlect 
thn camniimiDii : and the mere contact is 
much, even wben oar mistress speaka an 
unknown language. Ihuite puts Ilomur, the 
griiftt ancient, in bis El^tivm, upon trust j but 
a. few yeare afterwards. Homer, the book, made 
it« appesranoe in Italy, and Petrarch, in a 
tnuisport, pat it upon his book-shelveB, nbore 
he adored it, like " tbe unknown God." Pe- 
trarch ought to be the god of tlie bibliomaniacs, 
for be was a collector and a man of genius, 
wliich is a, union tbat does not often bap]>en. 
He copied out, with his own precious band, 
the manuscrlpta lio rescued from time, a.nd 
thon produced others for time to reverence. 
With his head npon a book lie died. Boccaccio, 
his friend, was another ; iior can one look ui>an 
the longest and most tiresome works be wrote 
(for he did write some tiresume ones, in spite 
of the gaiety of his Dnxaurun), withont think- 
ing, that in that resnscitation of the world of 
letters, it must have been natural to a man of 
genius to add to the exi«ting stock of velum et, 
at whatsoever price. I always pitch my eom- 

Sletest idea of a lover of hooks, either in Ulese 
iirk agoa, as they arc called, 

(Ciil rfoco u torto II ol«« votjo •ppolli— | 
or in tlie gay town days of Charles 11., or a 
little afterwards. In both timea the portrait 
comes out by llie force of controBl. In the 
tirst, I imagine an age of iron warfare and 
energy, with solitary retrenlii, in which Lhe 
monk or the hooded scholar walks forth to 
meditate, his precious volume under bis arm. 
In the other, I have a triumphant example of 
tlie power of books and wit to contest the 
victory with sensual pleasnre : — Rochester, 
staggering homo to pen n satire in the style of 
Monsieur Boileau ; Butler, cnunming his jolly 
duodecimo with all the learning tliat hetaiigbed 
at ; and a new race of book poets come up, 
who, in s[iite of their periwigs and petit- 
mattres, talk as romantically of " the haye," 
as if they were priests of Delphos. 1 1 waa a 
victorions thing in books to beguUe even the 
old French of their egotism, or at least to 
shore it will) them. Kature never pretended 
to do as mucli. And here is the differeace 
between the two ages, or between any t™o 
ages in which genius and art predominate. 
In tbe one, books are loved because they are 
tlie records of nature and her energies ; in tlie 
other, because they are the records of those 
records, or evidences of the imporlance of the 
individuals, and proofs of our descent in the 
new and imperiBliable arislocrocy. This is 
the reason why rank (with few exceptions) is 
so jealous of bterature, and loves to appropri- 
ate or withhold the honours of it, as if they 



were so many toys and ribbons, like its own. 
It has an instinct that the two pretensionB ar^ 
incompatible. When Montaigne (a real Imw 
of hooks) afi'ec ted the order of Bt. Michael, and 
pleased himself with possessing that fngitivi 
little piece of importance, be did It becamie h* 
wonld pretend to be above nothing that h» 
really felt, or that was felt by men in genenl j 
but at tbe rame time he vin^eated his nntnnl 
su]>eriority over this weakness by pnusing Mid 
loving all higher and lasting tbings, and by 
placing his b^t glory in doing homage to tbff 
geniuses that had gone before him. He did 
not endeavour to think that an immortal 
renown was a faiiliion, like that of the cut of 
Ids scarf ; or that by undervaluing the na^ 
he should go shining down to posterity in ihA 
other, peritctuol lord of Montaigne and of tli* 
ascendant. 

Tliero is a period of modern times, at whidi 
the love of books appears to have been at & 
more decided natuiv than at either of tbeoe — 
I mean the age just before and afler 111* 
Reformation, or rather all that period wben 
book-writing was conlined to tbe learned lan- 
guages. Erasmus is the god of it. Bacoa,! 
mighty book-man, taw, among his other sigbl^ 
the great ndvoatage of loosening the Tcm*- 
culor tongue, and wrote both LAtin and En^ialb 
1 allow this is the greatest cbweted ws at 
books ; of old scholars sitting in dusty stnwea j 
of heaps of "illustrious obscure," rendering 
themselves more illustrious and more obaeuN 
by retreating from the "thorny queacbet" of 
Dutch and German names into the "vacaal 
interlunar caves" of ap]>ellationB latinised or 
translate. I think I see all their volumM 
DOW, filling the shelves of a dozen Gernun 
convents. The authors are bearded men, sit- 
ting in old woodcuts, in caps and gowns, aad 
their books are dedicated to princes and states- 
men, as illustrious as themselves. My old 
friend Wierus, who wrote a thick book, Di 
Pneitigiit J)a!>HonaBi,WB3 one of them, and had a 
fancy worthy of his sedentary stomach. 1 win 
confess, once for all, that I have a liking for 
them all. It is myliuk with the bibliomanikc^ 
whom 1 admit into our relationship, because 
my love is large, and my family pride nothing 
Uut still I take my idea of books read with • 
gusto, of companions for bed and board, fhun 
the two ages before-mentioned. Tbe other is 
of too hook-worm a description. There must 
be both a judgment and a fervonr ; a discri- 
mination and a boyish eagerness ; and (with 
all due humility) something of a point of con- 
tact between authors worth reading and the 
reader. How can I take Juvenal into llia 
fields, or Valcarengbius De Aorta AimTimmM 
to bed with me I How could I cjipcct to walk 
before tbe face of nature wiih the one ; to tire 
my elbow properly with the other, before I 
put out my caudle, and turn round deliciously 
on the right aide I Or bow could I stick np 



iiqw UlQduii Bfiiiurt lonieUiiiig on the 
M^i>^ ud b» divided betweun a freiJi 
^ipkndamosUifal orubul t 
Mamrfbugrral Eu^liab [xietB to have 
liM fad ufnatdmg. KIiItoD noi OiiiDCcr 
ikM tbanlm for bard sitters at books. 
■fV i»ihf is evident by bis teaming ; 
VlfarofnaoUung else to show for it in 
I^Bf^KindiriDgtD hia native town, lon^ 
»M Iff, vimlil be a proof of it. It is im- 
Bk t» » DID la live in soliludo withont 
I mMuw, BBteai he is a mt^taphysiciaa 
MMMticiin, or the duUest of mankind ; 
mf owitrr to"!! would be solitude to 
^MN^ iftcr Uie bustle of ■ metropolis and 
** ftwlillMB he divided his time be- 
tMht^uid hiH bowling-^een, and his 
>>> Souina. It IB pretty certain, also, 
■ ftaltd, and rode on borgeiiack ; and 
Anidewcaf bU »orts to make it clear, 

I have occasionally joked with tho 
. ml •tood (^father for bb ncigh- 
dtUrsi. daai-^r's account of hiuii<t>lf 

■d, for the delight and sjnijMithy 

tocUioiithlhiilctuibuiliic. 
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ii%iN (lie arcond book of Ills Itoutof 
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After I think of the bookishness of Chancer 
and Milton, I always make u great leap to 
Prior and Fenton. Prior was first noticed, 
when a boy, by Lord Dorset, sitting in 
ODcle's tavern, and reading Horace. Ue de- 
scribe* bimself, years after, when Secretary of 
Embassy at the Hague, as taking the sanit 
author with him in the Saturday's chaise, it 
which be and his mistress used to escape from 
town cures into tlie country, to tho admiration 
of Dntch beboldors. Fenton was a martyr to 
contented scholareliip (including a (tirloin and 
a bottle of wine), and died among his books, of 
inactivity. " lie rose late," says Johnson, 
" and when he bad risen, sat down to bis books 
Bud papers." A womaji that onee waited o 
Iiiin in a lodging, told bim, as she said, that he 
would "lie a-bed and be fed with a spoon." 
He must have bad an enviable liver, if he was 
happy, 1 must own {if my conscience would 
let nie), that I should like to lead, half tbe 
year, just such a life (womau included, though 
not that woman}, tho otlier half buiug pxssed 
in the fields and woods, with a oott^e just liig 
enough to hold us. Dacier and his wife hod a 
pleasant time of it ; both fond of books, both 
scholars, both amiable, both wrapt up in tbe 
ancient world, and helping one aootlier at tbidr 
tasks. If they were not happy, matriuiouy 
would be a rule even without an exception. 
Pope does not strike me as being a bookman ; 
be was curious rather than enthusiastic ; more 
nice than wise ; he dabbled in modem Ijitia 
jioetry, which is a bad symptom. Swift was 
decidedly a reader; the Taitof a Tub, in its 
fashion as well as substance, is the work of a 
scholarly wit ; tbe SaUU of tht Bovia is the 
fancy of a lover of libraries. Addison and 
Steele were too much ^ven up to BnCtoii's nnd 
tho town. Fenodiciij writing, though its 
demands seem otherwise, is not &voumb1e (o 
rending ; it becomes t«a mncli a matter of 
huBtness, and will either be utlended to at the 
expense of the writer's books, or books, the 
very admonishers of his indnstry, will mnhu 
him idle. Besides, a periodical work, (o be 
suitable lo its character, and warrant its 
regular recurrenccj must involve sometliing of 
a gossiping nature, and proceed upon experi- 
ences familiar to the existing conunnnltj, or at 
least likely to be received by them in conse- 
quence of some previous tinge of iudination. 
You do not pay weekly visits to your friends 
to lecture tbein, wliatever good you nuy do 
their minds, I'hpre will be eomething compnl- 
■ory in reading tlie Ramblers, as them is in 
gung to church. Addison and Stecli; nnder- 
took to regulate the minor morals of sooiaty, 
and effected a world of good, with whidi 
scholarship bad little la do. Uray wiuft book- 
1 tie wished lo be alwayii lying on sofu, 
reading " elemol new novels of frcbillon and 
Marivaux." This is a true lutnd. The ulal>o- 
and, sdcutific look of (lie rati of li 
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reading was owing to the necessity of employ- 
ing himself : he had not health and spirits for 
the literary voluptuousness he desired. Collins, 
for the same reason, could not employ himself; 
he was obliged to dream over Arabian tales, to 
let the light of the supernatural world half in 
upon his eyes. ** He loved," as Johnson says, 
(in that strain of music, inspired by tenderness,) 
^ fairies, genii, giants, and monsters ; \^e de- 
lighted to rove through the meanders of en- 
chantment, to gaze on the magnificence of 
golden palaces, to repose by the waterfalls of 
Elysian gardens." If Collins had had a better 
constitution, I do not believe that he would 
have written his projected work upon the 
Restoration of Literature, fit as he was by scholar- 
ship for the task, but he would have been the 
greatest poet since the days of Milton. If his 
friend Tliomas Warton had had a little more 
of his delicacy of organisation, the love of 
books would almost have made him a poet. 
His edition of the minor poems of Milton is a 
wilderness of sweets. It is the only one in 
which a true lover of the original can pardon 
an exuberance of annotation ; though I confess 
I am inclined enough to pardon any notes that 
resemble it, however numerous. The " builded 
rh^nne" stands at the top of the page, like a fair 
edifice with all sorts of flowers and fresh waters 
at its foot* The young poet lives there, served 
by the nymphs and fauns. 

Hinc atque hinc glomerantur Oreades. 
IIuo ades, o fomiose puer : tibi lilia plenis 
Ecce ferunt nymphc calathis : tibi Candida Nais 
Pullentcs violas et summa papavera carpens. 
NarciaBum et florem Jungit bene olentis anethi. 

Among the old writers I must not forget 
Ben Jonson and Donne. Cowley has been 
already mentioned. His boyish love of books, 
like all the other inclinations of his early life, 
stuck to him to the last ; which is the greatest 
reward of virtue. I would mention Izaak 
Walton, if I had not a grudge against him. 
His brother fishermen, the divines, were also 
great fishers of books. 1 have a grudge against 
them and their divinity. They talked much of 
the devil and divine right, and yet forgot what 
Shakspeare says of the devil's friend Nero, 
that he is ** an angler in the lake of darkness." 
Selden was called " the walking library of our 
nation." It is not the pleasantest idea of him ; 
but the library included poetry, and wit, as 
well as heraldry and the Jewish doctors. His 
Table Talk is equally pithy and pleasant, and 
truly worthy of the name, for it implies other 
speakers. Indeed it was actually what it is 
called, and treasured up by his friends. Selden 
wrote complimentary verses to his friends the 
poets, and a commentary on Drayton's Poly- 
olbion. Drayton was himself a reader, addicted 
to all the luxuries of scholarship. Chapman 
sat among his books, like an astrologer among 
his spheres and altitudes. 

How pleasant it is to reflect, that all these 



lovers of books have themselves become books! 
What better metamorphosis could Pythagoras 
have desired ! How Ovid and Horace exulted 
in anticipating theirs ! And how the world 
have justified their exultation 1 They had a 
right to triumph over brass and marble. It is 
the only visible change which changes no 
farther ; which generates and yet is not de- 
stroyed. Consider : mines themselves are 
exhausted ; cities perish ; kingdoms are swept 
away, and man weeps with indignation to think 
that his own body is not immortaL 

Muoiono le citti, muoiono 1 regnl, 

E 1' uom d' easer mortal par die si adegni. 

Yet this little body of thought, that lies 
before me in the shape of a book, has existed 
thousands of years, nor since the invention of 
the press can anything short of an univerasl 
convulsion of nature abolish it. To a shape 
like this, so small yet so comprehensive, so 
slight yet so lasting, so insignificant yet so 
venerable, turns the mighty activity of Homer, 
and so turning, is enabled to live and warm 
us for ever. To a shape like this turns the 
placid sage of Academus : to a shape like 
this the grandeur of Milton, the exuberance of 
Spenser, the pungent elegance of Pope, and 
the volatility of Prior. In one small room, 
like the compressed spirits of Milton, can be 
gathered together 

The assembled aoulii of all that men held wlas. 

May I hope to become the meanest of these ex- 
istences ? This is a question which every author 
who is a lover of books, asks himself some time 
in his life ; and which must be pardoned, 
because it cannot be helped. I know not. I 
cannot exclaim with the poet, 

Oh that my name were nomber'd amonff thdn. 
Then gladly would I end my mortal daya. 

For my mortal days, few and feeble as the rest 
of them may be, are of consequence to others. 
But I should Uke to remain visible in this 
shape. The little of myself that pleases myself, 
I could wish to be accounted worth pleasing 
others. I should like to survive so, were it 
only for the. sake of those who love me in 
private, knowing as I do what a treasure is the 
possession of a friend's mind, when he is no 
more. At all events, nothing while I live and 
think, can deprive me of my value for such 
treasures. I can help the appreciation of them 
while I last, and love them till I die ; and 
perhaps, if fortune turns her face once more in 
kindness upon me before I go, I may chance, 
some quiet day, to lay my overheating temples 
on a book, and so have the death I most 
envy. 
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Al-nAVDEm •aid, that if he were not Alei- 
r, h*>hoiildwuhlob«DiogcueB, Header, 
mat ot uustml would you he, if you were 
■upd to be one, ood were not a num 1 
/•«( /bs/rr.— A woDun. 
Oh, ha I The choice is judicious, but oot to 
m pwp<*e," jon divil :"— we mean, out of 
(fe pad* of the i>|iecies. Consider the question, 
tmt nMlm, ud answer it to your friends 
wciencn. The poattnie is pretty, and 
o«t Uw ciioTDCter. Nor is there unj- 
Ji It nnwurtliy the dignity of jour 
ly, M that Ithi.'ral term may show us, 
«itbo«t lulhRT reasons. Animals i»rtBke with 
m IKp pfia of mag, and beauty, and the affer- 
" Tbey beat us in some things, as in the 

of light Thodovehnsthewingvof the 
Tfcu Itleaiu*! reptile liaaeyesand limbs, 
•■ wrfl aa NichnUs, emjieror of all the Rua«a)i. 
Sir Ftiilip Sydnt^y tells uaof a riding-maBtt^r ut 
T l waiM , who expatiated so eloquently od the 
t — Hti aa of the Boble auimul he had to deal 
•nk, that he almost jierBaadcd our ilttistrioua 
■avnlryman to wish himself a horse. A year 
m Iwfl tack, <-verrlM>dy in London that had a 
'ma t , wu rraulvfd n|ioo being " a butterfly, 
t)n b a bower :" and Goldsmith bad such a 
tMdeosy to ajDiiwlhlse with the least syin- 
fscbvlic pert of the rPBation, that he took a 
libanrc ka fancying himself writing an auto- 
hi4ia|ihyorfiab. It was the inconsidorat«langh 
«f JaaB(D«,- tipon bis mention of it, that pro- 
4anA (bat nivllcnt retort on the Doctor's 
madMsky of style ; " If yon were to describe 
utile tall convt-rsiiig, you would moke them 
lalk like Rtuit whales." 

Haw differral from the sensations of man- 

llbd, vi(k its delicate skin and appreheusire 

>BU be thiise of feathered and sealed 

at animals with lloofs and claws, and 

laii cnatnres aa Iweltes and other insects, 

lt*e in coats of mail, have twenty feet a 

S and hundreds of eyes 1 A writer who 

lU make th«w! creatures talk, would be 

r4,iaapite of bis imagination, to write parts 

«f baa account iu s jargon, in order to typify 

»h« he oonid not express. What must be 

tbrir MmtionB when they awake ; when they 

r*»*" i when thi-y wmp themselves up in 
Arjatia; wbt-n Ihey slick for hoor? 
hfttbar og a wall or a pane of glass, apparently 
ittfid aed iD>en»ble I What may not the 
«i^ am in the *ky, beyond the capabilities of 
■or natm I And on the other hand, wbal 
l iMth i Ut iea of riaible existence round ahuui 
ihfH B»r (hey not realise ; what creaturesnot 
■«|Mab»» bj our Musea I There ia reason lo 



believe in the existence of myriads of earthly 
creatures, who arc not conscious of the presence 
of man. Why may not man be unconscioiu 
of others, even at his side t There are minute 
insects that evidently know nothing of the 
human hand that is close to them ; and millions 
in water and in air thai apparently can have 
no conception of us. As little may our five 
tenses be capable of knowing others. But 
what, it may be asked, is the good of these 
speculations ! To enlarge knowledge, and 
viriry the imagination. The universe is not 
made up of hosiery and the three per cents. ; 
I no, nor even of the r.'ourt fJuidf. 
I Sir I'bumas Browne would not have thought 
it beneath bim to ask wbat all those innume- 
rable little gentry (we mean the insects) are 
about, between our breakfast and dinner ; how 
the time passes in the solitudes of America, or 
the depths of the Persian gulf; or what they 
are doing even, towards three in the afternoon, 
ID the planet Mercury. Williout going so far 
as that for an enlargement of our being, jt will 
do us no harm to sympathise with as many 
creatures as we can. It gives us the privitcu^e 
of tlie dervise, who could pitch himself into the 
animals he killed, and become a stag era bird. 
We know not what sort of a fish Goldsmith 
could have made of himself. 1^ Funtaine's 
animals are all La Fontaine, at least in their . 
way of talking. As far as luxury goes, and a 
I total absence from human cares, nobody has 
I painted animal enjoyment better than the most 
I luxiirioiia of poets, Spenser, in the deM;riptioD 
I of his Bultertly. La Fontaine called himself 
the Butterfly of Puruassus ; but we defy him 
I to have produced anj thing like the abundance 
I and continuity of the fottowiug picture, which 
I is exuberant to a degree that makes our as- 

I if it would never leave olf. We quote the 
whole uf it, both on this account, and bec&use 
we believe It to be unicgue of the kind. Ovid 
I himself is not so long nor so fine in any one of 
I his descriptions, which are also not seldom 
I misphiced — a charge that does not attach here; 
! and Marino, another exuberant geuius of the 
south of Itdy, is too apt to run the faults of 
Ovid to seed, without having some of his good 
qnahties. Spenser is describing a butterfly, 
bound upon his day's pleasure. A common 
observer sees one of these beautiful little crea- 
tures flutter across a garden, thinks how pretty 
and sprightly it is, and there his observation 
comes to an end. Now mark what sort of [ 
report a poet can give id, even of the luxuries 
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The woods, the rivers, and the medowee groeno. 
With hts aire-cutting wings he measured wide, 

Ne did he leave the mountaines hare unseene. 
Nor the ranke grtusie /entus delights untride. 

But none of these, however sweet they heoie, 
' Mote please his fancle, nor him cause t' abide : 

His cholcefull sense with every change doth flit : 

No common things may please a wavering wit 

To the gay gardins his unstaid desire 

Ilim wholly carried, to refresh his sprights: 

There lavish Nature, in her best attire, 

Powres forth sweet odors and alluring sights ; 

And Arte, with her contending, doth aspire 
T'excell the naturall with made delights : 

And all, that faire or pleasant may bo found. 

In riotous excesse doth there abound. 

There he arriving, round about doth flie, 

From bed to bed, from one to t'other border ; 

And takes survey, with curious busie eye. 
Of every flowre and herbe there set in order ; 

Now this, now that, he tastcth tenderly^ 
Yet none of them he rudely doth disorder, 

Ne with his feete their silken leaves deface. 

But pastures on tM pleasures (nfeach place* 

And evermore, with most varietio, 

And change of sweetness (for all change is sweet) 
He casts his glutton sense to satisfie. 

Now sucking of the sap of herbe most meet. 
Or of the dew, which yet on them does lie ; 

Now in the same bathing his tender feet: 
And then he percheth on some branch thereby, 
To weather him, and his moyst wings to dry. 

And then again he turneth to his play. 
To spoil the pleasures of that paradise ; 

The wholesome sage, the lavender fctill gray, 
Rank-smelling rue. and cumnifn good for eyes. 

The roses raigning in the pride 0/ Map, 

Sharp hyHsop good for green wounds remedies, 

Faire marigolds, and bees-alluring thyme. 

Sweet maijoram, and daysios decking prima 

Ckwl violets, and orpine growinf; still, 
Embathed balm, and chenrful galingale. 

Fresh costmaric, and brcntlifuU camnmill. 
Dull poppy, and driuk-qnickcnint; sotuale, 

Veyne-healing vervcn, and head-purging dill, 
Sound savurie, and ba.sil hnrtic-hale. 

Fat coleworts, and comforting persclino. 

Cool lettuce, and refreshing rosmarinc; 

And whatw else of vertue giKHl or ill 

Grow in thisgardin,/!/c/li'<//rf)jij/ir a%ray. 

Of every one he takes, and tAstt»8 at will. 
And on their pUtasurcsi greedily doth prey. 

Then when he hath both plaid, and fed at fill. 
In the warmc sunue he doth liinLselfu embay. 

And there him rests in riotous snjfisaunce 

Of all his gludfulness, and kingly Joyaunce. 

Nothing, it might bo supposed, could be said 
after this : and yet the i)oet strikes up a ques- 
tion, in a tone like a flourish of trumpets, after 
tliis royal dinner : — 

What morc/.liciti.' ean/all to creature. 

Than to eujoy delight trith liftertie 
And to be lord o/all the trorkt-s 0/ Mature f 

To reigne in the aire from th' earth to highest skie. 
To feed on flowers, and tcerdcs of glorious feature 9 

To tike whatever thluji doth please the cyol 
Who rests not pleased with such happiness. 
Well worthy he to taste of wretchedness.** 

Amen, thou most satisfyin;:: of poets ! But 
when are liuman beings tti be as well off in 



that matter as the butterflies ! or how are jon 
to make them content, should the time come 
when they have nothing to earn ! However, 
there is a vast deal to be learned from the poet's 
recommendation, before we need ask either of 
those questions. We may enjoy a great desl 
more innocent ^ delight with Ubertj** than we 
are in the habit of doing ; and may be lords^ if 
not of ^ all the works of nature," of a great 
many green fields and reasonable holidays. It 
seems a mighty thing to call a butterfly ^ lord 
of all the works of nature." Many loi^ who 
have pretensions to be butterflies, have no pre- 
tensions as wide as those. And, doubtless^ 
there is a pleasant little lurking of human pride 
and satire in the poet's eye, notwithstanding 
his epical impartiality, when he talks thus S 
the universal empire of his hero. And yet 
how inferior are the grandest inanimate works 
of nature, to the least thing that has life 
in it ! The oaks are mighty, and the hills 
mightier ; yet that little participation of the 
higher spirit of vitality, which gifls the butter- 
fly with locomotion, renders him unquestionable 
lord of the oaks and the hills. He does what 
he pleases with them, and leaves them with a 
spurn of his foot. 

Another beauty to be noted in the above 
luxurious lines, is the fine sense with which 
the poet makes his butterfly fond of things not 
very pleasant to our human apprehension — 
such as bitter herbs, and ** rank, grassy fens." 
And like a right great poet, he makes no apology 
for sa3dng so much about so little a creature. 
Man may be made a very little creature to a 
very great apprehension, yet we know what a 
world of things he contains ; and all who par- 
take of his senses are sharers of his importance. 
The passions and faculties which render us of 
consequence to one another, render the least 
thing that breathes of consequence in the eyes 
of the poet, who is the man tliat sees fair play 
among all the objects of the creation. A 
poetsister might be afraid to lower his little 
muse, by making her notice creatures luirdly 
less than herself: the greater the poet, the 
more godlike his impartiality. Homer draws 
his similes, as Jupiter might have done, from 
some of the homeliest animals. The god made 
them, and therefore would liave held them in 
due estimation : the poet (Iloiirr^s, the Maker) 
renudc^fg them, and therefore contemplates them 
in a like spirit. Old Kit Marlowe, who, as 
Drayton says — 

" Had in him those bravo sublunary things 
That the first pocte had," 

ventures, in some play of his, upon as true and 
epic a simile as ever was written, taken from 
no mightier a sphere than one of his parlour 
windows" : — 



Untomeable as flies.** 



Imagine the endeavour to Uimf a /^ / It is 
obvious that there is no getting at him : ho 
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loes not comprehend jou : he knows nothing 
ftboot you : it is doubtfuly in spite of his large 
fjefl, whether he even sees you ; at least to 
my purpose of recognition. How capriciously 
&nd proTokingly he glides hither and thither ! 
WliAt angles and diagrams he describes in his 
LocomoUon, seemingly without any purpose ! 
Se will peg away at your sugar, but stop him 
who can when he has done with it. Thumping 
(if yon coold get some fairy-stick that should 
do it without killing) would have no effect on 
a cres^nre, who shall bump his head half the 
mornings against a pane of glass, and never 
learn that there is no getting through it. Soli- 
tary imprisonment would be lost on the incom- 
pr^ensible little wretch, who can stand still 
with as much pertinacity as he can bustle 
abonty and will stick a whole day in one pos- 
tore. The best thing to be said of him is, that 
he is as fond of cleaning himself as a cat, doing 
it much in the same matfner ; and that he often 
mbs his hands together with an appearance 
of great energy and satisfaction. 

After ally Spenser's picture of the butterfly's 
esjoyments is not complete, entomologically. 
The luxury is perfect ; but the reader is not 
sure that it is ^ proper butterfly luxury, and 
that the man does not mix with it. It is 
not the definite, exclusive, and characteristic 
thing desiderated by Goldsmith. The butter- 
fly, perhaps, is no fonder of ** bathing his feet,*' 
than we diould be to stick in a tub of treacle. 
And we ought to hear more of his antennie and 
his feathers (for his wings are full of them), 
ud the way in which they modify, or become 
affected by his enjoyments. 

But on the other hand, the inability, in 
these sympatliies with our fellow-creaturcH, to 
direst ourselves of an overplus of one's human 
oature, gives them a charm by the very imper- 
fection. We cannot leave our nature l>eliind 
08 when we enter into their sensations. We 
most retain it, by the very reason of our sym- 
pathy ; and hence arises a pleasant incongruity, 
allied to other mixtures of truth and fiction. 
One of the animals which a generous and soci- 
able man would soonest become, iH a dog. A 
dog can have a friend ; he has affections and 
; character, he can enjoy equally the field and 
the fireside ; he dreams, he caresses, he pro- 
pitiates ; he offends, and is pardoned ; he stands 
by you in adversity ; he is a good fellow. We 
j would sooner be a dog than many of his masters. 
■ And yet what lover of dogs, or contemner of 
his own species, or most trusting reader of 
Grid, could think with conifurt of suddenly 
&Uing on all-fours, and scumi>ering about with 
his nose to the ground ! Who would like to 
^p when he was thirsty ; or, as Marvell pre- 
tended his hungry poet did — 



*' With gricsly tongue to dart the passing flies 
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j Swift miglit have fancied, when he wrote his 
I Honhhynnms, tlmt he could fain have been a 



horse ; yet he was obliged to take human vir- 
tues along with him, even to adorn his rebukers 
of humanity ; and in fancying ourself a horse 
after his fashion, who can contemplate with 
satisfaction the idea of trotting to an evening 
party in a paddock, inviting them to a dinner 
of oats, or rubbing one's meditative chin with 
a hoof i The real horse is a beautiful and 
spirited, but we fear not a very intelligent or 
sensitive animal, at least not in England. The 
Arabian, brought up with his master's family, 
is of another breeding, and seems to attain to 
higher faculties ; but in Europe, the horse ap- 
pears to be content with as few ideas as a do- 
mestic animal can well liave. Who would like 
to stand winking, as he does for hours, at a man's 
door, moving neither to the right nor the left ? 
There is some companionship in a coach-horse; 
and old ^ Indicator " readers know the respect 
we entertain on that account for the veriest 
hocks : but it would be no stretch of ambition 
in the greatest lover of animals to prefer being 
a horse to any other. One of its pleasantest 
occupations would be carrying a lady ; but 
then, pleasant as it would be to us, humanly^ 
we sliould be dull to it, inasmuch as we were 
a horse. A monkey is too like a man in some 
things to be endurable as an identification with 
us. We shudder at the humiliation of the 
affinity. A monkey, in his feather and red 
jacket, as he is carried about the streets, eager- 
faced yet indifferent — looks like a melancholy, 
little, withered old man, cut down to that 
miniature size by some freak of the super- 
natural. What say you, reader, to being a 
hog ? Horrible ! You could not think of it : 
— you are too great a lover of the graces and 
the green fields. True ; — yet there are not a 
few respectable, i)crliaps even reverend per- 
sonages, who, to judge from their tastes in or- 
dinary, would have no such horror. Next to 
eating pork, they may surely think there would 
be a pleasure in pork, eating. Sheep, goats, 
cattle of all sorts, have their repulsive aspect 
in this question. Among all our four-footed 
ac(iuaintances, the doer seem to carry it, next 
the dog ; their shapes are so elegant, and placi'S 
of resort so poetical ; yet, like cattle, thoir 
lives seem but duUj — and there is the hunts- 
man, who is the devil. Fancy the being com- 
pelled to scamper away from Tomkins, one of 
the greatest fools in existence, at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, with the tears running 
down your face, and your heart bursting ! 

No, dear and grave, and at the same time 
most sprightly and miscellaneous render, one 
would rather bo a bird than a beast.* llirds 
neither offend us by any revolting similarity, 
nor repel us by a dissimilarity that is frightful ; 
their songs, their nests, their courtship, their 
\*ivacity, give them a strong monil likeness to 
some of our most jdeasing characteristics ; and 

* Since writing this, I have a duubt in fuyour of the 
iquirrti. 
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they have an advantage oyer ns, which forms 
one of the desires of our most poetical dreams 
— they fly. To be sure, in spite of what is said 
of doves (who, by the way, are horribly jealous, 
and beat one another), beaks and kissing do 
not go so well together as lips ; neither would 
it be very agreeable to one's human head to be 
eternally jerking on this side and that, as if on 
guard against an enemy ; but this, we suppose, 
only takes place out of the nest, and in the 
neighbourhood of known adversaries. The 
songs, the wings, the flight, the rising of the 
lark, the luxurious wakefulness of the night- 
ingale, the beauty of a bird's movements, his 

I infantine quickness of life, are all charming to 
the imagination. ^ O that I had the wings of 
a dove ! " said the royal poet in his affliction ; 
" then would I fly away, and be at rest !" He 
did not think only of the ** wings " of the dove ; 
he thought of its nest, its peacefulness, its soli- 
tude, its white freedom from the soil of care 
and cities, and wished to be the dove itself. 

It has been thought however, that of all ani- 
mated creation, the bees present the greatest 
moral likeness to man ; not only because they 
labour, and lay up stores, and live in communi- 
ties, but because they have a form of govern- 
ment and a monarchy. Virgil immortalised 
them after a human fashion. A writer in the 
time of Elizabeth, probably out of compliment 
to the Virgin Queen, rendered them dramatU 
penofuje, and gave them a whole play to them- 
selves. Above all, they have been held up to 
us, not only as a likeness, but as '^ a great moral 
lesson ;" and this, not merely with regard to 
the duties of occupation, but tlie form of their 
polity. A monarchical government, it is said, 
is natural to man, because it is an instinct of 
nature : the very bees have it. 

It may be worth while to inquire a moment 
into the value of this argument ; not as affect- 
ing the right and title of our Sovereign Lord 
King William the Fourth (whom, with the 
greatest sincerity, we hope God will preserve !), 
but for its own sake, as well as for certain little 

i collateral deductions. And, in the flrst place, 
we cannot but remark how unfairly the ani- 
mal creation are treated, with reference to 
the purposes of moral example. We degrade 
or exalt them, as it suits the lesson we desire 
to inculcate. If we rebuke a drunkard or a 
sensualist, we think we can say nothing severer 
to him than to recommend him not to make 
a "beast of himself;" which is very unfair 
towards the beasts, who are no drunkards, 
and behave themselves as Nature intended. 
A horse has no habit of drinking ; he does not 
get a red face with it. The stag does not go 
reeling home to his wives. On the other hand, 
we are desired to be as faithful as a dog, as 
bold as a lion, as tender as a dove ; as if the 
qualities denoted by these epithets were not to l)e 
found among ourselves. But above all, the bee 
is the argument. Is not the honey-bee, we are 



asked, a wise animal ! — ^We grant it. — ^ Dotk 
he not improve each passing hourt** — He it 
pretty busy, it must be owned — as much ocoii* 
pied at eleven^ twelve, and one o'clock, as if his 
life depended on it. — Does he not lay op stores ; 
— He does. — Is he not social ! — Doee he not 
live in communities ?— There can be no doabi 
of it.— Well, then, he has a monarchical govern- 
ment ; and does not that clearly show thai m 
monarchy is the instinct of nature ! Does ii 
not prove, by an unerring rule, that the only 
form of government in request among the I 
obeyers of instinct, is the only one naturallj I 
fitted for man f I 

In answering the spirit of this question, ws 
shall not stop to inquire how far it is right ss 
to the letter, or how many different fonns of 
polity are to be found among other animal^ 
such as the crows, the beavers, the monkejrs ; 
neither shall we examine how far instinct is 
superior to reason, or ^hy the example of man 
himself is to go for nothing. We will take for 
granted, that the bee is the wisest animal of all, 
and that it is a judicious thing to consider his 
maimers and customs, with reference to their 
adoption by his inferiors, who keep him in 
hives. This naturally leads us to inquire^ 
whether we could not frame all our systems of 
life after the same fashion. We are busy, like 
the bee ; we are gregarious, like him ; wa 
make provision against a rainy day ; we are 
fond of flowers and the country ; we occasion- 
ally sting, like him ; and we make a great noise 
about what we do. Now, if we resemble the 
bee in so many points, and his political instinct 
is so admirable, let us reflect what we ought to 
become in other respects, in order to attain to 
the full benefit of his example. 

In the first place having chosen our monsrek 
(who by the way, in order to complete the like- 
ness, ought always to be a queen — which is s 
thing to which the Tories will have no objec- 
tion), we must abolish our House of Lords and 
Commons ; for the bees have unquestionably, 
no such institutions. This would be a little 
awkward for many of the stoutest advocates of 
the monarchical principle, who, to say the trnth, 
often behave as if they would much rather 
abolish the monarch than themselves. But so 
it must be ; and the worst of it is, that although 
the House of Commons would have to be 
abolished, as well as the House of Lords^ the 
Commons or Commonalty are nevertheless the 
only persons .besides the sovereign who wonld 
exercise power ; and these Commons wonld be 
the working classes ! 

We shall show this more particularly, and 
by some very curious examples, in a moment. 
Meantime we must dispose of the Aristocracy ; 
for though there is no House of Lords in a bee- 
hive, there is a considerable Aristocracy, and 
a very odd body they are. We doubt whether 
the Dukes of Newcastle and Buccleugh wonld 
like to change places with them. There 



*••, ao Uole r««emt)luice between tiie 
ibumey vt Uia bive and tliat of human 
—yiiilMM. Th^nre called Drone3,aiid[ip- 
■vla hv» Bothing to do but to feed and ateep. 
Vr« hMT« )iul beeo doabling whclher thu 
bfciWi ^^MaM!,friga MnniKiv iiali, bora to 
[MM* IIm frtuU of the eorUi, ia in JunnaTi 
|bw ar KiiyiTi Oaarnia, w like in this respect 
lite sriMaciW7 of Uir l<w-hive and certain 
Hanan at liibm and taxca. At all events, 
If uc > bod; who live on the labour of 

t tkti Lki-nrai has been too often remarked 
btmI dwelling upon. Not «o l«-a little 
)pf«iHe> to the likeness ; namel/ the occn- 
pal aclevtioD of a patriarch from their bod; ; 
IdM namrn of ever; nan John of theui 
bt»-nar t Vet of ihi>3e wo mu»t not loae 

^if w« uv to take example of bce- 
. A loT«t, then, or u-nfiew husband, is 
' lalljr utken out of Iheir Dumber, and 
I Prinoc uf UDUmork to the Queen 
tf Uw hive, but only for an incredibly 
ntod, and for the sole purgwse of keei>- 
r* the oatiun ; for her Majeaty is a 
t tt % very virtuous turn of mind, a 
, thoiimh an a throne ; and 
J has the greatest indifferenee, if not 
uamft^ BAcmrds, and at all other times, 
■ tin amgaUr court-officer and liia peers. 
If, there i« not only reamn to believe, that 
» IW Sa* Uily io C^ngreve, 

(A* •» •!« ■>•'« tiKl knuKD .- 
t m tmt ant of oiunion, that the poor lord 
*«r rrcmvr* it I He dies at the end of a 

* ia?Bi Mt of «heer insignificunce, though 
Aipi the fiUberof no lets than tveive thou- 
li eUdm in the space of two months I It 
Mt «n* Ibr trim lu have known such exalta- 
ibi* waa Mnnelimes the case with the lovers 
pdd*BB& How the arisloeraey iu general 
^«Rgcic«iuon of their brother's death, wo 
M MB aiRuia of judging ; but v« fancy them 
( * fiui* alannnd, and desirous of waiving 

* y ri lou* hounir. And yet tliey appear to 
is aMd to ba namerous, solely in order to 
I aad drink, and fumiah Ihia rare quota of 
HlQ'j'fiir wliich the community are 40 little 
MMhl, i^M oDCie a-year they hunt the vhole 
if *a daath. and kill them with their stings. 
maov be it otserved, liave no stings ; they do 
> oifTy iwonls, as the gentry once did in 
ttofS *>■■*• 't "'sH a nark of their rank. 
^am, Mrauin lo (cU I are the ornaments of 

* ka* vaaking-danes. It is thought, in 
(•■laH, ihaX they only arp mtiiled to have 
HyaM^ «)>« cr**M prnjit-rly. 

Bat *v liant not yet got half through the 
Mdcfa vhicli ore to madify human conduct 
r Uw aaamide of thia wise, induHlrious, and 
pBMcliy-lovluK praiile. Marvellous chungus 
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be effected, before we have any general 
' resemble them, always excepting 
cmtic particular. For instauot', 
istocralBof the hivB,howeverunnuisculine 
their ordinary mode of life, are the only 
males. The working-classes, like the sove- 
reign, wo all females! How are we lo man- 
age this I Wo must convert, by one sudden 
metamorphosis, the whole body of our agricul- 
tural and nianufiicluring papulation into 
women '. Mrs. Cobbelt must displace her has- 
bund, and tell us all about Indian corn. There 
must be not a man in Nottingham, except the 
Duke of Newcastle ; and he trembling, lest 
the Queen should send for him. The tailors, 
bakers, corjienterB, gardeners, ic. must all be 
Mrs. Tuilorsund Mrs.Bakers. Theveryuame 
of John Smith must go onl. The Directory 
must be Amazonian. This Commonalty of 
women must also be, at one and the same time, 
the opemllveB, the soldiers, the virgins, and 
the le^slatora, of the country I They must 
make uU we want, fight all our enemies, and 
even get up a Queen for us, when necessary ; 
for the sovereigns of the hive are often of 
singular origin, being manufactured ! literally 
"made to order," and that, too, by diut of 
their eating 1 They are fed and stuffed iuto 
royalty I The receipt is, to take any ordinary 
female bee in its infancy, put it into a royal 
cradle or cell, and feed it with a certiun kind 
of jelly ; upon which its shape altera into that 
of sovereignty, and her Majesty issues forth, 
royal by the grace of stomach. This is no 
fable, as the reader may see on consulting any 
good history of bees. In general, aeversd 
Queen-bees are made at a time, in case of 
accidents ; but each, oil emerging from her 
apartment, seeks to destroy the other, and one 
only remains living in one hive. The others 
depart at the head of colonies, like Dido. 

To atim up, then, the condition uf human 
society, were it to be remodelled after the 
example of the bee, let na conclude with 
drawing a picture of the slate of our beloved 
country, so modified. Imyrimii, all our work- 
ing people would be females, wearing swords, 
never marryi ng, and occasionally making qu eena. 
They would grapple with their work in a pro- 
digious manner, and make a great noise. 

Secondly, our aristocracy would be all males, 
never working, never marrying (except when 
sent far],al ways eating or sleeping,andannually 
having their throats cut. The bee-massacre 
takes place in July, when accordingly all our 
nobility and gentry would be out of towu, 
with a vengeance t The women would dnw 
their swords, and bunt and stab them all about 
tlio west end, till Bromplon and Uoy-swater 
would be choked with slain. 

Thirdly, her Majesty the Queen would cither 
succeed to a quiet throne, or, if manufactured, 
would have to eat a prodigious quantity of 
jelly in her infancy : and so, after growing it ' 



proper soYereign condition, would issue forth, 
and begin her reign either with killing her 
royal sistersy or leading forth a colony to 
America or New South Wales. She would 
then take to husband some noble lord for the 
space of one calendar hour, and dismissing 
him to his dulness, proceed to lie in of 12,000 
little royal highnesses in the course of the 
eight following weeks, with others too nume- 
rous to mention ; all which princely genera- 
tion, with little exception, would forthwith 
give up their title, and divide themselves into 
lords or working-women, as it happened ; and 
so the story would go round to the end of the 
chapter, bustling, working, and massacreing. 
And here ends the sage example of the Mon- 
archy of the Bees. 

We must observe, nevertheless, before we 
conclude, that however ill and tragical the 
example of the bees may look for human imi- 
tation, we are not to suppose that the fact is 
anything like so melancholy to themselves. 



Perhaps it is no evil at all, or only so for tlie 
moment. The drones, it is true^ seem to have 
no fancy for being massacred ; but we have no 
reason to suppose that they, or any of the rest 
concerned in this extraordinary instinct^ are 
aware of the matter beforehand; and the, 
same is to be said of the combats between Hm \ 
Queen Bees — they seem to be the result of aa 
irresistible impulse, brought about by the sn^ 
den pressure of a necessity. Bees appear ta 
be very happy during far the greater portion 
of their existence. A modem writer, of wbtun 
it is to be lamented that a certain want of 
refinement stopped short his perceptions, and 
degraded his philosophy from the finally expe* 
dient into what was fugitively so, has a passage 
on this point, as agreeable as what he is speak- 
ing of. ** A bee among the flowers in springs* 
says Dr. Paley, "is one of the cheerfullest 
objects that can be looked upon. Its life 
appears to be all enjoyment, $o buty and to 
pUated,** 
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" TlioOm qUMlity In a CDrnpanJonfATrDtli." 



—AW KAHTH UPON HEAVEN. 

f » little vhile ago, wrote an 
"MiatliaNow Montlilj Miigaxine 
MWtnild vish to have kaovrn." 
I another on " Fersoua one 
HtTe dinpd wild." There is 
i Ilorace, anil the Slemuiid roys- 
' sColtoD, and Andrew Morvell, 
mle, min Bwttii aliii : and 
loial, if nnt the festive part, Swifl 
_^ 1 Dr. Johnson, and Ilarke, and 

iae T«ok«b What a pity one cannot dine 
lb Ihaai nil rmind ! People are accused of 
■a|t •■nUj' Dotiana of heaven. As it is 
Imitt to have any other, we mt,y be par- 
Md fcr lUaliing that we could spend a verj 
tUf IhoiuBtid years in dining and getting 
Maiatod will) oil the good fellows on record ; 
ll ha«iM( got used to them, we think we 
■II lo *«i7 w«U on, and be content to wait 
W'BUt Awwands for a higher beatitude. 
t^M«Mroaloiieof the eelestial lives of a 
pb aaMry's darutJon, and exquisitely to 
^ «U, n* n-ciprocating dinners and teas 
MlkbmMialsDfoldbooksI Will Field- 
I'lMnwUtcArd" in the next world ■ Will 
■fealay (an kngel in a wig and hiwn sleeves 1 ) 
Met* Mfc kcrw L'topia gets on ! Will Shak- 
Nwv(fcr Ifaa grmter the man, the more the 
iJMIUi* M%fat be nperted) know by in- 

tt thai tmo of hia rvoilKra (knocked up 
VBm) im ilying to see him nt the Angel 
lITurli** Uead, and cnne lonu^ng with his 
Mb ia hia doablrl-pockets accordingly I 
ll li k piiy Ikat nonp of the great genioses, 
k«h^ lot il tun fallen to describe a future 
M^haa pva «> his own notions of heaven. 
Mr acmHOila are all nuidilied by the Qalionai 
Wtttffi wbema the Apostle himself has 
Hm^ Ifcal w* can have no conception of the 
M^ ialclMUii for us. 'Eye hath not 
Mb mar mr heard," Ac. After this, Dante's 
Mf 4|Maanpoar. Uilun's heaven, with 



the armed youth oxcrcisiiig tliemeelvcB i 
military games, is worse, llis best Pnnulise 
was on earth, and a very i)retty heaven lie 
made of it. For our ports, odmitting and 
Teneniting as we do the notion of a heaven 
Hur|)assiug all human conception, we trust 
that it is DO presumption to hope, that the 
state mentioned by the Apostle is the final 
heaven ; nnd that we moy ascend and gradually 
BCCUBlom ourselveB to the intensity of it, by 
others of a less Huperliuman nature. FamUiskr 
Hs we are both with joy and sorrow, and 
accustomed to surprises and strange sights of 
imagination, it is difficult to fancy even the 
delight of suddenly emerging into a, new 
bouudless stale of eiisteuce, where everything 
is marvellous, and opposed to our experience. 
We could wish to take gently to it ; to be 
loosed not entirely at once. Our song desires 
to be "a song of degrees." Earth aud i' 
capabilities — are these nothing I And a 
they to come to nothing T Is there no beau- 
tiful realisation of the fleeting type tlut is 
shown us! No body to this shadow! 
quenching to this taught and continued lliirM I 
No arrival at these natural homes and resting- 
places, which are so heavenly to our itnaginoi- 
tions, even tliough they be built of cU;, and 
are situate in the fields of onr infancy 1 Wo 
are becoraing graver than we intended ; but to 
return to our proper style; — nothing shall 
persuade us, for the present, that Paradise 
Mount, in nny pretty village in England, has 
not another Paradise Mount to correspond, in 
some less perisliing region ; that is to say, 
provided anybody has set his heart upon it : — 
and that we shall not all be dining, and dtink- 
ing tea, and complaining of the weather (wp 
mean, for its not being perfectly blissful) three 
hundred years hence, in some snug interlunar 
spot, or perhaps in the moon itself, seeing (hat 
it is our Dent visible neighbour, and shrewdly 
suspected of being hill and dale. 
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It appears to us, that for a certain term of 
centuries, Ileaven mu*t consist of something of 
this kind. In a word, we cannot but persuade 
ourselves, that to realise everything that we 
have justly desired on earth, will be heaven ; 
— we mean, for that period : and that after- 
wards, if we behave ourselves in a proper 
pre-angelical manner, we shall go to another 
heaven, still better, where we shall realise all 
that we desired in our first. Of this latter we 
can as yet have no conception ; but of the 
former, we think some of the items may be as 
follow : — 

Imprimit, — (not because friendship comes 
before love in point of degree, but because it 
precedes it, in point of time, as at school we 
have a male companion before we are old 
enough to have a female) — Imprimit then, a 
friend. He will have the same tastes and 
inclinations as ourselves, with just enough 
difference to furnish argument without sharp- 
ness ; and he will be generous, just, entertain- 
ing, and no shirker of his nectar. In short, he 
will be the best friend we have had upon earth. 
We shall talk together "of afternoons ;** and 
when the Earth begins to rise (a great big 
moon, looking as happy as we know its inha- 
bitants ici/l be), other friends will join us, not 
so emphatically our friend as he, but excellent 
fellows all ; and we shall read the poets, and 
have some sphere-music (if we please), or 
renew one of our old earthly evenings, picked 
out of a dozen Christmases. 

Jt4nn, a mistress. In heaven (not to speak it 
profanely) we know, upon the best authority, 
that people are ** neither married nor given 
in marriage ; " so that there is nothing illegal 
in the term. (By the way, there can be no 
clergymen there, if there are no official duties 
for them. We do not say, there will be 
nobody who has been a clergyman. Berkeley 
would refute that ; and a hundred Welsh 
curates. But they would be no longer in 
orders. They would refuse to call themselves 
more Reverend than their neighbours.) Itfm 
then, a mistress; beautiful, of course, — an 
angelical expression, — a Peri, or Houri, or 
whatever shape of perfection you choose to 
imagine her, and yet retaining the likeness of 
the woman you loved beat on earth ; in fact, 
she herself, but completed ; all her good quali- 
ties made perfect, and all her defects taken 
away (with the exception of one or two charm- 
ing little angelical peccadilloes, which she can 
only get rid of in a post-future state) ; good- 
tempered, laughing, serious, fond of everything 
about her without detriment to her special 
fondness for yourself, a great roamer in Elysian 
fields and forests, but not alone (they go in 
pairs there, as the jays and turtle-doves do 
with us) ; but above all things, true ; oh, so 
true, that you take her word as you would a 
diamond, nothing being more transparent, or 
solid, or precious. Between writing some 



divine poem, and meeting our. friends of 
evening, we should walk with her, or fly (for 
we should have wings, of course) like a couple 
of human bees or doves, extracting delight 
from every flower, and with delight fillmg 
every shade. There is something too good in 
this to dwell upon ; so we spare the fean and 
hopes of the prudish. We would lay her head 
upon our heart, and look more pleasure into 
her eyes, than the prudish or Uie profligftto 
ever so much as fancied. 

Itnn, books. Shakspeare and Spenser shoold 
write us new ones I Think of that. We wonU 
have another Decameron : and Walter Scott 
(for he will be there too \ — we mean to h^ 
Hume to introduce us) shall write ns fortf 
more novels, all as good as the Scotch ones ; 
and Radical as well as Tory shall love him. 
It is true, we speak professionally, when wo 
mention books. 

We think, admitted to that equal tky. 
The Arabian Nighta must boar u> company. 

When Gainsborough died, he expired in o 
painter*8 enthusiasm, saying, <* We are all 
going to heaven, and Vandyke is of the party." 
— He had a proper foretaste. Virgil had the 
same light, when he represented the old heroea 
enjoying in Elysium their favourite earthly 
pursuits ; only one cannot help thinking, with 
the natural modesty of reformers, that the taato 
in this our interlunar heaven will be benefited 
from time to time by the knowledge of new^ 
comers. We cannot well fancy a celeetial 
ancient Briton delighting himself with paint- 
ing his skin, or a Chinese angel hobbling a 
mile up the Milky Way in order to show hep- 
self to advantage. 

For breakfast, we must have a tea beyond 
anything Chinese. Slaves will certainly not 
make the sugar ; but there will be cows for 
the milk. One's landscapes cannot do without 
cows. 

For horses we shall ride a Pegasus, or 
Ariosto*s Hippogriff; or Sinbad*s "Roc. Wo 
mean, for our parts, to ride them all, havine a 
passion for fabulous animals. Fable will Im 
no fable then. Wo shall have just as much 
of it as we like ; and the Utilitarians will bo 
astonished to And how much of that sort of 
thing will be in request. They will look verj 
odd, by the bye, — those gentlemen, when they 
flrst arrive ; but will soon get used to the 
delight, and And there was more of it in their 
own doctrine than they imagined. 

The weather will be extremely fine, but not 
without such varieties as shall hinder it from 
being tiresome. April will dress the whole 
country in diamonds ; and there will bo 
enough cold in winter to make a fire pleasant 
of an evening. The fire will be made of 
sweet-smelling turf and sunbeams ; but it will 
have a look of coal. If we choose, now and 
then we shall even have inconveniences. 



BAD WEATHER. 



II.-BAD WEATHER. 
ArTMM UiUfftte: ihcae two months for . 
p^ winter ■<i*lli«r,~ llip public have had a 
nt ittmrp ■pfcimcti, h little too r^. Wu 
na 1* lake our revenge bf writing an article 
^ tl attrr > gnod breakfast, with our feet 
I ■ Umti Krr, and in a room <]uiet enough to 
■wBinr Ui* fire aa well as feel it. Outside 

MM^) Ike MM-whid is heard, cutting awa/ 
kiB knifr : laow ii on the ground; there ia 
Wtf »ud ■!■*< al once; and the melancholy 
■waf poor cltanticleer at a diBtance seems 
jwpliiiiiwjt,- Lfast nnbodf will cherish him. 






it be cold ; and 
n [he 



■■■at fe»1ui|^ or his Midea, arid the warmth 
bn •djoj' oexi hii plump wife on a perch. 
B«t ID (lie «aootrr there is always some- 
kfcf t«mjc?. Thereisthesilcnccjif nothing 
k; TBB fnt that the air is healthy; and you 

r*M la wrllr. Tliink of a street in Loudon, 
■HI iMiiiiii foggy, and noisy; the anow 
Isanf, aat beuuat the frost has not returned. 
M tmaatm (be union of mud and amoke 
H—Hi spinal il; aud then Ibe UDDutuml 
|U Moad of the clank of milk-pails (if yon 
l>* sp tKrlj-Miough): or if you are not, the 
Wl, Aanp. rinwy, rickety hackney-couches 
fimg br, with fvllowv inside of them with 
«U fa«, and the coachman a mere bundle of 
H^ Unr BOW, and jolting. (He'll quarrel 
lU dnery fitrr, ond the passenger knows it, 

S^iO mut. So they will sinnd with their 
iallivmad,ha£glttig. Theold gentleman 
■* tm (latra chargo of a shilling in his face.) 
IVwwpletc llw ta'uery, the pedestrians kick, 
I Aty ><>« tlioBp ddralahlo Snkes of united 
pa««M Mad;— at Uast thpy ought to do so, 
tmimftutir our picture; and at night-time, 
Mpla twnmg bomc hardly know whether or 
RdMr haie china. 

SH U Ibvr* no comfort then in a I.ondon 
!■> in tmeh weather! Infinite, if people 
|l hM !■«« it, and families are good.tem- 
ML W« trvit we shall be road by hundreds 
iNifc Ihia ■oming. Of some wearecerlain: 
it 4w brtfhy, agreeably to our ubiquitous 
MtHi !■ », lak* aeTeral breakfasts at once. 
i^ fl»— nt is tliii rugl How bright and 
iwwnaa the fir*! How charming the fair 
■ltv*«f Ibrte*! And how happy that Uicy 
H« BNl to Kak" it themtelves, the drinkers 
'hi Evan tbo Imekncy-coachnian means to 
m »B>lt ■« ■ocli aa Daual to-day, either by 
laadwK "T ^Dg (lalhi-tic; and tlie old gen- 
EiHA ia rtwolcMl to ninke amends for the 
Wsatf arf hi* tnoming drive, by another 
M wf wine at dinner, and crumpets with liis 
m. It n (ml by grunibling agninsi tiie ele- 
Mta, tkat 'I'll ill tu lie dune away; but by 
>^int oMe't-adf in gnod heart with one's 



fella w-crealiires, and remembering that tliey 
ore all capable of partaking our pleasures. 
The contemplation of pain, acting upon a 
splenetic temperament, produces a itirring 
reformer here and there, who does good rather 
out of spite against wrong, than sympathy 
with pleasure, and becomes a sort of disagree- 
able angel. For be it from us, in the present 
state of society, to wish Ihat no euch existed 1 
But they will pardon us for labouring in the 
vocation, to which a livelier nature calls us, 
and drawing a distinction between the dis- 
satisfaction that ends in good, and the m 
common-place grumbling that in a thousand 
instances to one ends in notliiug but plaguing 
everybody as well as the grumbler. In almost 
all cases, those who are in a state of pain 
themselves, are in the fairest way for giving 
it; whereas, pleasure is in its nature suciol. 
The very abuses of it (lerrlble as they some- 
times are) cannot do as much harm as the 
violations of the common sense of good- 
humour; simply because it is its nature to go 
with, and not counter to humanity. The only 
point to take care of is, that a« many innocent 
sources of pleasure are kept open us possible, 
and affection and imogiuation brought in to 
show us what they are, and how surely all 
may partake of them. We are not likely to 
forget that a human being is of importance, 
when we can discern the merits of so small a 
thing as a leaf, or a honey-bee, or the beanty 
of a flake of snow, or llie fanciful scenery 
made by the glowing coals in a Iire-p1ari». 
Professors of sciences may do this. Writers 
the most enthusiastic in a good eanse, may 
sometimes lose sight of their duties, by reason 
of the very absorption in their enthusiasm. 
Imagination itself cannot always be abroad 
and at home at the same time. But the many- 
are not likely to think loo deeply of anything; 
and the more pleasures that are taught them 
by dint of an agreeable exercise of tlieir reflec- 
tion, the more they will leom to reflect on all 
round them, and to endeavour that their 
reflections may have a right to bo agreeable. 
Any increase of (he sum of our enjoymenta 
almost invariably produces a wish lu commu- 
nicate them. An over-indulged human being 
18 ruined by 1>eing taught to think of nobody 
but himself ; but a human being, at once grati- 
fied and made to Ihiak of othcn, leams to add 
to his very pleasures in the act of diminisliing 

But how, it may be said, are we to enjoy 
onrselves with rcflccliun, when our vety reHec- 
tion will leach us the quantity of suflering 
that exists! How are we to be happy wi til 
breaklBsting and warming our hands, when so 
many of our feUow-c real urea are, at that 
instant, cold and hungry I— It is no paradox 
to answer, that the fact of uur remembering 
them, gives us a right to forgel them: — «» 
mean, that "there is a time for all things," 
. . -— 
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and that having donp our duty at other times 
in sympathising with pain, we have not only 
a right, but it becomes our duty, to show the 
happy privileges of virtue by sympathising 
witli pleasure. The best person in a holiday- 
making party is bound to luive the liveliest 
face ; or if not that, a face too hapi)y even to 
be lively. Suppose, in order to complete the 
beauty of it, tliat the face is a lady's. She is 
bound, if any uneasy reflection crosses her 
mind, to say to herself, "To this happiness I 
have contributed; — pain I have helped to 
diminish; I am sincere, and wish well to 
everybody ; and I think everybody would be 
as good as I am, j)erhaps better, if society 
were wise. Now society, I trust, is getting 
wiser; perhaps will beat all our wisdom a 
hundred years hence: and meanwhile, I must 
not show that goodness is of no use, but let it 
realise all it can, and be i\s merry as the 
youngest." So saying, she gives her hand to 
a friend for a new dance, and really forgets 
what she bas been thinking of, in the blithe 
spinning of her blood. A good-hearted woman, 
in the rosy beauty of her joy, is the loveliest 

object in . But everybody knows 

that. 

Adam Smith, in his Tluory of Moral fienli- 
menu, has rebuked Tliomson for his famous 
j apostrophe in Winter to the ** gay, licentious 
proud ;" where he says, that amidst their 
dances and festivities they little think of the 
misery that is going on in the world : — because, 
observes the philosopher, upon this principle 
there never could be any enjoyment in the 
world, unless every comer of it were happy ; 
which would be preposterous. We need not 
say how entirely we agree with the philosopher 
in the abstract : and certainly the poet would 
deserve the rebuke, had he addressed himself 
only to the "gay;" but then his gay are also 
" licentious," and not only licentious but 
"proud." Now wo confess we would not be 
too squeamish even about the thoughtlessness 
of these gentry, for is not their very thought- 
lessness their excuse ? And are they not 
brought up in it, just as a boy in St. Giles's is 
brought up in thievery, or a girl to callousness 
and prostitution ? It is not the thoughtless in 
high life from whom we are to expect any 
good, lecture them as we may : and observe— 
Thomson himself does not say how cruel they 
are ; or what a set of rascals to dance and be 
merry in spite of their better knowledge. lie 
says, 

** Ah mat think tho gay, llcontious proud '*— 

and 80 they do. And so they will, till the 
diffusion of thought, among all classes, flows, 
of necessity, into their gay rooms and startled 
elevations ; and forces them to look out upon 
the world, that they may not be lost by being 
under the level. 
We had intended a very merry paper this 



week, to bespeak the favouc of oar 
readers : — 

•• A very merry, dancing, drinking. 

Laughing, quaffing, and unthinking ** p^WT/— 

OS Dryden has it. But the Christmas hdidays 
are ])ast ; and it is their termination, we m^ 
pose, tliat has made us serious. Sitting up at 
night also is a great inducer of your monl 
remark ; and if we are not so pleasant as we 
intended to be, it is biKUiuso some friends of 
ours, the other night, were the pleasanteift 
people in the world till Ave in the morning. 



III.— FINE DAYS IN JANUARY AND 
FEBRUARY. 

We speak of those days, unexpected, siui> 
shiny, cheerful, even vernal, which come t^^- 
wards the end of January", and are too apt to 
come alone. Tliey are often st^t in the midst of a 
series of rainy ones, like a patch of blue in the 
sky. Fine weather is much at any time, after 
or before the end of the year ; but, in the 
latter case, the days are still winter days; 
whereas, in the former, the year being turned, 
and March and April before us, we seem to 
feel the coming of spring. In the streets and 
squares, the ladies are abroad, with their 
colours and glowing cheeks. If you can hear 
anything but noise, you hear the sparrowa. 
People anticipate at breakfast the pleasure 
they shall have in " getting out." The solitaiy 
poplar in a comer looks green against the skj; 
and the brick wall has a warmth in it. Their 
in the noisier streets, what a multitude and a 
new life! What horseback! What prome- 
nading ! What shopping, and giving good day ! 
Bonnets encounter bonnets : — all the Misi 
Williamses meet all the ^liss Joneses'; and 
everybody wonders, particularly at nothing. 
The shop-windows, putting forward their beet, 
may be said to be in blossom. The yellow 
carriages flash in the sunshine; footmen re- 
joice in their white calves, not dabbed, aa 
usual, with rain ; the gossips look out of their 
three-pair-of-stairs windows; other windows 
are thrown open ; ft-uiterers* shops look well, 
swelling with full baskets ; pavements are 
found to be dry; lap-dogs frisk under their 
asthmas ; and old gentlemen issue forth, peer- 
ing up at the region of the north-east. 

Tlien in the country, how emerald the green, 
how open-looking the prospect ! lloneysuckles 
(a name alone with a garden in it) are detected 
in blossom ; the hazel follows ; the snowdrop 
hangs itswhite perfection, exquisite with green ; 
we fancy the trees are already thicker; voices 
of winter birds are taken for new ones ; and in 
February new ones come — the thrush, the 
chafiinch, and tho wood-lark. Then rooks 
begin to pair; and the wagtail dances in the 
lone. As we write this article, the sun is on 



WALKS HOME BY NIGHT. 



^t^ffr.wui cluuiticI(wr(t)ieMme,He truBt, 

' w» luiuxi Uio iilhtT dar) seemn to crow in 

-f dtlTfTMit «yle, lord" of Ihe aacprnJaiil, 

• «Ulin|t to be with liin wives abroBti ns 

Wa tliink ire lee him, as in Chaucer's 



IV.- 



K tbe mder hxve the rem of tlie pittore, an 
^itP Ilia OB bright and strong ax 
m da; iiEwlf, and as suited to it as a falcon to 
■ifbt'i fist. Hear how the old poet llirows 
k ka ttbmuous mtisic: as fine, considered 
do and versification, ae the deecrip- 
int and noble. 



KVaboBM b«g pardon for Ihin dIgreRsion, if 

*1B Bot iiof u part of oio- undenitood ajjivti- 

it with U)v rtader to lie a* desultory as we 

■ Iwfii) Companions. Our very 

mt of the day we «t* describing would 

■•boMberwii^. [tlsalsonn old fancy 

• ■ e ihe ideas of Chaucer with 



'""■ poPl'7' oe Dcnham 
il hini, but the morning itself, and a good 
M cf tke noon; anil we could as soon help 
■"'"* •"i™ •' <*>» boginning of the year, as 
■mM kalu visAitig to bear Ihe cry of prim. 
B^— * Uualdag of the sweet faces that buy 



TffE readers of tliese onr lucubrntions need 
not be informed that wo keep no earring. 
The consecnienEe is, that being riaitore of the 
theatre, and having some incousiderate friends 
who grow pleasanter and pleaaanter till o; 
tlie morning, we are great walkers home by 
night ; and this lias made ua great acquaint- 
ances of watchmen, moon-light, nii«/-ligbt, and 
other accompaniments of that interesting hour, 
I-urltily we are fond of a walk by night. It 
does not always do us good ; but that is not 
the fault of the hour, but our own, who ought 
to be stouter; and therefore we extract what 
good we can out of our necessity, with liecoming 
temper. It is a remarkable thing in natnre, 
and one of the good-oaturedeil things we know 
of her, that the mere fact of looking about us, 
and being conscious of what is going on, is its 
own reward, if we do but notice it in good- 
humour. Nature is a great paint«r (and art 
and society are among her works), to whoso 
minntesl toiiches llie mere fact of becoming 
alive is to enrich the stock of our enjoymen 
We confess there are points liable to ca 
in a walk home by night in Februaty. C 
umbrellas have their weak sides; and the 
quanlily of mud and rain may surmount the 
picturesque. Mistaking a soft piece of mod 
for hard, and so filling your shoe with it, 
e9peciallyatseltingODt,innst be acknowledged 
to be "aggravating." Hut then you ought to 
have boots. There are wghts, indeed, in the 
of London, which can be rendered 
pleasant by no philosophy ; things too grave 
be talked about in our present paper ; bnt 
■ must premise, that our walk leads usont of 
»n, and through streels and suburbs of by no 
?ansthe worst description. Even there we 
may be grieved if we wilL The farther the 
walk into the country, the more tiresome w( 
may choose to find it ; and when we take il 
pnrely to oblige others, we must allow, as in 
the case of a friend of ours, that generosity 
itself on two liek legs may find limits to the 
notion of virtue l>eing its own reward, and 
reasonably "curse those comfortable people* 
who, by the lights in (heir windows, ar« getting 
into Iheir warm beds, and saying to one another, 
"Bad thing to be out of doors Eo-nigbt." 

Supposing, then, that we are in a reasonable 
state of health and comfort in othiT respects, 
we say thai awalkhomeatnight has its merits, 
if you chiMise to meet with thetn. The want 
part of it is the setting out ; the closing of Uio 
door upon the kind faces thai part with you. 
But their words and looks, on the other hand, 
; you well off". We have known a word 
all (he way home, and a look make a 
dreom of it. To a lover for instanco no walk 
can be bad. He sees hut one face in llio rain 
) same that ho saw by tha 
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light in the warm room. This ever accompor 
nies him, looking in his eyes ; and if the most 
pitiable and spoilt face in the world should 
come between them, startling him with the 
saddest mockery of love, he would treat it 
kindly for her sake. But this is a begging of 
the question. A lover does not walk. He is 
sensible neither to the pleasures nor pains of 
walking. He treads on air ; and in the thick 
of all ^t seems inclement, has an aTenue of 
light and velvet spread for him^ like a sovereign 
prince. 

To resume, then, like men of this world. 
The advantage of a late hour, is that everything 
is silent and the people fast in their beds. 
This gives the whole world a tranquil appear- 
ance. Inanimate objects are no cahner than 
passions and cares now seem to be, all laid 
asleep. The human being is motionless as the 
house or the tree ; sorrow is suspended ; and 
you endeavour to think that love only is awake. 
Let not readers of true delicacy be alarmed, for 
we mean to touch profanely upon nothing that 
ought to be sacred ; and as we are for thinking 
the best on these occasions, it is of the best 
love we think ; love of no heartless order, 
and such only as ought to be awake with the. 
stars. 

As to cares and curtain-lectures, and such- 
like abuses of the tranquillity of night, we call 
to mind, for their sakes, all the sayings of the 
poets and others about ^ balmy sleep," and the 
soothing of hurt minds, and the weariness of 
sorrow, which drops into forgetfulness. The 
great majority are certainly ** fast as a church" 
by the time we speak of ; and for the rest, we 
are among the workers who have been sleepless 
for their advantage; so we take out our licence 
to forget them for the time being. The only 
thing that shall remind us of them is the red 
lamp, shining afar over the apothecary's door ; 
which, while it does so, reminds us also that 
there is help for them to be had. I see him 
now, the pale blinker suppressing the conscious 
injustice of his anger at being roused by the 
apprentice, and fumbling himself out of the 
house, in hoarseness and great-coat, resolved to 
make the sweetness of Uie Christmas bill in- 
demnify him for the bitterness of the moment. 

But we shall be getting too much into the 
interior of the houses. By this time the hack- 
ney-coaches have all left the stands — a good 
symptom of their having got their day's money. 
Crickets are heard, here and there, amidst the 
embers of some kitchen. A dog follows us. 
Will nothing make him ''go (dong!" We 
dodge him in vain ; we run ; we stand and 
** hish !" at him, accompanying the prohibition 
with dehortatory gestures, and an imaginary 
picking up of a stone. We turn again, and 
there he is vexing our skirts. He even forces 
us into an angry doubt whether he will not 
starve, if we do not let him go home with us. 
Now if we could but lame lum without being 



cruel ; or if we were only an overseer^ or a 
beadle, or a dealer in dog-skin ; or a pcAitiMl 
economist, to think dogs unnecessary. Oh I 
come, he has turned a comer, he is gone ; wo 
think we see him trotting off at a distance^ iha 
and muddy ; and our heart misgives us. Bst 
it was not our fault ; we were not ''hishing* 
at the time. His departure was lucky, for ho 
had got our enjoyments into a dilemma ; our 
''article" would not have known what to do 
with him. These are the perplexities to whicii 
your sympathizers are liable. We resume our 
way, independent and alone ; for we haTO no 
companion this time, except our never-to-ho- 
forgotten and ethereal companion, the reader. 
A real arm within another's puts us out of tlio 
pale of walking that is to be made good. It 
is good already. A fellow-pedestrian is oom- 
pany ; is the party you have left ; you talk and 
laugh, and there is no longer anything to bo 
contended with. But alone, and in bad weather, 
and with a long way to go, here is somethinr 
for the temper and spirits to grapple with ana 
turn to account ; and accordingly we are booted 
and buttoned up, an umbrella over our head% 
the rain pelting upon it, and the lamp-light 
shining in the gutters; "mud-shine,** as an 
artist of our acquaintance used to call it, with 
a gusto of reprobation. Now, walk cannot 
well be worse ; and yet it shall be nothing if 
you meet it heartily. There is a pleaaore in 
overcoming obstacles; mere action is somo- 
thing ; imagination is more ; and the spinning 
of the blood, and vivacity of the mental endea* 
vour, act well upon one another, and gnduaiUf 
put you in a state of robust consciousness and 
triumph. Every time you set down your leo^ 
you have a respect for it. The umbrella is 
held in the hand like a roaring trophy. 

We are now reaching the country : the fog 
and rain are over ; and we meet our old friends 
the watchmen, staid, heavy, indifferent, more 
coat than man, pondering, yet not pondering^ 
old but not reverend, immensely useless. No ; 
useless they are not ; for the inmates of the 
houses think them otherwise, and in that ima- 
gination they do good. We do not pity the 
watchmen as we used. Old age often caret 
little for regular sleep. They could not bo 
sleeping perhaps if they were in their beds ; 
and certainly they would not bo earning. 
What sleep they get is perhaps sweeter in the 
watch-box, — a forbidden sweet ; and they havo 
a sense of importance, and a claim on tho 
persons in-doors, which, together with tho am- 
plitude of i their coating, and the possession of 
the box itself, make them feel themselves^ not 
without reason, to be " somebody." They are 
peculiar and official. Tomkins is a cobbler as 
well as they ; but then he is no watchman. 
He cannot speak to " things of night ;" nor 
bid " any man stand in the king's name.** He 
does not get fees and gratitude from the old, 
the infirm, and the drunken ; nor " let gentle- 



SECRET OF SOME EXISTING FASJIIONa 



<T(C ehftracUrn kro to be futind eTen among 

Ml. Tlinjr arc not aJI mere cont, and 

111 indiAcrence. Dy tbe way, wbut do 

Ifey fkink of in gcnenJ I tlow do they v»ry 

1^ moatitooy of thvir raminationB from one to 

tm^aaj trota two to three, and go OQ I Are 

ftay rvatparin^ themselves with the nnoHiciaJ 

Utn- ; iliiokiiig' of what they shall have for 

m^ (o-taorrow ; or what they were about 

; y**r* >f:o ; or that their lot U the hardest 

Urn wortd, as inaipid old people are apt to 

Oikk, far Ui0 ]ileasure of gnimtiting ; or that 

■■ * •dvuitagea neverthpleaa, besides 

oU ir they are uot ia bed, their 



A fonrlh watchman was a very singular 
pheDQinenoii, a Jifodiv/ Wntcbman. Ue liod a 
boob, which he read by the light of his lantern; 
atid instead of a pleasant, gave you a very un- 
comfortablu idea of bim. It seemed cruel U 
]iitch amidst so many discomforts and priva- 
tions one who had ima^aalion enongh to wish 
to be relieved from litem. Nothing but a 
alu^giidi vacuity befits a watchman. 

liut the oddest of all was tlio StiHiiy Watch- 
man. Tliinic of walking np a street in tl 
depth of a frosty winter, with long ice in tl 
guttem, and stoet over head, and then figure < 
yourself a sort of bale of a man in white 
coming sliding towards you with a, lantern in 
one band, and an umbrella over bis bead. It 
was the oddest mintore of luxury and hard- 
ship, of jureuility and old age I Butthlslooked 



a watchman for Rabelais. Time was rui 
and butted by bim like a goat. The slide 
seemed to bear him bnlf through the night at 
once; he slipped from out of his box and bis 
commoU'placcs at one rush of amerry tbonght, 
and seemed to say, " Everjtliing'B in ima- 
gination ; — here goes the whole weight of my 

But wo approach our home. How still the 
trees! How dcliciously asleep the country I 
How beautifully grim and nocturnal this wooded 
avenue of ascent, against the cold white sky! 
The watchmen and [latroleB, which the careful 
citizens have planted in abundance within a 
mile of their doors, salute us with their " good 
mornings ;" — not so weieomo as we pretend ; 
for we ought not to be out so late ; and it ia 
one of tho assumptions of these fatherly old 
fellows to remind us of it. Some fowls, who 
have made a strange roost in a tree, flatter aa 
wo pass them ; — another pull up the hill, un- 
yielding ; a few strides on a level ; and lAen ia 
the light iu the window, tho eye of the wann 
soul of Uie house, — one's bnme. How par- 
ticular, and yet how universal, is tliat word ; 
and bow surely does it deposit every ona for 
himself in his own nest I 



v.— SECRET OF SOME EXISTING 
FASHIONS. 
Fashion! have a short life or a long one, 
according as it suits the makers to startle i 
with a variety, or save themselves observatiim 
of a defect. Hence fashions set by young o 
handsoum people are fugitive, and sncii ai«i 
for the most part, those that bring cnstom to 
the milliner. If we keep watch on an older 
ode,weshallgenetullytraceit,unlMaofgenet»l 



J 



e pertinacity on the part of I 
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the aged. Even fashions, otherwise convenient, 
as the trousers that have so long taken place 
of smallclothes, often perhai>s owe their con- 
tinuance to some general defect, which they 
help to screen. The old are glad to retain 
them, and so be confounded with the young ; 
and among the latter, there are more limbs 
perhaps to which loose clothing is acceptable, 
than tight. More legs and knees, we suspect, 
rejoice in those cloaks, than would be proud to 
acknowledge themselves in a shoe and stocking. 
The pertinacity of certain male fashions during 
the last twenty years, we think we can trace 
to a particular source. If it be objected, that 
the French partook of them, and that our 
modes have generally come from that country, 
we suspect that the old court in France had 
more to do with them, than Napoleon's, which 
was confessedly masculine and military. The 
old French in this country, and the old noblesse 
in the other, wore bibs and trousers, when the 
Emperor went in a plain stock and delighted 
to show his good leg. For this period, if for 
this only, we are of opiuion, that whether the 
male fashions did or did not originate in France, 
other circumstances have conspired to retain 
them in both countries, for which the revolu- 
tionary government cannot account. Mr. 
Hazlitt informs us in his Life of NapoUon, that 
during the consulate, all the courtiers were 
watching the head of the state to know whether 
mankind were to wear their own hair or powder ; 
and that Bonaparte luckily settled the matter, 
by deciding in favour of nature and cleanliness. 
But here the revolutionary authority stopped ; 
nor in this instance did it begin : for it is un- 
derstood, that it was the plain head of Dr. 
Franklin, when he was ambassador at Paris, 
that first amused, and afterwards interested, 
the giddy polls of his new acquaintances ; who 
went and did likewise. Luckily, this was a 
fashion that suited all ages, and on that account 
it has survived. But the bibs, and the trousers, 
and the huge neckcloths, whence come they ! 
How is it, at least, that they have been so long 
retained ! Observe that polished old gentleman, 
who bows so well,* and is conversing with the 
most agreeable of physicians, f He made a 
great impression in his youth, and was naturally 
loath to give it up. On a sudden he finds his 
throat not so juvenile as he could wish it. Up 
goes his stock, and enlarges. He rests both 
his cheeks upon it, the chin settling comfortably 
upon a bend in the middle, as becomes its 
delicacy. By and bye, he thinks the cheeks 
themselves do not present as good an aspect 
as with so young a heart might in reason be 
expected ; and forth issue the points of his shirt- 
collar, and give them an investment at once 
cherishing and spirited. Thirdly, he suspects 
his waist to have played him a trick of good 
living, and surpassed the bounds of youth and 
elegance before he was well aware of it. 



Therefore, to keep it seemingly, if not actnaOy 
within limits, forth he sends a frill in the first 
instance, and a padded set of lapels afterwardi. 
He happens to look on the hand that does all 
this, and discerns with a sigh that it is not 
quite the same hand to look at, which the 
women have been transported to kiss ; though 
for that matter they will kiss it still, and be 
transported too. Tlie wrist-band looks forth, 
and says, " Shall I help to cover it !" and it is 
allowed to do so, being a gentlemanly finish, 
and impossible to the mechanical. But finally 
the legs : they were amongst the handsomest 
in the world ; and how did they not dance 1 
What conquests did they not achieve in the 
time of hoop-petticoats and toupees! And 
long afterwards, were not Apollo and Hercules 
found in them together, to the delight of the 
dowagers ! And shall the gods be treated with 
disrespect, when the heaviness of change comes 
upon them! No. Round comes the kindly 
trouserian veil (as Dyer of* The FUeoe^ would 
have had it) ; the legs retreat, like other con- 
querors, into retirement ; and only the lustre 
of their glory remains, such as Bonaparte 
might have envied. 



« The lota King. 



t SirWilUunK. 



VI.— RAIN OUT OF A CLEAR SKY. 

Ik a work, De Varia Hittoria^ written after 
the manner of ^lian, by Leonico Tomeo, an 
elegant scholar of the fifteenth century, we meet 
with the following pretty story : — ^When Phsr 
lantus led his colony out of Sparta into the 
south of Italy, he consulted the oracle of ApdUo^ 
and was informed that he should know the 
region he was to inhabit, by the fall of a plen- 
tiful shower out of a clear sky. Full of donbt 
and anxiety at this answer, and unable to meet 
with any one who could interpret it for hlniy 
he took his departure, arrived in Italy, bnt 
could succeed in occupying no region, — in 
capturing no city. This made him fall to con- 
sidering the oracle more particularly ; upon 
which he came to the conclusion, that he had 
undertaken a foolish project, and that the gods 
meant to tell him so ; for that a sky should be 
clear, and yet the rain out of it plentiful, now 
seemed to him a manifest impossibility. 

Tired out with the anxious thoughts arising 
from this conclusion, he laid his head on the 
lap of his wife, who had come with him, and 
took such a draught of sleep as the &tigue of 
sorrow is indulged with, like other tolL His 
wife loved him ; and as he lay thus tenderly in 
her lap, she kept looking upon his face ; till 
thinking of the disappointments he had met 
with, and the perils he had still to undergo^ she 
began to weep bitterly, so that the tears fdl 
plentifully upon him, and awoke him. He 
looked up, and seeing those showers out of her 
eyes, hailed at last the oracle with joy, for his 
wife's name was iEthra^ which signifies ^ml 



THE MOtJSTAI?) OF THE TWO LOVERS. 



r tkf ;" and Urns he knew that he Ijad 
' at the rvg^iun where he vas to settle. 
1 figbt be took Tiu^ntuiti, which was 
It etij Id ihuse parts ; and lie luid hU 
, Mgfted in that ijuaHer of Italy, oa 
y w* m Vif gil. 



■ who was 
the top 
her, aud 



—THE MOUNTAIN OF THE TWO 
LOVEIIS. 
M^Ft in vhat book it wan, i\ 
>1 w« n»d llie story of a luvi 
A Um BiLilrvm by citrrfing bar 
muin, uiil liow he did wi 
cndnl their dayi (in tlie m 
'* tUnk the scene woa in Switzerland ; 
■atain, though high enough lo ta.t his 
•art to till- uttpnnuet, must have bc«n 
]f tW lo<r»t. Ijvt 118 f»iicy it a good iufty 

■ the •nmiDcr-time. It was, at any rate, 
t the father of the lady, a proud 
* I it ioiposaiblc for a youn^ uian 

■I aoJe it. For this reason ulone, 
ade him do it, and IiIh daughter 

itr7 uspitibled in the rallejr to 
K eztr«>rdinar]r a sight. They niea- 
I maiuiUUD with their eyes ; they 
1 with one another, and shook their 
It all admired the youug man ; and 

■ fclluwis looking ut their mistresses, 
icy ctiuld do OS much. The father 

■ b>iT>rliark, ujinrl and sulhin, repenting 
a* IumI auhjectiiil his daiighlcr even to the 

r aC aDrii a hazard ; hut he thonght it 
lach bis inferiors a lesson. Theyoung 
> ami of a umalt huid-proprielor, who 

• (VirtpDsionB to wealth, though none 
ity) atood, reHpertful- looking, but cod- 

; in hia heart that he shoidd 

irtrna, though at the cost of a noble 

b bp could hardly think of aa a |>ain, 

' ■ '■ 'an that he was to carry. 

I for It, he Hhuidd at least have bad 

■ arms, and havti looked her in the 
1 cla«p her peraon in that manner 
«aHn> which he contemplated with 

laapoTl as in knuwn only tu real loverB ; 

• ul&rr« know how respect heighten* 
h jayrf dispensing wiih formality, and how 

- mains "''b the formality ennobles 

■ ft>«teful the respi'ct. 

r ladj alawl by the side of her father, 
iHiinNis, and dreading. 8he thought b«r 
r ««tU sDccntl, but only becauiie she 
1 every rcsjiect the noblest of 
1,«h) thai DotbiDK was loo much for his 
'»ur, Cirvat fears came over 
She knew not what might 
I, in tbe dianrrv common to all. She 
ttlmnaa of heiu); hereelf the burden 
i«d the task ; and dared neith 



r the mountain. 



She 




hxed her eyes, now on the crowd (wlii( 
nevertheless she beheld not) and now on her 
hand and her fingers' ends, which she doubled 
up towards her with a pretty pretence.^the 
only deception she had ever used. Once or 
twice a danghter or a mother slipped out of 
tlie crowd, and coming np to her, notwitlistaud- 
ing their feam of the lord baron, kissed that 
hand which she knew not what to do with. 

The father iiBid, " Now, sir, to put an end to 
this mnmmery ;" and the luver, turning pole 
for the first time, look np the lady. 

The spectators rejoice to see the manner in 
which he moves off, slow but secure, and aa if 
encouraging his mistress. They mount the 
hill ; they proceed well ; he luUts on inslniit 
before he gets midway, and SLM-ms refusing 
something ; then ascends at a ([uicker rate ; 
and now being at the midway point, shifts the 
lady from one side to the other. The sptwta- 
tan give a great shout. The baron, with an 
air of indifference, bites the tip of bis gauntlet, 
and then casta on tliein ail eye of reb^e. Al 
llie shout the lover resumes bw way. Slow 
but not feeble is hia step, yet it gets slower. 
He stops again, and tbey think they .see the 
lady kiss him on the forehead. The women 
begin to tremble, but the men any he wilt be 
victoriooa. lie resumes again ; he is half-way 
between the middle aud the top ; he rushes, 
he stops, lie staggers ; but he does not falL 
Another ahont from the men, and he resumes 
once more ; two-thirds of the remaining part 
of the way are conquered. They are certain 
the lady kissen him on the forehead and on 
the eyes. The women burst into tears, aud 
the atuutest men look pale. He ascends slow- 
lier than ever, but seeming to be more sure. 
He hails, but it is only to plant his foot tu go 
on agaiu ; and thus he picks hia way, planting 
his foot At every step, and then gaining ground 
with an effort. The lady litis up her arms, as 
if to lighMn him. See 1 be is almost at the 
top ; he stops, he struggles, he moves 6idt^■ 
ways, taking very little steps, and brining 
one fuut every time close to the other. Now 
— he is all but on the top ; he halts again ; he 
is fixed ; be sUiggvrs. A groan goes through 
the multitude. Suddenly, he turns fuU front 
towards the top ; It is luckily almost a level ; 
he staggen, but it is forward : — Ves : — every 
limb in the mnltitude mokes a movement as if 
it would asKist him : — see at lost ! he is on the 
top ; and dow^ he folia flat with bis burden. 
An enormous shout t He has won : he has 
won. Now he has a right to caress his mis- 
tress, and she is caressing him, for ncitlier of 
them gets up. If be has fiunted, it is with joy, 
and it is in her arnia. 

The baron put spurs to his horse, the crowd 
following him. Half-way he is obliged tu d' 
mount ; tbey ascend the rest of the bill tDg»> 
ther, tho crowd silent and happy, the baron 
ready to burst with shame and impMienu*. 
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Thej reach the top. The loTera are face to 
face on the ground, the lady clasping him with 
both arms, his lying on each side. 

^ Traitor!** exclaimed the baron, <<thon hast 
practised this feat before, on purpose to deceive 
me. Arise !'* ^You cannot expect it, sir,' 
said a worthy man, who was rich enough to 
speak his mind : ^ Samson himself might take 
his rest after such a deed ! " 

^ Part them ! ** said the baron. 

Several persons went up, not to part them, 
but to congratulate and keep them together. 
These people look close ; they kneel down ; 
they bend an ear ; they bury their faces upon 
them. ** God forbid they should ever be parted 
more,** said a venerable man ; ^ they never can 
be.'* He turned his old face streaming with 
tears, and looked up at the baron : — ** Sir, they 
are dead ! '* 



VIII.-THE TRUE STORY OF VERTUMNUS 
AND POMONA. 

Weak and uninitiated are they who talk of 
things modem as opposed to the idea of anti- 
quity ; who fancy that the Assyrian monarchy 
must have preceded teardrinking ; and that no 
Sims or Gregson walked in a round hat and 
trousers before the times of Inachus. Plato 
has informed us (and therefore everybody 
ought to know) that at stated periods of time, 
everything which has taken place on earth is 
acted over again. There have been a thousand 
or a million reigns, for instance, of Charles the 
Second, and there will be an infinite number 
more : the tooth-ache we had in the year 1811, 
is making ready for us some thousands of years 
hence ; again shall people be wise and in love 
as surely as the May-blossoms re-appear ; and 
again will Alexander make a fool of himself at 
&bylon, and Bonaparte in Russia. 

Among the heaps of modem stories, which 
are accounted ancient, and which have been 
deprived of their tme appearance, by the alter- 
ation of colouring and costume, there is none 
more decidedly belonging to modem times 
than that of Vertumnus and Pomona. Yer- 
tumnus was, and will be, a young fellow, re- 
markable for his accomplishments, in the 
several successive reigns of Charles the Second ; 
and, I find, practised his story over in the 
autumn of the year 1680. He was the younger 
brother of a respectable family in Hereford- 
shire ; and from his genius at turning himself 
to a variety of shapes, came to be called, in 
after-ages, by his classical name. In like 
manner, Pomona, the heroine of the story, 
being the goddess of those parts, and singularly 
fond of their scenery and productions, the 
Latin poets, in after-ages, transformed her ad- 
ventures according to their fashion, making 
her a goddess of mythology, and giving her a 
name after her beloved fruits. Her real name 



was Miss Appleton. I shall therefore wairs 
that matter once for all ; and retaining otdj 
the appellation which poetry has rendered w 
pleasant, proceed with the tme story. 

Pomona was a beauty like iier name, all 
fruit and bloom. She was a ruddy brunette^ 
luxuriant without grossness ; and had a spring 
in her step, like apples dancing on a bongfa. 
(I *d put all this into verse, to which it has a 
natural tendency ; but I haven't time.) It was 
no poetical figure to say of her, that her lipa 
were cherries, and her cheeks a peach. Her 
locks, in clusters about her face, trembled 
heavily as she walked. The colour called 
Pomona-green was named after her favourite 
dress. Sometimes in her clothes she imitated 
one kind of fruit and sometimes another, philo- 
sophising in a pretty poetical manner on the 
common nature of things, and saying there waa 
more in the similes of her lovers than thej 
suspected. Her dress now resembled a burst 
of white ^blossoms, and now of red ; but her 
favourite one was green, both coat and boddioe^ 
from which her beautiful face looked forth 
like a bud. To see her tending her trees in 
her orchard, (for she would work herself, and 
sing all the while like a milk-maid)— to see her 
I say tending the fmit^trees, never caring for 
letting her boddice slip a little o£Pher shoulden^ 
and turning away now and then to look up aft 
a bird, when her lips would glance in the son- 
shine like cherries bedewed, — such a sight, yoo 
may imagine, was not to be had everywhere* 
The young clowns would get up in the trees 
for a glimpse of her, over the garden-wall ; and 
swear she was like an angel in Paradise. 

Everybody was in love with her. The squire 
was in love with her ; the attorney waa in lore; 
the parson was particularly in love. The 
peasantry in their smock-frodES, old and young, 
were all in love. You never saw such a loving 
place in your life ; yet somehow or other the 
women were not jeaJous, nor fared the worse. 
The people only seemed to have grown the 
kinder. Their hearts overflowed to all about 
them. Such toasts at *.the great house ! The 
Squire*s name was Payne, which afterwards 
came to be called Pan. Pan, Payne (Paynim]^ 
Pagan, a villager. The race was so numerous 
that country-gentlemen obtained the name of 
Paynim in general, as distinguished from the 
nobility ; a circumstance which has not ea» 
capcd the learning of Milton : 

** Both Pajnim and the Psen.** 

Silenus was Cy or Cymon Lenox, the host of 
the Tun, a fat merry old fellow, renowned in 
the song as Old Sir Cymon the King. He was 
in love too. All the Satyrs, or rude wits of 
the neighbourhood, and allthe Fauns, or sofler- 
spoken fellows, — none of tmm escaped. There 
was also a Quaker gentleman, I forget his 
name, who made himself conspicuous. Po- 
mona confessed to herself that he had merit ; 
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tJie wall. The gaping unsophisticated admira- 
tion of the lad mode them stop. " Devil take 
me," said one of our hero's compunions, "if 
they ore not at it still. Why, you booby, did 
you never sec a proud woman before, that yon 
stand gaping there, as if your soul had gone 
out of ye C " I'roud," said the lad, looking 
down r — " a woudn't say nay to a fly, if gentle- 
folks wouldn't tease 'un so," " Como," siud 
horo, Til take this opportunity, and see 



for myself." Ue 



«np 



ntlie 



itant, and almost as speedily esclaimed,"Godl 
what a face ! " 

" He has it, by the Lord ! " cried the otheni, 
laughing : — " fairly struck through the ribs, 
by Jove. Look, if looby and he am't sworn 
friends on the thought of it." 

It looked very like it certainly. Our hero 
had scarcely gazed at her, when without turning 
away his eyes, he clapped his hand upon that 
of the peasant with a hearty shake, and said, 
" You're right, my friend. If there is pride in 
that face, truth itself is a lie. What a face 1 
What eyes I What a figure 1 " 

Pomona woe observing her old gardener fill 
a basket. From time to time he looked up at 
her, smiling and talking. She was eating a 
plum ; and as she said »omoIhing that made 
them laugh, her rosy mouth sparkled with all 
its jiearls in the sun. 

"Pride!" thought Vertumnus: — ■ there's 
no more pride in tiiat charming mouth, than 
there is folly enough to relish my fine com- 
panions here." 

Our hero returned home more thoughtful 
than he came, replying hut at intervals to 
the nullery of those with him, and then giv- 
ing tbem pretty savage cuta. He was more 
out of humour with his poverty tlinn he had 
ever felt, and not at all satisfii:^ with the ac- 
complishmeuts which might have emboldened 
him to forget it. However, io spite of hia de- 
licacies, he felt it would be impossible not to 
hazard rejection like the re«t. He only made 
up his mind to set about paying his addresses 
in a different manner ; — though how it was to 
be done he could not very welt Be«. Hia first 
impulse was to go to her and Mate the plun 
caseat ance;tosay how charming she wa^and 
bow poor her lover, and that nevertheless he 
did not care two-pence for her riches, if she 
would but believe him. The only delight of 
riches would be to share them with her. " But 
then," said be, " how is she to take my word 
fur that ! " 

On arriving at home be found bis sister pre- 
pared to t«ll him what he had found out for 
himself, — that Pomona was not proud. Un- 
fortunately she added, that the beautifiil 
heiress had acquired a horror of younger bro- 
thers. "Ay," thought ho, "there il is. I 
aboil not gel her, precisely because I liave at 
once the grcatesl need of her money and the 
greatest contempt for it. Alas, yet not m> 1 I 
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have not oontempt for aaything that belongs to 
her, even her money. How heartily could I ac- 
cept it from her, if she knew me, and if she is as 
generous as I take her to be ! How delightful 
would it be to plant, to build, to indulge a 
thousand expenses in her company ! O those 
rascals of rich men, without sense or taste, that 
are now going about, spending their money as 
they please, and buying my jewels and my cabi- 
nets, that I ought to be makiug her presents 
of. I could tear my hair to think of it.'' 

It happened, luckily or unluckily for our 
hero, that he was the best amateur actor that 
had ever appeared. Betterton could not per- 
form Hamlet better, nor Lacy a friar. 

He disguised himself, and contrived to get 
hired in his lady's household as a footman. It 
was a difficult matter, all the other servants 
having been there since she was a child, and 
just grown old enough to escape the passion 
common to all who saw her. They loved her like 
a daughter of their own, and were indignant at 
the trouble her lovers gave her. Vertumnus, 
however, made out his case so well, that they 
admitted him. For a time all wen t on smoothly. 
Yes : for three or four weeks he performed 
admirably, confining himself to the real foot- 
man. Nothing could exceed the air of indif- 
ferent zeal with which he waited at table. He 
was respectful, he was attentive, even officious; 
but still as to a ibotman's mistress, not as to a 
lover's. He looked in her face, as if he did not 
wish to kiss her; said ** Yes, ma'am " and ** No, 
ma'am," like any other servant; and consented, 
not without many pangs to his vanity, to wear 
proper footman's clothes : namely, such as did 
not fit him. He even contrived, by a violent 
effort, to suppress all appearance of emotion, 
when he doubled up the steps of her chariot, after 
seeing the finest foot and ancle in the world. In 
his haste to subdue this emotion, he was one 
day nigh betraying himself. He forgot his part 
so far, astoclapthedoor to withmore vehemence 
than usual. His mistress started, and gave a 
cry. He thought he had shut her hand in, and 
opening the door again with more vehemence, 
and as pale as death, exclaimed, '* God of Hea- 
ven ! What have I done to her ! " 

*' Nothing, James,"— said his mistress, smil- 
ing ; ^ only another time you need not be in 
quite such a hurry." She was surprised at the 
turn of his words, and at a certain air which 
slie observed for the first time ; but the same 
experience which might have enabled her to 
detect him, led her, by a reasonable vanity, to 
think that love had exalted her footman's 
manners. This made her observe him with 
some interest afterwards, and notice how good- 
looking he was, and that his shape was better 
than his clothes : but he continued to act his 
part so well, that she suspected nothing further. 
She only resolved, if he gave any more evi- 
dences of being in love, to despatch him after 
his betters. 



By degrees, our hero's nature became too 
much for his art. He behaved so well anumg 
his fellow-servants, that they all took a liking 
to him. Now, when we please others, and they 
show it, we wish to please them more : and it 
turned out that James could play on the tid di 
gamha. He played so well, that his mistress 
must needs inquire **' what musician they had 
in the house." ^ James, madam." — ^A week or 
two after, somebody was reading a play, and 
making them all die with laughter. — ** Who is 
that reading so well there, and making you all 
a parcel of madcaps t " — *^ It's only James, 
maidam." — ^ I have a prodigious footman ! " 
thought Pomona. Another day, my lady's- 
maid came up all in tears to do something for 
her mistress, and could scarcely speak. ** What's 
the matter, Lucy ! " *' Oh James, madam ! " 
Her lady blushed a little, and was going to be 
angry. 

*^ I hope he has not been uncivil." 

^ Oh no, ma'am : only I could not bear his 
being turned out o' doors ! " 

•• Turned out of doors !" 

^ Yes, ma'am ; and their being so cruel as to 
singe his white head." 

** Singe his white head ! Surely the girl's 
head is turned. What is it, poor soul I " 

** Oh, nothing, ma'am. Only the old king in 
the play, as your ladyship knows. They turn 
him out o'doors, and singe his white head ; 
and Mr. James did it so 'natural like, that he 
has made us all of a drown of tears. T'other 
day he called me his Ophelia, and was so angry 
with me I could have died." — *^ This man is no 
footman," said the lady. She sent for him np 
stairs, and the butler with him. ** Pray, sir, 
may I beg the favour of knowing who you 
are ! " The abruptness of this question totally 
confounded our hero. 

**For God's sake, madam, do not think it 
worth your while to be angry with me and I 
! will tell you all." 

! " Worth my while, sir I I know not what 
you mean by its being worth my while," cried 
our heroine, who really felt more angry than 
she wished to be: ^but when an impostor 
comes into the house, it is natural to wish to 
be on one's guard against him." 

** Impostor, madam !" said he, reddening in 
his turn, and rising with an air of dignity. 
*^ It is true," he added, in an humbler tone, ** I 
am not exactly what I seem to be ; but I am a 
younger brother of a good family, and — " 

** A younger brother 1 " exclaimed Pomona^ 
turning away with a look of despair. 

**0h, those d — d words 1" thought Vertum- 
nus ; ** they have undone me. I must go ; and 
yet it is hard." 

''I go, madam," said he in a hurry: — 
^ believe me in only this, that I shall give you 
no unbecoming disturbance ; and I must vindi- 
cate myself so far as to say, that I did not 
come into this house for what you suppose." 
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she stood looking and saying not a word. At 
luat she inude signs of being a little deaf, and 
Betty repeated aa well aa she could what her 
mistress hod said. " Hho is an angel, for cer- 
tain," uried the gos^p, and kissed her again. 
Then perceiving that Pomona was prepari^d lo 
avoid a repetition of this freedom, she said, 
" But, Lord 1 why doesn't her sweet ladythip 
marry herself, and make somebody's life a 
heaven upon earth t They tell me slie's fright- 
eued at the cavaliers and the money- hunters, 
and all that ; but God-a-mercy, must there he 
no honest muu that's poor ; and mayn't the 
dear sweet soul be the jewel of some one's eye, 
becauBO she has money in her pocket ! " 

PomouB, who had entertained some snch 
reflections as these herself, hardly knew what 
to answer ; but she laughed and made some 
pretty speech. 

"Ay, aj," resumed the old woman. "Well 
there's no knowing." (Here she heaved a great 
sigh.) " And so my lady is mighty curious 
in plants and applet), Ihey tell me, and ^uite a 
gardener. Lord love her ! and rears me cart- 
loads of peaches. Why, her face is a peach, 
or 1 should like to know what is. Bui it didn't 
come of itself neither. No, no ; for that 
matter, tliere were peaches Iwfure it ; and Eve 
didn't live alone, I warrant me, or we should 
have had no peaches now, for all her garden- 
ing. Well, well, my sweet young lady, don't 
blush and be angry, for I am but a poor fool- 
ish, old body, you know, old enough to be your 
grandmother ; but I cau't help thinking It a 
pity, that's the truth on't- Oh dear I Well, 
gentlefolks will have their fegaries, but it was 
very different in my time, you know ; and 
Lord I now lo speak the jihun letipifr truth ; 
what would the world come to, and where 
would her sweet ladyship be herself, I should 
like to know, if her own mother, ihn^s now nn 
angel in heaven, had refused to keep company 
with her ladysliip's father, because she brought 
him a good estate, and mode him the happieat 
man on God's yearth 1" 

The real love that existed between Pomona's 
father and tnother being thus brought lo her 
recollection, touched our heroine's feelings ; 
and looking at the old dame, with tears in her 
eyes, she begged her to stay and lake some lea, 
and Uie would see her again before she went 
away. " Ay, and that I will, and a thousand 
thanks into the bargain from one who has heea 
a uiolher herself, and cou't help crying to sea 
my lady in tears. 1 could kiss 'em off, if I 
wam'I afraid of being troublesome ; and so 
God bless her, and I'll make bold to make her 
my curtsey again before I go." 

The old body seemed really affected, and 
lefl the room with more quietness than Pomona 
had looked for. Belly meanwhile showing an 
eagerness loget her away, which was a little 
remarkable. In less tlian half an hour, therv 
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sayingy ^ Come in,^ the door was held again b j 
somebody for a few seconds, daring which 
there was a lend and apparently angry whisper 
of voices. Oor heroine, not without agitation, 
heard the words, * No, no !" and •* Yes," re- 
peated with vehemence, and then, " I teU you 
I must and will ; she will forgive you, be 
assured, and me too, for she'll never see me 
again." And at these words the door was 
opened by a gallant-looking young man, who 
closed it behind him, and advancing with a 
low bow, spoke as follows : — 

** If you are alarmed, madam, which I confess 
you reasonably may be at this intrusion, I 
beseech you to be perfectly certain that you 
will never be so alarmed again, nor indeed ever 
again set eyes on me, if it so please you. You 
see before you,madam, that unfortunate younger 
brother (for I will not omit even that title to 
your suspicion), who, seized with an invincible 
passion as he one day beheld you from your 
garden wall, has since run the chance of your 
displeasure, by coming into the house under a 
variety of pretences, and inasmuch as he has 
violated the truth has deserved it. But one 
truth he has not violated, which is, that never 
man entertained a passion sincerer ; and Grod 
is my witness, madam, how foreign to my heart 
is that accursed love of money (I beg your 
pardon, but I confess it agitates me in my turn 
to speak of it), which other people's advances 
and your own modesty have naturally induced 
you to suspect in every person situated as I 
am. Forgive me, madam, for every alarm I 
have caused you, this last one above all. I 
could not deny to my love and my repentance 
the mingled bliss and torture of this moment ; 
but as I am really and passionately a lover of 
truth as well as of yourself, this is the last 
trouble I shall give you, unless you are pleased 
to admit what I confess I have very little hopes 
of, which is, a respectful pressure of my suit in 
future. Pardon me even these words, if they 
displease you. You have nothing to do but to 
bid me — leave you ; and when he quits this 
apartment^ Hairy Yemen troubles you no 
more." 

A silence ensued for the space of a few 
seconds. The gentleman was very pale; so 
was the lady. At length she said, in a very 
under tone, ** This surprise, sir — I was not 
insensible — I mean, I perceived — sure, sir, it is 
not Mr. Yemen, the brother of my cousin's 
friend, to whom I am speaking t" 
* ** The same, madam." 

* And why not at once, sir — I mean — ^that is 
to say — Forgive me, sir, if circumstances con- 
spire to agitate me a little, and to throw me in 
doubt what I ought to say. I wish to say what 
is becoming, and to retain your respect ;" and 
the lady trembled as she said it. 

^ My respect, madam, was never profounder 
than it is at this moment, even though I dare 
begin to hope that you will not think it dis- 



respectful on my part to adore you. If I might 
but hope, that months or years of service—-" 

^ Be seated, sir, I beg ; I am very foigetful. 
I am an orphan, Mr. Yemen, and you must 
make allowances as a gentleman" (here her 
voice became a little louder) ** for anything in 
which I may seem to foiget^ either what is due 
to you or to myself." 

The gentleman had not taken a chair, but at 
the end of this speech he approached the lady, 
and led her to her own seat with an air full of 
reverence. 

^ Ah, madam," said he, ** if yon could Irat 
fency you had known me these iye years^ you 
would at least give me credit for enough tmih, 
and I hope enough tenderness and respectfulness 
of heart (for they all go together) to be certain 
of the feelings I entertain towards your sex in 
general ; much more towards one whose nature 
strikes me with such a gravity of admiration 
at this moment, that praise even falters on my 
tongue. Could I dare hope that you meant to 
say anything more kind to me than a common 
expression of good wishes, I would dare to 
say, that the sweet truth of your nature not 
only warrants your doing so, but makes it a 
part of its humanity." 

^ Will you tell me, Mr. Yemen, what induced 
you to say so decidedly to my servant (for I 
heard it at the door) that you were sure I 
should never see you again." 

** Yes, madam, I wUl ; and nevertheless I 
feel all the force of your inquiry. It was the 
last little instinctive stratagem that love in- 
duced me to play, even when I was going to 
put on the whole force of my character and my 
love of truth ! for I did indeed believe that you 
would discard me, though I was not so sure of 
it as I pretended." 

** There, sir," said Pomona, colouring in all 
the beauty of joy and love, ^ there is my hand. 
I give it to the lover of truth; but truth no 
less forces me to acknowledge, that my heart 
had not been unshaken by some former occur- 
rences." 

** Charming and adorable creature!" cried 
our hero, after he had recovered from the kiss 
which he gave her. But here we leave them 
to themselves. Our heroine confessed, that 
from what she now knew of her feelings, she 
must have been inclined to look with com- 
passion on him before; but added, that she 
never could have been sure she loved him, 
much less had the courage to tell him so, 
till she had known him in his own candid 
shape. 

And this, and no other, is the true story of 
Yertumnus and Pomona. 



THE GRACIB AND ANXIETIES OF PIG-DRIVING. 




purpose ; looking nil bb if they were shrugging 
liieir shoulders, and escbewiag the lip-eud of 
the whip of office. Much eye had they t 
Iheir left leg ; shrewd backwiird glances ; nu 
s little antivipative squeak, aud sudden rush 
of avoidance. It was a superfluous clatter, 
and they felt it ; but a pig finds it more { 
cult than any other aniuial to accommodate 
himself to circumstances. Being out of bis 
paJe, he is in the highest state of wonderment 
and inaptitude. He ia slnggish, obstinate, 
opinionate, not. vety social ; bas no desire of 
seeing foreign parts. Think of him in a mul- 
titude, forced to travel, and wondering what 
the devil it ia that drives him 1 Judge by this 
of the talents of his driver. 

"We bebeld a man once, an inferior genius, 
inducting a pig into the other end of Long- 
lane, Smithlield. He had got him thus far 
towards the market. It was much. His air 
ODnonneed success in nine parts out of tiui, 
and hope for the remainder. It had been a 
hnppy morning's work ; he had only to look 
for the termination of it ; and bo looked (as 
critic of an exalted turn of mind would say) 
ID brightness and in joy. Then would he go 
to the public-house, and indulge in porter and 
a pleasing security. Perhaps hewonld not say 
much ot first, being oppressed with the grmt- 
nesa of his success ; but by degrees, especially 
if interrogated, he would open, like ^neas, 
into all the circumatiinces of his journey and 
the perils that bcaet liim. Profound would be 
his eel out ; full of tremor his middle course ; 
high and skilful his progress ; glorious, though 
with a quickened pulse, his triumphant entr?. 
Delicate had been his (dtnation in Duckings 
pond row ; masterly his turn at Bell-alley. 
We sow him with the radiance of some suoh 
thought on his counleunnco. He was just 
entering Long-lone. A gravitjr came upon 
him, as he steered liis touchy convoy into this 
his tost thoroughfare. A dog moved him 
into a little agitation, darting along ; but he 
resumed his course, not without a. happy 
trepidation, hovering as ho was on the borders 
of triumph. The pig still required care. It 
was evidently a pig with all the peculiar turn 
of mind of his species ; a fellow that would 
not movo faster than he conld help ; irritable ; 
retrospective ; picking objections, and prone to 
boggle ; a chap with a tendency tu take every 
path but the proper one, and with a eideluug 
tact for (he alleys. 

He bolts t 

He's otri— £«!»(.' rrvjntf 

" Oh, Cli — St I " exclaimed the man, dashing 
his band against his liead, lifting his knee in 
an agony, and screaming with ^1 Ibe weight 
of a prophecy which the spectators felt to bo 
too true—" H^ll go <ip <Ji nainer of itrrrU I " 

Poor fellow I we think of him now some- 
times, driving up Duke-street, and not to h« 
comforted in Barbican. 



X.— PANTOMIMES. 
IIe that says be does DOt like a pantomime, 
either aaya what he doeii nut think, or is not bu 
wise as h(- tancieH himself. He should ^;row 
jiuung again, luid get wiser. "The child," as 
the poet says, " is father to the maa ; " and in 
this instance, he has a very degenerate ufTapring. 
Yes : John Tomkins, aged M, and nut liking 
pantomimeB, is a ver; uupromisiDg little bo;. 
Cunsider, Tomkins, you Imve atiU a serious 
r^rard for pudding, and ore ambitious of being 
tliought clever. Well, there is the Clown who 
will sympathise with you in dumplings ; and 
not to see into the cleverness of Uorlcqutu's 
quips and mctuniarphoses, is to want a percep- 
I, which otiier little bays have by nature. 
; to like pantomimes, in not to like animal 
spirits ; it is not to like motion ; not to Like 
luve ; not to like a jest upon duhiess and for- 
mality ; not to smoke one's uncle ; not to like 
see a thump in the face ; not to laugh ; not 
o fancy ; not to like a huliduy ; nut to ktiow 
tlw pleasure of sitting up at Christmas ; not to 
qnopathise with one's children ; not to remem- 
ber that we have becji children ourselves ; nor 
that we shall grow old, and be as gouty as Fniita- 
loon, if we ore not as wise and as.outive as tliey. 
Not wialiing to Ih> dry on so pleasant a suli- 
ject, we shall waive the learning that is in us 
on the origin of these popular entertainments. 
It will be sufficient to observe, that among the 
Italians, from whom we borrowed (hem, Ihey 
consisted of a run of jnkes upon the provincial 
pecnliorities of their countrymen. Uarle<juin, 
with his giddy vivacity, was llie reprusentative 
of the inliabitont of one state ; Pantaloon, of 
the imbecile carefulness of another ; the clown, 
of Che senauul, macaroni-eating Neapolitan, 
with his instinct for eschewing danger ; and 
Polnjnbine, Harlequin's mistress, was the type, 
~~t indeed of the outward woman (for the 
Uig ladies were Coo restrmned in that 
natter), but of the inner girl of all the laaaes 
in Italy, — the tender fluttering heart, — Che 
little dove (oofum&iiut), ready to lake flight with 
the first lover, and to pay off old scares with 
the gout and the jealoaey, tliat had hitherto 
kept her in durance. 

The reader has only to transfer the characters 
to those of his own countrymen, to hav« a 
lively sense of the effect which these national 
pictures must have hod in Italy. Imag;ine 
Qarlequiu a gallant adventurer from some 
particular part of the laud, full of life and 
&ncy, sticking at no obstacles, leaping gates 
and windows, hitting olF a satire at every turn, 
and oouverling the very scrape* he gets iu, to 
matters of Jest and triumph. The old gen tie- 
man that pursues him, is a miser from some 
manufacturing (own, whose word he Ims Tun 
away with. The Clown is a Loudon cockney. 
with a prodigious eye to his owu comfort and 
m uffin^— a Lord Mayor's fool , who loved ** e very- 



thing that wbs good; "and Columbine is tile 
boarding-school ^rl, ripe for running away 
with, and making a dance of it all the way 
from Chelsea to Gretua Green. 

Pantomime is the pnly upholder of co«l 
when there is nothing else to show for il 
is the satirist, or caricaturist of the t 
ridiculing the rise and fall of hats and f 
the growth of aldermen or of bonnets, the pr»- 
tencea of quackery ; and wstdiiog innovatioM 
of all sorts, lest change be too hasty. But thi* 
view of it is for the older boys. For us, wbo^ 
Ti|)ou the strength of our sympathy, boast of 
being among the young ones, its lLfe,it8 mulioni 
its nnimal B|urits, are the thing. We ait among 
the shining faces on all sides of ns, and fanef 
ourselves at this moment enjoying il. Wbal 
whimi wliat fancy! whaC eternal moveiDealt 
The performers are like the blood iit out/s 
veins, never still; and the music r 
equal vivacity through the whole spectaole, 
like the pattern of a watered ribbon. 

In comes Harlequin, demi-mosked, poHy- 
coloured, nimble-toed, lithe, sgite; holding 
himself now this way, now that ; bridling uji 
like a pigeon ; tipping out his toe liki' a dancor; 
then taking a fantastic skip ; then standing 
ready at all points, and at right angles witk 
his unmipotent lath-sword, the emblem of the 
converting power of fancy and llght-heartcd- 
neas. Giddy as we think him, he is rnwlved 
to show us that his head can bear more giditi- 
ness than we fancy ; and lo I beginning villi 
it by degrees, he whirls it round into a very 
spin, wiCli no more remorse than if it wore a 
button. Then he draws his sword, slaps bit 
eneniy, who has just come upon him, inia * 
settee ; and springing upon him, dashes throng 
the window like a swaUow. LeC us hope ihiil 
Columbine and tlie high road ore on the othtv 
side, and that he la already a mile on the nitd 
to Oretna : for 

Here comes Pantaloon, with his stupid la- 
vunt ; not the Clown, but a proper gr«« 
bluckliead, to keep him in heart with hinu^- 
What a hobbling old rascal it is I How >oU 
of any handsome infirmity ! His very gout V 
owing to his liaviug lived upon twopence f•^ 
thiug. Not finding Harlequiu and Columbia^ 
he sends his servant to look in the further psrt 
of tlie house, while he hobbles back to see ahst 
has become of tliat lazy fellow the Clown. 

He, the cunning rogue, who has been wslu- 
ing mid-way, and now sees the coast oIWb 
enters iu frout, — round-faced, goggle-ejfd, 
knbck-kneed, but agile to a degree of the di** 
located, with a great smear for his montli, »ai 
a cap on bis head, half fool's and luilf cooklfc 
Commend him to the dinner that he sem "B 
table, and that was bud for Harlequin and )u> 
mistress. Merry be their hearts : there I* • 
time for all things ; and while they danw 
through a doxen iuns Co their hearts' content, 
ho will eat a i^ussex dumpling or so. Dumi 



K trmlwiring u liiximons tieot,an(t inviting 
■If with u muiy cerpmoniee bb if he had 
)io)i> diT before him : liul wh»n he once 
b «i a', li« MH^tiu u if lie liad not a moment to 
Tiui dnniliUnff vniiishes at a, cram ; — tlie 
ICC* an' aiMilUhed : — dowo go a dozen 

■ of nuusroni : and he is in the act of 
If Ltv dulirs to a f^llon of mm, vlicn in 
! ranUluoQ and tiis Hprvant at opposite 
t, butb in oeiircli uf the glutton, bath 
oa, and bolli resolved to pounce on the 
1 hp*dlang. They rn»h forward accord- 

; br Bliiw from between them with a 

mil tlie two poor devils dash 

t br«(b k^iii*! one another, like rams. 

f rvbound fainting asunder to the atage- 

: *hilr the nown, laughing with all his 

Bods a bi^alth to paeh, and finishes 

L II(^ then holds a great cask of a 

o «arli of their noses, to bring them 

whU* thoT are sneezing and tearing 

jb^MNila ml. Jogs olFat his leisure. 

B-bpm b* ia again on his road. Harlequin 

" ~ t miles advanced in an hour, 

J nodiing for hia pursuers, though 

f taken the ttesm-coach. Now the 

■ dlfw> indeed ; and having hod no motion 
' J, jniu in a dance. Here Columbine 
w abe ought to do. The little slender, 

K*ii i wip rcqciie '. How she winds it hither 
pWlikvr wiUi her trim waist,atid her waxen 
r *>tli ■ hand agaioat her side, 
[ it with no immodest insolence iu a 
Dw undulating it in a walti ; or 
^ ' it,aa Sir Thomas Urqnhart would 
Efa tW aaltalory style of the opera ; — but 
lf« CDfannbiue i always the little dove who 

■ W piMcrted : Eometliing less than the 
r, and greater ; more unconscious, 
; and ready to stretch her g 

p&r ft flight, ihe'tnouenl Hiches would 

piiilrodiictinns of the rharacterB by 
^w•m do nnf give a sufficient idea of the 
rading spirit of the pantomime, vrhii^h 
; motion for ever, and motion all at 
r. Jacub l!ry»nt, who saw everything 
ia •■rikui|f,Binl tiiiiM nothing but the taking 
' In |U*m lo prove that his boots and 
■trIlatioR l]ooies were the same thing, 
•akld have rvro|rniiEiHl in the word Pantomime 
"* I AB):!«-»nt»ililHvian compound, a Pa 
•mt ibat la ti'Hiiv.uaet of Mimesor Mi: 
•B ^atii^ lufrrthiT. Or he would have de- 
d ihr otiTiou* Anglo^reek meaning of a 
sac i'llluuv.etprcapiing Pan, or Every-thing, 
uw Bf lh<- r«f— Pau-Toe-Mime. Ue 
it Hay, Pantomime is certainly a repre- 
■a of the vital principle of aJI th* 
i» dance of the planets down to thi 
and Philtis. everything in it keeps 
; Ui«rv is iin mnrv ve«Mtioii than Iht-ro 
irav ; and though we may endeavour to 
r aiientipn upon one mover or set of 



that all are 

going OS. The Clown, though we do not see 
is jogging somewhere i^Pantaloon and 
irvant, like Batum and his ring, are i '" 
ring it behind their Mercnry aoit \'en 
and when Harlequin and Columbine come 
do we fancy tliey have been resting behind the 
scenes! The notion! Look at them: they 
are evidently in full career : they Iiave been, 
as well as are, dancing; and the music, which 
never ceiuies whether they are visible or i 
tells us as much- 
Let readers, of a solemn turn of mistake, 
disagree with us if tiiey please, provided they 
are ill-humoured. Tlie erroneous, of a beltOT 
nature, we are interested in ; having known 
what it is to err like them These are apt to 
be mislaheu out of modesty (soTnelimes out uf 
apardonabie vanity in wishing to be esteemed) ; 
and in the case before us, they will gin against 
the natural candour of their hearts by con- 
demning an enterlAinment which they enjoy, 
because they think it a mark of sense to do so. 
Let them know themselves to be wiser than 
those who are really of that opinion. There 
is nothing wiser than a cheerful pulse, and all 
innocent things n-hich tend to keep it so. The 
crabbcdest philosopher that ever lived (if he 
was a philosopher, and crabbed against his 
will) would have given thonsands to feel as 
they do ; and he would have known, that il 
redounded Iu his honour and not to his disgrace. 



XL-CRUELTY TO CHILDREN. 

Readers of newspapers ore constantly being 
shocked with the unnatural conduct of piirenta 
towards their children. Some are detected in 
locking them up and half-starving them ; 
others tax them beyond their strength, and 
scourge them dreadfully for not bearing it ; 
others take horrible dislikes to their children, 
and vei and torture tliem in every way they 
COD think of, short of subjecting themselves to 
the gallows. In most cases the tyranny ia of 
long duration before it is cjiposed. A whole 
neigh bonrhood are saddened by the cries of the 
[HH>r rictim, till they are obliged to rise u 
self-defence and bring the criminal to jus 
By this we may judge how many miseries are 
taking place of which people have no 
piciun ; how many wretches have crime 
this sort, to account fur the evil iu their looks; 
and how many others, more criminal becanae 
more lying, go about in decent repute, while 
some oppressed and feeble relative, awfully 
patient, is awaiting in solitude the hormr of 
the returning knock at the door. 

It is alleged by offenders of tliis dmrription. 
that the children are vicious and jiroyolring j 
that their conduct is very " aggravating." oa 
the phrase is ; and that " nothing can meml 
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them but blows," — which nover do. But 
whence come the faults of children I and how 
were thoy suffered to grow to such a height ! 
Really, — setting aside these monsters of unpar 
temity, — ^parents are apt to demand a great 
many virtues in their children, which they do 
not themselves possess. The child, on the 
mere strength of their will, and without any 
of their experience, is expected to have good 
sense, good temper, and Heaven knows how 
many other good qualities ; while the parents 
perhaps, notwithstanding all the lessons they 
have received from time and trouble, have 
little or nothing of any of them. Above all, 
they forget that, in originating the bodies of 
their children, they originate their minds and 
temperaments ; that a child is but a continua- 
tion of hb father and mother, or their fathers 
and mothers, and kindred ; that it' is further 
modified and made what it is by education and 
bringing up ; and that on all these accounts 
the parents have no excuse for abusing and 
tormenting it ; unless with equal wisdom and 
a glorious impartiality they should abuse and 
torment tkatuekes in like manner, — scourge 
their own flesh, and condenm themselves to a 
crust and a black hole. If a father were to 
give his own sore legs a good flogging for in- 
heritingill-humours from his ancestors,he might 
with some show of reason proceed to punish the 
continuation of them in those of his child. If 
a cruel mother got into a handsome tub of cold 
water of a winter morning, and edified the 
neighbours with the just and retributive 
shrieks which she thence poured forth for a 
couple of hours, crying out to her deceased 
^ mammy *' that she would be a good elderly 
woman in future, and not a scold and a repro- 
bate, then she might like a proper mad woman 
(for she is but an improper one now) put her 
child into the tub after her, and make it shriek 
out *^ mammy *' in its turn. 

But let us do justice to all one's fellow- 
creatures, not forgetting these very ''aggra- 
vating" parents. To regard them as something 
infernal, and forget that they, as well as their 
children, have become what they are from cir- 
cumstances over which they had no control, is 
to fall into their own error, and forget our 
common humanity. We believe that the very 
worst of these domestic tyrants (and it is an 
awful lesson for the best of them) would have 
been shocked in early life, if they could have 
been shown, in a magic glass, what sort of beings 
they would become. Suppose one of them a 
young man, blooming with health, and not ill- 
natured, but subject to fits of sulkiness or 
passion, and not very wise ; and suppose that 
in this glass he sees an old ill-looking fellow, 
scowling, violent, outrageous, tormenting with 
a bloody scourge his own child, who is meagre, 
squalid, and half-starved, — ** Good God I " he 
would cry, ^ can that be myself t Can that be 
my arm, and my face t And that my own poor 



little child f There care devils then^and I 
doomed to be one of them." And the 
would pour into his eyes. No : not so, poor 
wretch : thou art no devil, — there is no such 
thing as devilishness or pure malice for ita own 
sake ; the very cruellest actions are com- 
mitted to relieve the cravings of the peipe- 
trator's want of excitement, more than to Inirt 
another. But though no devil, you are Tery 
ignorant, and are not aware of your ignoranoe. 
The enei^es of the universe, being on a great 
scale, are liable, in their progress from worse 
to better, to great roughness in the workings 
and appalling sounds of discord. The wiser 
you become, the more you diminish this jarring^ 
and tend to produce that amelioration. Learn 
this, and be neither appalled nor appalling ; or 
if your reflections do not travel so far, andyoo 
are in no danger of continuing your evil conm 
by the subtle desperations of superstition, be 
content to know, that nobody ill-treats another, 
who is satisfied with his own conduct. If the 
case were otherwise, it would be worse ; for 
you would not have the excuse, even of a 
necessity for relieving your own sensaiiont. 
But it never is so, sophisticate about it as yon 
may. Tlie very pains you take to reconcile 
yourself to yourself, may show you how much 
need you have of doing so. It is nothing else 
which makes the silliest little child sulky; 
and the same folly makes the grown man a 
tyrant. When you begin to ill-treat yoor 
child, you begin to punish in him yonr own 
faults ; and you most likely do nothing Irat 
beat them in upon liim with every stroke of 
the scourge : for why should he be wiser than 
you ! Why should he be able to throw off the 
ill-humours of which your greater eneigiea 
cannot get rid f 

These thoughts we address to those who are 
worthy of them ; and who, not being tyrants, 
may yet become such, for want of reflection. 
Vulgar offenders can be mended only with the 
whole progress of society, and the advance- 
ment of education. There is one thing we 
must not omit to say, which is, that the best 
parents are apt to expect too much of their 
children, and to foiTsret how much error thej 
may have committed in the course of bringing 
them up. Nobody is in fault, in a criminiS 
sense. Children have their excuses, and 
parents have their excuses; but the wiser 
any of us become, the less we exact from 
others, and the more we do to deserve their 
regard. The great art of being a good parent 
consists in setting a good example, and in 
maintaining that union of dispassionate firm* 
ness with habitual good-humour, which a child 
never thinks of treatmg with disrespect. 

We have here been speakingprindpally of the 
behaviour of parents to lUtie ekildrew. When 
violent disputes take place between parents 
and children grown up, — ^young men and 
women, — there are generally great fiinlta on 
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It wrlf ; tbinigli, for on obvious reason, the 
■«, wImi tuw hod thu tnuulag and funua- 
itf Cb« other, u likely to be most in the 
B$' Hot unhappily, v^ry ezcellent people 
f mmtmtiBtam find iliemndvra hampered iu a 
^i^ of tliia HAture ; and out of that sort 
««ikiie«« which ia 90 often confounded 
k ttmglhf tarn their very sense of being 
lMttghl,to thesame hostile and impUcabIt 
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d^and indfwal from ihe whole experience 
Miilrinit. tbcjr irliu are conscious of being 
Miimtlie first to makes movement towards 
gwiUalion, Iirt the cause of quarrel be what 
Hj i >ii«I Umi there ia no surer method, in 
pfM of any who know what human nn- 
ii^bath to aaaUin the r^al dignity of the 
ttrids, «nd to amend the wrong one. To 
MMiiml fittbers in general, who have 
iaUbrlMR* ta get into a dilemma of this 
^wa woalil re(»immcnd the pathetic story 
kAvnch gctirml, who was observed, after 
Its of his son in battle, never to hold 
kM hewl. lie said to n IHend, " My boy 
t oaHl to thiuk me severe ; and he hod too 
tk riaaon lo do m>. He did not know how 
n«d him at the bottom of m; heart ; and it 



HOUSES ON FIRE, 
ling how little ioiagiaation 
orld, in matlers not Meeting 
« wants and importance. Fea- 
m lo mioire a million thanips on the 
■ tiuif cAn lesm to guard against a 
ThiR would be little ; bat the 
Dtty, the less they seem to 
I it. All the fires in this great 
. . nd the frightful catastrophes 
kkk ant arUn the result, do not show the 
i( they ought to tAke measures 
{mut thorn, uod that these meaauree 
( lh« eadciit things in the world. 
I «ba has a family, and whose house 
to allow of jumping out of the win- 
iC ta consider liim«elf tatmd to have 
Wlut signifies all the care he 
W takan t« ba a good busluuid or father, and 
1 tih> pravuioD be has made for the well' 
BB af U> riuldren in after-life, if in one 
' ' "" " Mint, in the dead of night, with 
f in their faces, and lender and 
li swallowed up in burning and 
■ '*t cracking beams and raf. 
, _ I, and a whole yielding gulf 

t ammf-O^r arc all to aate to be !— to 
Mw race SB many vermin in a wall i Fire- 
ipiy^ CVHII if they are not made so already 
■ «• M l i w they are) can evidently be con- 
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A basket and a donblo rope 



are sufficient ; or two or three would bo better. 
It is the sudden tense of the height at which 
people sleep, and the despair of escape which 
consequently seizes them, for wont of some 
such provision, that disables them from think- 
ing of any other resources. Houses, it is tme, 
generally have trap-doors to the roof; bat 
these are not kept in readiness for use ; a lad- 
der is wanting ; or the door is hard to be got 
up ; the passage to it is difficult, or involved in 
the fire ; and the roof may not bo a safe one to 
walk over ; children cannot act for themselves ; 
terror affects the older people ; and, therefore, 
on all these accounts, nothing is more dtsslrable 
than that the means of escape should be at 
hand, should be facile, and capable of being 
used ID concert with tho multitude below. 
People out of doors ore ever ready and anxious 
to assist. Those brave fellows, the firemen, 
would complete the task, if time allowed, and 
circumstuncei hod hitherto prevented it ; and 
handle the basket and the little riders in it, 
with confidence, like so many chickens. A 
time perhaps will come, when every window- 
in a high bed-chamber will have an escape to 
it, aa a matter of course ; but it ia a terrible 
pity, meanwhile, that for want of a little ima- 
gination out of the common pole of their Mon- 
days and Wednesdays, a whole metropolis, 
piquing themselves on their love of their 
families, should subject themselves and the 
dearest objects of their affection to these in- 
fernal accidents. 

In on honest state of society, houses would 
all communicate with one another by common 
doors ; and families destroyed by lire would 
be among the monstrosities of history. 



:nt,— A BATTLE OP ANTS. 
DRAWING A UlSTINimON BETWBF.N POWRRfl 
CIl.MMUN TO UTIIEK ANIUAlfi, AND TII06B 
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Taeiko up, the other day, a number of the 
Ediiilmr^^ Juvntnt of tkitirf, we met with the 
following account of a battle of ants. It ia 
contained in the notice of a memoir by M. 
Hanhart, who describes the battle ixs having 
taken place between two species of these in- 
sects, "oDO the/frmira ni/u, and the other a 
little black ant, which ho does not name (pro- 
bably the/o/iuai)." In other respects, as the 
reviewer observes, the subject is not new, the 
celebrated Huber having described a battle of 
this kind before ; but as natural history ties 
out of the way of many readers (though calco- 
lated to please them all, if they are genuine 
readers of anything), and as it has suggMted 
to us a few remarks which may fnrtlier tho 
objects we hiive in writing, the account ahaU 
be here repented. 

"M. Hanhart saw IheHe insects approach in 
armies composed of their respective swarms. 



I 
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and advancing towards each other in the great- 
est order. The Formica ru/a marched with 
one in front, on a line from nine to twelve feet 
in length, flanked by several corps in square 
masses, composed of from twenty to sixty in- 
dividuals. 

** The second species (little blacks), forming 
an army much more numerous, marched to 
meet the enemy on a very extended line, and 
from one to three individuals abreast. They 
left a detachment at the foot of their hillock to 
defend it against any unlooked-for attack. The 
rest of the army marched to battle, with its 
right wing supported by a solid corps of several 
hundred individuals, and the left wing sup- 
ported by a similar body of more than a 
thousand. These groups advanced in the 
greatest order, and without changing their 
positions. The two lateral corps took no part 
in the present action. That of the right wing 
made a halt and formed an army of reserve ; 
whilst the corps which marched in column on 
the left wing, mauoBuvred so as to turn the 
hostile army, and advanced with a hurried 
march to the hillock of the Formica rufa, and 
took it by assault. 

^ The two armies attacked each other, and 
fought for a long time, without breaking their 
lines. At length disorder appeared in various 
points, and the combat was maintained in 
detached groups ; and after a bloody battle, 
which continued from three to four hours, the 
Formica rufa were put to flight, and forced to 
abandon their two hillocks and go off to esta- 
blish themselves at some other point with the 
remains of their army. 

** The most interesting part of this exhibi- 
tion, says M. Hanhart, was to see these insects 
reciprocally making prisoners, and transport- 
ing their own wounded to their hillocks. Their 
devotedness to the wounded was carried so far 
that the Formica rufa, in conveying them to 
their nests, allowed themselves to be killed by 
the little blacks without any resistance, rather 
than abandon their precious charge. 

** From the observations of M. Huber, it is 
known that when an ant hillock is taken by 
the enemy, the vanquished are reduced to 
slavery, and employed in the interior labours 
of their habitation.*'— 5ii/^. Univ, Mai 1826. 

There is no sort of reason, observe, to mis- 
trust these accounts. The ** lords of creation" 
may be slow in admitting the approaches of 
other animals to a common property in what 
they consider eminently human and skilful ; 
but ants, iii some of their habits, have a great 
resemblance to bees ; and after what is now 
universally known respecting the polity and 
behaviour of the bees, the doubt will rather 
be, whether a share in the arts of war and 
government is not possessed by a far greater 
number of beings than we have yet discovered. 

Here then, among a set of little creatures 
not bigger than grains of rice, is war in its 



regular human shape; war, not only in its 
violence, but its patriotism or fellow-feeling ; 
and not only in its patriotism, (which in our 
summary mode of settling all creatures* affeo* 
tions but our own, might he referred to in- 
stinct,) but war in its idencc and battle array! 
The red ants make their advance in a line 
from nine to twelve feet in length, flanked by 
several corps in square masses ; the ''little 
blacks," more numerous, come up three abreaet, 
leaving a detachment at the foot of their hillock 
to defend against unlooked-for attack. There 
are wings, right and left ; they halt ; theyfenn 
an army of reserve ; one side manoBUvree so 
as to turn the other ; the hillock is taken bj 
assault ; the lines are broken ; and in fine, 
after a '^ bloody battle" of three or four hoaf% 
the red ants are put to flight. 

What is there different in all this from abattle 
of Waterloo or Malplaquet ! We look down 
upon these little energetic and skilful creatnres^ 
as beings of a similar disproportion might look 
upon us ; and do we not laugh ! We may for 
an instant, — thinking of the little Wellingtons 
and Napoleons that may have led them ; but 
such laughter is found to be wrong on reflection, 
and is left to those who do not reflect at all, 
and who would be the first to resent laughttf 
against themselves. 

What then do we do ! Are we to go into 
a comer, and effeminately weep over the mi- 
series of the formican, as well as the human, 
race! saying how short is the life of ant! 
and that Fourmit cometh up, and is cut down 
like a Frenchman ! By no means. But we 
may contribute, by our reflections, an atom to 
the sum of human advancement ; and if men 
advance, all the creatures of this world, for 
aught we know, may advance with them, or 
the places in which evil is found be dimin- 
ished. 

A little before we read this account of the 
battle of the ants, we saw pass by our window 
a troop of horse ; a set of gallant fellows, on 
animals almost as noble ; the band playing, 
and colours flying ; a strenuous sight ; a pro- 
gress of human hearts and thick-coming, 
trampling hoofs ; a crowd of wills, compoeed 
into order and beauty by the will of another ; 
ready death in the most gallant shape of life ; 
self-sacrifice taking out its holiday of admira- 
tion in the eyes of the feeble and the heroical, 
and moving through the sunshine to sounds of 
music, as if one moment of the very show of 
sympathy were worth any price, even to its 
own confusion. 

Was it all this ! or was it nothing but a nt 
of more imposing animals, led by others about 
half as thoughtless ! Was it an imposition on 
themteltet as well as the public, enticing the 
poor souls to be dressed up for the slaughter I 
a mass of superfluous human beings, cheated 
to come together, in order, as l^lr. Malthoe 
thinks, that the superfluity may be got rid o^ 
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_ tl hatv rilmiF-rooin nt tlieir fensls I 
frsiaii almpIjiiU oUin' phJloaophcffH thiuk. 
It rxporiuncH is »till io ita boy- 
1, in Kome rrqiects, are wit gtl 

t> lif^X of oa« at tlitse luilitaj-j shows is, 
Dost elovating; nu*) the noxt humi- 
_ gm titK world. It sccnu at onw to 
K IM to tbt- guda, BUil to dak as to the 
• fW-l of wliat noble tilings men 
mad iulo what half-witted thioga 
oav bo deluded. At one momest we 

■ to ndc in cmapany with them to some glo- 

■ achicrrtnj-jit, uid rejoice in cooBtitntiog 
t of Mil llial ilrength and warm blood 

k H t4) bv lei out for some great cause. 
llh»aMtlT ibey appear to hb a parcel of poor 
^b tricfcod, «ail Irii'ked out ; and we, hecauBe 
•r onra, wlio we nitlioat being uble 
oat &iD hnce the feeble teai's come 
._ .__ . Oil ! in tliat sorry little lookiiig- 
■■ of B tear, bow many great human shuwa 
tt |it«n redevted, and made less I 

'uiFB«c« belong to the physical 
It of a*. Fhiloi&ophy sees farther, and hopes 
, TImU war is ao unmixed evil, we do not 
'We are Mire it is otherwise. It sets 
many nolite qualities, and (io default 
r iaatminent) oflvn doca a great deal 

^ Tbst il is Dot, at the same time, a 

_lt Hul moiMtroiu evil, we bvtievc as little. 
» laU, mttcT a baltlev with the cries of the 
1 tlie dying, the dislocations, the 
_ j^ Ou> ivfiMMtea, and tlie dismcmber- 
, Um druiadftil lingering (perhapa an a 
'a nigbl), tb<? shrieks for help, and the 
a af BKrrlat thirst, — is cafficient to do 
a an duUIow and bliuitering att<^mpts to 
» M lake t]|I> show of it for the subBlance. 
10 hope that the world could 
K |Bt rid of war, we aliould not blind our- 
I la Ibis it* gliBStI; side ; for its evils 
Mimniate for want of beinj^ con- 
t U better at oU times to look a 
h HNttMly in the fiuH.', than trust fur secu- 
ilTca, or credulity from others, to on 
« hidiag of our eyes. But the some 
« oC Inlb that disguises nothing, may hope 
~" g i and it is this that shall corty the 
d to beo^ts nnthoDght of, if men 
« come to set it op as their guide 



It wv tDl«nde<I by our present article was 

t (m taggett. wbctbeT we ought to value 

' • on any custom or skill which we 

a cummon with the lower animals ; or 

wi! ought not rather to oonsider the 

HI OJi an argument, that, in that 

I, «« luivir not yet got beyond (he coiii< 

' r(. If the military conduct of 

t lo'liact (or whatsoever human 

: !' r^tjind by that term), theu 

■■■', ao for, of human rvawm, 

; tec beyond them. If it 



be instinct, then war, and (be conduct of it, 

ore uot the great things we suppose thain ; oud 
a Wellington and a Wsehiugtou may but follow 
the impulse of some mechanical en(>rgy,just as 
some iusects ore supposed to construut tlieir 
dwellings in a particular shape, beciiuao they 
partake of it in tlieir own conformation. In 
cither cose, we conceive, wo ought to rci 
ourselves, that the greuteat distinction hitherto 
discovered betweep men and other creatures 
is, that the human being is capable of improve- 
ment, and of seeing beyond tbeinstincts common 
to all. Therefore, war is not a thing we arrive 
at after great improvement ; it is a thing we 
begin with, before any ; and what we take for 
improvements in the mode of conductiug it, 
are only the result of such circumstances as 
can be turned to account by creatures no higher 
iu the sculo of being than insects. 

We make very dmngeaaous use of the lower 
animals, io our reasonings and analogies. If 
wo wtab to degrade a man, we say he acts like 
a brute i — if, on the other hand, we would 
vindicate any part of our conduct as espedatly 
natural and proper, we say the very brutes do 
it. Now, in one sense of tile word, everything i 
is natural which takes place within the whole 
circle of nature ; and being animals ootselves, 
we partake of much that is common to a." 
animals. But if we are to pique ouiselves o 
our superiority, it is evident that we ai 
superior in proporilon as we arc rationally and 
deliberately different from the animals beneath 
us ! while they, on the other hand, have a right 
to share our " glory," or to pull it down, ac- 
cording to the degrees in which they resemble 

The conclodon is, that we ought attentively 
to consider in what points the resemblance is 
to be found, and in what we leave them mani- 
festly behind. Creatures who differ from our- 
selves may, it is true, imve jwrcoptions of 
which we are incapable, perhaps nobler ones : 
but this is a mere assumption : we can oidy 
reason from what we know ; and it is t ' 
presumed, that they are as inferior to as i 
which we reckon intellectual and capable of 
advancement, as they are known to be so in 
general by their subjection to our nseo, by the 
helps which we can afford them, by Uie mis- 
takes they make, the points at which they 
stop short, and the manner in which we can 
put to flight their facultieB,and whole myriads 

What faculties then have beasts and insH^ts 
in common with us I What can tliey do, that 
we do also !— Lot us see. Beavers can build 
houses, and insects of various sorts can build 
cells. Birds also construct theioselvesd wolling- 
pluccB suitnblo to their natuiv. The orang- 
outang can be taught to pnt on dollies; he oui 
sit up and take his wiue at dinner: and tlio 
si|uii'rol can play his part in a dotsi'rt, as far 
as tlie crocking of nut*. Animals, in gcnural. 
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love peraoaal cleanliness, and ent no more than 
is fit for them, but can be cucauro^d into 
great seosualitj. Bees have a monitrclticul 
govemmeat : foxes understand trick and stro- 
em ; bo do hnndreds of other animals, from 
the dog down to the dunghiU-beetle ; many 
are capable of pride and emulation, more of 
attachment, and all of fear, of anger, of hoa- 
Ctlit]', or other impnlaes for self-defence ; and 
all perhaps ore susceptible of improvement 
frim mtioat ; that is to iny, by the help of man. 
Seals will look on while their young ones Hgbt, 
nai pat and caress the conqaeror ; and now it 
la discovered that ants can conduct armies to 
battle, uan make Find rescue prisoners, and torn 
them to account. Uuber, in addition to these 
discoveries, found out that tliey possessed a 
iort of cattle in a species of apkidn, and that 
they made iheiu yield a secretion for food, as 
we obtain milk from the cows. It appeara to 
be almost ciually proved, that animals have 
modes of eommnuicating with one another, 
anitlogous to speech. Insects are supposed to 
interchange a kind nf dumb language, — to tnlk, 
as it were, with fingers, — by means of their 
tnniB; and it is dilEcult to believe, that in 
the songs of birds there is not both speech and 
inBec^on, communications in the gross, and 
expressions modified \>y the occasion. 

Let the reader, however, as becomes bis 
philosophy, take from all tliis whatever is 
superfluous or conjectural, and enough will 
lain to show, tbat the least and loirest 
oniiuols, as well as man, can furnish themsel'ves 
with dwellings ; can procure food ; can trick 
and deceive ; are nalutilly clean and temperate, 
can be taught to indulge their senses ; have 
the ordinary round of possions ; encourage the 
qualities necessary to vigour and self-defence; ; 
have polity and kingly government ; can make 
other animals of use to Iliem ; and finally, can 
make war, and conduct armies to battle in the 
most striking modes of human strategy. 

Animals in general, therefore, include among 
themselves 

Masons, or hoose-bnildere i 

Getters of bread ; 

Common followers of the senses ; 

CommoD-place imitators ; 

Pursuers of their own interest, in cunning 
as well OS in simplicity ; 

Fossessars of the natural affections ; 

Eaconragers of valour and sclf-eKertion ; 

Monaichs and subjects ; 

Warriors, and leaders to battle- 
Whatever, among men, is reducible to any of 
these classes, is to be found among beasts, birds, 
I insects. We ore not to be ashamed of 
anything we have in common with them, 
merely because we so have it. On the con- 
trary, we are to be glad that any quality, useful 
or noble, is so uuiversol in the creation. But 
wliatever we discern among them, of sordid or 



selftsh, there, without condemning Ihcon, we 
may see the line drawn, beyond which we c«i 
alone congratulate ourselves on onr humnnily; 
and whatever skill tliey possees in commou 
with US, there we ore to Im^u to doubt wbrtber 
we have any reason to pique ours^vea on our 
display of it, and from tbat limit we ar« M 
begin to consider what they do bdC possets. 

We luive often had a suspicion, that mllitaij 
talent is greatly overrated by the world. Mid 
for an obvious reason : because the mesiu by 
which it shows itself are connected with bnil^ 
force and the most terrible results ; and men'* 
faculties ere daxzled and beaten down by a 
thunder and lightning so formidable to their 
very existeiice. If playing a game of chew 
involved the blowing up of gunpowder and Iha 
hazard of laying waste a city, men would have 
the same grand idea of a game at chew; 
and yet we now give it no more glory than it 
deserves. Now it is donbtfiil, whether the 
greatest military conqueror, considered purvly 
as such, and not with referenoe to his occidentu 
possession of other talents, such as tha«« of 
Cfflsar and Xenopbon, is not a mere che^ 
player of this descripUon, with the addition of 
greater self-possession. His main faculty ii 
of the geometrical or proportion-giving order j 
of which it is remarkable, that it is the only 
one, ranking high among those of hmnatiity, 
which is partaken by the lowest ignorance Ma 
what is called pure instinct ; by arithmetic^] 
idiots, and architectural bees. Idiots hare 
been known to solve difficult arilhm«tii»l 
questions, by taking a thought which they 
could do for no other purpose ; that is to say, 
by reference to some undiscovered faculty 
within them, that looks very like an instinot, 
and the result of the presence or absence of 
something, which is not common to higher 
organisation. In /tinvnm'i PSilvupkiaii Jaimi 
for April,* is a conjecture, tbat the hexagonal 
plan of the cells of a hornet is dorived froB 
the structure of its fore-legs. It has ofltf 
struck us, that the architecture of the cells «f 
bees might be owing to a similar guidance rf 
conformation ; and by the tike analogy, exti*- 
ordinary powers of arithmetic might be trace- 
able to some physical peculiarity, or a tendenej' 
to it ; such as the indication of a sixth fiop* 
on the hands of one of the calculating boys Ihil 
were lately so much talked oF. We han 
sometimes thought, that even the itlustrioat 
Newton bad a face and a set of features nngff' 
larty accordant with mathematical uniformilT 
and precision. And there is a profeauonM 
caet of countenance attributed, not perhsf* 
without reason, to warriors of the more wf- 



phjdcsl tllHovery hsvtn^ ffrcaUr Klliuic» 
tliHh li feUipected. uid thB bftbll of idncflv 
no AUpoInU betng grcnll J encouraged by lt« 
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trim. Wuhington's &ce wa« b» cut 

_ >a a diagnini. 

vmy hv aiicruiHl, thut wliaterer proofs moj 

~ of i)m> AcqiuuDtoiice of iniects witli tlie 

r *«r, or kt least with thpir ])ow@r of 

iMUle nnder the ordinary appearancea 

*mA ■c)t-nc<?,it iln«B not follow tliat they 

thm Eoatter with the real science of 

b*io£s, or that they are aci]uainled 

■nnetj of taclica, or have made im- 

itB in thdn frtnu time to time. We 

tt in all pnibabillty there is a dis- 

(w«eD the exercise of the most 

king InstiaiTtA on the part of a lower 

Ule tnoat instinctive-looking reason 

^dB of man ; bnt where the two classeB 

■ in common in anj one particular, 

■A to ehow in, that in that particu- 

■e diSicnk than in others to pro- 

e tile limit twtween cooBcious and 

■kill is to be drawn ; and that so 

■ DO pretensioa which other animals 

ipnie with lu. It has been oft<.<n 

hai, m gr en t {^nsral is not in other 

Bkkn »T>OTe the volgar; that he is 

tr alMMlctir than others ; a better 

Uiinker, or possessed of greater 

■tbort, that he lua no qualities but 

9 e^ienlia] lo him in his military 

Tbi* a^atn looka like a proof of the 

] nature of ■ p-neral's ability. We 

it tt»j be wd excltuiively of military 

and of ODP or two othera connected 

OMtbETiuities, that the; are the only 

uf attaining to greatness and 

IB Ihrir respective departments, with 

Ido of tBBte or knowli^dge in erery 

rery otber great talent partakes more 

• irnipathy with greatness in other 

Tba bie arts have their liaTmonies 

plies a stock of ideas : the 

ot mean the ordinary con- 

lent, for they, as one of 

nH)uire much less wisdom than (ho 

ppowa ; and it may be added, impose 

worlil, somewhat in tlie same manner 

vrj leadt-m, by dint of the size and 

at thtir o|ierBtioni) — the legislator 

profonnd study of all the wants of 

( and poetry and philosophy show the 

. which they livi^, by " looking abroad 

vralily." 

Par Ik* tl |!rnro us to undervalue the hk of 
mj KtcDoi. npecially in the hands of those 
1 w^ are eapsblc of so looking abroad, and see- 
en it on advancv the good of the com- 
'H<| cnmmonest gennine soldier has 
is y* way, which we axv far from 
Wilhoat a portion of bis forti- 
w a power to be useful But 
king of intellects capable of leading 
J oBwania, and not of instmmenis how- 
: and imfortnnatoly (generally 
■g) tju gnatmt soldiers are fit only 




be instruments, not leaders. Once in a way it 
happens tnckily that they suit the times they 
live in. Washington is an instance : and yet 
if ever great man looked like "a tool in the 
hands of Providence," it waa be. lie appears 
to have been always the same man, from first 
to last, employed or unemployed, known o 
unknown ; — the same st^idy, dry-looking, 
determined person, cot and carved like a 
piece of ebony, for the genius of the times to 
rulowith. Beforethe work was hegun,therehe 
was, a sort of bom patriarchal staff, governing 
herds and slaves ; and when the work was over, 
he was found in liis old place, with the same 
carved couoteDance and the same stiff inflexi- 
bility, governing stilt. And his duff v 
found with him. This is what a soldier ought 
to bo. Not indeed if the world were (o advance 
by their means, and theirs only ; but that is 
impossible. Washington was only the sword 
with which Franklin and the spirit of revolution 
worked out their purposes ; and a sword should 
be nothing but a sword. The moment soldiers 
come to direct the intellect of their age, they 
make a sorry buwuess of it. Napoleon himself 
did. Frederick did. Even CEesar failed. As 
to Alfred tlie Great, he was not so much a 
general fighting with generals, as a universal 
genius warring with biu'bansm and adversity ; 
and it took a load of sorrow to make even him 
the demigod ho was. 

" Stand upon the ancient ways," says Dacon, 
" and see what steps may be taken for progres- 
sion." Look, for the same purpose (it may be 
said) upon tlie rest of the animal creation, am' 
consider the qualities in which they have n 
Jiare with you. Of the others, you may well 
doubt the greatness, considered as movers, and 
not instraments, towards progression. It is 
among the remmnder yon must seek for the 
advancement of your species. An insect 
be a provider of the necessaries of life-, ar 
can exercise ]>owur and organise violence. He 
can be a builder ; he can bo a soldier ; lie con 
be a king. But to all appearance, he is the 
same as he was ever, and his works perish with 
him. If insects have such and such an estab- 
lishment among them, we conceive they will 
have it always, unless men can alter it for 
them. If they have no such cstablisbment, 
they appear of themselves incapable of admit- 
ting it. It is men only that add and improve. 
Men only can bequeath their soub for the 
benefit of posterity, in the shape of arts and 
books. Men only can philosophize, and reform, 
and cast off old customs, and take steps for 
laying the whole globe nearer to the sun o' 
wisdom and happiness : and in projiortinn a 
you find them capable of ao hoping and so 
working, yon recognise their superiority I" 
the brut«s that peruh. 
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XIV.— A WALK FROM DULWICH TO 
BROCKHAM. 

IN A LETTEB TO A FRIEND. 

With' an original Circumstance or tteo respecting Dr. 

Johnson. 

Dear Sir, 

As other calls upon my pilgrimago in this 
world have interrupted those weekly voyages 
of discovery into green lanes and rustic houses 
of entertainment which you and I liad so agree- 
ably commenced, I thought I could not do 
better than make you partaker of my new 
journey, as far as pen and paper could do it. 
You are therefore to look upon yourself as 
having resolved to take a walk of twenty or 
thirty miles into Surrey without knowing any- 
thing of the matter. You will have set out 
with us a fortnight ago, and will be kind enough 
to take your busts for chambennaids, and your 
music (which is not so easy) for the voices of 
stage-coachmen . 

Illness, you know, does not hinder me from 
walking; neither does anxiety. On the con- 
trary, the more I walk, the better and stouter 
I become ; and I believe if everybody were to 
regard the restlessness which anxiety creates, 
as a signal from nature to get up and contend 
with it in that manner, people would find the 
benefit of it. This is more particularly the 
case if they are lovers of Nature, as well as 
pupils of her, and have an eye for the beauties 
in which her visible world abounds ; and as I 
may claim the merit of loving her heartily, and 
even of tracing my sufferings (when I have 
them) to her cause, the latter are never so great 
but she repays me with some sense of sweet- 
ness, and leaves me a certain property in the 
delight of others, when I have little of my own. 

•* O that I had the wings of a dove !'* said 
the royal poet ; ** then would I fly away and 
be at rest.** I believe there are few persons, 
who having felt sorrow, .'ind anticipating a 
journey not exactly towanls it, have not par- 
taken of this sense of the desirability of remote- 
ness. A great deal of what we love in poetry 
is founded upon it ; nor do any feel it with 
more passion, than those whose sense of duty 
to their fellow-creatures will not allow them 
to regard retirement as anything but a refresh- 
ment between their tasks, and as a wealth of 
which all ought to partake. 

But David sighed for remoteness, and not 
for solitude. At least, if he did, the cares of 
the moment must have greatly overbalanced 
the luibits of the |)oet. Neither doves nor 
poets can very well do without a companion. 
Be that as it may, the writer of this epistle, 
who is a still greater lover of companionship 
than poetry (and he c^innot express his liking 
more strongly) had not the misfortune, on the 
present occasion, of being compelled to do 
without it ; and as to n^nioteness, though his 
pilgrimage wua to extend little beyond twenty 



miles, he had not the less sense of it on that 
account. Remoteness is not how far yoa go in 
point of ground, but how far you feel yoandf 
from your common-places. lateral distance is 
indeed necessary in some degree ; but tlie 
quantity of it depends on imagination and 
the nature of circumstances. The poet who 
can take to his wings like a dove, and plnnge 
into the wood nearest him, is farther oS, 
millions of miles, in the retreat of his thoogliti^ 
than the literalist, who must get to Johnny 
Groat's in order to convince hiinself that he is 
not in Edinburgh. 

Almost any companion would do, if weconld 
not make our choice, provided it loved ns and 
was sincere. A horse is good company, if 
you have no other ; a dog still better. I have 
have often thought, that I could take a child 
by the hand, and walk with it day after 
day towards the north or the east, a straight 
road, feeling as if it would lead into another 
world, 

" And think 'twould lead to some bright ide of nat" 

But I should have to go back, to fetch some 
grown friends. 

There were three of us on the present occsr 
sion, grown and young. We began by taking 
the Dulwich stage from a house in Fleet-streety 
where a drunken man came into the tap, and 
was very pious. He recited hymns ; asked 
the landlady to shake hands with him ; waa 
for making a sofa of the counter, which she 
prevented by thrusting his leg off with some 
indignation ; and being hindered in this piece 
of jollity, he sank on his knees to ]nay. 
He was too good-natured for a Methodist; 
so had taken to stiff glasses of brandy-and- 
water, 

*' To help him to support uneuj steps 
Over tho burning marie.** 

He said he had been ** twice through the gates 
of hell ;" and by his drinking, poor fellow, he 
seemed to be setting out on his third adventure. 
We called him Sin-had, By the way, when 
you were a boy, did you not think that the 
name of Sindbad was allegorical, and meant a 
man who had sinned very badly? Does not 
every little boy think so ? One does not indeed, 
at that time of life, know very well what to 
make of the porter Ilimfbad, who rhymes to 
him ; and I remember I was not pleased when 
I came to find out that Hind and Sind were 
component words, and meant Eastern and 
Western. 

The stage took us to the Greyhound at Dul- 
wich, where, though we had come from another 
village almost as far off from London on the 
northern side, wo felt as if we had newly got 
into the country, and ate a hearty supper 
accordingly. This was a thing not usual with 
us ; but then everybody eats ** in the country ;" 
— there is "the air;** and besides, wo had 
eaten little dinner, and were merrier, and 
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Od looking oul. of our cbuiubtir 

the wgrning, we rmmrked that Uio 

■ of tlie inn wu> beautiful, uvea lowftrda 

I, the plnrp JH eo rit-h wicti treea ; and 

ItarahMt (n till' nxim in which we Und supped, 

* i— d wiib pleMore tlmt we hod ft window 

^faaratiug US viLh a poep into rich 

l«w«, where ifie haymakers were at work 

r «fa>t«' «birt». A mtony room, quiot, 

»M« fire miles, and a pleasant aaliject 

) Poetry of ilritiih Ladles) enabled tiie 

1 {MUi of □• to gu comfortabij to our 

fa taak ; after which we left the inn to 

r UD vat jonraej. We hod not seen 

'i for nuui^ yean, and were surprisud 

I ii MO to full of tnvs. It continues, at 

'■ tbe iiuarier llirough which we passed, 

lli« rFcommeudation given it liy 



" Ihilwlch, jTl uniimil'd 1^ art.' 
lave added, had he lived, now 
^otae, even to make it l>ettt>r. It 
■ Mitb fv«l pwu, that two lovers of punting 
"■ 1 to ooMt the walls of the college 
ig tilt- gxiler^ : but we have vowed 
_s very shortly to those remolw 
^ tfarrfn to be found ; to wit, tho land- 

■ «f Ctaude and Cuyp, and the houses of 
It [ HDd we sliull make report of it, 
IT clufBTler. We know not whether 

■ til* nillrineas of the day, with 



e thought the airof Dulwich 
tDd pronounced it a jilace of sleepy 
. Ko il npiiewod to us that morning ; 
twnevor, and "remote;" and the 
^ Il wf old Allen, Shak«|icare's playmate, 
• it atill tnoTP so. 

I my boyhood, seeing Sir 

I BoBf^Feois (iixe bequeather of the 

■Iwkk plctuj^s) in company with Sir. West, 

hth« tetwr's gallery la Newmui.itrct>t, He 

m bnckskiiis and boots, dandy dress of that 

, Bftd ippcan-il u Ii vi>ly, good-natured man, 

lit ■ lilmsin)* ciiunU'Duice, probably because 

bwtJ •ufBclhiiig pleasant of myself ; he con- 

^■d It with uu oaih, which startled, but did 

It oltf r tliis npiuion. Ever afterwards 1 bad 

iinatiiFn li> like his pictures, which I 

wrrv not viTV good ; and unfortunately, 

koifvrr gravity he might paint, hia oath 

■ bi)ckikiii« would never allow me to 

w hint a (K^riouB person ; so that it some- 

ETiFTtaed foe to heaj that Jl. Desenfans 

I lM|M«lhMl hiiD his gallery out of pure 

* and still more that Sir Francis, when 

had ordcrvd his own remains to be 

In Iboae of hia benefactor and 

» Iliraun&uis, and all three buried in 

r of the pictunm they loved. For 

DC, I iM^gon to iliink that his pictures 

■ haw TwitaiiK^ mon.- llian bos found in 

I, awl th«t I bad done wrong {aa it is 

J to do) to tlie gwety of his manners. 



If there waa vanity in the beiinest, as some 
have thought, it was at least a vanity accom- 
panied with touching cirQumstances and an 
appearance uf a very social taste ; and as most 
pvuple have Uieir vanities, it might be as well 
for them to think what sort of accompaniments 
exalt or degrade theirs, or render them purely 
dull and selfish. As to the Gallery's being 
" out of the way," especially for students, I 
am of a different opinion, and for two reasons : 
first, that no gallery, whether in or out of the 
way, con everproduce great artists, nature, and 
perhaps Ilia very want of a gallery, always 
settling tliat matter before galleries ore thought 
of ; aud, second, because in going to see the 
pictures in a beautiful country vilUge, people 
get out of their town commoti-places, and are 
better prepared for the [lercBplion of other 
beauties, and of the nature that makes them 
all. Besides, there is probably something to 
pay on a jannt of this kind, nnd yet of adiSer- 
ent sort from payments at a door. There is 
no illiberal demand at Ihilwich for a liberal 
pleasure; but then "the inn" is inviting; 
people eat and driuk, and get social ; and the 
warmth which dinner and a gloss diSiiseB, 
heliiB tlicm to rejoice donbl; in the warmth of 
the sunshine and the pictures, and In the fame 
of the great and generous. 

Leaving Dulwich for Norwood (where we 
rejoiced to hear that some of our old friends 
the Gipsies were still extant), we found the air 
vei7 refreshing as we ascended towards the 
cliurch uf tho latter viUa^. It xa one of the 
dandy modem cliurchca (for they deserve no 
better name) standing on on open hill, as if to 
be admired. It is pleasant to see churches 
instead of Methodist chapels, because any 
moderate religion lus more of real Chriotianily 
in it, than contumelious opinions of (>od and 
tlie next world ; but there is a wont of taste, 
of every sort, in these now churches. They ore 
not picturesque, like the old ant« ; they are 
not humble ; they are not, what they are to 
often miscalled, classical. A bom is a more 
classisol building than a church with a &n- 
tastic steeple to it. In fact, a barn is of Uie 
genuine classical shape, and only wonts astoue 
coveting, and pillars about it, to become a 
temple of Theseus. The classical shape is the 
shape of simple utility and beauty. Semetimee 
we see it in tbo body of the modem ohnrch ; 
but then a steeple must be put on it : the 
artist must have something of his own ; and 
having, in fact, HuUiw; of his own, he first puts 
a. bit of a steeple, which he thinks will not be 
enough, then another bit, and then another i 
adds another fontustic ornament here and 
there to bis building, by way of rim or " border, 
like ;" and so. hoviug put his pepper-box over 
his pilluTB, and hia pillars over his pepper- 
box, he pretends he has done a grand thing, 
while he knows very well that he baa only been 
perjilexed, and a bricklayer. 
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For a village, the old picturesque church is 
the proper thing, with its tower and it« trees, 
as at Hcndon and Finchley ; or its spire, as at 
Beckenham. Classical beauty is one thing, 
Gothic or Saxon beauty is another ; quite as 
genuine in its way, and in this instaJice more 
suitable. It has been well observed, that what 
is called classical architecture, though of older 
date than the Grothic, really docs not look so 
old — does not so well convey the sentiment of 
antiquity ; that is to say, the ideal associations 
of this world, however ancient, are far sur- 
passed in the reach of ages by those of religion, 
and the patriarchs and another world ; not to 
mention, that we have been used to identify 
them with the visible old age of our parents 
and kindred ; and that Greek and Roman 
architecture, in its smoothness and polish, has 
an unfading look of youth. It might be 
thought, that the erection of new churches on 
the classical principle (taking it for granted 
that, they remind us more of Greek and Roman 
temples, than of their own absurdity) would 
be favourable to the growth of liberality ; 
tliat, at least, liberality would not be opposed 
by it ; whereas the preservation of the old 
style might tend to keep up old notions. We 
do not think so, except inasmuch as the old 
notions would not be unfavourable to the new. 
New opinions ought to be made to grow as 
kindly as possible out of old ones, and should 
preserve all that they contain of the affec- 
tionate and truly venerable. We could fancy 
the most liberal doctrines preached five hun- 
dred years hence in churches precisely like 
those of our ancestors, and their old dust ready 
to blossom into delight at the arrival of true 
Christianity. But these new, fine, heartless- 
looking, showy churches, neither one thing nor 
the other, have, to our eyes, an appearance of 
nothing but worldliness and a job. 

We descended into Streatham by the lane 
leading to the White Lion; the which noble 
beast, regardant, looked at us up the narrow 
passage, as if intending^to dispute rather than 
invite our approach to the castle of his hospi- 
table proprietor. On going nearer, we found 
that the grimness of his aspect was purely in 
our imaginations, the said lordly animal having, 
in fact, a countenance singularly humane, and 
very like a gentleman we knew once of the 
name of Collins. 

It not being within our plan to accept 
Collinses invitation, we turned to the left, and 
proceeded down the village, thinking of Dr. 
Johnson. Seeing, however, an aged landlord 
at the door, we stepped back to ask him if he 
remembered the Doctor. He knew nothing of 
him, nor even of Mr. Thrale, having come late, 
he said, to those parts. Resuming our way, 
we saw, at the end of the village, a decent- 
looking old man, with a sharp eye and a hale 
countenance, who, with an easy, self-satisfied 
air, as if he had worked enough in his time 



and was no longer under the necessity of over- 
troubling himself, sat indolently cracking stooes 
in the road. We asked him if he knew Dr. 
Johnson ; and he said, with a jerk-up of his 
eye, ** Oh yes ; — / knew him well enough." 
Seating myself on one side of his trench of 
stones, I proceeded to have that matter out 
with Master Whatman (for such was the 
name of my informant). His information did 
not amount to much, but it contained one or 
two points which I do not remember to have 
met with, and every addition to our knowledge 
of such a man is valuable. Nobody will think 
it more so than yourself, who will certainly 
yearn over this part of my letter, and make 
much of it. The following is the sum total of 
what was related : — Johnson, he said, wore a 
silk waistcoat embroidered with silver, and all 
over snuff. The snuff he carried loose in his 
waistcoat pocket, and would take a handful of 
it out with one hand, and help himself to it 
with the other. He would sometimes have his 
dinner brought out to him in the park, and set 
on the ground ; and while he was waiting for 
it, woiUd lie idly, and cut the grass with a 
knife. His manners were very good-natured, 
and sometimes so childish, that people would 
have taken him for ^ an idiot, like.** His voice 
was "low." — ^"Do you mean low in a gmff 
sense!" — "No: it was rather feminine." — 
"Then perhaps, in one sense of the word, it 
was high !"— « Yes, it was."—" And genUe ! " 
— " Yes, very gentle !" — (This, of course, was 
to people in general, and to the villagers. When 
he dogmatised, it became what Lord Pembroke 
called a "bow-wow." The late Mr. Fuseli 
told us the same thing of Johnson^s voice ; we 
mean, that it was ' high,' in contradistinction 
to a bass voice.) To proceed with our village 
historian. Our informant recurred several 
times to the childish manners of Johnson, 
saying that he often appeared " quite simple," 
—"just like a child,"-—" almost foolish, Hke." 
When he walked, he always seemed in a hurry. 
His walk was " between a run and a shuffle." 
Master Whatman was here painting a good 
portrait. I have often suspected that the best 
likeness of Johnson was a whole-length en- 
graving of him, walking in Scotland, with that 
joke of his underneath, about the stick that he 
lost in the isle of Mull. Boswell told him the 
stick would be returned. "No, sir," replied 
he ; " consider the value of nieh apiece of timber 
here.** The manner of his walk in the picture 
is precisely that described by the villager. 
Whatman concluded, by giving his opinion of 
Mrs. Thrale, which he did in exactly the fol- 
lowing words : — ** She gathered a good deal of 
knowledge from him, but does not seem to 
have turned it to much account." Wherever 
you now go about the country, you recognise 
the effects of that " Twopenny Trash," which 
the illiberal affect to hold in such contempt, 
and are reaUy so afraid of. They have reason ; 
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Foplo now convBtB ilieir preieoBions in 
trt (vrms, *ho wiiiild hnve suid uothing 
Juttm .'~ to k i|uectiiin thirty je&n back. 
Kllttl Mr. Wlulman disonasedpalitica <viih 
Let tut magusniinous Quarterly Reviewer 
»gr* luitD lorapd out of a place on that 
W« are speaking of the peasantry at 
tad tluui, act merely of politics, but of 
■ of aJl M>rtB inleretting to humanity; 
t verj closna now discuss by the 
to mu exlPUt at which their former 
■old not dare to diacuita them. This 
aoD, uiiong others, why knowl(>dge 
ft fD on victoKouHlj. A real zeal for the 
otB dwca^ ouything i slavery can only 
_j» lengU) of iia thjun. 
I;fa ^HliDg Strmllium, we met a lady on 
— ' rk, >rc<inipani«d by three curs and a 
I, which a milkman facetiously termed 
la will " three outriders." Entering: 
1 by the green where tliey play at 
, we iK>lir«d a pretty, moderate-juzed 
_i^wlUi llii! twyrat geraniuiDs growing on 
liaUU iLe door that we ever beheld in (hat 
Uttchora reminded me of its neigh- 
w, MBftoD, ajid of the days of my childhood ; 
« coold nvl go out of our way to see it. 
le little river Wandle, however, 
f • mill, luid flowing between flowery 
k. Thi: mill was that of a copper 
t»ry, Ml which tlie people work night 
D aa daf , one half taking the duties alter- 
/. The mwon given for Uiia is, that by 
I, th» river not being inlemipled by other 
a it, wiirka to lietter advantage. 
■ «f)itliet of " flowery " applied to the district, 
Km pOT^itad licence. In the Gelds about 
1 Ihej cultivate herbs for the npothe- 
>o that in the height of the season, you 
k ■■ n the Elydan fields, 

" la jrOaw DiAdi n( uphodcl, 

irics' Ilall, I undprstand, is entirely 
1 with this poeliesl part of medicine 
• *crri of grouud belonging to Major 
A tienuiiful bed of poppies, as we 
1 Mard«D, glowed in the setting sun, 
Um the drouiu of Titian. It looked like a. bed 
h« IVoMrrpina— a glow of melancholy beauty, 
■Milaiuiiig a joy [Mrhaps beyond joy. Poppies, 
with th*ir dark ruby I'Ups and crowned heads, 
the SHMT than wine colour of (heir sleepy silk, 
N4 Ibe fanent look of their antliers, seem to 
hmw a tnnining about them beyond other 
fceua. They liruk as if they held a mystery 
at Uadr hMtru, like alei<|iing kings of Letlie. 

Therhardi of Mitcham has hsen rebuili.if 
I racotbd rightly, but iu the proper old style. 
Xonlra has a giH>d old chnrch, which tempted 
A into tiie church-yard ; but a rich 
Uvea near it. and who did not choose 
' Id be approached on that side, had 
I the gate, so that there was no path 



through it, except on Sundays. Can this be a 
lawful exercise of power I If people have a 
right to call any path their own, 1 should think 
it must he that which leads to the graves of 
their fathers and mothers ; and next to their 
right, such a path is the right of the traveller. 
The traveller maybe in some measure regarded 
as a representative of wandering humanity. 
He claims relationship with all whom he finds 
attached to a ptucc in idea. Be and the dead 
are at once in a place, and apart from it. 
Setting aside this remoter sentiment, it is 
surely an inioosiderate thing in any man to 
shut up a church-yard from the villagers ; and 
should these pages meet the eye of the person 
in quextiou, he is recommended to think better 
of it. Possibly I may not know the whole of 
the cose, and on that acconnt, though not that 
only, I mention no names ; for the luliabitant 
with whom 1 talked on the subject, and who 
regarded it in the same light, added, with a 
candour becoming bis objections, Uu)[ " [be 
gentleman was a very good-natured gentleman, 
too, and kind to the poor." How his act of 
power squares with his kindneas, I do not 
know. Very good-natured people are some- 
times very fond of having their own way ; but 
this is a mode of indulging it, which a truly 
generous person, 1 should think, will, on rellec- 
tioa, be glad to give up. Such a man, I am 
sure, can afford to concede a point, where 
others, who do not deserve the character, will 
try hard to retain every little proof of their 
importance. 

On the steps of the George Inn, at Mordeu, 
the rustic inn of a hamlet, stood a personage 
much grimmer than the White Lion of Strea- 
tham 1 looking, in fact, with his fiery eyes, his 
beak, and his old mouth andchin,very like the 
cock, or "grim leoun," of Chaucer. He was 
tall and thin, with a flapped hat over his eyes, 
and appeared aa sulky and dissatisfied as if 
he bad quarrelled with the whole world, the 
exciseman in particular. We asked him if he 
could let us have some tea. He said, " Yes, 
he believed so ;" and pointed with an indiffer- 
ent, or rather hostile air, to a room at the side, 
which we entered. A buxom good-natured 
girl, with a squbt, that was bewitching after 
the moral deformity of our friend's visage, 
served us np ten; and "tea, sir," as Johnson 
might have said, "inspires pbicidity." The 
room was adorned with some engraviogs aft^r 
Smirke, (he subjects out of Shakspeare, which 
never b>ok so well, I think, as when thus 
encountered on a journey. Shakspeare is in 
the highway of life, with exquisite side-touches 
of the remoteness of the poet ; and nobody 
links all kindly together as he does. 

Wo afterwards found in conversing with Iho 
villager above-mentioned, (hat our bust of (he 
George liad got rich, and was preparing to quit 
for a new house he had built, in which bv meant 
to turn gentleman farmer. Uatut made him 
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dislike to go ; pride and his wife (who vowed 
she woold go whether he did or not) readcrcd 
him unable to stay ; and so between hia grudg- 
ing the'new-comer and tlie aid rib, he was in 
na fretiy a atate of initabilit; a« any «ncces»- 
fiil non-Bucceeder need he. People had been 
galling him all day, 1 suppose, with showing 
how many pots of ale would be drank under 
the new tenant; and our arrival crowned the 
ineuHure of liis receipla and his nrclchedneea, 
by intimating that "gentlefolks" intended io 
cume to tea. — Adii-u, till next week. 

We left Morden after tea, and proceeded 
on our road fur EpiiDm. The landscape con- 
tinued flat hat luxuriant. You are sure, 
I believe, of trees in Surrey, eioept on the 
downs ; and they are surrounded with wou-d, 
and often have besutiAll clumps of it. The 
gun began to set a little after wo had got be- 
yond the Post-house ; and was the largest I 
remember to have seen. It looked through 
hedges of elms and wild roses ; the mowers 
were going home ; and by degrees tbo land- 
scape was bathed in a balmy twilight. Patient 
and placid thought sueceedeiL It was an boor, 
and a scene, in which one would suppose that 
the we&riest-laden pilgrim must feel his burden 

About a mile from Ewell u poBt-chaiao over- 
took and passed us, the driver of which wds 
seated, and had token up an eleemosynary girl 
to sit with him. Postilions run along a road, 
conscious of a pretty power in that way, and 
able to select some fair one, to whom they glU- 
huitly make a present of a ride. Not having 
a fare of one sort, they make it up to them- 
selves by taking another. You may be 
pretty sure on these occasions, that there is 
nobody " hid in their vacant interlunar" chaiae, 
80 taking pity 00 my companions (for after I 
am once tired, I seem as if 1 could go on, tired 
for ever), I started and ran after the charioteer. 
Bome good-natured peasants (tbey all appear 
such in this coanty) aided the shouts which I 
sent after Mm. He stopped; undthcgaUantryon 
botti sides was rewarded by the addition of two 
females to his vehicle. We were soon tlirough 
Ewoll, a pretty neat-looking place with a proper 
old oburch,and a handsome house opposite, new 
but in the old style. The church lias trees by 
it, and there was a moon over tbem. — At Ewell 
was bom the facetious Bishop Corbet, who when 
a bnld man was brought before him to be con- 
firm ed,saidtohisitsgistant,''Somcdu9t,I.uslilng- 
toD :"— {to keep his hand from slipping.) 

Tlio night ajr stmck cold on passing EweU ; 
and for the first time there was an appearance 
of n bleak and barren country to the left. 
This was Epsom Downs. They are the same 
as the Danstead and Leathcrhead downs, the 
name varying with the neighbourhood. Ygu 
remember Danstead mutton ( 



Pope seems to have lifted up his delicate Da«« 
at Twickenham, and scented liis dinner a doien 
miles off. 

At Epsom we supped and slept ; and finding 
the inn comfortable, and liaving some work (0 
do, we stopped there a day or two. Do yotl 
not like those solid, wainscotted rooms in old 
bouses, with seats iu the windows, and no pro- 
tension but to comfort f They pleose me ex- 
ceedingly. Their merits ore comjilc-te, if Ibe 
houses are wide and low, and situate in a spot 
at once woody and dry. Wood is not to be 
expected in a high street 1 but the house (tbe 
King's Head) was of this description ; and Ep- 
som itself is in a nest of trees. Next momiag 
on looking out of window, we found onrselrsa 
in a proper country town, remarkably oeAt, 
the houses not old enough to be ruinous, nor 
yet to have been exchanged for new ones of 
a London character. Opposite us was the 
watch-house with the market-clock, and a 
pond which is said to contain gold and silver 
fish. Uow Ihosedelicate little creatures cud» 
to inhabit a pond in the middle of n town I 
cannot say. One hocies they must have been 
put in by the fantastic hand of some fine huljr 
in the days of Charles tlie Eecoud ; for IliU 
part of the country is eminent in (he annals uf 
gaiety. Chartesused locoraetotheracc«here{ 
the palace of Nonesuch, wltich he gave to Lndjr 
Castlemain, is a few miles off ; and here lie 
visited the gentry in the neighbourhood. At 
Asbted Park, close by, and stifi in posaeeBJon of 
inheritors of tlie name of Howard by mairisf)*, 
be visited Sir Robert Howard, the brother- 
in-biw of Dryden, wbo probably used to oonM 
there also. Thej preserved there till not long 
ago the table at which tbe king dined. 

This Asbted is a lovely spot,^both pai^ utj 
village. The village, or rather hamlet, is on 
tbe road to Leatberhead ; bo indeed ia tlie 
park ; but the mansion is out of sight ; and 
near tbe mansion, and in the very thick of tti6 
park and the trees, with the deer running abotrt 
it, is the village church, small, old, and |>ie- 
tures<inc, — a little stone tower ; and llie 
churchyard, of proportionate dimensions^ is 
beside it. When I first saw it, looking with 
its pointed wiiidows throngh the trees, the sn*. 
prise was beautiful, lie inside disapptnnla 
you, not because it is so small, bat because Uie 
accommodations and the look of them are W 
homely. The wood of the pews resemblu 
that of on old kitchen dresser in colour ; th» 
lord of the manor's being not a whit betMr 
than the rest. This is in good tastt^ 000- 
sidering the rest ; and Col. Howard, who hw 
the reputation of being a liberal man,probabtj 
keeps the church just as he found it, without 
tlunking about the matter. At any rate, he 
does not exalt himself, in a Christian assembly, 
at the expense of his neighbonrs. Dut loving 
old churches as I do, and looking forward le a 
lime when a Christianity still more worth; o(, 
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. Park IiM seme fine v&lDnt-trccs 

■ Uur t:r«nt gajdcn of walnuls) and 

■ anhlnl limm I ever saw. The park 
I hrjit, tiu a pnlty lodge and gume- 
*• huuw uriih roww at Uie doors ; and a 

I nttttfr, wht-Tv Ihv "gentlefolks" may 
~ a. A lady of quality, in a bod- 

Of if >br has a heart high enougii really 
MBUfciM* wllh tlnmLity. A Intc Eari of 
■r livBd nnknown for tome time in a vil- 
T tile name of Jones (was not (hat a 
t to •olpet !) and married a country 
1 bu touk tu Iturleigh Ilouae, and 
Ui« Kmt lime told her she was the 
)f it and n Conlitms ! This is a ro- 
i« af tval Ufu, nhicb has been dewrvedJy 
iL If 1. inttcod of being a shattered 
rBt, OD old intcllertual soldier, " not worth 
itiid f<irci>d to compose his frame 
■ aiod* (bo liiddings of his resolation, were 



a young fellow in the bloom of life, and 
equally clever and penniless, 1 oannot imagine 
a fortune of which I shonld he jmiulrr, and 
whii:h would give me a right to take a manlier 
aspect in the eyes of love, than to owe every- 
thing Iliad in the world, down to my vcrry shoe- 
' igs, to a woman who should have played 
: the same story with me, the seics being 
reversed ; who should say, " Von took me for a 
eottager, and I am a Conntess : and thiti is the 
only deception you wiU ever have to forgive 
me." What a pleasure to strive after daily 
excellenee, in order to show one's gratitude to 
such a woman ; to fight for her ; to suffer for 
her ; to wear her name like a priceless jewel j 
to hold her hand in long sickness, and look in 
her face when it had lost its beaoty ; to say, 
iiuestioning, "You know how I lovo yoiit" 
and for her to answer with such a face of truth, 
that nothing but exceeding health could hinder 
one from being faint with adoring tier. Alan I 
why are not all hearts thot anscapable of love, 
rich in the knowledge how to sliow it ; which 
would supersede the necessity of other riches ? 
Or indeed, are not all hearts which are truly to 
capable, gifted with tlie riches by the capacity I 

Forgive me this dream under the walnut- 
Irees of Aahled Park ; and let us retun 
the colder loves of the age of Cliarleo the Se- 
cond. I thought to give you a good picture of 
Epsom, by turning to Slwdwell's comedy of 
Eptom DVfj.'but it contuns nothing of any 
sort except a sketch of a wiltol or two, though 
Scdley is said to have helped him in it, and 
though (probably on that account) it was very 
snecessful. 

Pfpyi, however, will supply us with a scene 

" a«th, Lord's-day.— Up and to the Wells, 
where a great store of citizens, which was the 
greatest part of the company, though there 
were some others of better quality. Tbeoce 
I walked tu Mr, Minnes's house, and thence to 
Durdan's, and walked within the court-yard 
&c. to the bowling-green, where I have seen so 
ninch mirth in my time ; hut now noTumily i 
''. (my Lord Barkeley, whose it is, being with 

is family at Londou). Then rode througfi 
Kpeom, the whole town over, seeing the vari- 

us companies that were there walking ; which 

, very pleasant, seeing how they are without 
knowing what to do, but only in the morning 
to drink wDlers. Bat Lord! to see how many 
1 met there of citizens, that I could not have 
thought to have seen there ; that they had ever 
had it in their heads or purses to go down 
there. We went throngh Nonesuch Fork to 
the houBO, and there viewed as much as we 
could of the outside, and looked through the 
great gates, and found a noble court : and 
altogether believe it to have been a very noble 
house, and a delicate fiorhe about it, whoro 
' ist now there wm a doc killed for the king, 

I carry up to court" — Voi i. p. Ml. 
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If the sign of the King's H^ad at Epsom is 
still where it used to be, it appears, from an- 
other passage, that we had merry ghosts next 
door to 119. 

" 14th.— To Epflom, bj right o'clock, to tLe 
Well, where much company. And to the 
town, to the King's Head ; and hear that my 
Lord Buckhurst and Nelly are lodged Bt the 
next house, and Sir Cbnrlea Sedley with them; 
and keiep a merry house. Poor girl I 1 pity 
her; but more the long of her at the king's 
house. Hero Tom Wilson came to me, and 
sal and talked an bonr ; and I perceive he hath 
been much acquainted with Dr. Fuller (Tom), 
aud Dr. Pierson, and several of the great 
cavalier persons dnring the late troubles ; and 
I was glad to hear him talk of them, which ho 
did very ingenuously, and very much of Ur. I 
Puller's art of memory, which he did tell rne 
several instances of. By and bye he parted, 
and I talked with two women that farmed the 
well at £12. per annum, of the lord of the 
manor. Mr. Evelyn, with his lady, and also 
my Lord George Barkeley's lady, and their fine 
daughter, that the king of France liked so well, 
and did dance so rich in jewels before the king, 
at the ball I was at, at our court last winter, 
and also their bod, a knightof the Bath, were at 
church this morning. 1 walkedupon the Downs, 
where a (lock of sheep was ; the most plea8n.nt 
aud innocent sight that ever 1 saw in my life. 
We foand a shepherd, and his little boy read- 
ing, free from any houses or sight of people, 
the Bible to him ; and vf took nntioc of his knit 
woollen tliickingi, of two colours mixed ." — Vol. 
ii. p. 92. 

This place was still in high condition at the 
beginning of the next century, as appears Irom 
Toland's account of it, quoted in the Ilutury uf 
Eplim, by on ItduJi'ttani. After a " flowery," as 
the writer justly calls it, but perhaps not un- 
deserved account of the pleasures of the place, 
outside as well as in, he says — 

"The two rival howling-greens are not to be 
forgotten, on which all the company, after di- 
verting themselves, in the morning, according 
tn their fancies, make a gallant appearance 
every evening, especially on the Saturday and 
Monday. Here are also raffling- tables, with 
mueic playing most of the day ; and the nigbts 
are generally crowned with dancing. All new- 
comers are awakened out of their sleep the 
first morning, by the same munc, which goes 
to welcome them tn Epsom. 

" You would think yourself in snmecnchanted 
camp, to see the peasants ride to every house, 
with choicest fruits, herbs, and Bowers ; with 
all sorts of tame and wild fowl, the iwest fi^h 
and venison ; and with every kind of butcher's 
meat, among which the Bansteud Down mutton 
'he most relishing dainty. 
Thus to see the fresh and artless damschi 
of the plain, either accompanied by their 
or aged parenta, striking their 




bargains with the nice court and city ladie^ 
who, like queens in a tragedy, display all tlieir 
finery on benches before their doors (wlictv 
they hourly censure and are censured) ; and 
to observe bow the handsomest of each degrw 
equally admire, envy, and cozen one another, 
is to me one of the chief amusements of the 
place. 

" The ladies who are too lazy or stately, t 
especially those who sit up late at cards, have 
their provisions brought to their bedside, v ' 
they cnnclnde the bargain with the higler; 
and then (perhaps after a dish of chociAat*) 
take another nap nntil what they have tints 
purchased is prepared for dinner. 

" Within a mile and a half of Epwmi, is 
place, and only the place, whore the splendid 
mansion of Nonesuch lately stood. A great 
part of it, however, stood in my own time, ani' 
I have spoken with those who saw it entire. 

" But not to quit our Downs for any court, 
the great number of gentlemen and ladies that 
take the air every morning and evening o 
horseback, and that range, either singly or i 
separate companies, over eveiy bill and dalt^ 
is a most entertaining object. 

" But whether you gently wander over my 
favoorite meadows, planted on all sides quit* 
to Woodcotc Seat (in whose long grove I 
oftenest converse with myself) ; or walk far- 
ther on to Ashted houseand park ; orrideslill 
farther to Box-hitl, that enchanting temple >f 
Nature ; or whether you Jose yourself in liie 
aged yew-groves of &lickleluun, or try Jtonr 
patience in anglingfor trout about Lealherhcad; 
whether yon go to some cricket-match, and 
other sports of coutending villagers, or cboiM 
to breathe your horse at a race, and to follow 
a pack of hounds at the proper season: whethsr, 
I say, you deligh t in any one or every of these, 
Epsom 'a the place you must like before all 
others." 

Congrcve has a letter addressed " to Hn- 
Hunt at Epsom." This was Arabella flnnl, 
the lady to whom he addressed an ode o 
singing, and with whom he appears to han 

Epsom has still its races ; but the Wells (not 
far from Ashted Park), though retaining thnf 
property, and giving a name to a medidM, 
have long been out of fashion, Indiridualih 
however, I believe, still resort to them. Their 
site is occupied by a form-bou , 
lodgings are to be had. Close to Ashted PtA 
is that uf Woodcote, formerly the n^sidenoa «f 
the notorious Lord Baltimore, the last n 
quality in England who had a taste for ahdod> 
tion. Of late our aspiranta after figure and 



conductmg the bunness of life. Abducdo^ 
they think, " must be attended to." 

From Woodcote Greeji, a pretty auquostercd 
spot, between this pork and the town, n 
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i to lure been first taken to the TetnplH 
ijby Bir Williftm Nortli"y,secrelurj to 

■ AJine. Uow heightened is the pleasure 
• yon fav the coDtemplBtion of a bcauttful 

vbm foil think it bail been ibe means of 

■«g ■ gtnd plsewliere '. I wuuld rathvr 

r a rookerf, whicb had seat out a dOEOD 

iMn have the solitary idea of tbem 

lu solitude 70D crave after human 

; ai»d b«Te » piece of it, however cheap in 

_ ■ of the scornful, has been conferred ; 

h Kr William's colony flonrisb, it seems, in 

■»|p> of London. Kooks al ways appeared 

baw thm Kitryjtnen among; birds; grave, 

ifc-coBlod, senlm^ouB ; with an eye to a 

■ •jlvwn abode, and plenty of tithes. Their 

* ir»ct«r is nov mixed up in my 

I «ilb ROmetbing of the lawyer. 

If and tkv latiyere' " etndious howora," as 

~s tbp Temple, appear to soit one 

SUA you ever notice, by the way, 

tf aMtft knd pleasant sound there is in the 

» of (ho yi^ rooks — a sort of kindly 

li«^ like tJiBt i^an iufoiit bi'ing fed t 

1 W*ndeote (irueu is Dnrdans, Ihe te«t 

In P*pys as belonging to Lord 

BO" llie residence of Sir Gilbert 

<, kod ^id to have lieen boitt (with 

tnnsionsj of the materials of 

h. whim thai police wsspnlleddowa. It 

_»td liioao sotid country houses, wider than 

^ud of tJiiniag brick-work, that retain at 

* k of age Hnil newness ; promise weU 

itio comfort j and suit a good sub- 

ll |:Kr4*ii. In coming upon it auddenly, 

' ' K at it through the great iron gates 

• reund plat of grass and flowers, it 

■ • pn^onificatioo of the solid country 
> Uiaself, not without elegance, sitting 

. When I looked at it, and 
_ « of the limes of Charles 11^ I could not 
} &tteyias that it must have belonged to 
** Dmb« Durden " of the old glee, who had 
h alaTing boi»chold. 
~i0v is a beautiful walk from Woodcote 

■ to Aslitf^, through the pork, and then 
f Ihv road) through fields and woody 
> Lmthcrheod 1 bat in going, we went 

^ the road. Aa we were leaving F:pHom, a 

m caDiDg the bees to swarm, with a brass 

laflu iKr<')ii|inni(Hl us all the way. The 

b wsro fall nf clover ; there was an air on 

■Vllw- days beingat once fino and gently 

; and in piiB«ng through a torely 

, ve ware coosgiods of going to a love- 

Kjltl^UhA-hradbcginthefirst local evidences 
MU aMd rallcT. with which tho country is 
r Muiehcd. The modern way of spelling 
m of Ibis town rcndi>r« it a misnomer 
aboliour, and has been justly rcseuled 
^lhi> Bnll>|uaTiati tasta of Mr. Dallaway Ihe 
■r, vtwawkiv itaiiuint,they say, to restore 
h^ syeUing, l^diured. 1 believe be sup- 



poses it to come ansgrammaticolly from the 
Saxon name Ethelred ; a thing not at all 
probable, transformations of that sort having 
been common in old times. (See tlie annota- 
tions on Cimucer and Redi.) An Ethelred 
perhaps hod a seat at this place. Epsom, foi^ 
merlj written Ebsham and Ebbeshom (Puller 
so writes it), is said to have been named from 
Kbba, a Saxon princess, who hod a pnloee 
there. Ebba, 1 suppose, is the same as Emma, 
min yralii Mathein. 

Leatherlieod, like all the towns that let 
lodgings during the races, is kept very 1 
and nice; and though not quite so woody lut 
Epsom, is in a beautiful country, and hi 
boast of the river Mole. It has also a more 
venerable church. Mr. Dallaway,like a proper 
antiquary, has refreahed the interior, withoot 
spoiling it. Over the main pew is preserved, 
together with his itlnt/t, an inscription ii 
English letters, to the memory of " frendly 
Robert Gardner," chief Seijeant of the"Seffifr," 
in the year 1571. This was in tlie time of 
Elizabeth. A jovial successor of his is also 
recorded, to wit, " Richard Ualton, Esq., Ser- 
jeant of the Wine Cellar to King Charles 11." 
But it is on the memory of the other sex that 
Leatherhead church ought to pride itself. 
Here are buried three sister Beanclercs, daugh- 
ters of Lord Henry Beauclerc, who appear to 
have been three quiet, benevolent old maids, 
who followed one another quietly to the grave, 
and had lived, doubtless, the admiration rather 
than the envy of the village damsels. Here 
also lies Miss (Tholmondeley, another old maid, 
but merry witlial, and the delight of all that 
knew her, who, by one of thoao frightful ac- 
cidents tliat suddenly knock people's souls o 
and seem more frightful when they cut short 
the career of the good-natured, was killed on 
the spot, at the entrance of this village, by Ihe 
overturning of the iMncess Charlolto's coach, 
whom she waa accompanying on a visit to 
Norbury Park. A most affectionate epitaph, 
honourable to all parties, and recording her 
special attachment to her married sister, f 
inscribed to her memory by her brother-ii 
law. Sir William Bellingham, I think. But 
above all, " Here lies all thot is mortal " (to u 
the words of Ihe tombstone) " of Alra. Elii 
beth Holfe," of Dover, in Kent, who departed 
this life in the sixty-seventh year of her age, 
and was^interredbyberown desire at the side 
ofherheloved Cousin, Bcnefoctrecs, and Friend, 
Lady Cstliarine Thompson, witli whow 
buried all worldly happiness. Thb temporary 
separation," continues Ihe epitaph,** no engag«- 
meuts, no pursuits, could render less hitterto the 
disconsolate Sirs. Rolfe, who from the honr she 
lost her other self knew no pleasures but in tho 
hopes slie cherished (on wliich point her vyes 
were ever fined) of joining her friend in the 
region of unfading Felicity. Blessed with the 
Power and WUl to succour the distressed, sh« 
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exercised both ; and in these exercises only 
found a Ray of Happiness. Let the Ridi- 
culers of Female Friendship read this honest 
Inscription, which disdains to flatter." — A 
record in another part informs ns, that Mrs. 
Bolfo gave the parish the interest of £400 
annually in memory of the above, so long as the 
parish preserves the marble that announces 
the gift, and the stone that covers her grave. 
Talking with the parish-clerk, who was other- 
wisea right and seemly parish-clerk, elderly and 
withered, with a proper brown wig, he affected, 
like a man of this world, to speak in disparage- 
ment of the phrase " her other self," which 
somebody had taught him to consider romantic, 
and an exaggeration. This was being a little 
too much of " the earth, earthy." The famous 
parish-clerk of St. Andrews, one of the great 
professors of humanity in the times of the 
Deckars and Shakspeares, would have talked 
in a different strain. There is some more of 
the epitaph, recommencing in a style some- 
what ^ to seek," and after the meditative Bur- 
leigh fashion, in the Critic ; but this does not 
hinder the rest from being true, or Mrs. Rolfe 
and my lady Thompson from being two genuine 
human beings, and among the salt of the 
earth. There is more friendship and virtue in 
the world than the world has yet got wisdom 
enough to know and be proud of; and few 
things would please me better than to travel 
all over England, and fetch out the records 
of it. 

I must not omit to mention that Elinor 
Rummyn, illustrious in the tap-room pages of 
^ Skelton, Laureate," kept a house in this vil- 
lage ; and that Mr. Dallaway has emblazoned 
the fact, for the benefit of antiquarian travel- 
lers, in the shape of her portrait, with an 
inscription upon it. The house is the Running 
Horse, near the bridge. 

The luxuriance of the country now increases 
at every step towards Dorking, which is five 
miles from Leatherhead. You walk through 
a valley with hills on one side and wood all 
about ; and on your right hand is the Mole, 
running through fields and flowery hedges. 
These hills are the turfy downs of Norbury 
Park, the gate of which you soon arrive at. It 
is modem, but in good retrospective taste, and 
stands out into the road with one of those round 
overhanging turrets, which seem held forth by 
the old hand of hospitality. A little beyond, 
you arrive at the lovely village of Mickleham, 
small, sylvan, and embowered, with a little fat 
church (for the epithet comes involuntarily at 
the sight of it), as short and plump as the fattest 
of its vicars may liave been, with a dispro- 
portionate bit of a spire on the top, as if he had 
put on an extinguisher instead of a hat. The 
inside has been renewed in the proper taste 
as though Mr. Dallaway had had a hand in it ; 
and there is an organ, which is more than 
Leatherhead can boast. The organist is the 



son of the parish-clerk ; and when I asked his 
sister, a modest, agreeable-looking girl, who 
showed us the church, whether he could not 
favour us with a voluntary, she told me he was 
making hay! What do you say to that ! I think 
this is a piece of Crermanigm for you. Her father 
was a day-labourer, like the son, and had 
become organist before him, out of a natural 
love of music. I had fetched the girl from her 
tea. A decent-looking young man was in the 
room with her ; the door was open, exhibiting 
the homely comforts inside ; a cat slept before 
it, on the cover of the garden well ; and there 
was plenty of herbs and flowers, presenting 
altogether the appearance of a cottage nest. I 
will be bound that their musical lefinements 
are a great help to the enjoyment of all this; 
and that a general lift in their tastes, instead 
of serving to dissatisfy the poor, would have a 
reverse effect, by increasing the sum of their 
resources. It would, indeed, not help to blind 
them to whatever they might have reastm to 
ask or to complain of. Why should it ! But 
it would refine them there also, and enable 
them to obtain it more happily, through the 
means of the diffusion of knowledge on all 
sides. 

The mansion of Norbury Park, formerly the 
seat of Mr. Loeke, who appears to have had a 
deserved reputation for taste in the fine arts 
(his daughter married an Angerstein), is sitaate 
on a noble elevation upon the right of the vil- 
lage of Mickleham. Between the grounds and 
the road, are glorious slopes and meadows, 
superabundant in wood, and pierced by the 
river Mole. In coming back we turned up a 
path into them, to look at a farm that was to 
be let. It belongs to a gentleman, celebrated 
in the neighbourhood, and we believe else- 
where, for his powers of ** conversation ;" but 
this we did not know at the time. He was ab- 
sent, and had left his farm in the hands of his 
steward, to be let for a certain time. The 
house was a cottage, and furnished as becomes 
a cottage ; but one room we thought would 
make a delicious study. Probably it is one ; 
for there were books and an easy-chair in it. 
The window looked upon a close bit of 
lawn, shut in with trees ; and round the walls 
hung a set of prints from Raphael. This looked 
as if the possessor had something to say for 
himself. 

We were now in the bosom of the scenery 
for which this part of the country is celebrated. 
Between Mickleham and Dorking, on the left 
is the famous Box Ilill, so called from the 
trees that grow on it. Part of it presents 
groat bald pieces of chalk ; but on the side of 
Mickleham it has one truly noble aspect, a 
** verdurous wall," which looks the higher for 
its being precijntous, and from its having some- 
body's house at the foot of it — a white little 
mansion in a world of green. Otherwise, the 
size of this hill disappointed ns. The river 
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> MX Ubo fool of It. 'Hiifl river, bo 

I Anem taking part of its course under 

L, d^ea not ^unge into tho earth at once 

rt pcuple «ii>poBc. So at least Ur. Aikin 

• am, fur I did not look into the matter 

Il« uijn it Ineea itself io the ground 

a pointa about tlic neighbourhood, and 

■ •^■in on Uic rood to Lcatberhead. I pro- 

t BgHunl its bviug called " mllen," in spite 

^■klU thr poeU have been plooaed to call it 

wUding itself. It is a good and gentle streani, 

t lluvngb Insunaot banks, and clear 

I wberre the soil is gmvelly. It hides, 

) Ui# njmph might hide ; and Drujrton 

■ it » Xwd cbaracter, if I remember. 

lely I have hiin not by me. 

B of Dorking disappointed ns, espe- 

■ of HI, who was a good deal there 

ild, anU who found new London-look- 

!• •url4.-d up in the place of old friends. 

• pvofilp also appeared not so pleasant aa 
inUTinvii in gencnU, nor so healthy, 
c more Kiiuj'4 and Duke'i Ilavtt in the 
irbond : sIgnH, which doubtless came 

§vMi Ike HestoraCion. The Ltg of MMttui, is 
p liioroglypbic about tho Ilowna. 
amons for a breed of fovls with 
do nol know whether they have 

• tm lilt J at counting their grain. We did 

• WW Leith niU. whicb is Iho great station 
r * pfp ap e i- * hercabonta, and U|>olI which 
Mm tlu! critic made a lumbering attempt 
i^tm li*«ty. You may »ee it in the two 

it Irtters belonging to N. He " blun- 

d about n mt'aning." and endeavours 

bad tlw part of an inspired Cicerone, wiili 

'n the pan." One or two of 

« convey a pardcnlar impression 

■ttna. Just as you think you are 

g I* ootch an idea, they altde off into hopc- 

B g g wera lity. Such at l»B«t is.my improGaioD 

^ wh«l I iwnember. I regret that I could 

t BMSt al Epaom or Lealherhead with a 

* ' f Goide, which has been lately pnb- 

Htd wliich, I believe, is a work of merit. 

m tmwa Itself I had not time to think of 

• I might have had some better 

\o give yon regarding s;iata in the 

mriiood, sad perions who have added 

T tatprpst. 

^il>« mf ILese, however, I know. Turning 
• Irit for llrockham, we bad to go 
I Hotchworib Turk, formerly the seat 
alum Tvekar, one of llie most amiable 
i balMaring of philo»oplior«. Mr. ilozlitt 



made an abridgment of his priooipol work 
but original and abridgment are both out of 
print. The latter, I ahould think, would sell 
now, when the public begin to bo tired of the 
eternal jungliug and insincerity of criticism, 
and would fain hear what an honest observer 
baa to say. It would only require to be well 
advertised, not puffed ; for pufGng, thank God, 
besides being a vety unfit announcer of truth, 
baa weU-nigh cracked ita cheeks. 

Betcbworth Castle is now in the posaesaion 
of Mr. Uarclay tho brewer, a descendant, if I 
mistake not, of the fiimous Barclay of Urie, 
the Apologist of the Quakers. If this gentle- 
man is the same oa the one mentioned in Bos- 
well's Life of JohuBOD, he is by nature as well 
aa descent worthy of occupying the abode of 
a, wise man. Or if he is not, why ahoaldu't he 
be worthy aft«r his fashion 1 You remember 
the urbane old bookworm, who con versing with 
a, young gentleniod, more remarkable for gen- 
tility than beauty, and understanding for the 
first time that he hud sisters, said, in a trans- 
port of the gratuitous, " Doubtless very chortn- 
ing young ladies, sir." I will not take it for 
granted, that all the Barclays are philosopheni ; 
but something of a superiority to the vulgar, 
either in talents or tho love of them, may be 
more reasonably expected in this kind of 
hereditary rank than the common one. 

Witli Mr. Tucker and hia chesnnt groves 1 
will conclude, having in fact nothing to say of 
Brockham, except that it was the boundary of 
our walk. Yes ; I Iwve one thing, and a plea- 
sant one ; which is, that I met there by cliance, 
with the younger brother of a family whom I 
had known in my childhood, and who are emi- 
nciit to this day fur a certain mixture of reli- 
gion and jovudity, equally uucommon and 
good-hearted. May old and young contftine 
not to know which shall live the longest. I do 
not mean religion or joviality I but both in 
their shape. 

Believe me, dear sir, very truly yours. — Mine 
is not so novel or luxurious a journey as the 
one you treated US with theuther day * ; which 
I mention, because one journey always makes 
me long for another ; and I hoiw not many 
years will pass over your head before you give 
us a aecond Ramble, in which I may see Italy 
once again, and hear with more accompllslied 
ears Uie sound of her music. 
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The following Essays have been collected, for the first time, from such of the author's 
l^riiHlical writings as it was thought might furnish another publication similar to the 
ItUi^Ui.'f. Most of them have been taken from the Xofu/on Journal; and the remainder 
from the L't^fcrtil, the Monthly R€posUory, the Tader and the Round Table, The title, of 
course, is to be understood in its primitive and most simple sense, and not in its por- 
trntous one, as connected with foresight and prophecy ; nor would the author profess, 
:iitHllcctually, to see " farther into a mill-stone'* than his betters. His motto, which 
tlioroughly explains, will also, he trusts, vindicate all which he aspires to show ; which 
i^ that the more we look at anything in this beautiful and abundant world, with a desire 
to k* pleased with it, the more we shall be rewarded by the loving spirit of the universe, 
«ith discoveries that await only the desire. 

It will ever be one of the most delightful recollections of the author's life, that the 
pcriiKlical work, from which the collection has been chiefly nmde, was encouraged by all 
jArtics in the spirit in which it was set up. Nor, at the hazard of some imputation on his 
modnity, (which he must be allowed not very terribly to care for, where so much love is 
S^in^ forward,) can he help repeating what he wrote, on this point, when his heart was 
fim touched by it : — 

" As there is nothing in the world which is not supernatural in one sense, — as the very 
vorld of fashion itself roUs round with the stars, and is a part of the mystery and the 
variety of the shows of the universe, — so nothing, in a contemptuous sense, is small, or 
QQvorthy of a grave and calm hope, which tends to popularise Christian refinement, and 
to mix it up with every species of social intercourse, as a good realised, and not merely as 
u) abstraction preached. What I Have not Philosophy and Christianity long since met 
io th« embrace of such loving discoveries t And do not the least and most trivial things, 
jrorided they have an earnest and cheerful good-will, partake of some right of greatness, 
ud the privilege to be honoured ; if not with admiration of their wisdom, yet with 
acknowledgment of the joy which is the end of wisdom, and which it is the privilege of 
i loTiDg sincerity to reach by a short road ? Hence we have had two objections, and two 
hundred encouragements ; and excellent writers of all sorts, and of all other shades of 
belief, have hastened to say to us, ' Preach that,*and prosper.* Have not the JiaKs, and 
the £!niiiiia«r, and the AUoi^ and ihe Albion^ and the True Sum^ and twenty other news- 
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papers, hailed us for the very sunniness of our religion ? Does not that old and judicious 
Whig, the Scotsman^ waive his deliberate manner in our favour, and 'cordially' wish us 
success for it ? Does not the Radical GlatgovD Argiu, in an eloquent article, ' fresh and 
glowing* as his good- will, expressly recommend us for its pervading all we write upon, 
tears included I And the rich-writing Tory, Christopher North, instead of objecting to 
the entireness of our sunshine, and requiring a cloud in it, does he not welcome it, aye, 
every week, as it strikes on his breakfast-cloth, and speak of it in a burst of bright- 
heartedness, as ' dazzling the snow ?* '* 

And so, with thanks and blessings upon the warm-hearted of all parties, who love their 
fellow-creatures quite as much as we do, perhaps better, and who may think, for that very 
reason, that the edge of their contest with one another is still not to be so much softened 
as we suppose, here is another bit of a comer, at all events, where, ajs in the recesses of 
their own minds, all green and hopeful thoughts for the good and entertainment of men 
may lovingly meet. 

[Given at our suburban abode, with a fire on one side of us, and a 
vine at the window on the other, this 19th day of October, one 
thousand eight hundred and forty, and in the very green and 
invincible year of our life, the fifty-sixth.] 

L. II. 
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I_PLEASURE. 

POOR RICH MEN AMD RICH POOR MKN. A WORD OR TWO 
OH THB PERIODICAL WRITINGS OP THE AUTHOR. 

Plkasuke is the business of this book : we 
own it : -we love to begin it with the word : it 
is like commencing the day (as we are now 
commencing it) with sunshine in the room. 
Pleasure for all who can receive pleasure ; con- 
solation and encouragement for the rest ; this 
is oar device. But then it is pleasure like that 
implied by our simile, innocent, kindly, we 
dare to add, instructive and elevating. Nor shall 
the gr av e st aspects of it be wanting. As the 
sunshine floods the sky and the ocean, and yet 
Burses the baby buds of the roses on the wall, 
80 we would fain, open the largest and the very 
least sources of pleasure, the noblest that ex- 
pands above us into the heavens, and the most 
familiar that catches our glance in the home- 
stead. We would break open the surfaces of 
habit and indifference, of objects that are sup- 
posed to contain nothing but so much brute 
matter, or common-place utility, and show 
what treasures they conceal. Man has not yet 
learned to enjoy the world he lives in ; no, not 
the hundred-thousand-millionth part of it ; and 
▼e would £un help him to render it productive 
of still greater joy, and to delight or comfort 
Kimsdf in his task as he proceeds. We would 
make adversity hopeful, prosperity sympa- 
thetic, all kinder, richer, and happier. And 
we have some right to assist in the endeavour, 
for there is scarcely a single joy or sorrow 
within the experience of our fellow-creatures 
which we have not tasted ; and the belief in 
the good and beautiful has never forsaken us. 
It has been medicine to us in sickness, riches 
is poverty, and the best part of all that ever 
mghted ns in health and success. 



There is not a man living perhaps in the 
present state of society,— certainly not among 
those who have a surfeit of goods, any more 
than those who want a sufficiency, — ihaX has 
not some pain which he would diminish, and 
some pleasure, or capability of it, that he would 
increase. We would say to him, let him be 
sure he can diminish that pain and increase 
that pleasure. He will find out the secret, by 
knowing more, and by knowing that there is 
more to love. ** Pleasures lie about our feet." 
We would extract some for the unthinking 
rich man out of his very carpet (though he 
thinks he has already got as much as it can 
yield) ; and for the unthinking or unhoping 
poor one, out of his bare floor. 

^ Can you put a loaf on my table f ' the poor 
man may ask. No : but we can show him how 
to get it in the best manner, and comfort him- 
self while he is getting it. If he can get it not 
at all, we do not profess to have even the right 
of being listened to by him. We can only do 
what we can, as his fellow-creatures, and by 
other means, towards hastening the termination 
of so frightfiil an exception to the common lot. 

^ Can you rid me of my gout, or my disrelish 
of all things ?." the rich man may ask. No : 
nor perhaps even diminish it, unless you are a 
very daring or a very sensible man ; and if 
you are very rich indeed,and old, neither of, these 
predicaments is very likely. Yet we would try. 
We are inextingui^able friends of endeavour. 

If you had the gout, however, and were Lord 
HoUandy you would smile and say, ^ Talk on.** 
You would suspend the book, or the pen, or 
the kindly thought you were engaged in, and 
indulgently wait to see what recipes or amusing 
fancies we could add to your stock. 

Nay, if you were a kind of starving Dr. 
Jolmson,who wrote a letter one day to the editor 
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of the magazine to which he contributed, signing 
himself, ** Dinnerless*," you would listen to us 
even without a loaf on your table, and see how 
far we could bear out the reputation of the 
Lydians, who are said to have invented play as 
a resource against hunger. But Dr. Johnson 
knew he had bis remedy in his wits. The 
wants of the poor in knowledge are not so 
easily postponed. With deep reverence and 
sympathy would we be understood as speaking 
of them. A smile, however closely it may 
border upon a grave thought, is not to be held 
a levity in us, any more than sun betwixt rain. 
One and the same sympathy with all things 
fetches it out. 

But to all but the famished we should say 
with the noble text, ** Man does not live by 
bread alone.** *^ A man," says Bacon, in words 
not unworthy to go by the side of the others, 
<' is but what he knoweth.'* ^ I think,** said 
Descartes ; ^ therefore I am.** A man has no 
proof of his existence but in his consciousness 
of it, and the return of that consciousness after 
sleep. Ue is therefore, in amount of existence, 
only so much as his consciousness, his thoughts, 
and his feelings amount to. The more he knows, 
the more he exists ; and the pleasanter his 
knowledge, the hap}uer his existence. One 
man, in this sense of things, and it is a sense 
proved beyond a doubt (except ¥dth those merry 
philosophers of antiquity who doubted their 
very consciousness, nay, doubted doubt itself), 
is infinitely littlecompared with another man. If 
we could see his mind, we should see a pigmy ; 
and it would be stuck perhaps into a pint of 
beer, or a scent-bottle, or a bottle of wine ; as 
the monkey stuck Gulliver into the marrow- 
bone. Another man*s mind would show larger ; 
another larger still : till at length we should 
see minds of all shapes and sizes, from a mi- 
croscopic one up to that of a giant or a demigod, 
or a spirit that filled the visible world. Milton*s 
would be like that of his own archangel. ^ His 
stature reached the sky.** Shakspeare*s would 
stretch from the midst of us into the regions of 
''airy nothing,** and bring us new creatures of his 
own making. Bacon*s would be lost into the next 
ages. Many a '' great man's ** would become 
invisible ; and many a little one suddenly asto- 
nish us with the overshadowing of its greatness. 

Men sometimes, by the magic of their know- 
ledge, partake of a great many things which 
they do not possess: others possess much 
which is lost upon them. It is recorded of an 
exqmnU^ in one of the admirable exhibitions of 
Mr. Mathews, that being told, with a grave 
face, of a mine of silver which had been dis- 
covered in one of the London suburbs, he 
exclaimed, in his jargon, ** A mine of tiil^au ! 
Good Gaud ! You don't tell me so ! A mine of 

* Imprantus. It might mean simply, thftt he had not 
dined ; but there is too much reason to believe otherwise. 
And yet how much good and entertainment did not the 
▼ery neoessitiea (rf such a man help to produoe us. 



aU^-nau ! Good Craud I I've often seen the little 
bojrs playing about, but I had no idea that there 
was a mine of ft^-vatf.*' 

This gentleman, whom we are to understand 
as repeating these words out of pure ignorance 
and absurdity, and not from any power to 
receive information, would be in possession, 
while he was expressing his astonishment at a 
thing unheard of and ridiculous, of a hundred 
real things round about him, of which he knew 
nothing. Shakspeare speaks of a man who was 
*^ incapable of his own distress ;*' that is to say, 
who had not the feelings of other men, and 
was insensible to what would have distressed 
everybody else. This dandy would be inca- 
pable of his own wealth, of his own furniture, 
of his own health, friends, books, gardens ; nay 
of his very hat and coat, except inasmuch $b 
they contributed to give him one single idea ; 
to wit, that of his dandyitm. From all those 
stores, small and great, nothing but that soli- 
tary and sorry impression would he receive. 

Of all which his wealth could procure him, in 
theshape of areal enjo3rment of poetry, pain ting, 
music, sculpture, and the million of ideas whi^ 
they might produce, he would know nothing. 

Of all the countries tHat produced his fhrni- 
ture, all the trades that helped to make it, all 
the arts that went to adorn it, all the materials 
of which it was composed, and the innomeraUe 
images of men, k^ds, fiGi^ulties, sobatancei^ 
elements, and interesting j^enomena of all 
sorts to which the knowledge might give rise, 
he would know nothing. 

Of his books he would know nothing, except 
that they were bound, and that they camt a 
great deal. 

Of his gardens he would know nothing, 
except that they were ** tedious,** and that 1^ 
occasionally had a pink out of them to put in 
his button-hole — provided it was the fSuhioo. 
Otherwise pinks are ** vulgar." Naturo^s aad 
Grod s fashion is nothing. 

Of his hat and his coat it might be thonght 
he must know something ; but he woold not, 
except as far as we have stated ; — unleai^ 
indeed, his faculties might possibly attain to 
the knowledge of a ** fit '* or a '^ set,** and than 
he would not know it with a grace. The 
knowledge of a good thing, even in the least 
matters, is not for a person so poorly edacated 
— so worse than left to grow up in an ignorance 
unsophisticate. Of the creatures that funiiflhed 
the materials of his hat and coat, — the caiioaa 
handicraft beaver, the spinster silkworm, the 
sheep in the meadows (except as mnttonX 
nothing would he know, or care, or receive the 
least pleasurable thought from. In the mind 
that constitutes hit man — in the amount of Ait 
existence— terribly vacant are the regions- 
bald places in the map — deserts without even 
the excitement of a storm. Nothing lives there 
but himself — a suit of clothes in a solitude- 
emptiness in emptiness. 



to (hat effect, thefeelingiafioreal,and trouble 
of DO ordinary kind has so remarkably spared 
tlie elBBticily of our apirits, thut we are often 
startled to tlitnk how old we liavtt become, 
CDRipared with the little of age that is in our 
dLaposition ; and we mention this to bespeak 
the reader's faith in what we shall write hero- 
after, if he is not acquainted with us already. 
If he is, he will no more doubt us than the 
children do at our lire-aide. We have hod so 
much sorrow, and yet are capable of Go ranch 
joy, and receive pleasure from bo many familiar 
ohjects, that we sanietimes tljink we should 
littTC h«d an unfair portion of happiness, if 
our life had not been one of more than ordinary 
trial. 

The reader will not be troubled in future 
with pereoniil intimations of this kind ; but In 
commencing a new work of the present nature 
and having been persuaded to put our name at 
the top of it, (for whicli we b^ his kindest 
constructions, as a point conceded bj a sense 
of what was best for others,) it will be thought, 
wc trust, not nnlitting in ns to have alluded to 
tbem. We believe we may call ourselves the 
father of the present penny and three-holf- 
pe4iny literature, — designations, once distreat- 
ing to " ears polite," but now no longer so, 
since they are prodnoing so man; valuable 
results, fortunes included. The lirst number 
of the new popular review, the Printin-j Jf ocAiiM, 
in an article for the kindness and coi'dialicy of 
which we take this our best opportunity of ex- 
pressing our gratitude, and con only wish we 
could turn these sentences into so many grips 
of the hand to show our sense of it, — did ns 
tile honour uf noticing the Imlicator as the lirst 
snccesaful attempt (in one respect) to revive 
something like the periodical literature of 
former days. We followed this with the Com- 
[•nnion, lately republished in connexion with the 
Indicnior ; luid u few years ago, in a fit of anx- 
iety at not being able to meet some obligations, 
and fearing we were going to bo cut otT from 
life itself without leaving answers to still 
graver wants, we set up a half- reviewing, half- 
theRtrical periodical, undeT the name of the 
Tailrr, [a liberty taken by love,) in the hope 
of being able to realise some sudden as well as 
lasting profits! So little, with nil our zeal for 
the public welfare, had wc found out what was 
eo well discerned by Mr, Knight and others, 
when thpy respondwl to the intellectoal wants 
of the iHiiiiy. However, we pleased some 
readers, whom it is a kind of prosperity even to 
rank as suoh ; wc conciliated the good-wilt of 
others, by showing that an ardent politician 
might still be a man of no ill-temper, nor with- 
out good- wilt to all; and now, once morcsPlting 
up a periodical work, entirely without politics, 
but better calculated, wc trust, than our former 
ones to meet the wishes of many us wdU on 
few, we are in lieartygiHid enrncsl. the public^ 
very sincere and cordial friend and servuiL 
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LoOKixa nbout ns dnring a n-alk 
subject we could writa upon in this our second 
number, that should be familiar to eveiybody, 
and afford ua striking a Epecinien as we could 
a, of the eutcrtainmeDt to be found in the 
commonest objectH, our eyes lighted upon a 

e. It was a common pebble, a flint ; Buch 
little boy kicks before liim as he goes, by 
way of making haste with a message, and saviDg 
faia new shoes. 

\ alone ["cries a reader, "a flint I the very 
symbol of a miser I wbat can be got out of 
Ihatr 

The question is well put ; but a little reflec- 
tion on the part of ourinterrogntorwould soon 
rescue the poor stone from the camparison. 
Strike bim at any rate, and you will got soiii'e- 
thing out of him : — warm his heart, and out 
ccme the genial sparks that shall gladden your 
hearth, and put hot diahea on your table. This 
is not tniser'a work. A French poet has de- 
scribed the process, well known to the maid- 
servant (till luoiferacame up) when she stooped, 
with flashing face, over the tinder-box on a, 
cold morning, and rejoiced to see the first lang-h 
of the fire. A sexton, in the poem we allude 
a, is striking a light in a church : — 
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FBr^h LupB (ha tptlghtly Rn ngidiiift 
The tinder teein tli« UKIb llghtntpg h 
The m&Icb provokes li, ind a atadlo' 
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f e shall not slop to pursue this fiery point 

I all its consequences ; tosliowwhat a world 
of beauty or of formidable power is contained in 
that ungle prai>erly of our friend flint ; wlmt 
fires, what lights, what conflagrations, wbat 
myriads of dieii of triggers— uwful sounds 
before battle, when instead of letting his fiint 
do its proper good-natured work of cooking his 
supper, and warming his wife and himself over 
I their cottage-fire, the poor fellow is made to 
kill and be killed by other poor fellows, wbo«e 
brains are strewed about the place for want of 
knowing bettor. 

"^lut to return to the natural, ijuiet condition 

»ur friend, anil what he can do for us in a 
peacefn) way, and so as to please meditation ; — 
what think you of him as the musician of llie 
j brooks t as the unpretending player on those 
watery pipes and flageolets, during the hot 

n.orthe silence of the night ! Without tlie 
j pebble the brook would want its prettiest 



lOfHunf&htildailiiwk 



Yes, the brook nn^rlj : but it would not aiii|_ 
ivell,^it would Dot have that tone and ring b 
its music, wilhoat the stone. 



WbpwcanilAatrHiFnp ramblingln pcbbleMoiu*, 
CiTpt uodt7 moH u grws ■■ ajiy gour^ 

Spimer'i GmiL 

Spenser's Gvat, ohsorve ; he wrote a whole 
pDcni upon a gust, and a must beautifal o 
too, founded upon another jioem on the sai 
subject written by the great Homnn poet VirgiJ, 
not becAune tliese great poets wanted or were 
unequal to great subjects, such as ^1 the world 
think great, hut because they thought no eare, 
and no fetching out of beauty and wonder, ill 
bestowed upon the smallest marvellous object 
of God's workmaDbhip. The gnat, in their 
poems, is the creature that he really is, full of 
elegance end vivacity, airy, trumpeted, and 
plmned.and dancing in the eun beams,— not tbe 
contempt of some thoughtless understand iiig, 
which sees in it nothing but an insect coming 
to vex its skin. The eye of the poet, or other 
informed man, is at once telescope and mii 
scope, able to traverse the great heavens, and 
todojusticetotheleast thing tbeyhavecrealed. 
But to our brook and pebbles. See how o 
pleasant thing reminds people of anotber. 
pebble reminded us of the brooks, and the 
brooks of the poets, and the poets reminded M 
of the beauty and coOTpreUensiveness of tb«r 
words, whet her belonging to the subject in li 
or not. No true poet makes use of a woird fer 
nothing. " Orrnl/ stream," says Spenser ; bat 
why Frrrulfr, which comes from the I^tin, *nd 
seems a pedantic word, especially as it signiiia 
Uuf, which he might liave had in Englisli I Tbr 
reason is, not only that it means itfJiiui, and 
therefore shows us how blue the sky was at the 
time, and the caiuH> why the brook waa of sc 
aco]nur(forif hebad wanted a word to exprMS 
nothing bnt that circumstance, he might havw 
said tky-Uvi at once, however quaint it might 
have sounded to modem ears : — he would have 
cared nothing for that ; it was his business to 
justice to nature, and leave modem rta*, aa 
tliey grew poetical, to End it out) : but thp 
word ramie was also a beautiful word, beautiful 
for tbe sound, and expressive of a certain 
1ii[uid yet neat softness, somewhat resembling 
(he mi^iture of soft hissing, rwnbliug, and ii 
ward music of the brook. — Wo b^ the render's 



OS A PEBBLE. 



_ moc tor IhnB rtojiping liim by the way, 
1 1* dooD on (tie beauty of a vrotil ; but poets* 
■ vonlii ar« minialare civalioiis, as curious, after 
I iUr ilHgTifv, tu tile initL-vU and the bFi>i>kH 
" tns 1 tuitl wlit^ii coni[ianion9 find them- 

o plcoauit BpuCs, it is luitural to irauder 
fn.-t ud Iftlk. 

>c]i for the agreeable sounds of wliich 
llof nc^muiiu iloueinayremind ua (foi 
> AM diosen to go so far bock as thi 
f t£ OrfifarUB, who is Boid to hove inadi 
'' ' la of ■toni'-wallii answerto bis l^re 
thi^tnwlvps into shape witbout 
ennuuii). Weahallcome togrander 
ir-KDil-by. Let uh see, meanwiiile, 
■not the ngbt itwlf may be rendered. 
I M/. WordawortU shall do it for us in his tx- 
e liNle noein on llie fair maiden wbodied 
« riT«r l>i.<% f. Onr volume ia not at hand, 
*■ n'tncRilKT the pasfkige we more par- 
Btijr allude to. It is wh*n.' be compBres 
' ifi.und sequestered beauty witli 



it Ihal beautiful f Cun anything expresa 
aWidtrr lomdinesH, than the violent half liid- 
4tt by tb« motay Blone — the delicate blue-eyed 
fcBcr against the country green I And (beu 
[ 'V- l<i' in^' imagiDation of this fine poet, exalt- 
-!•- i.liject of his earthly worship to her 
iJrth-place ond future aliode, suddenly 
b.* t^ye« to the firmament, and sees her 
, ihf Bolitary star of his heaven. 
1 *|.ine does not want even moss to reu- 
r.iii lateresling. Here is anolber stone, 
i^^ aiii>iUrr solitary evening stur, as beanlifully 
ouuUuoL'd aa the otben, but for a differeuC 
■r. Il is iu the opening words of Mr. 
Knta'i pDCm of tlyperiou, where he describes 
tW ilvthmoed monarch of the gods, Hitting in 



Nothing eertninly can be 

4 than that. Not a syllable or u sigh 
r, iJiuiigh you wali-h and be 
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1 Cumlicrland. Thus silent, 
wed, til US insensible to whatever 
night be lakinj; place, or spec- 
if think of him, was the sool-slnnned 
h of (be gnds, We may picture to 
■iTva B larg', <ir a small stone, as we please 
*>brnstt,or a )iebble. TheaimpUcilyand 
voftrathdotiotcare which, Thesilence 
k^lW tU^, — iu intensity, its ouallerableness. 
' Ovr ftismd P>?ht>l(< is here in grand company, 
4 jwa OBsy Uitnli him ((hough we hope not) 
' 'r bvUercd by il. But see what Shak- 



spenro will do for bi~m In his hardest sbape and 
in no finer company than a peasant's :— 



Sleeping on hard atone would have been 
words strung enougb for a common poet ; or 
perhaps he would have said, " resting," or " pro- 
foundly reposing ;" or that he could have made 
his " bed of the bare lioor ;" and the last saying 
wouldnot have been the worst; but Shakspeare 
muHt have the very strongest word!i and really 
profoundest expressions, and he finds them in 
the homeliest and moat primitive. He does not 
tniucti the matter, bnt goes to the root of botli 
sleep and stone— can mvre upon the fiM. We 
tee Uie fellow hard at it — htnl upon it — deeply 
drinking of the forgetful draught. 

To conclude our qnoCatrons from the poets, 
we will give another line or two from Shak- 
speare, not inapplicable to our proposed ipecu- 
lations in general, and still less so to tho one 

Green, a minor poet, author of tbe"Spleen," 
DU effusion full of wit and good sense, gives 
pleuiuint advice to the sick who want exercise, 
and who arc frigliteued with h^'pochondria : 

Fling but ■ aumo, tbo glint die*. 

And this reminds ns of a pleasant story con- 
nected with the flinging of stones, in one of the 
Italian novels. Two waggish painters persuade 
a simple brother of theirs, that there is a plant 
which rendetv the finder of it invisible, and 
they all set out to look for it. They pretend 
suddenly to miss him, as if be had gone away ; 
to his great joy, whilo throwing stones 
about in his absence, give him great knocks in 
the ribB,and horrible bruises, he hugging himself 
all the while at these manifest proofs of his 
success, and the little suspicion which they 
have of it. It is amusing to picture him to 
: fancy, growing happier as the blows grow 
e, rubbing bis sore knnckles with delight, 
and hardly able to ejaculate a triumphant Uah I 
at some excessive thump in the back. 

But setting aside Ibo wonders of the poets 
and the novelists. Pebble, in bis own person 
and by his own family alliances, includes 
wonders far beyond the most wonderful things 
they have imagined. Wrongly is Flint com- 
pared with the miser. You cannot, to be sure, 
skin him, but you can melt him ; ay, make him 
abaototely flow into a liquid ; — fiow too for use 
and beauty ; and become light unto yonr eyes 
goblets to your table, and a mirror to your be- 
loved. Bring two Friends of his about him, 
called Potash and Soda, and Flint runs into 
melting tenderness, and is no longer Flint j he 
'ilasa. You look through him ; you drink 
of him ; he furnishes you beautiful and 
trouspareul shutters against the nin and cold : 
you shave by him ; protect pictnroa with hi 
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SPRING. 



and watches, and books ; are assisted by him 
in a thousand carious philosophies ; are helped 
over the sea by him ; and he makes your cathe- 
dral windows divine; and enables your mistress 
to wear your portrait in her bosom. 

But we must hasten to close our article, and 
bring his most precious riches down in a shower 
surpassing the rainbow. Stow is the humble 
relation, nay, the stock and parent of Preeunu 
Stone! Ruby, Emerald, and Sapphire, are of his 
family ! of the family of the Flints — and Flint 
is more in them than anything else ! That the 
habitations and secret bosoms of the precious 
metals are stone, is also true ; but it is little 
compared with this. Precious stone, for the 
most part, is stone itself— is flint — with some 
wonderful circumstance of addition, nobody 
knows what ; but without the flint, the pre- 
ciousness would not be. Here is wealth and 
honour for the poor Pebble ! Look at him, and 
think what splendours issue from his loins : 

Fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts. 
Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds. 
Beauteous rubies, sparkling diamonds. 
And seld-seen costly stones of so great price, 
As one of them, indifferently rated. 
Might serve in peril of calamity. 
To ransom great kings from captiyity. 

Harlowb. 

"Sparkling diamonds" are not properly in 
our list of pebbles ; for diamond, the most 
brilliant mystery of all, is a charcoal ! 

What now remains for tUme^ thus filling the 
cofiers of wealth, glorifying the crowns of 
sultans, and adding beams to beauty itself! 
One thing greater than all. The oldest and 
stoniest of stone is granite, and granite (as far 
as we know) is the chief material of the earth 
itself-— the bones of the world — the substance 
of our Jtor. 

Honoured therefore be thou, thou small 
pebble lying in the lane ; and whenever any 
one looks at thee, may he think of the beau- 
tiful and noble world he lives in, and all of 
which it is capable. 



III.— SPRING. 

This morning as we sat at breakfast, think- 
ing of our present subject, with our eyes fixed 
on a set of the British Poets, which stand us 
in stead of a prospect, there came by the 
window, from a child's voice, a cry of ** Wall- 
flowers." There had just been a shower; 
sunshine had followed it ; and the rain, the 
sun, the boy*s voice, and the flowers, came all 
so prettily together upon the subject we were 
thinking of, that in taking one of his roots, we 
could not help fancying we had received a 
present from Nature herself, — with a penny 
for the bearer. There were thirty lumps of 
buds on this penny root ; their beauty was yet 
to come ; but the promise was there, — the new 



life, — the Spring, — and the rain-drops were on 
them, as if the sweet goddess had dipped her 
hand in some fountain, and sprinkled Uiem for 
us by way of message ; as who should say, 
" April and I are coming." 

What a beautiful word is Spring! At least 
one fancies so, knowing the meaning of it, and 
being used to identify it with so many pleasant 
things. An Italian might find it harsh ; and 
object to the Sp and the terminating consonant ; 
but if he were a proper Italian, a man of fancy, 
the worthy countryman of Petrarch and Ariosto, 
we would convince him that the word was an 
excellent good word, crammed as full of beauty 
as a bud, — and that S had the whistling of the 
brooks in it, j9 and r the force and roughness 
of whatsoever is animated and picturesque^ img 
the singing of the birds, and the whole word 
the suddenness and salience of all that is lively, 
sprouting, and new — Spring, Spring-time, a 
Spring-green, a Spring of water — to Spring — 
Springal, a word for a young man, in old (thai 
is, ever new) English poetry, which with many 
other words has gone out, because the youthful- 
ness of our hearts has gone out, — ^to come back 
with better times, and the nine-hundredth 
number of the work before us. 

If our Italian, being very unlike an Italian, 
ill-natured and not open to pleasant conviction, 
should still object to our word, we would grow 
uncourteous in turn, and swear it was a better 
word tlian his Prtmo-Dfro, — which is what he 
calls Spring — Prima-vera, that is to say, the 
Jirtt Vera, or Ver of the Latins, the Veer (i9qp 
lonice) or Ear of the Greeks ; and what that 
means, nobody very well knows. Bui why 
Prima- Vera ! and what is Seconda^ or second 
Vera ! The word is too long and lazy, as well 
as obscure, compared with our brisk, little^ 
potent, obvious, and leaping Sjpring^ — ^fidl of all 
fountidns,buds,birds,sweetbriars,and sunbeams. 

** Leaping, like wanton kids in pleasHit spring," 

says the poet, speaking of the ^wood-bon 
people " that flocked about fair Serena. How 
much better the word spring suits here with 
the word leaping, than if it had been prima^^cera ! 
How much more sudden and starting, like the 
bonndings of the kids ! Prima-ftra is a beauti- 
ful word ; let us not gainsay it ; but it is more 
suitable to the maturity, than to the very 
springing of spring, as its first syllable woold 
pretend. So long and comparatively languid a 
word ought to belong to that side of the season 
which is next to summer. Ver, the Latin word, 
is better, — or rather Greek word ; for as we 
have shown before, it comes from the Greek, — 
like almost every good thing in Latin. It is a 
pity one does not know what it means ; for the 
Greeks had ^good meanings" (as Sir Hugh 
Evans would say) ; and their Ver, Peer, or Emr, 
we may be sure, meant something pleasant, — 
possibly the rising of the sap ; or something 
connected with the new air ; or with love ; for 



a, with Uieir bapp; facilities, mlt^lLl 

f tl Itobi die roots of such words. Bea 

M hu nade a beaatiAil name of its odjeo- 

m (Kirinot, voraul) for the heroine of bis 

"Earlxe, 

CM (to m> kaota^ or bu>lillnxt»( (be Spring: 
lM*Ul Iko prliHPu« ana ths Unlet. 



n* Ii|hte5t thoughts liavB their roots in 
pvaj.tUii th^ tiiudt fugilive colours of ibe 
•wUmut off by the mighty background of 
MMf. One of tho grvatest pleasures of so 
V* *»d liry it. thing aa the remal acasou 
■Mbooi tbo conaciouanesB that the world is 
jm^t^tia i that the spring has come rouud, 
tri«* Ji»l] nnt all cease, and be no world, 
hmkM bef^n again, and not begun for 
i^a^ l>iH* fancies somehow tliat she could 
lilM»lk« h«Art to ptit a slop to us in April 
~ltj. ffhi may ^ilock uway a poor little 
~ ho* and thvre ; nay, many blouomH of 
ii-bnt ool all, — not the whole garden of 
Shi prunes, l>ut does not destroy. If ebe 
■it the w«r« in Ibe iniod to liave done 
•H^a look Dpon oa as an experiment not 
~ foioK OK with, as a set of ungenial and 
' campounds which refused to eo-ope- 
wm m per ewc«t deaigna, and could not be 
m4i In answer in the working, — depend upon 
k^ ««iiM take pity on our mcapabilily anil 
W hoDovtv, and coiivcnientlj qnosh us in 
IMe damul, snllpn vinter'a day, just at the 
ntanl dying f>f tlie year, moat likely in No- 
naitu ; fur (JhristniaB is a sort of Spring 
Itoif, a wiuter>flow«riiig. We care nothing 
bv arpMnenta about atorms, earthquakes, or 
Mkar apfarvntly uu seasonable interruptions of 
Mr flaaauns : — we imitatv, in that retpeet the 

will, of the (irent Mother herself, knowing 
ftU alMnMsaiiB us the best in tlie ijnm; — iiod 
•1m thai w« may all get our remedies for these 
•**!■ t« ItBie, if we co-operate ns before said. 
Pm^ in South America fur instance, may 
knra tnia vxperience, and kuiLt bo aa to make 
ktire nothing of tliosc rockinga of the 
It ■■ of tlie ynm itHolf that we speak ; 
KM mare wo M«, thai with lui eye to liat. Nature 
Aiea ■■■« Trr\ aa Pope ventnrcs to say she does, 
^ ■■■• ■ wilJi e<|ual *ye" — 



n* M*y haTA Mattered himself that he should 
llUak it a fine tbiag for his little poetahip to tdl 
*fu» a iCar, anil look graud in hia own eyes, 
Ihnm an rye mi vi>ry dispanBiounle ; but Nature, 
•bail tfar author of pawiDn,oiidjoy,and sorrow, 
4** Bot loitk upon Buimate and inaniioate, 
4)yeMl Dtwa it, with the Rame waul of sympo- 



thy. " A world" full of loves, and hopes, and 
endeavolU'E, and of her own life and loveliness, 
is a far greater thing in her eyes, rest aimired, 
than •" bubble;" and, b /ortiuri, many worlds, 
or a "system," far greater than the "atom" 
talked of with so much complacency by this 
divine tit tie whipper-snapper, fiyu, the moment 
the kind motber gives promise of a renewed 
year with these her green and bodding signals, 
be certain she is not going to falsify them ; 
and that being sure of April, we are sure as 
far OB November. As to our existence any 
further, that, we conceive, depends aomewliat 
upon how we behave ourselves ; and therefore 
we would exhort everybody to do their best 
for the earth, and all that is upon it, in order 
that it aud they may be thought worth ci 
tiouanoe. 

What '. shall we be put into a beautifiil gar- 
den, aud turn np our noses at it, and call it a 
"vale of tears," nod all sorts of bod nameii 
(helping thereby to make it so), and yet couti- 
dently reckon that Nature will never abut it np, 
and have done with it, or set about formiug a 
better stock of inhabitants I KecoUect, we 
beseech you, dear " Lord Worldly Wiseman," 
and you, " Sir Having," and my lady " Greedy," 
that there is reason for supposing that man was 
not always on inhabitant of this very faahion- 
able world, and somewhat larger globe ; and 
that ]terhap« the chief occupant before him was 
only of an iuforior species to ourselves (odd as 
you may tliiuk it), who could not be brought Ic 
only know what a beautiful place he MvmI in, 
and so had another diance given him in a difier* 
cut shape, (iood heavens ! If there were noue 
but mrre ladies and gentlemen, and city-men, 
and soldiers, upon earth, and Do poets, readers, 
and milk-maids, to remind ns that there was 
such a thing as Nature, we really should begin 
to tremble for Almack's and Change Alley 
about the 20th of next October J 



IV.— COLOm. 
In this beloved, beaiiliful, but someti 
foggy, aud too often not very brilliant country 
of ours, we are not fond enougli of eulotn, — 
not fond enough of a beauty, of which Nature 
herself is evidently (wy fiiiul, aud with which, 
like all the rest of her beauties, it is the busi- 
ness of civilised man to adorn and improve his 
own well-being. The summer season is a good 
time for becoming ociiuiunted with them, for it 
is then we see them best, and may acquire a 
relish for them against the insipidity of winter. 
We remember a dyer in Genoa, who nseil to 
hang out his silks ujion a high wall opiiodtn 
his sliop, where they shone with such luslre 
under the blue sky (we particularly rememhn 
some yellow ones) that it was a (real lo poa* 
that way. You hailed them at a distance, like 
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» if Nature herself had beea 
draperies out of buttrr-cups, and had jupt prc- 
iteuted the world wilU the phenomenon. It is 
the bluu sky and clear air of their native bind 
which hnve made the Italian pointers bo famous 
for colouring ; and Rubens and Watteau, like 
wise men, saw the goad of transferring the 
Iwuutj' to the less forlunule climate of FIild- 
ders. Ono of the first things that attracted 
our notice in Italj was a red uap on the bead 
of a boatman. In England, where nobody else 
wears Buch a cap, we should have thought of a 
butcher ; in Italy the Bky set it off to sueh ad- 
vantage, that it reminded us of a scarlet bud. 

The Puritans, who did ub a great deal of good, 
helped to do this harm for ns. Thej degraded 
niaterial bcautj and gladness, as if essentially 
hoatUe to what was BpiriCuuUy osttmiLble ; 
whereas the desirable thing is to ahow the 
compatibility of both, and vindicate the hues 
of the creatioD. Thos the finest colours in 
men's dresses have at tost almost come to be 
confined to livery servimtB iind soldiers. A 
soldier's wife, or a market-woman, is the only 
female that ventures to wear a. scarlet cloak j 
and we have a favourite epithet of vitupera- 
tion, gauds, which we bestow upon ull coIouts 
that do not suit our melancholy. It is sheer 
wont of heart and animal spirits. We were 
not always so. Puritanism, and wars, and 
debU,aadthe Dnieh succession, and false ideas 
of utility, have all conspired to take gladness 
out of our eyesight, as well as jollity out of our 
pockets. We shall recover a better taste, 
and we trust exhibit it to better advantage 
than before ; but we must begin by haviag 
faith in as many good things as poasihle, and 
not think ill of any one of heaven's means of 
making us cheerAil, because in itself it is 
cheerful. " If a merry meeting is tobewiahed," 
says the man in Shakspeare, "may God pro' 
hibit it." So the more obviously cheerful and 
desirable anything is, the more we seem to beg 
the question m its disfavour. Beds, and yel- 
lows, and bright blues, arc " gaudy ;" we must 
have nothing but browns, and blacks, and 
drabHTolour or stone. Earth is not of this 
opinion ; nor the heavens either. Gardens do 
not think so ; nor the fields, nor the skies, nur 
mountains, nor dawn, nor sunset, nor liglit 
itself^ which is mode of colours and holds them 
always ready Ln its crystal quiver, to shoot 
forth and divide into loveliness. The beautiful 
attracts tlie beautiful. Colours find homes -of 
colour. To red go the red rays, and to purple 
the purple. The rainbow reads its beauteous 
lecture in the clouds, showing the sweet divi- 
sion of the hues ; and the mechanical " philo- 
sopher," as he calls himself, smiles with an air 
of superiority, and thinks he knows all about 
it, because the division is made. 

The little child, like the real philosopher. 



hiovt mart, for his " heart leaps up," and ha 
acknowledges a glad mystery. Be feel* tin 
immeouty of wluit he does hu( know ; and 
though the purely mechanical-minded man 
admits that such immensity exists with regard 
to himself, ho does not feel it as the cliild or 
the wiser man does, und therefore he does not 
truly perceive, — does not thoroughly take it 
into his consciousness. He talks and acta as if 
he had come to the extent of his knowledge — 
and he has aif. But beyond the dry line of 
knowledge lies beauty, and all which is beau- 
tiful in hope, and exalting in imaginatioD. 

We feel as if there were a moral as well as 
material beauty in colour, — on inherent glad- 
ncBs, — an intention on tbu part of luturi!. 
to share with us a pleasure felt by lienuU. 
Colours are the smiles of nature. When tliey 
are extremely smiling, and break forth into 
other beauty besides, they are her laughs ; as in 
the flowers. The " laughing flowers," wj's the 
poet ; and it is the business of the poet tu feel 
truths beyond the proof of the mechaoicisn. 
Nature at all events, humanly speaking, u 
manifestly very fond of colour,/ur ihe luu modi 
Holhing vithoul ii. Her skies are blue; her fields 
green ; her waters vary with her skies ; I 
animals, minerals, vegetables, are all coloured. 
She paints a great many of them in apparently | 
superflnous hues, as if to show the dulleat e; 
how she loves colour. The pride of the peacock, 
or some stately exhibition of a quality vei^ 
like pride, is a singular matter of fact, evidontljr 
connected with it. Youthful beauty in the 
human being is partly made up of it. On* of 
the three great arts, with which Providence 
has adorned and humanised the mind, — Paint- 
ing, is founded upon the love and imitation of 
it. And the magnificence of empire can find 
nothing more precious, either to possess, or be 
proud of wearing than 

Fiery opulA, lapphlnn, unetb^vta. 



•0 gmtl fiicB, 
\. IndllTfnntly rUad, 
•ull or Alamtly 
■t kingi tmsB capHrilT*. 



V._WINDOWS- 
We have hod a special regard for n windov, 
ever since we sat in an old-fashioned one wiih 
a low seat to it in our childhood, and res 
book. And for a like reason, we never m 
door-way in a sequestered corner, with a 
similar accommodation for the infant stu- 
dent, without nestUng to it in imaginatioDi 
and taking out of our pocket the .iJniMaii 
Nigkt$, or PAiI>> QuarB. The same recoUecljoa 
makes us prefer that kind of window to tU 



' WeliadjuiKiuoledthiK lines bat 
1 ddubUea purdun (h« npeliiian. 
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tint oor dnilj fiuniliarity with it 

1 luniitig Uiu disservices rendvivd 

llie \ery tuet of iU exiatcoce 

1 liberality in llie dimensions of old- 

*, wslla, Tlien* is "cut aud ooine 

■ thmi. Had modem houses been 

, mid I« Fonlaiiie'B monat! 

in one of them, lie would have 

) riadi of liiiihiiiigs, — tliin and 

mUcr hkd pared them uway. 

ninduwe ore all of a piece, 

I out. Tliey niay make a sliuo »r 

nM thlckn4iia of wall at the Hides, 

ia oBly B IioIIdw pretence for the con- 

o of (be Khutlvrs: and even »hen the 

itty of furminj; a rvcrss is thus offered 

it ia B04 lakeu. It is svldani they oou- 

mU VTAit ill ihe parlnar ; and the draw- 

n winJowB id such houses cumot com- 

3 Miy. bocnuiK, for Ihc U'cefit of 

I thut cold climate, tliey are cut 

t tha flour : A vennda being probably 

A M tulercept any mpertluity of snn- 

' * ' » merry meeting is to be wished," 

a in ShBJupcarc,''niayU<Kl prohibit 

n> is >t>y vuiiahina to be had, stave 

; Mpecioily if ;uu hav« been griuaMing 

ti all Ihe rMl of the year. 

» liavo us ait then and be Mud, 

jn. jwi B*k the quesUon with so 

uid such a pretty good-natured 

lat you are evidently one of 

» Bftir do, or not do, just what you 

Vaabmll not find fault with you, if 

' avery (biitltrr in the room, let the 

mw M> sniiliii);. Besides, we give up 

wl'dayii iu July aud August. But 

ml any rate, that to have verandas 

wr •«! them in some houses, is hardly 

MMuhle, than liaviug windows down 

or at nay limn ; and that the horror of 

JM, by Du uiiiotis too abundant in tijis 

o lo do with (he fear of dis- 

iB and carpetB than it ought to 

among th« rich. What signi- 

IR of a few ouloun, easily replaced, 

nth IIm) giving a proper welcome 

rtU colouicr himself,^ tlie sun that 

U tJitnga beoutifu) ! There are few 

]r*Br (uwn-bouse more cheerful than 

MTBt of Kuu into the room, smiting 

Aior iaUi so many windows, aud nuilcing 

ran* ea the very carpi-t look aa if tliey 

it. Let them fade jn good season as tbo 

■« do I and make up fur the expense, dear 

llaaaMv pi-uph', by sluying a littlo more at 

w, kMrptng In'llur hours, and saving the 

■ m jirat chrcks. 

'ctMMilas have one good effect. Tliey are 
■aaMient to the huiuie outside, and serve 
tie tbo akabby cut of the windows. Still 
« ia to b« said for Ihcm, where they and 
tfe Wccny tnfludc flowora. Yet windowK 



down to the floor wc hold 
always — unoecessury, uncomfortable, absard 
— to say nothing of perils of broken panes and 
scolded children. They let draughts of air in 
across the floor, where nobody wonts them ; 
they admit superfluous light, — from eonhwards 
instead of from heaven ; they render a seat in 
the window impossible or disagreeable ; they 
hinder the fire from sulliciently worming tlie 
room iu winter-time ; aud they Brnko windows 
piu'take too much of out-of-doors, showing the 
inhabitants at full length as tbey walk aboat, 
and contradicting tho sense of snugness and 
svcluaioD. lAstly, wlien they have no veil or 
otlier ornament outside, they look gawky and 
ont of proportion. But the outside cut of 
windows in this conntr; is almost nniversolly 
on eyesore. We have denounced them before, 
and ahall deoounco them ngain, in the hopes 
that house-builders may be brought to sliow 
some proofs of being Ihe "architects" they 
call themselvts, and dare to go to an expense 
of nine and sixpence for a tittle wood or 
plaster, to make a bonier with. Look at th« 
windows down the streota, at the west-end of 
the town, and they are almost oU mere cuts in 
(he wall, just such as they make for barracks 
and work-houses. Tho windows of an Irish 
cabin are as good, as far a» architecture is con- 
cerned. The port-holes of a mau-of-wai have 
as much merit. There is no jiedimelit, nor 
Injrder j seldom even one viable variety of 
any aort, not a coloured brick. And it is the 
same with the streets that contain shops, 
except, in some instances, those of the latest 
construction ; which if not in the best taste 
otherwise, are built with a little more gene- 
rosity, and that is a good step towards taste. 
When we meet with windows of a better sort, 
tbe effeut is like quitting the sight of a stupid 
miser for that of a liberal genius. Such are 
the windows in some of the nobler squsrea i 
and you may see Ihem occasionally over shop* 
in the Strand and Piccadilly. Observe for 
iustauce the windows of Messrs. Greensill and 
Co. the lamp-ail manufacturers in the Strand, 
compared with those of the neighbours ; and 
see what a superiority is given to them by the 
mere fiu-t of their having borders, and some- 
thing like architectural design. We will 
venture to say it is serviceable even in a 
business point of view ; for such houses look 
wealthier ; and it is notorious, that tlie repu- 
lulion of money bnngs money. Where there 
is uo elegance of this kind, (and of course alto 
where there is,) a box of flowere along the 
windows gives a liberal look to a house, still 
more creditable to the occupants, from the 
certainty we have of its being their own 
work. See in Picoadilly, tbe houses of MsMTS. 
Rickards the spirit-mercbants, near Begonl 
Street, and Messrs. Meyer and Co. Ihe wax- 
chandlers, near the Park end. We nviet pan 
the hitter without being grateful fur the boault- 
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fill show of nasturtiums, — a plant which it is 
an elegance itself to have so much regard for. 
There is also something very agreeable in the 
good-natured kind of intercourse thus kept up 
between the inmates of a house and those who 
pass it. The former appeal to one's good 
opinion in the best manner, by complimenting 
us with a share of their elegances ; and the 
latter are happy to acknowledge the appeal, 
for their own sakes as well as that of the 
flowers. Imagine (what perhaps will one day 
be the case) whole streets adorned in this 
manner, right and left ; and multitudes pro- 
ceeding on their tasks through avenues of 
lilies and geraniums. Why should they not ! 
Nature has given us the means, and they are 
innocent, animating, and contribute to our 
piety towards her. We do not half enough 
avaU ourselves of the cheap riches wherewith 
she adorns the earth. We also get the most 
trivial mistakes in our head, and think them 
refinements, and are afraid of being <* vulgar !*' 
A few seeds, for inst-ance, and a little trouble, 
would clothe our houses every summer, as 
high as we chose, with draperies of green and 
scarlet ; and after admiring the beauty, we 
might eat the produce. But then this produce 
is a bean ; and because beans are found at 
poor tables, we despise them ! Nobody despises 
a vine in front of a house ; for vines are polite, 
and the grapes seldom good enough to be of 
any use. Well ; use, we grant, is not the only 
thing, but surely we have no right to think 
ourselves unbigoted to it, when it teaches us 
to despise beauty. In Italy, where the drink 
is not common, people have a great respect for 
heeVf and would perhaps rather see a drapery 
of hops at the front of a house, than vine- 
leaves. Hops are like vines ; yet who thinks 
of adorning his house with them in England t 
No : they remind us of the ale-house instead 
of nature and her beauties; and therefore 
they are ^ vulgar." But is it not we who are 
Tuljar, in tl^^ing of the ale-house, when 
nature and her beauties are the greater 
ideat 

It is objected to vegetation against walls and 
windows, that it harbours insects ; and good 
housewives declare they shall be ** overrun." 
If this be the fact, care should be taken against 
the consequences ; and should the care prove 
unavailing, everything must be sacrificed to 
cleanliness. But is the charge well-founded t 
and if well-founded in respect to some sorts of 
vegetation, is it equally so with all ? we mean, 
with regard to the inability to keep out the 
insects. There is a prejudice against ivy on 
houses, on the score of its harbouring wet, and 
making the houses damp ; yet this opinion has 
been discovered to be so groundless that the 
very contrary is the fact. Ivy is found to be 
a remedy for damp walls. It wards off the 
rain, and secures to them a remarkable state 
of dryness ; as any one may see for himself by 



turning a bush of it aside, and observing the 
singular drought and dustiness prevailing be- 
tween the brick or mortar and the back S[ the 
leaves. 

Plate-glass has a beautiful look in windows ; 
but it is too costly to become general. We 
remember when the late Mrs. Orby Hunter 
lived in Grosyenor Place, it was quite a treat 
to pass by her parlour window, which was an 
arch, full of laige panes of plate-glass, with 
a box of briliant flowers undemea^ it, and 
jessamine and other creepers making a bower 
of the wall. Perhaps the house has the same 
aspect still ; but we thought the female name 
on the door was particularly suited it, and bad 
a just ostentation. 

Painted glass is still finer ; but we have 
never seen it used in the front windows of a 
house except in narrow strips, or over door- 
ways; which is a pity, for its loveliness is 
extreme. A good portion of the upper part of 
a window or windows might be allotted to it 
with great effect, in houses where there is 
light to spare ; and it might be turned to 
elegant and otherwise useful account, by 
means of devices, and even regular pictures. 
A beautiful art, little known, might thus be 
restored. But we must have a separate article 
on painted windows ; which are a kind of 
passion of ours. They make us loath to speak 
of them, without stopping, and receiving on 
our admiring eyes the beauty of their blessing. 
For such is the feeling they always give os. 
They seem, beyond any other inanimate object^ 
except the finest pictures by the great masters 
(which can hardly be called 8uch% to unite 
something celestial, with the most goigeons 
charm of the senses. There are more reasons 
than one for this feeling ; but we must not be 
tempted to enter upon them here. The win- 
dow must have us to itself, as in the rich quiet 
of a cathedral aisle. 

We will conclude this i>iitii<20 consideration 
of windows (for we must have another and 
longer one for the inside), by dropping from a 
very heavenly to a very earthly picture, thoo^ 
it be one still suspended in the air. It is that 
of the gallant footman in one of Steele's come- 
dies, making love to the maid-servant, while 
they are both occupied in cleaning the windows 
of their master's house. He does not make 
love as his honest-hearted brother Dodsley 
would have done (who from a footman became 
a man of letters) ; still less in the style of bis 
illustrious brother Rousseau (for he too 
once a footman) ; though there is one 
in the incident, which the ultra-sensitive lackey 
of the ** Confessions " (who afterwards shook 
the earth with the very strength of his weak- 
ness) would have turned to fine sentimental 
account. The language also is a little too good 
even for a fine gentleman's gentleman ; but the 
^ exquisite" airs the fellow gives himself, are 
not so much beyond the reach of brisk foot- 
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Xtm. I am iodtYd. Tlie thing I have least 
naaas !•■ Iw Mlijitied with is my fortune, und 
J s^ flail of my jioverty ; perhaps, if I were 
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i<W. ■ tbink it it the ftn\ time I ever heard 
j«a afmtk of it witli any sense of anguiiih, if 
faa nally anffar any. 

fi^ AK ftiillia I can you doubt a^er what 

/%J. 1 kwuw not what I have seen, nor 
«feM I luT* beard ; but since I am at leisure, 
ytm Duy uU mf when you fell in love with 
b«.)m>« you (ell in lovo with me, and wliat 
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a little bobble-de-hoy, and you a little tight 
girl, a favourite handmaid of the house-beeper. 
At that lime we neither one of as knew what 
was in us. I remember 1 was ordered to get 
out of the window, one pair of sljurs, to rub 
the sashes clean — the person employed on the 
inner aide waa your charming self, whom I 
had never seen before. 

PAil. t think I remember the ully accident. 
"What made you, you oaf, ready to tail down 



the st 
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Tom. You know not, I warrant you ; you 
could not guess what Hurprised me— jou look 
no delight when you immediately grew wanton 
in your conquest, and put your lips close and 
breathed upon the glass, and when my Upt 
approached, a dirty cloth you rubbed against 
my face, and hid your beauteous form ; when 
J again drew near, you spit and rubbed, ani 
rmiUd at my ttndoin^. 



VI.— WINDOWS, CONSIDERED FROM 
INSIDE. 

The other day a butterfly came intoourroom 
and began beating himself against the upper 
jianes of a window half open, thinking to get 
back. It Is a nice point — relieving yonr but- 
terfly — he is a creature so delicate. If you 
handle liim without ceremony, you bring away 
on your fingers, something wbicli yon lake to 
be down, but which is plumes of feathers ; and 
as there are no fairies at hand, two atoms 
high, to make pens of the quills, and write 
"articles" on the invisible, there would be a 
loss. &Ir. Bentbam's ghost would viut ns, 
shaking his venerable locks at such unneces- 
sary-pain-producing and reosonable-pleasure- 
preventing heedlessness. Then if you brush 
him downwards, you stand a chance of hurting 
his antennie, or feelers, and of not knowing 
what mischief jou may do to his eyes, or his 
sense of touch, or his instruments of dialogue ; 
for some philosophers hold that insects talk 
with theirfeelers,aadumbpcopledo with their 
lingers. However, some suffering must be 
hazarded in order to prevent worse, even to 
the least and most delicate of heaven's crea- 
tures, who would not know pleasure if they did 
not know puin ; and perhaps the merrier and 
happier they are in general, the greater the 
lumps of pain they can bear. Besides, all must 
have their share, or bow would the burden of 
the great blockish necessity be equally dis- 
tributed : and finally, what business had litlle 
Tapilio to come into a place unfit for him, and 
get bothering litmaelf with glass I Clh, faith ! 
— your bulterfly must learn experience, as 
well as your Iluonaporte. 

There was he, beating, Huttering, flonncjng, 
— wondering Ihat he coutd nut get through so 
clear a matter (for so glass appears to be U> 
insects, as well aa to men), and tearing his 
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silken little soul oat -with ineffectual energy. 
What plumage he must have left upon the 
pane ! What feathers and colours, strewed 
about, as if some fine lady had gone mad 
against a ball-room door, for not being let in ! 

But we had a higher simile for him than 
that. « Truly," thought we, « little friend, thou 
art like some of the great Grerman transcend- 
entalists, who in thinking to reach at heaven 
by an impossible way (such at least it seemeth 
at present) run the hazard of cracking their 
brains, and spoiling their wings for ever ; 
whereas, if thou and they would but stoop a 
little lower, and begin with earth first, there, 
before thee, lieth open heaven as well as earth' ; 
and thou mayest mount high as thou wilt, 
after thy own happy fashion, thinking less and 
enjoying all things." 

And hereupon we contrived to get him 
downwards, — and forth, out into the air, 
sprang he, — first against the lime-trees, and 
then over them into the blue ether, — as if he 
had resolved to put our advice into practice. 

We have before spoken of the fret and fury 
into which the common fly seems to put him- 
self against a window. Bees appear to take it 
more patiently, out of a greater knowledge ; 
and slip about with a strange air of hopeless- 
ness. They seem to "give it up." These 
things, as Mr. Pepys said of the humanities at 
court, ** it is pretty to observe." Glass itself is 
a phenomenon that might alone serve a reflect- 
ing observer with meditation for a whole 
morning, — so substantial and yet so air-like, so 
close and compact to keep away the cold, yet 
80 transparent and facile to let in light, the 
gentlest of all things, — so palpably tomething, 
and yet to the eye and the perceptions a kind 
of ndhing I It seems absolutely to deceive 
insects in this respect, which is remarkable, 
considering how closely they handle it, and 
what microscopic eyes we suppose them to have. 
We should doubt (as we used to do) whether 
we did not mistake their ideas on the subject, 
if we had not so often seen their repeated 
dashings of themselves against the panes, their 
stoppings (as if to take breath), and then their 
recommencement of the same violence. It is 
difficult to suppose that they do this for mere 
pleasure, for it looks as if they must hurt 
themselves. Observe in particular the tre- 
mendous thumps given himself by that great 
hulking fellow of a fly, that Ajax of the 
Diptera, the blue-bottle. Yet in autumn, in 
their old age, flies congregate in windows as 
elsewhere, and will take the matter so quietly 
as sometimes to stand still for hours together. 
We suppose they love the warmth, or the 
light ; and that either they have found out the 
secret as to the rest, or 
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Tears have bioaght the philoeophlo mind.* 



Why should Fly plague himself any longer 
with household matters which he cannot alter ! 



He has tried hard in his time ; and now he 
resigns himself like a wise insect, and will 
taste whatsoever tranquil pleasures remain for 
him, without beating his brains or losing his 
temper any longer. In natural livers, pleasure 
survives pain. Even the artificial, who keep 
up their troubles so long by pride, self-will, and 
the want of stimulants, contrive to get more 
pleasure than is supposed out of pain its^ 
especially by means of thinking themselves ill- 
used, and of grumbling. If the heart (for want 
of better training) does not much keep up ite 
action with them, the spleen does ; and w> 
there is action of some sort : and whenerer 
there is action, there is life ; and life is found 
to have something valuable in it for its own 
sake, apart from ordinary considerations either 
of pain or pleasure. But your fly and your 
philosopher are for pleasure too, to the last, if 
it be harmless. Give old Musca a grain of 
sugar, and see how he will put down his pro- 
boscis to it, and dot, and poimd, and sock it in, 
and be as happy as an old West India gentle- 
man pondering on his sugar caneand extracting 
a pleasure out of some dulcet recollection. 

Gamblers, for want of a sensation, have been 
known to start up from their wine, and lay a 
bet upon two rain drops coming down a pane 
of glass. How poor are those gentry, even 
when they win, compared with observers 
whose resources need never fail them ! To the 
latter, if they please, the rain-drop itself is a 
world, — a world of beauty and mystery and 
aboriginal idea, bringing before them a thou- 
sand images of proportion, and reflection, and 
the elements, and light, and colour, and round- 
ness, and delicacy, and fluency, and beneficence, 
and the refreshed flowers, and the growing 
corn, and dewdrops on the bushes, and the 
tears that fall from gentle eyes, and the ocean, 
and the rainbow, and the origin of all things. 
In water, we behold one of the old primeval 
mysteries of which the world was made. 
Thus, the commonest nun-drop on a pane 
of glass becomes a visitor from the solitudes of 
time. 

A window, to those who have read a little in 
Nature's school, thus becomes a book, or a 
picture, on which her genius may be studied, 
handicraft though the canvas be, and little as 
the glazier may have thought of it. Not that we 
are to predicate ignorance of your glazier now- 
a-days, any more than of otfier rlnnsos thai 
compose the various readers of penny and 
three-half-penny philosophy, — cheap visitor, 
like the sunbeams, of houses of all sorts. The 
glazier could probably give many a richer man 
information respecting his glaes, and his dia- 
mond, and his putty, (no anti-climax in these 
analytical days,) and let him into a secret or 
two, besides, respecting the amusement to be 
derived from it. (We have just got up from 
our work to inform ourselves of the natnre 
and properties of the said mystery, pntty ; and 
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who cultivate flowers in their windows (aa we 
fiave hinted before) are led insttuctively to 
cultivate them for others as well as themselves; 
nay, in one respect they do it more so ; for yon 
may observe, that wherever there is this 
" fenestral horticulture," (as Evelyn would 
havecalledyour window-gardening,) the flowers 
aru tamed with their faces towards the street. 

But " there is an art in the shutting and 
opening of windows." — Ves,for the sake of air 
(whirh ought to be had night ns well as day, 
it) reasonable measure, and with precautions), 
and for the sake of excluding, or admitting, 
what is to be seen out of doors. Buppose, for 
example, a house is partly oppusite some 
pleasant, and partly some unpteosaot, object ; 
tlie one, a tree or garden ; the other, a gin- 
shop or a B(|iiQlid lane. The sight of the lirst 
shiiuld be admitted as constantly as possible, 
and with open window. That of the other, if 
you are rich enough, can he shut out with a 
(.tainted blind, that hIibU substitute a beautiful 
landscape for the nuisance ; or a blind of 
another sort will serve the purpose; or if even 
a blind cannot be afl^orded, the shutter? may 
be partly closed. Shutters should always he 
divided in two, horizontally as well as otlier- 
wise, for purposes of this kind. It is some- 
times pleomnt to close the lower portion, if 
only to preserve a greater sense of quiet and 
ieciusion, and to read or write the more to 
yourself; light from above having both a 
softer and stronger effect, tlian when admitted 
from all quarters. We have seen shutters, by 
judicious management in this way, in the 
house of a |)oor man who had a toate for 
nature, contribute to the comfort and even 
elegance of a room in a surprising manner, 
and (hy the opening of the lower portions and 
the closure of the upper) at once shut ont alt 
the sun that was not wanted, and convert a 
row of stunted trees into an appearance of 
interminable foliage, as thick as if it bad been 
in a forest. 

" But the /art was otherwise ;" cries some 
fastidious personage, mure nkc ttian wise ; 
"you knew there wua na /oral, and therefore 
could nut have been deceived," 

" Well, my dear Sir, but deception is not 
necessary to every one's pleasure ; and^fl, is 
not merely what you take it for. The fact of 
there being no forest might have tieen the 
only fact with yourself, and so have prevented 
the enjoyment ; but to a liveUer fancy, there 
would have been the fact of the imagination 
of the forest (for everything is a fact which 
doa anything for us)*, and there would also 
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have been the fact of having cultivated the 
imagination, and the fact of oar willingness to 
be pleased, and the fact of the books -we have 
read, and above all, the fact of the positive 
satisfaction. If a man be pleased, it is in vain 
you tell him he has no cause to be pleased. 
The cause is proved bj the consequence. 
Whether the cause be rightly or wrongly 
cidtivated, is another matter. The good of it 
is assumed in the present instance ; and it 
would take more facts than are in the posses- 
sion of a ^ mere matter-of-fact man" to dis- 
prove it. Matter of fact and spirit of fact 
must both be appreciated, in order to do justice 
to the riches of nature. We are made of mind 
as well as body, — of imagination as well as 
senses. The same mysterious faculty which 
sees what is before the eyes, sees also what is 
suggested to the memory. Matter of fact is 
only the more palpable world, around which a 
thousand spirits of fact are playing, like angels 
in a picture. Not to see both, is to be a poor 
unattended creature, who walks about in the 
world conscious of nothing but himself, or at 
best of what the horse-jockey and the coach- 
maker has done for him. If his banker fails, 
he is ruined ! Not so those who, in addition 
to the resources of their industry, have stock 
in all the banh of nature and art, (pardon ns 
this pun for the sake of what grows on it,) and 
whose consolations cannot wholly fail them, 
as long as they have a flower to look upon, 
and a blood not entirely vitiated. 

A window high up in a building, and com- 
manding a fine prospect, is a sort of looking 
out of the air, and gives a sense of power, and 
of superiority to earth. The higher also you 
go, the healthier. We speak of such windows 
as Milton fancied, when he wished that his 
lamp should be seen at midnight in ** some high 
lonely tower ;" a passage, justly admired for 
the good-nature as well as loftiness of the wish, 
thus desiring that wayfarers should be the 
better for his studies, and enjoy the evidence 
of their fellow-creature*s vigils. But elevations 
of this kind are not readily to be had. As to 
health, we believe that a very little lift above 
the ground-floor, and so on as you ascend, 
grows healthier in proportion. Malaria (bad 
air) in the countries where a plague of that 
kind is prevalent, is understood to be confined 
to a certain distance from the earth ; and we 
really believe, that even in the healthiest quar- 
ters, where no positive harm is done by nearness 
to it, the air is better as the houses ascend, and 
a seat in a window becomes valuable in propor- 
tion. By-and-by, perhaps, studies and other 
favourite sitting-rooms will be built accord- 
ingly ; and more retrospective reverence be 
shown to the ** garrets" that used to be so 

from very different causes, one from " matter of fact,** (if 
you pleane,) the other from spirit of fact ; hut in either 
case the thing Is done, the fact takes place. The moTing 
cause exists somehow, or how could we be moved? 



famous in the annals of anthonhip. The po« 
poet in Pope, who lay 

High in Dnny 1mm, 
Lnll'd by soft lephyrs through the 



was better ofi^ there, than if he had oeeqM 
the ground-floor. For our parts, in order tlit 
we may save the dignity of oar thnrnhrif 
penny meditations, and at the same thne gbe 
evidence of practising what we preach, «• 
shall finish by stating, that we have writtn 
this article in a floor neither high enoqgh to 
be so poetical nor low enough for too eartidf 
a prose, — in a little study made healthy by a 
open window, and partly screened from onr> 
lookers by a bit of the shutter, while our look* 
out presents us with a world of green leaf«% 
and a red cottage top, a gothic towet of a 
church in the distance, and a gloriona apple- 
tree close at hand, laden with ito yeliev 
balls. 

<« studded with applo. a beantifU diow.* 

Some kindness of this sort Fortmie has new 
failed to preserve to na, aa if in retimi for tkt 
love we bear to her rolling globe ; and bow 
that the sincerity of onr go^-will has beeoae 
known, none seem indSied to gmdge it n, 
or to dispute the account to which we bu^ 
turn it, for others aa well as onreelvea. 

We had something more to say of aeats i 
windows, and a good deal of windows at iniM^ 
and of sitting and looking out of windows; bat 
we have other articles to write this week, of 
more length than usual, and must reserve U 
for a future number. 



VII.— A FLOWER FOR YOUR WINDOW. 
MAMia or rLowBsa. MvavsaY or rasim Baaorr. 

In the window beside which we are writing 
this article, there is a geranium ahin ing with 
its scarlet tops in the sun, the red of it being 
the more red for a back-ground of lime-trees 
which are at the same time breathing and 
panting like airy plenitudes of joy, and devel- 
oping their shifting depths of light and diade 
of russet brown and sunny inward gold. 

It seems to say ** Paint me I" So here it is. 

Every now and then some anxious fly ciomcs 
near it : — we hear the sound of a bee^ thoa^ 
we see none ; and upon looking closer al the 
flowers, we observe that some ^the petals are 
transparent with the light, while others are left 
in sliade ; the leaves are equally adorned afler 
their opaquer fashion, with those effects of the 
sky, showing their dark-brown rims ; and on 
one of them a red petal has &llcn, where it 
lies on the brighter half of the shallow green 
cup, making its own red redder, and the green 
greener. We perceivei, in imagination, the 
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■oent of ihoM good-natured leaves, which allow 
yon to cany off their perfume od jour fingers : 
for good-natured they are, in that respect, 
above almost all plants, and fittest for the hos- 
pitalities of your rooms. The very feel of the 
leaf has a household warmth in it something 
analogous to clothing and comfort. 

Why does not everybody (who can afford it) 
have a geranium in his window, or some other 
flower! It is very cheap; its cheapness is next 
to nothing if you raise it from seed, or from a 
■lip ; and it is a beauty and a companion. It 
•veetens the air, rejoices the eye, links you 
with nature and innocence, and is sometlung 
to love. And if it cannot love you in return, it 
eannot hate you ; it cannot utter a hateful 
things even for your neglecting it ; for though 
it is all beauty, it has no vanity : and such 
being the case, and living as it does purely to 
do yon good and afford you pleasure, how will 
yon be able to neglect it! 

Bat pray, if you choose a geranium, or pos- 
lets but a few of them, let us persuade you to 
ehoooe the scarlet kind, the ^old original" 
feianiam, and not a variety of it^ — ^not one of 
the numerous diversities of red and white, blue 
and white, ivy-leaved, &c. Those are all beau- 
tifidy and very fit to vary a large collection ; 
hot to prefer them to the originids of the race 
is to nm the hazard of preferring the curious 
to the beautiful, and costliness to sound taste. 
It may be taken as a good general rule, that 
the most popular plants are the best ; for other- 
wise they would not have become such. And 
what the painters call ** pure colours,** are pre- 
fenible to mixed ones, for reasons which Nature 
herself has given when she painted the sky of 
one colour, and the fields of another, and divi- 
ded the rainbow itself into a few distinct hues, 
ind made the red rose the queen of flowers. 
Variations of flowers are like variations in 
mnsio, often beautiful as such, but almost 
always inferior to the theme on which they are 
fonnded^ — ^the original air. And the rule holds 
good in beds of flowers, if they be not very large, 
or in any other small assemblage of them. Nay, 
the laigest bed will look well, if of one beautiful 
oolonr ; while the most beautiful varieties may 
be inhannoniously mixed up. Contrast is a good 
things but we should first get a good sense of 
the thing to be contrasted, and we shall find 
this preferable to the contrast if we are not rich 
enoogfa to have both in due measure. We do 
not in general love and honour any one single 
colour enough, and we are instinctively struck 
with a conviction to this effect when we see it 
abundantly set forth. The other day we saw a 
little garden-wall completely covered with nos- 
tartiums, and felt how much more beautiful it 
was than if anything had been mixed with it. 
For the leaves, and the light and shade, offer 
variety enough. The rest is all richness and 
simplicity united^ — which is the triumph of an 
intense perception. Embower a cottage thickly 



and completely with nothing but roses, and 
nobody would desire the interference of an- 
other plant. 

Everything is handsome about the geranium, 
not excepting its name ; which cannot be said 
of all flowers, though we get to love ugly words 
when associated with pleasing ideas. The word 
^geranium** is soft and elegant ; the meaning is 
poor, for it comes from a Greek word signifying 
a crane, the fruit having a form resembling 
that of a crane's head or bill. Crane's-bill is 
the English name of Greranium ; though the 
learned appellation has superseded the verna- 
cular. But what A reason for naming the flower I 
as if the fruit were anything in comparison, or 
any one cared about it. Such distinctions, it is 
true, are useful to botanists ; but as plenty of 
learned names are sure to be reserved for the 
free-masonry of the science, it would be better 
for the world at large to invent joyous and 
beautiful names for these images of joy and 
beauty. In some instances, we have them ; 
such as heart's-ease, honeysuckle, marigold, 
mignonette (little darling), daisy (day's-eye), 
&c. And many flowers are so lovely, and have 
associated names otherwise unmeaning so plea- 
santly with one's memory, that no new ones 
would soimd so well, or seem even to have such 
proper significations. In pronoimcing the 
words, lilies, roses, pinks, tulips, jonquils, we see 
the things themselves, and seem to taste all 
their beauty and sweetness. "Pink," is a 
harsh petty word in itself, and yet assuredly 
it does not seem so ; for in the word we have 
the flower. It would be difficult to persuade 
ourselves that the word ro§e is not very beauti- 
ful. ** Pea" is a poor Chinese-like monosyllable ; 
and ** Briar " is rough and fierce, as it ought to 
be ; but when we think of Swe^-^pea and SvDMt- 
briar, the words appear quite worthy of their 
epithets. The poor monosyllable becomes rich 
in sweetness and appropriation ; the rough 
dissyllable also ; and the sweeter for its con- 
trast. But what can be said in behalf of liver- 
wort, blood-wort, dragon's head, devil's bit, and 
devil in a bush ? There was a charming line 
in some verses in last week's London Journal, 
written by a lady. 

I've mnrr'd your blisseSt 

Thoflo sweete kisses 
That the young breeze so lored yesterdaye ! 

I*ve seen ye sighing. 
Now ye're dying ; — 

How eould J lake your prettie lives away f 

But you could not say this to dragon's head 
and devil's bit — 

O dragon's head, devil's bit, blood-wort,— asy. 
How could I take your pretty lives away ? 

This would be like Dryden's version of the 
pig-squeaking in Chaucer — 

Poor swine .' as if their pretty hearts would break. 
The names of flowers in general among the 
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polite, are Dpither pretty in themselves, nor 
give us information. The country [leople ore 
! apt to do tbem more justice. Goldy-locki, 
i ladiea'-tingers, bright-eye, ruse-B-rubit!, shep- 
: herd'g-clock, shepherd's -purse, sauce-alone, 
I scarlet runne«, sopa-in-wine, sweet-william, 
I &e. give us some ideas either useful or pleasant. 
. But from the peasantry also come muny un- 
' congenial munes, as bad as those of the bota- 
nists. Bomc of the latter are handsome as 
I well aa learned, have meanings easily found 
)iit by a little rending or Ecbolorship, and arc 
taking Ihcir place s^cordingly in popular no- 
menclatures : as amaranth, adonis, arbutus, 
asphodel, &.C., hut many others are as ugly as 
they arc far-fetched, such as colclucum,tagetes, 
yucca, ixia, mefienibryunthemum ; and as to 
the Adansonias, BrowalUas, Kocmjifcrias, John 
Tomkinsios, or whatever the personal names 
may be that are bestowed at the botanical font 
by their proud discoverers or godfathers, we 
luivoa respect for botanists and their pursuits, 
and wish them oil sorts of" little immortalities" 
' except these : unless they could unite them 
' with something illustrative of tlie flower as 
' well as theniselvoH. A few, certainly, wo 
should not like to displace, Drowallia for one, 
which was given to a Peruvian flower by Lin- 
nntus, in honour of a friend of his of the name 
of llrowall ; biit the name should have included 
ie idea of the thin); named. The Browatlia 
is remarkable for its brilliancy. " We cannot," 
H Mr. Curtis, " do it justice by any colours 
have*." Now why not have called it Brow- 
all's Iteauty I or Drowall's Inimitable I The 
other day we were mlmiriiiij an enormously 
beautiful apple, and were told it was calh^d 
I " Kirk's AdmiTobii" after the gardener who 
raised it. We felt tho propriety of this name 
I directly. It was nitogetlier to the purpose. 
There was use and beauty togellicr — the name 
of Ibc raiser and tho excellence of the fruit 
sod. It is a pity tliat all fruits and flowers, 
and animals too, except those with good 
names, could not be passed in review before 
somebody with a genius for christening, as 
the creatnres did before Adam in Paradise, 
and BO have new nami^ given them, worthy 
of their creation. 

Suppose flowers themselves were new 1 Sup- 
pose they had just come into tlie world, a 
cet reward for Mtmc ncwgondncKs: and that 
bad not ycl seen thelii quite developed ; 
it they were in the net of growing ; bad just 
lied with their green stalks out of the ground, 
and enga/^d the attention of the curious. 
Imagine what wc should feel when we saw the 
first lateral stem bearing off from the main 
one, or jnitting forth a leaf. How we should 
. watch the leaf gradually unfolding its little 
graceful hand ; then another, then another ; 






then the main stalk rising and prodndng 
more ; then one of them giving indications a 
ao astonishing novelty, a bud ! then this wjt- 
teriont, lovely bud gradually unfolding like Qm 
leaf, amazing us, enchanting us, almost aluw- 
ing us with delight, as if we knew not mM 
enchantment were to ensue : till at lengtk, ia 
all its fairy beauty, and odorous voluptiw 
ness, and luyslerious eUbor«tian of tender wd 
living scnlplnre, shone forth 

'■ (he brl^t oouumiiuta Dova!" 

Yet this phenomenon, to a mind of ntf 
thought and lovingncas, is what may be sufl ts 
take place every day ; for the commonMt ob- 
jects arc only wonders at which habit hat mid< 
us cease to wonder, and the marvellonsneB of 
which we may renew at pleasure, by l<itisf 
tkoH^t. lASt spring, walking near some cnlti- 
vated grounds, and seeing a multitude of gran 
stalks peeping forth, we amused onrselve* wilk 
likening them to the plumes or other hw<t 
gearoffairies,and wondering what face* might 
ensue ; and from this exorcise of the fancT', 
we fell to considering how true, and not mei^ 
fanciful those specnlations were ; what a per- 
petual reproduction of the marvellous wia 
carried on by Nature ( how utterly ignorant 
we were of the causes of the least and 
disesteemed of the commonest vegetables; and 
whai a quantity of life, and beauty, and mys- 
tery, and use, and enjoyment, was to be fonnd 
in tbem, composed out of all sorts of elements, i 
and shaped as if by the bands of fairiea. What ' 
workmanship, with no apparent workman ! | 
What consummate elegance, though the result i| 
was to be nothing (as we call it] but a radish 
or an onion, and these were to be consumed, 
or thrown away by millions ! A rough tree 
l^DWB up, and at the ti]is of his rugged and 
dark lingers he puts forth, — round, stnooth, 
shining, nod hanging delicately, — the golden 
apple, or the cheek-like beauty of the peach. 
The other day we were id a garden where In- ' 
dion com was growing, and some of the cobs 
were plucked to show us. Fitvt one leaf or 
sheath was picked off, then another, then ; 
another, then a fourth, and so on, as if a fruit- { 
seller was unjiacking fruii out of paper* ; and : 
at last we came, inside, to the grains of the corn, 
packed up into cucnniber-Bhapcs of pale gold, 
and each of tlicm pressed and flattened against 
each other, as if some human hand had been 
doing it in the caverns of the earth. Bdt 
WhatHano! 

The same that made tho poor yet rich hand 
(for is it not his workmanship also I) that is 
tracing (heco marvelling lines, and which if it 
does not tremble to write them, it is bcrause 
Love sustains, and because the heart also is a 
flower which lias a right to be tranquil in the 
garden of the All- Wise. 
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WORD ON EARLY RISING. 
! vriling this article before break- 
narlipr hour than iisua.1, we arc 
bM'Oinc gTtmd and intolerant od 
. of our virtui^, and to look around 
, 'Wliy i« not every body up ! Huw 
Ed in M at aa hour like tius,— ' the 

IgTIUltl*" 

I; iBIurlou*. will nol man mnVe :~ 

mutA good-natured, enjoying Thoni- 
in t)c4 till twelve ; ailer which he 
I lus s>rden at Hiclimond, and nle 
• Irvu, with his hands in liis wuiet- 
rI Brntrsng ! A jierfect specimen 
I c]»]ihant or rhinoceros ! Tliomnon, 
Ft an inunortol book behind liim, 
taed his trespiisMs. What excuse 
Slj hring for hastening its end by 
\,aad •ntieipaling the grave ! for of 
ly innocent habits lying in bed is 
t wwM ; while on the other hand, 
the ditSerenl habits through which 
a •tUined to a long life, it is said 
MM rmpect, and thia only, thej hare 
Na verj long-lived inan has been a 
Judge Holt IB iiaid to huvc been 
longevity, and to have 
vmrjr very old man that came be- 
■ to kia mode* of living ; and in the 
mtly rising there was no variation : 
|f (bcm got np betimei. One lived 
Bl west, another upon vegetables ; 
■• Irrmonted liquors, another did 
I [ a 6(Ui Look care not to expose 
Aw wmlher, another took no such 
nrcrjr Mie of them was aa early riser. 
iMir appearance at Nature's earliest 
iM WM pteiased (hat tliey lisiled ber 
h* vskeil,)uid that Ihey valued her 
nd valued her skies, and ber birds, 
hay quiet ; or if they thought little 
-waa pleased that thpy took the first 
•very day,aikulated to make them 
id moat healthy ; and so she laid her 
I their heads, and pronounced them 
•jra, and enablcil them to run about 
IM ft, while their poor senior 
Mtnmblingin down and gont. 
fIcMMnt hour it is certainly,— when 
MVBl Tlie birds are singing in the 
"*-g ebe is noiseles*, except the 
Bwe^ping evorynowand then 
I MMiahine, hindering the coming day 
iMt. We feel it on our face, as we 
ft dlnUiice, far off, a dog occasionally 
I acuM koge 6y is loud upon the 
M^ It is sweet to drink in at one's 
iBBi>oentsoaods,and this very sense 
«4 to soy to one's self, " We are up ; 
l^aad are doing well ; — the beautiful 
aat tuween and unheard for want of 
"a a pTDdigious moment when the 




vanity and the virtue can go together. We 
shall nol say how early we write this article, 
lest we should appear inmodegt, and c 
envy and despair. Neither shall v 
huw often we thus get up, or the hour at which 
wB generally rise,— leaving onr readers to hopo 
the best of ns ; in return for which we will try 
to be as little exulted thin morning as the seuKe 
of advantage over our neighboura will |>om)it, 
aiid not despise them — a great stretch for an 
uncommon sense of merit. Tlierefor instance 
is C. ,■— hard at it, we would swear ; as fast 
asleep as a churrh : — of what value ore liis 
books now, and his subllvliea, and bis specula- 
tions I as dead, poor man I as if they never 
existed. What proof is there of an immorlsJ 
soul in that face with its eyes shut, and i 
mouth open, and not b word to say for itself, 
any more than the dog's I— And W, there ;— 
what signifies his love for his children and his 
garden, neitber of which he is now alive to, 
though the child-like birds are colling him, 
hopping amidst their songs ; and his breakfast 
would have twice the relisli t — And the L.'s with 
lAfir garden and their music I — the orchard hw 
all the music to itself; they will not arise 
join it, though Nature manifestly intends ci 
certs to be of a morning as well asevening.and 
tile animal Spirits are the first that ore up it 



Then the streets and squares. Very much 
do we fear, that, for want of a proper education 
in these thoughts, the milkman, instead of de- 
spising all these shut-up windows, and the 
sleeping incapables inside, envies them for the 
riches that keep injuring their diaphragms and 
digestions, and that will render their breakfoiat 
not hslfsogoodasbis. "Call you these gentle- 
folks f said a new mud-servuut, in a family of 
our acquaintance, ** why, they get up early in 
the morning- ! — Only make tw a lady, and si 
I wouldn't lie a-bed." 

Seriously speaking, we believe that there is 
not a wholeeomer thing than early rising, i 
one which, if persevered in fora very little while, 
would make a greater difference in the sensations 
of those who suffer from most causes of ill- 
health, particularly the besetting disease of 
these sedentary times, indigestion. Webelievs 
it would supersede the supposed necessity of a 
great deal of nauseous and pemicioua medicine, 
that pretended friend, and ultimately certain 
foe, of all imjiatient stomachs. Its utility in 
other respects evurybody acknQw ledges, though 
few profit by it as they might. Nothing render* 
a nian so completely master of the day before 
him ; ao gets rid of arrears, anticipates the ne- 
cessity of haste, and insures leisure. Sir Walter 
Scott is said to have written all his greatest 
works before breakfast ; he thus also procured 
time for being one of the most social of friends, 
and kind and atteotive of correspondents. ( 
sometimes regrets that experience posses i 
the shape of proverbs, since those who make 
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e of tbcin are apt to have no oilier know- 
ledge, and thus pruoure for theni a worldly 
ebiu'acter of the lowest order. Franklin did 
them nu good, in Ihie respect, hy crowding 
them togetlior iu "Poor Ricliard'a Almanack)" 
and Cervantefl intimated Ibe coiunioa-place 
abuse into which theywL-re turning, by putting 
tliem into the mouth of Bauvho Panza. Swift 
completed the ruin of somi! of thorn, in this 
eountrjr, by mingling them with the alip-Elap of 
hia "Polite Conversation," — a Tory libel on the 
talk of the upper ranks, to which nothing irom- 
parable is to be found in the Whig or Iladical 
objections of modem limes. Yet, for the must 
part, proverbs are equally true and generous ; 
and there is n« much profit for others oh for a 
man's self in believing tliat " Early tu bed and 
early to rise, will make a man bealtbyi and 
wvoltliy, and wise ;" for the voluntary early 
riser is seldom one who is insensible to the 
beauty na well as the nsesof thespriug of day ; 
and iu becoming healthy and wise, as well as 
rich, he becomes good-humoured and oonude- 
rate, and is disposed to make a handfutme use 
of the weaitli he acquires. Mere saving and 
sparing (which is the> ugliest way to wealth) 
permits a man to lie in bed as long as most 
other people, especially in winter, when he 
saves fire by it; but agallant acquisition should 
be as stirring in this respect, as it is in others, 
and thus render its riuhes a comfort to it, in- 
stead of a means of unhealthy care, and a pre- 
paration for disappointment. How many rich 
a do we not see jaundiced and worn, not wilb 
necessary care but superfluous, and secretly 
cursing their riches, as if it were (he fault of 
the money itself, and not of the bad manage- 
ment of their healUi 1 These poor, unhappy, 
rich people, come at length to hug theirmaney 
it of a sort of spleen and envy at the luckier 
and less miserable poverty that wants it, and 
thus lend the lives of dogs in the manger, and 
arealmost tempted to hang themselves: whereas, 
if they could purity the current of their blood a 
little, which, perhaps, they might do by early 
'ng alone, without a penny for pliysic, they 
miglit find themselves growing more patient, 
more cheerful, more liberal, and be astonished 
and deliglitcd at receiving the praises of the 
community for their public spirit, and their 
patronage of noble institutions. Oh, if we 
could but get half London np at an earlier 
hour, how they, and our colleges and universi- 
ties, and royal academies, &c., would all take a 
■tart together; and how the quack advertise- 
ils in the newspapers would diminish ! 
lut we must not pretend, meanwhile, to be 
'B virtuous ourselves than frml teachers are 
to be. The truth is, that lying in bed ie so 
injurious to our particular stuta of health, that 
we are eartyrisers in self-defence ; and we were 
not always such i so that we are qualified to 
speak to both sides of the question. And a^ to 
ir present article, it is awing to a relapse ! and 



we fear is a very dull one in consequence ; for 
wc are obliged to h<^n it earlier than nsni 
cOHHequonce of being late. We shall eonclude 
it with the sprightliest testimony we can call to 
mind in favour of early rising, which is that of 
James the First, the royal poet of Scotland, a 
worthy disciple of Chancer, who, when ho w 
kept in unjust captivity during his jonth by 
Henry the Fourth, fell in love with his fuhuv 
excellent queen, in consequence of seeing her 
through hiaprison windows walking in a garden 
at break of day, as Palamon and Arcite did 
Emilia ; which caused him to exclaim, in word* 
that might be often quoted by others uuC of 
gratitude to the same hour, though on a dif- 

Eiirly u da;. Ob happ; eierclv. 



IX.— BREAKFAST IN SUMMER. 
" BsEAar AST in Summer I " cries a reader, in 
some narrow street in a city : " that meai 
supjiosc, a breakfast out of doors, among ti 
or, at least, in some fine breakfast -room, looking 
upon a lawn, or into a conservatory. I have 
no such breakfast-room ; the article is not 
written for me. However, let us see whi 
says : — let us see whether, according to 
friend's recipe, 



By Ihlnking of 






Nay letua do him justice too. Fancy iaagooA 
thing, tliuugh pheasant may be hotter. Coma, 
let us see what he says ;— let us look at hi* 
Barmecide breakfast ; — at all the good thing* 
I am to cat and drink without tasting them," 

l-^Uer. Header, thou art one of the right 
sort. — Thy fancy is large, though thy street b« 
narrow. In one thing only do we find tl 
deficient. Tliy faith is not perfect. 

litaJrr, How I Am I not prepared to e^, . 
what I cannot have t And do 1 not know Uw 
Barmecide 1 Am I not a reader of thi- Ai» 
Nights, — a willing visitor of that facetious ftt- 
sonage, who set the imaginary feast before the 
poor hungry devil Shacabao, and made him 
drunk with invisible wine, till, in the retributiTa 
intoxication of the humour, mine host got hT 
ears boxed I 

Editor. Hallo — what is that youoreHyisB 
— Oh you "intend nothing pcrsooal." Wet 
it is luckily added ; for, look you — we shoal 
otherwise have " heaped coals of fire on yoti 
head." The want of faith we complain of M 
not the want of faith in books and fanciei^ hnl 
in us and our intentions towards tbyself [ Ht 1 
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how earnest thou to snppose that we intended 
omitting thy breakfast, — thy unsophisticated 
cop of bohea, and most respectable bread and 
batter f Why, it is of and to snch breakfasts, 
that we write most. The others, unless their 
refinement be of the true, universal sort, might 
fancy they could do without us ; whereas those 
that really can do so, are not unwilling to give 
us reception, for sympathy's sake, if for nothing 
rise. To enjoy is to reciprocate. We have 
the honour (in this our paper person) of appear- 
ing at some of the most refined breakfast-tables 
in the kingdom, some of these being at the 
Mme time the richest, and some the poorest, 
that epicure could seek or eschew ; that is to 
ny, unintellectual epicure ; and when such a 
man is found at either, we venture to affirm 
that he misses the best things to be found near 
lum. It does not become us to name names ; 
Imt we may illustrate the matter by saying, 
that» had it been written forty years bacl^ we 
Itave good reason to think that the intentions 
of this our set of essajrs would have procured it 
DO contemptuous welcome at the breakfast- 
table of Fox with his lords about him, or Bums 
with his ^bonnie Jeanie" at his side. Porce- 
lain, or potter's-clay, silver or pewter, potted 
raeata^ oatmeal, or bacon, are all one to us, pro- 
vided there is a good appetite, and a desire to 
adb tft« fteir ^whoA t« before m$. Without that, 
who would breakfast with the richest of fools ! 
And with it, who that knows the relish of wit 
aad good-humour, would not sit down to the 
homblest hxe with inspired poverty ! 

Now tke art of making the bed tf wkift it before U8^ 
(not in fo f ge tfu lness of social advancement, but 
in eneoiingement of it, and in aid of the requi- 
site activity or patience,as thecase mayrequire,) 
none of the main objects of this publication ; 
and as thecommoner breakfast seems to require 
it most, it is to such tables the present paper is 
duefly addressed, — always supposing that the 
brealdaster is of an intelligent sort ; and 
not without a hope of suggesting a pleasant 
ftney or so to the richest tables tliat may want 
it. And there are too many such ! — perhaps 
beeause the table has too many ** good things " 
onitalready, — too much potted gout,and twelve- 
riiilling irritability. 

Few people, rich or poor, make the most of 
what they possess. In their anxiety to increase 
the amount of the means for future enjoyment, 
they are too apt to lose sight of the capability 
of tJiem for present. Above aU, they overlook 
the thousand helps to enjoyment which lie 
round about them, free to everybody, and ob- 
tainable by the very willingness to be pleased, 
assisted by that fancy and imagination which 
nature has bestowed, more or less, upon all 
human beings. Some miscalled Utilitarians, 
incapable of their own master's doctrine, may 
affect to undervalue fancy and imagination, as 
though they were not constituent properties of 
the hnman mind, and as if they themselves, 



the mistakers, did not enjoy even what they 
do by their very assistance I Why they have 
fancies for this or that tea-cup, this or that coat, 
this or that pretty face ! They get handsome 
wives, when they can, as well as other people, 
and when plain ones would be quite as ''useful \** 
How is that f They pretend to admire the green 
fields, the blue sky, and would be ashamed to 
be insensible to the merits of the flowers. How 
can they take upon them to say where the pre- 
cise line should be drawn, and at what point it 
is we are to cease turning these perceptions of 
pleasure and elegance to account I 

The first requisite towards enjoying a break- 
fast, or anything else, is the willingness to be 
pleased ; and the greatest proof and security of 
this willingness, is the willingness to please 
others. •* Better" (says a venerable text) ** is 
a dinner of herbs, where peace is, than a stalled 
ox with contention.** Many a breakfast, that 
has every other means of enjoyment, is turned 
to bitterness, by unwilling discordant looks, 
perhaps to the great misery of some persons 
present, who would give and receive happiness, 
if at any other table. Now breakfast is a fore- 
taste of the whole day. Spoil that, and we 
probably spoil all. Begin it well, and if we are 
not very silly or ill-taught persons indeed, and 
at the mercy of every petty impulse of anger 
and offence, we in all probability make the rest 
of the day worthy of it. These petty impulses 
are apt to produce great miseries. And the 
most provoking part of the business is, that for 
wantof better teaching, or of a little forethought, 
or imagination, they are sometimes indulged in 
by people of good hearts, who would be ready 
to tear their hair for anguish, if they saw you 
wounded or in a fit, and yet will make your 
days a heap of wretchedness, by the eternal 
repetition of these absurdities. 

It being premised then that persons must 
come to breakfast without faces sour enough 
to turn the milk, (and we begin to think tluit 
our cautions on this head are unnecessary to 
such readers as are likely to patronise us) 
we have to inform the most unpretending 
breakfaster — the man the least capable of potted 
meats,* partridges, or preserves, — that in the 
commonest tea-equipage and fare which is set 
upon his board, he possesses a treasure of plea- 
sant thoughts ; and that if he can command 
but the addition of a flower, or a green bough, 
or a book, he may add to them a visible grace 
and luxury, such as the richest wits in the 
nation would respect. 

** True taste," says one of these very persons, 
(Mr. Rogers, in his notes to a poem,) '' is an 
excellent economist. She delights in producing 
great effects by small means." This maxim 
holds good, we see, even amidst the costliest 
elegancies ; how much more is it precious to 
those whose means are of necessity small, while 
their hearts are large { Suppose the reader is 
forced to bo an economist, and to have nothing 
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on his breakfast table but plain tea and bread 
and batter. Well ; he is not forced also to be 
sordid, or wretched, or without fancy, love, or 
intelligence. Neither are his tea-cups forced 
to be ill shaped, nor his bread and butter ill 
cut, nor his table-cloth dirty : and shapeliness 
and cleanliness are in themselves elegancies, 
and of no mean order. The spirit of idl other 
elegance is in them, — that of sclectness,— of 
the superiority to what is unfit and superfluous. 
Besides, a breakfast of this kind is the prefer- 
ence, or good old custom, of thousands who 
could afford a richer one. It may be called 
the staple breakfast of England ; and he who 
cannot make an excellent meal of it, would be 
in no very good way with the luxuries of a 
George the Fourth, still less with the robust 
meats of a huntsman. Delicate appetites may 
reasonably be stimulated a little, till regularity 
and exercise put them in better order; and 
nothing is to be said against the innocencies of 
honeys and marmalades. But strong meats of 
a morning are only for those who taJcc strong 
exercise, or who have made up their minds to 
defy the chances of gout and corpulence, or the 
undermining pre-digestion of pill-taking. 

If the man of taste is able to choose his mode 
of breakfasting in summer time, he will of 
course invest it with all the natural luxuries 
within his reach. He will liave it in a room, 
looking upon grass and trees, hung with paint- 
ings, and furnished with books. He will sit 
with a beautiful portrait beside him, and the 
air shall breathe freshly into his room, the sun 
shall colour the foliage at his window, and 
shine betwixt their chequering shadows upon 
the table ; and the bee shall come to partake 
the honey he has made for him. 

But suppose that a man capable of relishing 
all these good things does not possess one of 
them,— at least can command none that require 
riches. Nay, suppose him destitute of every- 
thing but the plainest fare, in the plainest 
room, and in the least accommodating part of 
the city. What does he do ! Or what, upon 
reflection, may he be led to do f Why, his taste 
will have recourse to its own natural and 
acquired riches, and make the utmost it can 
out of the materials before it. It will show 
itself superior to that of thousands of ignorant 
rich men, and make its good-will and its know- 
ledge open sources of entertainment to him 
unknown to treasures which they want the wit 
to unlock. Be willing to be pleased, and 
the power will come. Be a reader, getting all 
the information you can ; and every fresh 
information will paint some common-place 
article for you with brightness. Such a man 
as we have described wiU soon leam not to look 
upon the, commonest table or chair without 
deriving pleasure from its shape or shape- 
ability ; nor on the cheapest and most ordinary 
tea-cup, without increasiiig that gratification 
with fifty amusing recollections of books and 



plants and colours, and strange birds, and the 
quaint domesticities of the Chinese. 

For instance, if he breakfasts in a room of 
the kind just mentioned, (which is putting the 
case as strongly as we can, and implies aU the 
g^reater comforts that can be drawn ftx>m ntu- 
ations of a better kind,) he will select the 
snuggest or least cheerless part of the room, to 
set his table in. If he can catch a glimpse of a 
tree from any part of a window, (and a great 
many more such glimpses are to be had in the 
city than people would suppose) he will plant 
his chair, if possible, within view of it ; or if 
no tree is to be had, perhaps the morning mm 
comes into his room, and he will contrive that 
his table shall have a slice of that. He will 
not be unamused even with the Jack-o'-lantem 
which strikes up to the ceiling, and danoea 
with the stirring of his tea, glancing and 
twinkling like some chuckling elfin eye, or 
reminding him of some wit making hia bril- 
liant reflections, and casting a light upon 
common-places. The sun is ever beautiful and 
noble, and brings a cheerfulness out of heaven 
itself into the humblest apartment^if we have 
but the spirit to welcome it. 

But if we have neither tree nor son, and 
nobody with us to make amends, suppose it 
winter time, and that we have a fire. This it 
sun and company too, and such an associate as 
will either talk with us, if we choose to hear it : 
or leave us alone, and give us comfort unheard. 
It is now summer time, however, and we had 
better reserve our talk of fires for cold 
weather. Our present object is rather to point 
out some new modes of nuiking the bat of 
imaginary wants, than to dilate upon luxiiries 
recognised by all. 

Suppose then, that neither a fire, the great 
friend in-doors, nor sunshine, the great friend 
out-of-doors, be found with us in our breslrfast 
room, — that we could neither receive pleasure 
from the one, if we had it, nor can command 
a room into which the other makes its way^— 
what ornament is there^ — what supply of Ughi 
or beauty could we discover, at once exquisite 
and cheap, — that should' furnish our humble 
board with a grace, precious in the eyes of the 
most intelligent among the rich ! Flower*. — 
Set flowers on your table, a whole nosegay if 
you can getiti — or but'two or three, — or a sii^gle 
flower, — a rose, a pink, nay a daisy. Bring a 
few daisies and butter-cups from your last fidd 
walk, and keep thejn alive in a little water ; 
ay, preserve but a bunch of clover, or a hand- 
ful of flowering grass, one of the most elegant 
as well as cheap of nature's productionsj- ■ and 
you have something on your table that reminds 
you of the beauties of Good's creation, and gives 
you a link with the poets and sages that naTe 
done it most honour. Put but a rose^ or a Kly, 
or a violet, on your table, and you oad Laid 
Bacon have a custom in common ; for thai 
great and wise man was in the habit of 
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the flowers in season set upon his table, — 
morning, we believe, noon, and night ; that is to 
lay, at all his meals ; for dinner, in his time, 
was taken at noon ; and why should he not 
have flowers at all his meals, seeing that they 
were growing all day f Now here is a fashion 
that shall last you for ever, if you please ; never 
changing with silks, and velvets, and silver 
forks, nor dependent upon the caprice of some 
fine gentleman or lady, who have nothing but 
caprice and change to give them importance 
tnd a sensation. The fashion of the garments 
of heaven and earth endures for ever, and you 
j may adorn your table with specimens of their 
drapery, — with flowers out of the fields, and 
golden beams out of the blue ether. 

Flowers on a morning table are specially 
mitaUe to the time. They look like the happy 
wakening of the creation ; they bring the per- 
fames of the breath of nature into your room ; 
thcjseem the representations and embodiments 
of the very smiles of your home, the graces of 
its good-morrow, proofs that some intellectual 

I beauty is in ourselves, or those about us ; some 
house Aurora (if we are so lucky as to have 
nch a companion) helping to strew our life with 
' iweets, or in ourselves some masculine mildness 
not unworthy to possess such a companion^ or 
ottlikely to gain her. 

Even a few leaves, if we can get no flowers, 
are flir better than no such ornament, — a branch 
from the next tree, or the next herb-market, 
or some twigs that have been plucked from a 
flowering hedge. They are often, nay alwa3rs, 
beantifiu, particularly in spring, when their 
green ia tenderest. The first new boughs in 
I spring, plncked and put into a water-bottle, 
have often an eifect that may compete with 
: flowers themselves, considering their novelty ; 
andi 



LasTM would bs oonnted flowen, if esrth bad none. 

(TTiere ia a verse for the reader, and not a bad 
I one, considering its truth.) We often have 
Tines (such as they are, — better than none) 
growing upon the walls of our city houses, — or 
clematis^ or jessamine, — perhaps ivy on a bit of 
an old garden-wall, or a tree in a court. We 
should pluck a sprig of it, and plant it on our 
breakfast table. It would show that the cheap 
degancies of earth, the universal gifts of the 
beauty of nature, are not thrown away ujion 
ua. They shadow prettily over tho clean 
table^oth or the pastoral milk, like a piece of 
nature brought in-doors. Tho tender bodies 
of the young vernal shoots above-mentioned, 
pot into water, might be almost fancied clus- 
tering together with a sort of virgin delicacy, 
like young nymphs, mute-struck, in a fountain. 
Nay, any leaves, not quite faded, look well, as 
a substitute for the want of flowers, — those of 
the common elm, or the plane, or the rough oak, 
especially when it has become gentle with its 
aoom tswels^ or the lime, which is tasseled in a 



more flowery maniior, and has a breath as 
beautiful. Ivy, which is seldom or never 
brought in-doors, greatly deserves to be better 
treated, especially the young shoots of it, which 
point in a most elegant manner over the margin 
of a glass or decanter, seeming to have been 
newly scissared fortli by some fairy hand, or 
by its own invisible <iuaint spirit, as if conscious 
of the tendency within it. Even the green tips 
of the fir-trees, which seem to have been brushed 
by the golden pencil of the sun, when lie re- 
sumes his ])ainting, bring a sort of light and 
vernal joy into a room, in default of brighter 
visitors. But it is not necessary to a loving 
and reflecting spirit to have anything so good 
as those. A bit of elm-tree or poplar would do, 
in the absence of anything rarer. For our 
])arts, as far as ourself alone is concerned, it 
seems to us that we could not be mastered by 
the blackest storm of existence, in the worst 
pass that our pilgrimage could bring us to, as 
long OS we hod shelter over our heads, a table 
with bread and a cup of tea upon it, and a 
single one of these green smiles upon the 
board, to show us that good-natured Nature 
was alive. 

Does any reader misgive himself, and fancy 
that to help himself to such comforts as these 
would bo •* tnfling V* Oh, let him not so con- 
descend to the ignorance of tho jtroud or 
envious. If this were trifling, then was Bacon 
a trifler, then was the great Conde a trifler, and 
the old Republican Ludlow, and all the great 
and good spirits that luive loved flowers, and 
Milton's Adam himself, nay, heaven itself; for 
heaven made these harmless elegancies, and 
blessed them with the universal good-will of 
the wise and innocent. To trifle is not to 
make use of small pleasures for the help and 
refreshment of our duties, but to be incapable 
of that real estimation of cither, which enables 
us the better to appreciate and assist both. 
The same mighty energy which whirls the 
earth round the sun, and crashes the heavens 
with thunderbolts, produces the lilies of the 
valley, and the gentle dew-drops that keep 
them fair. 

To return then to our flowers and our break- 
fast-tabl^ — were time and place so cruel as not 
to grant us even a twig, still there is a last 
resource, and a rich one too, — not quite so 
cheap as the other, but obtainable now-a-days 
by a few pence, and which may be said to 
grow also on the public walls,— a book. We 
read, in old stories, of enchanters who drew 
gardens out of snow, and of touts no bigger 
than a nut-shell, which opened out over a whole 
army. Of a like nature is the magic of a book, — 
a casket, from which you may draw out, at will, 
bowers to sit under, and afiectionate beauties 
to sit by, and have trees, flowers, and an exqui- 
site friend, all at one spell. We see it now 
before us, standing among the cups, edgeways, 
plain-looking, perhaps poor and battered, per- 
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haps bought of some dull huckster in a lane 
for a few pence. On its back we read, in old 
worn-out letters of enchantment, the word 
*^ Milton ;*' and upon opening it^ lo ! we are 
breakfasting forthwith 

Betwixt two aged oaks 



On herbs and other country 

Which the neat-banded Pbillis dreasee, 

in a place which they call " Allegro.** Or the 
word on the back of the casket is '' Pope/* and 
instantly a beauty in a ^ neglig6** makes break- 
fast for us, and we have twenty sylphs instead 
of butterflies, tickling the air round about us, 
and comparing colours with the flowers, or 
pouncing upon the crumbs that threaten to fall 
upon her stomacher. Or ^Thomson'* is the 
magic name ; and a friend still sweeter sits 
beside us, with her eyes on ours, and tells us 
with a pressure on the hand and soft low words, 
that our cup awaits us. Or we cry aloud 
"Theocritus!** plunging into the sweetest 
depths of the country, and lo 1 we breakfast 
down in a thick valley of leaves and brooks 
and the brown summer-time, upon creams and 
honey-combs, the guest of horded Pan and the 
Nymphs ; while at a distance on his mountain- 
top, poor overgrown Polyphemus, tamed and 
made mild with the terrible sweet face of love, 
which has frightened him with a sense of new 
thoughts, and of changes which cannot be, sits 
overshadowing half of the vineyards below 
him ; and with his brow in tears, blows his 
harsh reeds over the sea. 

Such has been many a breakfast of our own, 
dear readers, with poverty on one side of us, 
and these riches on the other. Such must be 
many of yours ; and as far as the riches are 
concerned, such may be all. — But how is this ! 
We have left out the milk, and the bread, 
and the tea itself 1 We must have another 
breakfast with the reader, in order to do them 
justice. 



X.— BREAKFAST CONTINUED.— 

TSA-DRINKING. 

A BREAKFAST-TABLE in the momiug, clean 
and white with its table-cloth, coloured with 
the cups and saucers, and glittering with the 
tea-pot, — is it not a cheerful object, reader t 
And are you not always glad to see it f 

We know not any inanimate sight more 
pleasant, unless it be a very fine painting, or a 
whole abode snugly pitched ; and even then, 
one of the best things to fancy in it, is the 
morning meal. 

The yellow or mellow-coloured butter, 
(which softens the efiect of the other hues,) 
the milk, the bread, the sugar, — all have a 
simple, temperate look, very relishing however 
to a hungry man. Perhaps the morning is 
simny ; at any rate the day is a new one, and 



the hour its freshest; we have been invigo- 
rated by sleep ; the sound of the shaken 
canister prepares us for the fragrant beverage 
that is coming ; in a few minutes it is poured, 
out ; we quaff the odorous refreshment, per* 
haps chatting with dear kindred, or loving 
and laughing with the ^ morning faces" of 
children, — or, if alone, reading one of the 
volumes mentioned in our last, and taking tea» 
book, and bread-and-butter all at once, — no 
^ inelegant*' pleasure, as Sir Walter Soott 
saith of the eating of tarts*^. 

Dear reader, male or female (very dear, if 
the latter), do you know how to make good 
tea! Because if you do not (and we have 
known many otherwise accomplished persons 
fail in that desideratum) here is a recipe for 
you, furnished by a mistress of the art : — 

In the first place, the tea-pot is found bj 
experience to be best, when it is made ii 
metal. But whether metal or ware, take care 
that it be thoroughly clean, and the water 
thoroughly boiling. There should not be a 
leaf of the stale tea left from the last meaL 
The tests of boiling are. various with different 
people; but there can be no nncertainty, if 
the steam come out of the lid of the kettle ; 
and it is best therefore to be sure of that 
evidence. No good tea can be depended upon 
from an urn, because an urn cannot be kept 
boiling ; and water should never be put Qpon 
the tea but in a thoroughly and immediateUf 
boiling state. If it has done boiling, it should 
be made to boil again. Boiling, proportion, and 
attention, are the three magic words of tett* 
making. The water should also be soft, hard 
water being sure to spoil the best tea ; and it 
is advisable to prepare the tea-pot against a 
chill, by letting a small quantity of hot water 
stand in it before you begin ; emptying it out 
of course, when you do so. These premises 
being taken care of, excellent tea may be 
made for one person by putting into the pot 
three teaspoonfuls, and as much water as 
will cover the quantity. Let this stand five 
minutes, and then add as much more as wiQ 
twice fill the cup you are going to use. Leave 
this additional water another five minuteSyand 
then,/rrt putting the sugar and milk into the 
cup, pour out the tea ; making sure to put in 
another cup of boiling water directly. 

Of tea made for a party, a spoonful for each 
and one over must he used, taking care newer 
to drain the tea-poty and slways to add the 



* In hlB Life of Drpden. Original edition, p. 86- "1 
for some time after bis connexion with ttie theatra^ w 
learn, tram a contemporary, that his draas waa plabi at 
least, if not mean, and liis pleasures moderate, though aot 
inelegant. <I remember,' says a corroqwodent of tha 
Gentleman's Bfagazine for 1745, 'plain John Dtyden, 
before be paid his court with success to the great, in oaa 
uniform clothing of Norwidh-druggat. I have eat tarla 
with him and Madam Reeve at the Mulbany'gardsaa 
when our author advanced to a sword and a C3iadf«iix 
wig.'- 
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lite i|iuuitilf of boiling i 






«xi]niBite tea U not pcrtinps the 

llip more green there k in it, 

thi ■«• wboltnome it is'; though 

add* to ttir palBtohteness. And drink- 

cerj hut U a pernicious custom. Green 

li*t Irs niaku op the two causea which 

pprhaps nil the injurious reaulti Btlri- 

tti tea-ilriiihiug. Their united efiectts, 

pcrtleBlar, Km sometimes formidable to the 

I," %aA to ]ienona liable to be kept 

ml D)gbt. ExcelleDt tea may be muAe, 

cious ntKna^inent, of black tea alone ; 

I m iiiK|uc*tionably the moat whutesome. 

a liub; prm is hardly to be omitted- 

•w iuve a cup of tea thas well made, and 

will find it • Ter; different thing from the 

wbicli some call tea, watery at 

_ mod transparent half way down ; or 

•yrvp inlo which some tonvert their lea, 

■ no tea-drinkers, but should take 

for Iheir breakfast ; ur the mere 

of tea, without any due qualification 

ii!r materials, — a thing no better than 

Ua^lfsves, or than those which it is 

** actually served up at dinner, like 

vbeii ten woa first got hold of hy 

in remote country parts, who had not 

•fthewsy of naing it,— a dish of acrid 

In lea, jiroperly so called, yoii 

diglitly taste tlie sugar, be sensible of 

vaaAnnse in the tntlk.snd enjoy at once 

litf, a delicacy. ■ relish, and a fragrance 

Us. llins compounded, it ia at ouee a 

Mid an elegance, and, we believe, 

inDnccot of cordials ; for we think 

can i*y from cuperience, that when tea 

H, it is either from the unmitigated 

Just mentioned, or from its being 

I bnl, — a common and moat pernicious 

Tlui in«de of a man, dear people, is 

ikvtt copper. 

Bm tuod toa, many of yon may say, is dear. 

Tea «f all wnis is a great deal too dear ; but 

•• haia kDvwD very cosily tea turn out poor 

m di» drinking, and comparatively poor tea 

haanse prsfions. Out of very bad tea it ia per- 

" ' " make a good cup ; but skill 

'ainouB fur couTorting ordi- 

MI7 BaMriab iiitii aomcthin^ valuable. And 

it ^aald bv added, that it is better to have 

«l« asp af pood ten, than half-a-dozen of had. 

Va^v^elna we are not for despising the 

of all, if the drinker finds any kind of 

In it, and can procure no better. 
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Aard this brin)^ us to on aitsaciatian of ideas, 

•birfe, hm^mfr common with us at the brenk- 

I, and d'uibtloBS with liundrAls of 

pcofdr, WB never experience without 

J thrai amoiing. Wo allude to China 

tjta CliinBe. The very word ua, so petty. 



BO infantine, bo winking-eyed, ao expressive 
somehow or other of something inespressibly 
minute and satisfied with a little (tw/), reaem- 
btefl the idea one has (perhaps a vet; mistaken 
one) of that extraordinary people, of whom 
Europeans know little or nothing, except that 
they sell us this preparation, bow back again 
our ambassadors, have a language consisting 
only of a few hundred words, gave us Chiaa- 
ware and the stronge pictures on uur tcB-unpa, 
made a certain progress in civilisation long 
before we did, mysteriously stopped at it and 
would go no further, and, if numbers, and the 
customs of " venerable ancestors," ure to curry 
the day, are at once the most populous and the 
most respectable nation on the face of the 
earth. As a population, they certainly are a 
most enormous and wonderful body ; but, as 
individuals, their ceremonies, their trifling 
edicts, their jealousy of foreigners, and their 
tea-Clip representations of themselves (which 
are the only ones popularly known) impress 
us irresistibly with a fancy, that they are a 
people all toddling, little-eyed, little-footed, 
little- bearded, little-minded, quaint, overween- 
ing, pig-tailed, bald-headed, cone-capped or 
pagoda-hatted, having childish hansel and 
temples with bells at every comer and story, 
and shuffling about in blue landscapes, over 
" nine-inch bridges," with little mysteries of 
bell-hung whips in their hands,— a boat, or a 
house, or a tree made of a pattern, being over 
their heads or underneath them (as the case 
may happen), and a bird as large as the boat, 
always having a circular while space to fly 
in. Such are the Chinese of the tea-cuj« 
and the grocera' windows, and partly of Iheir 
own novels too, in which everything seems as 
little as their eyes, little odes, little wine-parlies, 
and a series of little satisfactions. However, 
it must be owned, that fmm these novels one 
gradually acquire* a notion that there is a 
great deal more good sense and even good 
poetry among tliem, than one had fancied from 
the accounts of embassies and the autobio- 
graphical paintings on the China-ware ; and 
this ia the most probable supposition. An 
ancient and great nation, as tdvilised aa they, 
is not likely to be so mnch behind-hand wiUi 
"aa in the art of living, aa our self-complacency 
leads us to imagine. If their contempt of ua 
amounts to the barbarous, perhaps there is a 
greater share of barbarism tlian we susjiect in 
our acorn of them. 

At all events, it becomes us to be grateful 
for their tea. What a cnrious tiling it worn. 
that all of a sudden the remoleet notion of 
the East, otherwise unknown, and foreign to 
all our habits, should convey to us a domestic 
custom, which changed the face of our morn- 
ing refreshments j and that, instead of ale and 
meat, or wine, all the polite pari of F^igland 
should be drinking a Chiuesf' infusion, and 
setting up earthen- ware in their houses, paiatod 
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with preposterons Hccneiy ! Wesballnotspeak 
coDtemptuouBly, for our parts, of any euch 
chaiigeB in tbe history of b, nation's habila, any 
more than of the cUangei of the wind, wltich 
nonr conips from the west, and now trom the 
east, doubtless for some good purpose. It 
may be noted, that the iutrodoction of leo- 
d rink ing followed the diffusion of books among 
us, and tbe growth of more sedetitary modes 
of life. The breakfasters upon cold beef and 
" coot tankarda," were an aelive, horse-riding 
generation. Tca-drinkiug times ore more 
in-door, given to reading, and are riders In 
carrii^es, or manufaeturera nt tbe loom or tbe 
steam-engine. It may be taken as an axiom, 
— the more sedentary, the more tea-drinking. 
The conjunction is not tbe best in the world ; 
but it is natural, till something better be found. 
Tea-dritiking ia better than dram-drinking ; a 
praeltce wh[ch,if our memory does not deceive 
us, wag creeping in among the politest and 
even the fairest circles, during tbe tnmsLtion 
from ales to teas. When the Ute Mr. Hazlitt, 
by an effort worthy of bim, suddenly left off 
the stiff glasses of bran dy-and- water, by which 
be bad been tempted to prop up his disappoint- 
inents, or mCber to loosen his tongue at the 
plenaoJit hour of supper, he took to tea-drink- 
ing; and it must be owned, whs latterly tempted 
to make himself as much ameods as be could 
for his loss of excitement, in the quantity be 
allowed himself ; bnt it left his mind free Co 
exercise its powers ;— it " kept," as Waller 
tieautifully says of it, 

not, to be sure, the quantity, but the tea itself, 
compared with the other drink. The prince 
of tea-drinkers was l>r. Johnson, one of the 
most sedentary of men, and tlie most unhealthy. 
It is to be feared his quantity suited him still 
worse ; though the cups, of which we hewHUch 
multitudinous stories about him, were very 
small in his time. It was he that wrote, or 
rather effaied, the humorous request for tea, 
in ridicule of the style of the old ballads 
(things, be it said without irreverenoe, whieh 
he did not understand so well as " bis cups"). 
Tbe verses were estempore, and addressed to 
Mrs. Tbrsle :— 



Now this is among the pleasures of reading 
and reflecting men over their breakfast, or on 
any other oceaaion. The sight of what is a 
tiresome nothing to others, sliall suggest to 
them s hundred agreeable recollections and 
speculations. There is a lea-cup, for example. 



" Well, what is a tea-cup !" a simpleton might 
cry;— "it holds my tea — that's all." Y«s, 
that's all to you and your poverly-slticken 
brain ; we hope you are rich and proapennia, 
to make up for it as well as you can. But to 
the right tea-drinker, the cup, we tee, contaiaa 
not only recollections of eminent brethren of 
the bohea, but the whole Chinese nation, with 
all its history. Lord Macartney included ; naj, 
for that matter, Ariosto and bis befttitifOl 
story of Angcdica and Medora ; for Angelica 
was a Chinese ; and then collaterally come in, 
the Chinese neighbours and conquerors from 
Tortary, with Chnuccr'a 

—Starr dT Camlinidiui bald, 

and (he travels of Marco Polo and othen, and 
the Jesuit missionaries, and the Japanese with 
our friend Golownin, and the Loo Choo people^ 
and Confucius, whom Voltaire (to show hii 
learning) delights to call by his proper native 
appellation of Kong.foo-tsee (reminding us trf 
Congo tea) ; and ibcn we havo the Chineso 
Tales, and Goldsmith's Citixen of the World, 
and Goldsmith brings you back to Johnson 
again and the tes-drinkings of old times j an4 
then we have the Rape of the Lock before tii 
with Belinda at breakfast, and Lady Wartloy 
Mootugue's tea-table eclogue, and the domcMic 
pictures in the Tatler and Spectator, with the 
passions existing in those times for china-war^ 
and Horace Wolpole, who was an old woman 
in that respect ; and, in short, a thousand other 
memories, grave and gay, poetical and prosaical, 
all ready to wait upon anybody who chooaes ta 
read books, like spirits at the command of tin 
book-readers of old, who, for the advantages 
they had over the rest of the world, |^l the 
title of Magicians. 

Yea, pleasant and rich is thy sight, little te»> 
cup (large though, at breakfast) round, imootlt, 
and coloured ; — composed of delicate earth, — 
like tbe earth, producing flowers, and birdsi 
and men ; and containing within thee thy 
Ijillipution ocean, which we, after sending nor 
faney sailing over it, past islands of foam called 
" sixpences," and mysterious bubblee from 
below, will, giant-like, engulf; — 

But hold — there's a &y in. 

Now why could not this inconsiderate 
monster of the air be content with the whole 
space of the heavens round about him, but he 
must needs plunge into this scalding pool I 
Did be scent the sugarl or was it a foscioatioD 
of terror from tbe heat t "lUdst thoa my 
tliree kingdoms to range in," said Jamea tlie 
First to a fly, "and yet must needs get tiiMi 
my eye V It was a good-natured speech.aiKi a 
natural. It shows that the monarch did his 
best to get the fly out again ; nt least we hope 
BO ; and therefore we follow the royal exom^ 
in extricating the little winged wretrfi, who 
has struggled hard with his unavailing pinioni^ 
aud become drenched and lax with the soaking. 
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■ «a the 1I17 clean cluth. la be dead t 
th* tea waa not no liul as wo mipposcd 
•V )■" gi<'™ * hMvc of himeelf Torwurd ; 
•doBVDun io dmg a leg up, lljen an- 
liMa nlvpa, and ainke dawn, (mlunitfd 
n'borov with wat^rinrtu ; and assuredly, 
i« tnmuM Koul of hini, he agha (if fliea 
— whicli w« tliink thej mnstdorametimM, 
r attempiing in vftin, for half-an-hour, to 
*' ~ uf^ti a |Mui« of glass). Ilawever, his 
a mucli mixed willi joy, as fright and 
•Bat and a Lorritile hot bath can let 
i the heat has not been too much for 
imilAT nae would liave been worao 
" na with oar Seahy bodies ; — for see ! 
g liiiDRvIf along Iht> dry cloth, he 
rlj on hia leg* ; lie smuothes himself, like 
tcrt vtlfl side, then the other, only with 
s 'mxtBiI of bis tongne ; then nibs the 
tfanr, partly to diacDgage llieni of their 
ftod ptrtly H8 if he congratuhited 
a hia «»cape ; luid now, finally, open- 
wings (beautiful privilege I for all 
»er|it the bat's, ieem beaiitifal, and a 
, and fit fur ravy) be ia off again into 
s if nothing had hiipponed. 
I way forget it, being an inconnderate 
' "r fly : fcut it is to ua, be it remembered 
mudcnee, thai he owes all which he 
to enjoy. Ilia suclions of nigar, 
•1 bis dauces on the window, his 
y*a. tbf whole llouse of Fly, us far 
imda on liim their ancestor, will be 
•■. We buve been liia providence, 
lian angel, tho invisible being that 
feim without his knowing it. What 
r add, reailiT I Wilt thou laugh, or 
dU and colilent, — humble, and yet in 
It |a«nd wiihal, and not consider it as 
■oining meeting of ideas in these our 
^xed and rvHective pupera,^ — if we argue 
miMl ftii'S tu rescued human beings. 
I.e. „yfi,.ii to hope, that in the midst 
n<l.'aTaurs of such of us as 
'li fault or misfortune, 

k down with a helping 

' , .1111! tliiii what it in humane 
iDi- iiiiiii, it is divine to do in that 



XL— BREAKFAST CONCLUDED. 

TU, 4>Il COVrEE, HILK, DUUU, (iC. 

Wc havn aaid nothing of coffee and rhoco- 
rta at broakfast. thongh a good example bus 
^n set na in that rmpect in the pleasant 
^nvflfr. IKIsraeli. WecunAned our»elveB 
> MM, boraune it is the stapio drink. A 
' Mp ralTcv, bowevrr, or intilntion of it, has 
■ too of t«x with many ; 'and the poor 
r thnr ** mffee houses," as the rich 
BVr. We.aay "u«d," because cofioe- 
In «nch ptaves among the rich is fast 



going out, in consequence of the later hours of 
dinner and the attractions of the ctub-hnuses. 
Coffee, like tea. used to form a refreshment by 
itBelf.saine hours after dinner. It is now taken 
as a digester, right upon that meal or the n 
and sometimes does not even close it ; for the 
digester itself is digested bjaliqueur of some 
sort, called a, riaiK-eafi (cuffee-cbaser.) Wo 
do not, however, pretejid to be learned in these 
mailers. If we find ourselves at a rich table, 
it is but as a stranger in the land, to all but it 
humanities. A custom may change next year, 
and find us as ignorant of it, Hs tbe footman is 
otherwise*. 

As we claim the familiar intimacy of the 
reoderinthisourmo^tprivate-public miscellany, 
and have hud it cordially responded to by fair 
and brown (who will not crj out asa critic 
against Montaigne, for saying he liked sherry, 
'■ Who the devil cores whether he liked sherry 
ur not i"), we shall venture to observe in con 
nient upon the thousand inatidiUi remarks 
this question which we luar on all sidea of ns, 
that for our parts we like coffee better than 
tea, for tbe taste, but tea " for a constancy." 
And one after the other makes a "pretty" 
variety (as Dr. Johnson, or Mr. Tepya, would 
phrase it). To be perfect in point of relish (we 
do not say of wholesomenesa) coffee should be 
etrong, and hot, with little sugar and milk. In 
the Kaat they drink it without either ; which, 
we ahould think, mnat be intolerable to 
palates that do not begin with it in diildhood, 
or are not in want of as severe stimulants a* 
those of sailors (though by the way, wo under- 
Bland that tobacco-chewing is coming into 
fashion I) It has been dnuik after thia mode in 
some parts of Europe ; but the public have 
nowhere (wc believe) adopted it. The favourite 
way of taking it as a meal, abroad, is with a 
great su|)«rflnity of milk, — very properly called 
ill France, Cafi-a-a-lail, Coffee (0 ik milk. One 
of the pleasures wc receive in drinking cuffoe is, 
that, being the nnivcrsal drink in the Eas^ 
it reminds of that region of the Arabian 
Nights; as smoking does, for the same reason : 
though neither of these refreshments, which 
arc now identilied with Oriental manners, is to | 
be found in tlut enchanting work. They had | 
not been discovered when it was written. The 
drink was sherbet, and its accompanimcnls 
cakes and fruit. One can hardly fancy, what 
a Turk or a Persian could have done without 
coffee and a pipe, any more than the English 
ladiea and gentlemen before the civil wars. 
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without tea for breakfast. As for chocolate, 
its richness, if made good, renders it rather a 
food than a drink. Linnseus seems to have 
been fond of it ; for it was he, we believe, who 
gave it its generic name of Theobroma, or food 
of the gods. It is said to be extremely nourish- 
ing*, but heavy for weak stomachs. Cocoa 
(cacao) is a lighter kind of it, made of the shell 
instead of the nut. They make German flutes of 
the wood of the chocolate-tree. An Italian wit 
who flourished when tea, coffee, and chocolate 
had not long been introduced into his country, 
treats them all three with gi^&at contempt, and 
no less humour ; — 

Non fla gik, che U Cloocolatte 

T'adopraad, ovrero il T^ : 

Medicine oosi fatte 

Non saran giammai per me. 

Beverei prima il veleno, 

Cbe an bicchier che foaae pieno 

Del amam e reo Caff^. 

CoU tra gli Arabi 

E tra 1 Glannisseri 

Liquor s) osUoo, 

Bi nero e torbido, 

OH scbiavi ingollina 

Qiii nel Tartaro, 

Giii nell' Erebo, 

L'empie Belidi rinventarono* 

E Teaifone, e Taltre Fmie. 

A Proserpina il minlstraxono. 

E Be in Asia il Musulmanno 

Be lo cionca a precipizio, 

Mostra aver poco giudizlo. 

Rxoi. Baceo in Toteana* 

Talk of Chocolate ! Talk of Tea I 

Medicines made, ye Gods, as they are. 

Are no medicines made for me ! 

I would sooner take to poison 

Than a single cup set eyes on 

Of that bitter and guilty stuff ye 

Talk of by the name of Coffee. 

Let the Arabs and the Turks 

Count it *mong8t their cruel worka 

Foe of mankind, black and tnrbid» 

Let the throats of slares absorb it. 

Down in Tartarus, 

Down in Erebus, 

"Twas the detestable Fiftyf inTented it ; 

The Furies then took it. 

To grind and to cook it. 

And to Proserpina all three presented it. 

If the Mussulman in Asia 

Doats on a beverage so unseemly, 

I differ with the man extremely. 

These vituperations, however, are put into the 
mouth of the god of wine ; who may justly 
have resented the introduction of 

•« the cups 
Which cheer but not inebriate." 

* ** An acquaintance, on whose veracity we can rely," 
says Bfr. Phillips, in his History of Fruits, ** informed us, 
that during the retreat of Napoleon's army from the North 
he fortunately had a small quantity of little chocolate 
cakes in his pocket, which preserved the life of himself and 
a friend for several days, when they oould procure no 
other food whatever, and many of their brother officers 
perished for want.**— P^nwartum BHUmnieum, or His- 
torical and Botanical Account of Fruits known in Oreat 
Britain. Third Edition, p. 07. Colbum. 

t The daughtov of Danaus, who killed their husbands. 



Chocolate is a common refreshment in Italy, in 
a solid shape. The pastry-cooks sell sweet- 
meats of it, wrapped up in little papers with 
printed mottos, containing some couplet of 
humour or gallantry. They have made their 
appearance of late years in England, owing, we 
believe, to the patronage of George the Fourth, 
who is said to have given an order to a Paris 
manufacturer, to the value of £500. 

Off, ye inferior goods, ye comparative sophis- 
tications, perhaps fleeting fashions, and let ns 
bethink ourselves of the everlasting virtues of 
beautiful milk and bread I 

<^Milk," says a venerable text, ^ is fit for 
children.*' It is too often unfit for men, not 
because their stomachs are stronger than those 
of children, but because they are weakor. 
Causes of various sorts, sorrow, too much think- 
ing, dissipation, shall render a man unable to 
digest the good wholesome milk-bowl, that de- 
lighted him when a child. He must content 
himself with his experience, and with turning 
it to the best accoimt, especially for others. A 
child over a milk-bowl is a pleasant object. 
He seems to belong to everything that is young 
and innocent, — the morning, the fields, the 
dairies. And no fear of indigestion has he, nor 
of a spoiled complexion. He does not sit op 
till twelve at night ; nor is a beauty tight-lacing 
herself ; nor does he suspend his stomach in 
breathlessness, with writing ** articles," and 
thinking of good and evil. 

Pleasant object also, nevertheless, is the 
milk-jug to the grown man, whether sick or 
well, provided he have ** an eye.'* White milk 
in a white jug, or cream in a cream-coloured, 
presents one of these sympathies of colour, 
which are sometimes of higher taste than any 
contrast, however delicate. Dmmmond o£ 
Hawthomden has hit it, with a relishing 
pencil : — 

In petticoat of green 

With hair about her eine*, 

PhillU. beneath an oak. 

Sat milking her fair flock : 

'Mongst that sweet-strained moisture (rare delight) 

Her hand seem'd milk, in mUk it was so whitet* 

Anacreon beautifully compares a finely tinted 
cheek, to milk with roses in it. There is a 
richness of colouring, as well as of substance, 
in the happy scriptural designation of an abun- 
dant country, — ^ A land overflowing with milk 
and honey." Milk and honey suit admirably 
on the breakfast table. Their colours, their 
simplicity, their country associations, all har- 
monise. We have a dairy and a bee-hire 
before us, — the breath of cows, and the buzsing 
over the garden. By the way there is a very 
pretty design in Cooke's edition of Pamell's 
Poems, of a girl milking a cow, by Kirk, a 
young Scotch artist of great promise, who died 

* Fine— ten — Scotdi and old Englidi for epes. 

t See Cunningham's edition of'Drummond, lately pub- 
lished, p. 240. 
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mturclj, uliirh baa wandered to tbi? ten.' 
S «ikI is to be foiiDd on some of the eheapost 
ribcu. VTe happened to meet with it in 
^'"i vtA fell bU our old laodscapes before ub, 
I uesdows, the treeg, and the villftge 
; all which the artist has put into the 
■Kk-grmmd, The faco is not quite bo good on 
th* i«*-«ip aa in the engravinf>. In that, it is 
MBineBtlv beanttfuli—at least in the work now 
a*- We cannot nnswcr for re-printa. 
e of thow^ faces of Bweetn ess and nalural 
■itL, which are to he met with in the 
f( as well 08 highest cioasea, where the 
utl«CO but been genial, and tlie bringing up 
^iarord«nt, Tlie passu;^ iUustroted is the 
f rxatdium of the poet's Eclogue entitled 



la il not better to Ocoiipy the fency with 
— ch nrcoUectiuna as these over a common 
tw al rfm . tJiiui lu bo Umenling that we liave 
mal mn nncfMnmon one I which perhaps also 
«BaM do ns a mischief, and for the gain of a 
bula liclding of the pahUe take health and 
nad tetBper out of ua for the rest of the day. 
Btaidaa, a paJaw unspoilt has a relish of milks 
m4 Uwi, and other simple foods, which a 
Kabob, bot from his muUigalawny and his 
■^rima, would euvy. 

"'«■ kwk opun it us a blessing, for onr parts, 
tkai w» retain a liking for a very crust. We 
••I* educAled at a school, where the food was 
fmrKT lli>ui UiG learning ; but the monks had 
Ii*«l in i(a cloisters, and left us a spring of de- 
IJ em w "ater, Hence wo liave the pleaaure of 
o^yWf > crust of lireod and a draught of 
WMCT lo this day. Oflentimea have we "spoilt 
••ir dinniT." when it has not come up in time, 
with a "hunk" of bread, choosing rather lo 
^oil enr ilinnor than our spirits : and sweel 
hBVB tw«i Ihow mouthfuls of the pure stafl" of 
lit*, and ralisliing of lh« com. To our appre- 
thsre is a sort of rh'iti taste in bread, 
mm lo Ihe colour, and reminding as of 
lilr mitkinpss of the wheat. We have a 
both 'jf Rclf-love and sympathy, with 
ligh[-hi'.irted pkyer in Gil lilas, who 
••al nn^nc ii!<in|r Ihu country rood, dipping 
kto«ratl in ihc Btrcnm. Sorrow had no hold 
iiiiiety-nino out of her hundred 
Carelcsalj along went lie, safe from her 
kaDdlint-.iiihisfreedomfrDinwants. She 
lia*c i>i>L'n^l out of her old den, and 
^vvn Mftuicd at his chant. But he went 
aloa* loD : be had oona lo care for ; which 
was a {■Irasun' also. It would be none to us, 
— <•« lUDf; provided. TTiere are pains, when 
jwK grl heartily anguaiDl^d with (hem, whicli 
wS-vsId* thti rofTsii pleasures. Boaides, we 
MM ail f^t tlimugh our tasks, as manfully and 
r lmiff nllj a« we can ; losing, if possible, no 



iiandsome pleasure by the way, and sustaining 
ourselves by the thought tliat all will be for 
tlie best, provided we do our best for all. It 
is not the existence of pun that spoils the 
relist) of the world ; bnt the not knowing how 
to make the most of pleasures, and thereby 
reducing the pains to their most reasonable 
size and their most useful account. 

You may make a landscape, if you will, out 
of your breakfast- table, better than Sir. Kirk's 
picture. Hero where the bread stands, is its 
father, the field of corn, glowing in the sun, 
cut by the tawny reapers, and preaentinga path 
for lovers. Tlie village-church (where they 
are to he married] is on a leaiy slope on one 
ide ; and on Ihe other is a woody hill, with 
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basin of water, with island lumps of hi 
it, shall be a sea) are onr friends the Chinese, 
picking the leaves of their tea-trees, — a brau- 
Uful plant ; or the Arabs plucking the berries 
nf the coffee-tree, a still more beautiful one, 
with a profusion of white blossoms, and an 
odour tike jessamine. For the sugar (instead 
of a bitterer tliought, not so harmonious to our 
purpose, bat not to he forgotten at due limes) 
you may think of Wallci's Saccharissa*, *o 
named from the Latin word for sugar (saccha- 
rum) a poor compliment to the lady ; but the 
lady shall sweeten the sugar, instead of Ihe 
sugBJ doing honour to the Indy ; and she was 
a very knowing as well ns beautiful woman, 
and saw titrthcr inio love and sweetness than 
the sophisticate court poet ; so she would not 
have him notwithstanding bis sugary verses, 
but married a higher nature. 

Bread, milk, and butter are of venerable 
antiquity. They taste of the morning of the 
world. Jael, to entertain her guest, " brought 
forth butter in a lordly dish." Homer speaks 
of a nation of milk-ealcrs, whom he calls the 
"justesl of men." To "break bread" was 
from time immemorial the Eastern signal of 
hospitality and confidence. We need not add 
reasons for respecting it, still morv revprend. 
Bread is the "staff of life" throughout the 
greater part of the civilised world ; and so 
accordant is its toate with the human palate, 
that nature, in some places, seems to have 
grown it ready-made on purpoH', in the shape 
of the Bread Fruit Tr«e. There is also a milk- 
tree ; but we nowhere hnd a camiferous, or 
flesh-hearing tree ; nor has the city yet boen 
« SuccbuliK wv Lsd]rt)orDUij6lJii*]r.df Eb»fi«iitssJ 
truly nablefuiillrnr Ills SidDcra. eb> murled ■ ilDccn. 
■IhDlloiislr, md conn^coiu tnsn, Rolwrt fpcnccr. Kkri ct 
SundCTliinil. who wM killEd four jtrtn nflarwirdk, In • 
tiiue tor whlck bathnujbthlinaclf tMund bi quit tb( Sim 
nt ttw •Rmmn he lond. Hn leiinid hutbuil itiu nf Vf 
Hinitbi fimlljr. iBbirDlilio.nuMJnfWiJIaMseBn]- 
ubJB. Lad]' Sundcrlud ukcd talm. In 
not UDsr^tf^l »«>]tEcllcja of bl* 4i 
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discovered in which ^ the pigs run through the 
streets ready roasted, with knives and forks 
stuck in their sides." Civilised nations eat 
meat, but they can also do without it, living 
upon milk, grain, and vegetables alone, as in 
India. None but savages live without those. 
And common breakfasts, without any meat in 
them, have this advantage over others, that 
you can recollect them without any sort 
of doubt or disgust ; nor are their leavings 
offensive to the eye. It is one of the perplex- 
ities of man's present condition, that he is at 
once carnivorous, and has very good reason 
for being so, and relishing hb chop and his 
steak, and yet cannot always reconcile it to 
the rest of his nature. He would fain eat his 
lamb, and pity it too ; which is puzzling. 
However, there are worse perplexities than 
these ; and the lambs lead pleasant flowery 
lives while they do live. Nor could they have 
had this taste of existence, if they were not 
bred for the table. Let us all do our best to 
get the world forward, and we shall see. We 
shall either do away all we think wrong, or see 
better reasons for thinking it right. Mean- 
while, let us dine and breakfast, like good- 
humoured people ; and not ^ quarrel with our 
bread and butter." 



XII.— ANACREON. 

It has been said of ladies when they write 
letters, that they put their minds in their post- 
scripts — let out the real object of their writing, 
as if it were a second thought, or a thing com- 
paratively indifferent. You very often know 
the amount of a man's knowledge of an author 
by the remark he makes on him, afUr he has 
made the one which he thinks proper and 
ctnthorised. As for example, you will mention 
Anacreon to your friend A. in a tone which 
implies that you wish to know his opinion of 
him, and he shall say — 

"Delightful poet, Anacreon — breathes the 
very spirit of love and wine. His Greek is very 
ecuii** 

All the real opinion of this gentleman 
respecting Anacreon lies in what he says in 
these last words. His Greek is easy ; that is, 
our scholar has had less trouble in learning to 
read him tlian with other Greek poets. This 
is all he really thinks or feels about the ** de- 
lightful Anacreon." 

80 with B. You imply a question to B. in 
the same tone, and he answers, ** Anacreon I 
Oh ! a most delightful poet Anacreon — charm- 
ing — all love and wine. The best edition of Atm 
i» Spal^Vs." 

This is all that B. knows of Anacreon's '^love 
and wine." "The best edition of it is 8pa- 
letti's ;" that is to say, Spaletti is the Anacreon 
wine-merchant most in repute. 



80 again with C. as to his knowledge of the 
translations of the " delightful poet." 

" Translations of Anacreon ! Delightful poet 
— too delightful, too natural and peculiar to be 
translated — simplicity — naivete — Fawket^a 
translation is elegant — ^Moore's very elegant 
but diffuse. — Nobody can translate Anacreon* 
Impossible to give any idea of the exquinte 
simplicity of the Greek." 

lliis gentleman has never read Cowley's 
translations from Anacreon ; and if he had, he 
would not have known which part of them 
was truly Anacreontic and which not. He 
makes up his mind that it is impossible to give 
" any idea of the exquisite simplicity of the 
Greek ;" meaning, by that assertion, that he 
himself cannot, and therefore nobody else can. 
His sole idea of Anacreon is, that he is a writer 
famous for certain beauties which it is impos- 
sible to translate. As to supposing that the 
spirit of Anacreon may occasionally be met 
with in poets who have not translated him, and 
that you may thus get an idea of him without 
recurring to the Greek at all, this is what 
never entered his head : for Nature has nothing 
to do with his head ; it is only books ana 
translations. Love, nature, myrtles, roses, 
wine, have existed ever since the days of 
Anacreon ; yet he thinks nobody ever chanced 
to look at these things with the same ey^ 

Thus there is one class of scholars who have 
no idea of Anacreon except that he is easy to 
read ; another, who confine their notions of 
him to a particular edition ; and a third, who 
look upon him as consisting in a certain ele- 
gant impossibility to translate. There are 
more absurdities of pretended scholarship, on 
this and all other writers, which the truly 
learned laugh at, and know to be no scholar- 
ship at all. Our present business is to attempt 
to give some idea of what ikey think and 
feel with regard to Anacreon, and what 
all intelligent men would think and feel, if 
they understood Greek terms for natural im- 
pressions. To be unaffectedly charmed with 
the loveliness of a cheek, and the beauty of a 
flower, are the first steps to a knowledge of 
Anacreon. Those are the grammar of his 
Greek, and pretty nearly the dictionary too. 

Little is known of the life of Anacreon. 
There is reason to believe that he was bom 
among the richer classes ; that he was a visitor 
at the courts of princes; and that, agreeably to 
a genius which was great enough and has 
given enough delight to the world, to warrant 
such a devotion of itself to its enjoyments, he 
kept aloof from the troubles of his time, 'or 
made the best of them, and tempted them to 
spare his door. It may be concluded of him, 
that his existence (so to speak)was passed in a 
garden; for he liv€^d to be old; which in a man 
of his sensibility and indolence, implies a life 
pretty free from care. It is said that he died at 
the age of eighty-five, and was then choked with 
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lays witli the subject, as a goud- 

pUyiwilb children. There 



is a perpetual smile on his face between en- 
thosiasm and levity. He truly likes the objects 
he looks upon (otherwise he could not have 
painted them truly), and he will retain as 
much of his youthful regard for them as ho 
coo. He docs retain much, and he pleasantly 
pretends more. He loves wine, beauty, flowers, 
pictures, seulplures, donees, birds, brooks, kind 
und open natures, everything that con be in- 
dolently enjoyed; not, it must bo confessed, 
with the deepest innermost perception of their 
beauty (which ia more a characteristic of 
modern poetry tlion of ancient, owing to the 
difierenoe of their creeds) but with the most 
elegant uf material perceptions, — of what lies 
in tbe surface and tangibility of objects, — and 
with an admirable exemption from whataoever 
does not belong to them, — from all false taste 
and tbe mixture of impertinences. With re- 
gard to tbe rest, he bad all the sentiment 
which good-nature implies, and nothing more. 

Upon those (wo points of luxury and good 
taste, the character of Anacreon, as a poet, 
wholly turns. He is tho poet of indolent en- 
joyment, in the best possible taste, and with 
the least possible trouble. He will enjoy as 
much as he can, but he will take no more 
pains about it than he can help, not even to 
praise it. He would probably talk about it, 
half tho day long ; for talking would cost him 
nothing, and it is natural to old age; bat 
when he comes to write about it, he will 
say no more than the impulse of the momant 
incites hini to put down, and he will say it in 
the very best manner, both because the truth 
of bis perception requires it, and because an 
affected style and superfluous words would 
give him trouble. He would, it is true, lake 
just so much trouble, if necessary, as should 
make his stylecompletely suitable to his truth; 
and if his poems were not so short, it would be 
difficult to a modem writer to think that they 
could Sow iuto such excessive ease and spirit 
aa they do, if he bad not taken the greatest 
puns to make them. But besides his impulses, 
he bad the habit of a life upon bim. Hence 
tbe compositions of Anacreon are remarkable 
above all others in the world, for being "short 
and sweet." They are the very thing, and 
nothing more, required by the occasion ; for 
the animal spirits, whloh would be natural in 
other men, and might lead them into super- 
fluities, would not be equally so to one, who 
adds the indolence of old age to tbe niceties of 
natural taste : and therefore, as people boast, on 
other occasions, of calling things by their right 
names, and "a spade, a spade," so when Ajbbt 
creou describea a beauty or a banquet, or 
wishes to convey his sense to you of a flower, 
or a grasshopper, or a head of hair, [Am it ia; 
as true and as free from everything foreign to 
it, oi the lijijr iit^f. 

Look at a myrlle-lree, or a hyacinth, inhale 
its fragrance, admire its leaves or blossom, 



then ibut your eyes, and think how exqui- 
sitely the myrtle tree u viat it U, and how 
beautifully unlike everything else, — how pure 
in simple yet cultivated grace. Such is one of 
the odes of Anacreon. 

This may not bo a very scholastic deserip- 
tion i but we wish it to be something better; 
and we write to genial appreheneions. "We 
would have them conceive a taste of Anacrean, 
M they would that of his grapes; and know him 
by bis flavour. 

It must be conceded to one of our would-be 
scholarly friends above mentioned, that there 
is no translation, not even of any one ode of 
Anacreon's, in the Enj^tisU language, which 
gives yon an entirely right notion of it. The 
common-place elegancies of Fawkes (who was 
best when he was humblest, as in his ballad of 
" Dear Tom, this brown jug,") are out of the 
question. They are as bad as lloole's Ariosto. 
Mr. Moore's tmnslafion is masterly of its kind, 
but its kind is not Anacreon's; as he would, 
perhaps, be the first to say, now ; for it was a 
wort of his youth. It is loo oriental, difFiise, 
I and ornamented ; an Anacreon in Persia. The 
best English translations are (hose which Caw- 
I ley has given us, nitliough diffuseness is their 
I faalt also ; but tbcy have more of Anacreon's 
I real animal spirits, and his coDtcntment with 
objects themselves, apart from what he can 
say about them. Cowley is moat in earnest. 
j He thinks most of what his original waslhinking 
and least of what is expected from bis translator. 
We will give a siiecimen of bira presently. 
But it is not to be sapposod that we have no 
j passages in tlie writings of English poets, that 
I convey to an unlearned reader a thorough 
idea of Anacreon. Prose cannot do it, though 
fiir better gometimes as a translation of verse, 
n verse itself, since the tatter may destroy 
the original both in spirit and medium too. 
But prose, u a translation of verse, wants, 
of necessity, that sustained enthusiasm of 
poetry, which presents the [lerpetual charm 
of a triumph over the obstacle of metre, ai^d 
turns it to an accompaniment and a dance. 
Readen, therefore, must not expect a right 
idea of Anacreon from the best prose versions; 
though, keeping in mind their inevitable de- 
ficiencies, they may be of great service and 
pleasure to him, especially if he can superadd 
the vivacity which they want. And ho is 
pretty sure not to meet in tliem with any of 
the impertinences of the translations in verse ; 
that is to say {not to use the word offensively) 
any of the matter which does not bAin-j to the 
original ; for an impertinence, in the literal, 
unoiFensive sense of the word, signifies that 
wliich does not belong to, or form a, port of, 
anything*. 
The following passage about Cupid bathing 



i thli ptprr on Andenion 



otiglultj BddnaKd to 



and pruning his wings under the eyes of a 
weeping heanty (the production either of 
Spenser, or of a friend wortliy of him) appear* 
to us to be thoroughly Anacreontic in on 
respect, and without contradiction; that is t 
8ay,in clearness and delicacy of /ascjr. 
T\M bllndnl archer-boy. llks 1vk« In ilioircr ornin*. 
SattulhiDKofblininn; and Bind the lime did ipeod 

And at Ibuit briBhtcAt 1kud« blm proyned In lorelj i ' 

Milton's address to Slay^moming would have 
been Anacreontic, but fur a certain something 
of heaviness or Btateliness which he has mil 
gled with it, and the dififerential changes of tli 



IT, day'» faarbiniirr. 



Tha Rowcry Mny, uho fmrD bcr gnen l^p Ihmwt 
Tbo yellow cowalLp and tbe pale primnuo. 

The danrdHp of the star, the leading flowery 
May, the green lap, and the straightforward 
simple style of the words, ore all Anacreontic ; 
but tlie measure is loo stalely and serions. The 
poet has instinctively changed it in the lines 
that follow these, which are altogether in the 
taste of our author : 



HI May! Uist 






We will here observe by the way, that Ana- 
creon's measures are always short and dancing. 
One of these somewhat reaemblcs the shorter 
ones of the above poem. 



Every syllable, observe, is pronounced. 



The n's in the second luie of the next ai 
pronounced long, as in the word row. 



There is a poet of the time of Cliarles th« 
First, Qerrick, who is generally called, but on 
little grounds, the English Anacreon, though 
he now and then has no unhappy imitation of 
his manner. We wish we had him by as, to 
give a specimen. There is one brauti^il song 
of his, (which has been exquisitely translated, 
by the way,into Latin, by one of the now leading 
political writers,*) the opening measure of 



l» « pflrlodlml pQblicatloa fa t 
rcTml emlBtAt UrlDf irrltan. 



■ OrU pBbUo oaaj* 




Suckling, a cbanning off-hand writer, who stood 
between the inya of Elizabeth and tlio Stuarts, 

Iud partook of the sentiment of the one and 
Iht levitj'of the other, would have tranelated 
Ajucreon admirably. And liad Anacreon been 
a Cne gentlemaa of the age of Charles the 
Pint, iDstead of an ancient Greek, lie would 
bne written Suckling's ballad on a wedding!;. 
There is a touch in it, describing a. beautiful 
pur of lips, irliich, though perfectly original, 
ia in the highest Anacreontic taste :— 
HcT U|H irprs red, vid diid wu thin, 



Bom* bet had itual II wvl^ 

Beauty, the country, a picture, the taste SJid 
it of honey, are all in that passage. And 
^et Anacreon, in the happy comprehensivelieBS 
* ' ■« word*, has beaten it. The thought has 
He lomewiiat hackneyed since his time, 
the hard, though unavoidable fate of many on 
etqnisite fancy ; yet stated in his simple words, 
and accompanied with an image, the very per- 
fection of eloquence, it may stiU be read with 
w delight. In a direction to a painter 
about » portrait of hii mistress he tells liim to 
|ive her "a Hp like Pttwiaiiim'i," 
PnkAlonDuooD phUemit' 

' The word u somewhat spoilt in English, by 
the very piquancy which time has added to it ; 
because it makes it look less in earnest, too 
much like the common language of gallantry. 
But protoiiiiy literally means caiVttigfaT — asking 
— forcing us, in comman gratitude for our de- 
Lght, to give what is so exquisitely deserved. 
' And in that better sense, the word prtra^ng is 
stiti the right one. 

Shakespeare's serenade in Cynibeline might 
have been written by Anacreon, encept that 
e would have given us some luxurious image 
f A young female, instead of the word "lady." 

Huk. hsrk. Ibis luk it buven'i gnle alngs 

And Pbirbiu -rim ulae, 
Hi* vEcoiU lo wHlflT St tbniQ t^r\agt 

On cbillced fluwen that lias 
And wtnliUif nsry-tiudif btgin 

To ape tlieir goldni ej/is \ 
WItb erprjtbln^ tbat j«Ttt j been , 



'. and fashion, hot i 



Cupia nnii my Cunpa^jw pldyiid 



which Anacreon might have written, bad cards 
existed in his time, llut we have it not b 
to quote. Many passages in Unms's songs are 
Anacreontic, iuasinucb as they are simple, 
enjoying, and full of the elegance of thesen 
but they have more passion than the old 
Greek's, and less of his perfection of grace. 
Anacreon never lajert, but from old age, or the 
want of wine. Burns suffers desperately, and 
as desperately struggles with his suffering, till 
we know not which is the greater, he or his 
passion. There is nothing of thisrobust-handed 
work in the delicate Ionian. Nature is strong 
and sovereign in liitn, but always in accom- 
modating unison with his indolence and old 
age. He says that he is transported, and he 
Is so; but somehow you always fancy him 
in the same phwe, never quite carried ou 
himself. 

Of Anacreon's drinking songs, we do not 
find it so easy to give a counterpart notion 
from the English poets, who, though of a drink- 
ing country, have not eihibited much of the 
hilarity of wine. Their port is heavy, com- 
pared with Anacreon's Teinn, Shakespeare's 
Plnmpj Dacchus wllb pink ejme 

will not do at all ; for Anacreon's Bacchus is 
the perfection of elegant mythology, parti- 
cularly comme it faul ia the waist, a graceful 
dancer, and beautiful as Cheerfulness. In all 
Anacreon's manners, and turn of thinking, 
you recognise what ia called "the gentlera 
lie evidently had a delicate hand. The"cai 
that he talks about, consisted in his not having 
had cares enough. A turn nl the plough, or i 
few wants, would have given him pathos. Hi 
would not have thought all the cares of life ti 
consist in its being short, and swift, and taking 
him away from his pleasures. If he partook 
however of the effeminacy of his caste, he wi 
superior to its love of wealth and dominatioi 
The sole business of his life, he s^d, was I 
drink and sing, perfume his beard, and crow 
his head with roses; and he appears to have 
stuck religiously to his professiun. "Business," 
he thought, "must be attended to." Plato 
calls him "wise;" as Milton calls the lu) 
riouB Spenser "sage and serious." The great- 
est poets and philosophers sometimes " let the 
cat out of the bog," when they are tired of 

Tbi! bnltle's Ibe nan ot onr table. 
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THE WRONG SIDES OF SCHOLARSHIP 



1 



80y exoept for the homeliness of the last 

word : 

Care, mad to see a man bo happy. 
E'en drown'd himself amidst the nappy. 

One taste, like this, of the wine of the feelings 
gives a better idea of Anacreon's drinking 
songs than hundreds of ordinary specimens. 

But we must hasten to close this long article 
with the best Anacreontic piece of translation 
we are acquainted with ; — that of the famous 
ode to the Grasshopper, by Cowley. Ana- 
creon's Grasshopper, it is to be observed, is not 
properly a Grasshopper, but the Tettix, as the 
Greeks called it from its cry, — the Cicada of 
the Roman poet, and Cicala of modem Italy, 
where it sings or cricks in the trees in summer- 
time, as the grasshopper does with us in the 
grass. It is a species of beetle. But Cowley 
very properly translated his Greek insect, as 
well as ode, into English, knowing well that 
the poet's object is to be sympathised with, and 
that if Anacreon had written in England, he 
would have addressed the grasshopper instead 
of the tettix. 

We have marked in italics the expressions 
which, though original in Cowley's version, 
are purely Anacreontic, and such as the Gre- 
cian would have delighted to write. The whole 
poem is much longer than Anacreon's, double 
the size ; but this, perhaps, only justly makes 
up for the prolongation afforded to all ancient 
poems, by the music which accompanied them. 
There is not a Cowleian conceit in the whole 
of it, unless the thought about ^farmer and 
landlord " be one, which is quickly forgiven for 
its naturalness in an English landscape ; and the 
whole, from beginning to end, though not so 
perfectly melodious, runs on with that natural 
yet regulated and elegant enthusiasm, betwixt 
delight in the object and indolent enjoyment 
in the spectator, which has been noticed as 
characteristic of the sprightly old bard. The 
repetition of the word aU is quite in the 
poet's manner ; who loved thus to cram much 
into little, and to pretend to himself that he 
was luxuriously expatiating ; — ^as in fact he 
was, in his feelings; though, as to compo- 
sition, he did not choose to make ^ a toil of a 
pleasure." 

Happy insect ! what can be 
In happiness compared to thee ? 
Fed with nourishment divine* 
Tlie dewy morning* i gentU «rfn«. 
Nature waits upon thee still. 
And thy verdant cup does fill ; 
Tis flU'd wherever thou dost tread, 
Nsture's self thy Ganymede. 
Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing. 
Happier than the happiest king. 
AU the fields which thou dost see, 
AU the plants belong to thee; 
AU that summer hours produce. 
Fertile made with early Juice. 
Man for thee does sow and plow. 
Farmer he, and landlord then ! 
Thou dost innocently Joy ; 
Nor does thy luzoxy destroy ; 



The shepherd gladly heareth thae. 

More harmonious than he. 

Thee country hinds with gladnMS he 

Prophet of (he ripen'd feari 

Phcebus is himself thy sire ; 

Thee Phoebus loves, and does Inapiie ; 

To thee, of all things upon earth. 

Life is no longer than thp mirth. 

Happy insect ! happy thou ! 

Dost neither age nor winter know ; 

But iehen thou'st drunkt and danced, and sung 

ThyfiU theJUnoerp leaves amomg, 

( Voluptuous and wise utithai^ 

Epicurean aninuUI) 

Sated with thp summer /easi. 

Thou retirest to endless resL 



XIII.— THE WRONG SIDES OF SCHOLAIU 
SHIP AND NO SCHOLARSHIP. 

There are two supposed (for they are not 
real) extremes of pretension, upon the strange 
question whether a knowledge of the learned 
languages is or is not of use, against which it 
hehoves an uneducated man of sense and 
modesty to be on his guard. One is the pre- 
tension of those who say that a man can have 
no idea of the ancient writers, without a deep 
intimacy with their language : the other, oiP 
those who affirm, with equal vehemence, that 
there is no necessity to know the language at 
all, and that translations do quite as well as 
the originals for giving you all that yon need' 
be acquainted with of the author's genius. 

The former of these pretenders is generally 
a shallower man than the other, thou^ some- 
times it is pure vanity and self-will that makes 
him talk as he does ; he has an over-estimation 
of his advantages, simply because they are his. 
He is as proud of his learning as another 
pompous man might be of his park and his 
mansion. Such is the case, when he really has 
anything like an intimacy with his authors ; but 
in both instances he would fain make ont bia 
possession to be unapproachable, by all who 
have not had the same golden key. The 
common run of the class consists of men who 
really know nothing of their anthers bnt the 
words, and who imconsciously feel that, on that 
account, they must make the best of th«r 
knowledge, and pretend it is a wonderfnl 
matter. Such a man smiles when you speak 
of getting some insight into the character of 
Homer's genius, or Virgil's, by dint of some 
happy bit of version or some masterly criticism. 
He says, triumphantly, that ''even Pope" is 
acknowledged not to give a right idea of him, 
much lessChapman, and those other ''old qnaint 
writers :" for ** old," observe, is a term of con- 
tempt with him ; though ** ancient," he thinks, 
comprises everything that is respectable. Bnt 
"old" means a man who lived only afew hundred 
years back, and who did not write either in 
Latin or Greek ; whereas ** ancient" means a 
man who lived upwards of a thousand, and 
wrote perhaps a dull book in one of those lan- 
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AND NO SCIIOLAHSinr. 



Tp lo cmloms and miuinfrs, or to 
T of ■ anceeuinii of t!ii<8e sort of 
I wd thr ioog fuhion thvj hare kept ap by dint 
'' the ciMiarxioa tlist Iub hitherto mbsisted 
i» i gB tln> (lower of receiving a classical edti' 
ian nod the advimtogM of wenlth and rank. 
Ih« all tbp world come la share in that cduta- 
t, tanat BDgu]ai qaestions will lake place, 
k aa to till- f^nius of the antient writers, and 
I A* Moral bf-nt<litii derivable from portions of 
1. If Dur fHend.of the above clasBjiB a man 
gaa«)ueoce, be looks upon his learning as 
■Jug an additional barrier between liim ajid 
■Be«laca(«d. }le quotes Greek in parlia- 
t, aail lakdti it for au argument. Or he for- 
itbUaGrec'liand Latin,but thinks he could 

* it wlicn lie pleused. imd that is the sonie 
If lie is a profpsseil scholar, he is igno- 

£ entytliing in the world but Bcholarship, 
*~ ~ ' p ignorant of that too. lie is a 
Inuater, or a ea/itioia verbal 
oit reapoclable capocityift harm- 
Hi dftAming pedant,— a Dominie Sampson. 
~ u»l liad t-xist«d before Greece,he would 
onaa idolnterofShakspearc and Milton, 
Plb# tapitaae of Homer and Eoripides; or he 
"dhavvlniDWii just BS much of tliefornierai) 
■ of the latter I that is to say, nothing. 
rt, JOD maf describe him as a uinn who 
tlwl there is another man living on the 
idm of his town, of the name of Ancient ; 
rrywotidcrf ul geoUemanhe takesAncient 
Beatue he is rich, and has a large library, 

* gi*VD him access to it ; but what sort 
._ .__!_ .|j really is, what to the. solidity 

;, the subtlety of his ima- 

B of the books in his 

j.exceptthat they arc printed in certain 

Uof type, — of all that our learned friend 

» ttothing, and therefore he coovludes, 

. It woboij else can know. 

mOt ikv Mhcr extreme of pretenders who 

'~ t wx tfaii subject, that is to say, who 

pFremptory judgments of Yes and 

d P«Mible and Impossible, without a due 

' « of the aubject,~~lhe best and most 

it portion sometimes contains persons 

r so mnch on otlter points, tluit they 

t to know better on this ; but out uf a 

wt of the very want of the other's 

^affect to despise them. For herein 

of a classical education, as the only 

t, and the deoriens of it as a thing 

neceusury, set out from precisely 

>» pvnnd of self-sofGciency. Theformer 

p]5 trnmpet up the edncation, merely he- 

F thfj have had it, (or think they Imve,) 

|| tha Uilcr as rudely decry it, merely because 

f haTK not That- hi(t«r argue, that you 

r aO Lhnt is useful in ancient books, 

a of trausUlioiis ; and that the poetry 

I tU that" nisy be got equally out of 



them, or is of no consequence. Tlieir own 
poetry, meanwhile, such as it is, that to to soy, 
their caprices, their imaginary advantages, 
and the colouring which their humour and 
passions give to everything near them, to in 
full blossom. 

To cut short thto qnestion, which we feel more 
loth to touch upon in the latter instance than 
in tlie former, (beeanse more sympathy is duo 
to the resentment of a want than to the arro- 
gance of a possession,) we may, perhaps, illus- 
trotc the point at once to the reader's satisfiic- 
tion.hy the help of no greater a passage tluui a 
jest out of" Joe Jliller." 

It is related of Archbishop Herring, thai 
when be was nt college, he fell one day into a 
gutter, and that a wag esclmmed as he got up, 
"Ah, i/«riB;j, you're in ti. pretty picUe I" Upon 
which a dull fellow went away, and said, " So- 
and-so has been bantering poor Herring. Her- 
ring fell into the gutter, and so, says Dick, 
says he. Ah, Herring, my boy, you're in a 
jiretty rittiatkiit." 

Now the pedant, who is all for the original 
language, and is of ojiinion that no version of 
their writers or account of them can give yon 
the least idea of their spirit, to bound to maiu- 
tain, on the same principle, that it would be 
impossible to convey the smallest real taste of 
this joke out of Enghsh into Latin or Greek ; 
while every real scholar knows that the thing 
is very possible. 

On the other side the bigoted no-schotar is 
bound to insist, that the stupid version of the 
joke is quite as good as the original, or at any 
rate supplies us with all that is really wanted 
of it,— that the word mtuation to as good as the 
word pickle, and that, therefore, no utility is 
lost sight of — no real information. It to true, 
the whole joke is lost, the whole spirit of liie 
thing, but that is no matter. As to CDnGoing 
the notion of utility to matters of information, 
useful in the ordinary sense of the word, how- 
ever important, we will not waste our room 
upon it at this time of day, after all which has 
beeu said and understood to the contrary. The 
more we really know of anything, langusftes 
inclnded, the more, as it has been finely said, 
done" discipline" our" humanity ■" thatis, leach 
our common nature to know what others have 
thooght, felt, and known, before us, and so en- 
able our modesty and information to kecpjiace 
with each other. 

It will not be supposed hy the reflecting 
reader that we mean to compare the sufliciency 
of a translation in the above instance with its 
being oil that might be wanted in otliers, or 
tJiat the spirit and peculiar fragrance (su to 
speak) of such poetry as Shakspeare's, could 
be transferred through a Greek medium witlv- 
out losing anything by the way ; uolemaShak- 
apeare himself were the operator, or even then. 
Undoubtedly the peculiarity of the medium 
itself, the vessel, will make a difference. All 
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M real taste of 
■e of undaiit guniui, far better than 
what is afforded by the BpeeimonB generaUj' on 
sole, can be given by means of great core and 
luviDgnraa ; and tbat Ibosa wboureao iiuaneiy 
learned as to take the vessel itaelf for the 
whole merit of the contents, h&ve no ta»te of 
it at all. 



XIV.— CRICKET. 

The 6ne, bard, flat, verdant floors are now 
preparing in tho crioket-grounda for this niAnty 
and graceful game, and the vilUge - greens 
(where thoy can) are no less getting ready, 
though not quite so [lerievt. No matter for 
that. A tme cricketer is not the roan to be 
put out by a tritle. He serves on apprentice- 
sliip to patience after her handaomest fashion. 
Heiii7 the Fourth wislied a time uiight arrive 

! in France, when every man should have a 
pullet in his kettle. We should like to eee a 

' ■" when every man played at cricket, and 
I sound sleep after it, and health, work, 

I and leisure. It vould be a pretty world, if we 

I all had something to do, jost to make leisure 
the pleosanter, and green merry England were 
sprinkled a)loTer,''ofaftemooilB," with gallant 
fellows in white sleeves, who threshed the 
earth and air of their cricket-grounds into a 
crop of health and spirits ; after which they 
should read, laugh, love, and be honaureble and 
happy beings, bringing God's work to its per- 
fection, and suiting the divine creation they 

1 IliingB with mirthful. Well ; and what true 
joy does not I Joy, if you did but know him 

I thoroughly, is a very serious fellow, — on occa- 
sion ; and knows that happiness is a very eolid 
thing, and is zealous for nature's bnuour and 
glory. The power to be grave is the proper 
foundation for levity itself lo rejoico on. You 
must have floor for your dancing, — good solid 
earth on which to bother your cricket-balls. 
The Spring is monstrously said to bo a lickly 

I time of the year ! Yes, for the sickly ; or 

I rather (not to speak irreverently of sickness 

I which cannot be helped) for those who have suf- 
fered themselves to become w for want of stir- 
ring tlieir bloods, and preparing for the general 
movement in Nature's merry veins. People 
stop in doors, and render themselves liable 
"the skiey influences," and tlieo out of 
me Ihougbtlciu efii-'minucy of self-indul- 
gence, they expose themselves to the catching 

I of colds and fevere, and the beautiful Spring ia 
blamed,and "fine Maysmakc fat church-yards." 
The gipsies, we will be bound, havenoauch pro- 
verbs. Theciicketerhasnonesuch. Ileisaaeo- 
•ibte, hearty fellow, too wise not to take proper 

I precautions, but above all, too wise not to take 



the 1>eBt of all precautions ; which is, ta take 
care of his health, and be stirring. Nature is 
stirring, and so is he. Natnre is healthy, aad 
BO is he. Nature, in a hundred thousand ports 
lo a fraction, is made up of air, and fields, and 
country, and ont-of-doors, and a strong teeming 
earth, and a good-uatured sky ; and s« is tba 
strong heart of the cricketer. 

Do we then blame any of the sick, even 
those who are " blameable C " Not we; we 
blomenubody; what ia thetiEe of it I BseJdM, 
we don't like to be blamed ourselves, espMdallj' 
when we are in the wrong. We like to M 
coaxed and called sensible, and to have pwpls 
wonder good-naturedly (not spitefully) how 
people BO very shrewd can do anytbbg ewo- 
neouB ; and then we love them.ond wish t« be 
led right by people so very intelligent, ani 
know no hounds to our wish to please than. 
So the measure which we like ourselves wd 
would fain deal ont to Others. Yon may do it 
without any insincerity, if the patient han 
but one good or sensible quality, or one sweet 
drop in his heart, from which comfort is to b* 
squeezed into the cup of advice. And whohal 
not tills I But it may be laid, it is tiot t» 
be found. No I Then the eyemgiht is vei^ 
bad, or the patient is not to be mended, — ■ com 
luckily as rare BS it is melancholy, and lo be 
looked upon as a madness. Tlie best step to 
be taken in that instance is, to give him as 
little advice, nud see that he does as littU 
harm as poasible. For all reosottable can 
is to be lake[i of the comfort c^ea of tlwM 
who give none. They are a, part of the hnmoa 

As to our sickly friends before meotiooed, 
all we shall say lo them is, what was aud hf 
an abrupt but benevolent friend of oura, to Uw 
startled ears of a fine lady— "Get out." 

" Well, 1 never 1 " exclaimed the lady. 

The reader knows the perfection of meaning 
implied by tliat imperfect sentence, "Well, 
I never 1 " However the lady was not only 
a fine lady, but a shrewd woman : ao she 
" got out," and was a goer out afterwards, and 
lived happily enough to benefit othen by her 

Slony people take no exercise at all, becaue 
they cannot take, or Uiink they cannot lak*, 
great deal. At least this is the reason th^ 
nsciences. It is not alvKya ■ 
They had better say to 
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> idle; 
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accustomed to sit still, to make esurcise 
lant." Where the fault is aware of itself, 
is iHitter hope of its mending. Dul the 
bit of exercise is better than none. A walk, 
five minutes before dinner in a garden, or down 
a street, is better than no walk at all. It i» 
some break, howeveT small a one, into tfa« mere 
habit of sitting etill and growing stagnant at 
blood, or corpulent of body. A little tiny bit 
of the sense of doing one's duty is kept ay t>y. 
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it A glimpse of a reverence is retained for 
BprigfatlineM of mind and shapeliness of pei^ 
too ; and thus the case is not rendered hope- 
less, should circumstaoces arise that tempt the 
patient into a more actiye system. A fair 
kinswoman of ours, once reckoned among the 
fiurest of her native city, — ^a very intelligent 
woman as far as books went, and lattedya very 
riuurp observer into the faults of other people, 
by dint of a certain exasperation of her own, — 
literaDy fell a sacrifice to sitting in-doors, and 
aerer quitting her favonrite pastime of read- 
ing. The pastime was at once her bane and 
hu antidote. It would have been nothing but 
a M e ss in g had she varied it. But her misfor- 
tsne was, that her self-will was still greater 
than her sense, and that being able to fill up 
her moments as pleasantly as she wished 
during health, she had persuaded herself that 
she could go on filling them up as pleasantly 
by tKe same process, when eiie grew older ; 
sad this * wouldn't do !" For our bodies are 
changing, while our minds are thinking nothing 
of the matter ; and people in vain attribute the 
new pains and we^Luesses which come upon 
them to this and that petty cause, — a cold, or 
a heat^ or an apple ; thinking they shall *^ be 
better to-moirow," and as healthy as they were 
I before. Time will not palter with the real 
state of the case, for all our self-will and our 
over-weening confidence. The person we speak 
of Ht^ally rusted in her chair ; lost the use of 
her limb^ and died paralytic and ghastly to 
look npon,of premature old age. The physicians 
said it was a clear case. On the other hand, we 
heard some years ago of a gentleman of seventy, 
a medical man, (now most probably alive and 
merry— -we hope he will read this,) who, meet- 
ing a kinsman of ours in the street, and being 
eongratolated on the singular youthfulness 
of his aspect, said that he was never better or 
more active in his life ; that it was all owing 
to his having walked sixteen miles a day, on 
an average, for the greater part of it ; and that 
at the age of seventy, he felt all the lightness 
and cheerfulness of seventeen ! This is an 
eixtreme esse, owing to peculiar circumstances ; 
but it shows of what our nature is capable, 
wliere favourable circumstances are not con- 
tradicted. This gentleman had cultivated a 
cheerful benevolenceof mind,as well as activity 
of body, and the two together were irresistible, 
even to old Time. The death of such a man 
must be like going to sleep after a good 
journey. 

The instinct which sets people in exercise 
is one of the most natural of aU instincts, and 
where it is totally stopped, must have been 
hurt by some very injudicious circumstances 
in the bringing up, either of pampered will or 
prevented activity. The restlessness felt by 
nervous people is Nature's kindly intimation 
that they should bestir themselves. Motion, 
as far as hitherto has been known, is the first 



law of the universe. The air, the rivers, the 
world move ; the very ** fixed stars," as we 
call them, are moving towards some unknown 
point ; the substance, apparently the most 
unmoving, the table in your room, or the wall 
of the opposite house, is gaining or losing 
particles: if you had eyes fine enough, you 
would see its sur£Eu;e stirring : some philoso- 
phers even hold that every substance is made 
up of vital atoms. As to oneself, one must 
either move away from death and disease, and 
so keep pleasantly putting them off, or they 
will move i» with a vengeance, ay, in the midst 
of our most sedentary forgetfulness, or while 
we flatter ourselves we are as still and as 
sound as marble. Time is all the while 
drawing lines in our faces, clogging our limbs, 
putting ditch-water into our blood ; — preparing 
us to mingle with the grave and the rolling 
earth, since we will not obey the great law, 
and move of our own accord. 

Come, dear readers, now is the season for 
such of you as are virtuous in this matter to 
pride and rejoice yourselves ; and for such of 
you as have omitted the virtue in your list, to 
put it there. It will grace and gladden all the 
rest. A cricketer is a sort of glorifier of exer- 
cise, and we respect him accordingly : but it is 
not in every one's power to be a cricketer ; 
and respect attends a man in proportion as he 
does what he is able. Come then, be respect- 
able in this matter as far as you can ; — have a 
whole mile*8 respectability, if possible, — or two 
miles, or four : let our homage wait upon you 
into the fields, thinking of all the good you are 
doing to yourselves, to your kindred, to your 
offspring, bom or not bom, and to all friends 
who love you, and would be gprieved to lose you. 
Healthy and graceful example makes healthy 
and graceful children, makes cheerful tempers, 
makes grateful and loving hiends. We know 
but of one inconvenience resulting from the 
sight of such virtue ; and that is, that it some- 
times makes one love it too much, and long to 
know it, and show our gratitude. A poet has 
said, that he never could travel through different 
places and think how many agreeable people 
they probably contained, without feeling a sort 
of impatience at not being able to make their 
acquaintance. But he was a rich poet, and his 
benevolence was a little pampered and self- 
willed. It is enough for us that we sometimes 
resent our inability to know those whom we 
behold, — who charm us visibly, or of whose 
existence, somehow or other, we are made 
pleasantly certain, without going so far as to 
raise up exquisite causes of distress after his 
fashion. Now, as we never behold the cricketer, 
or the horseman, or the field-stroller (provided 
we can suppose him bound on his task with a 
liking of it) without a feeling of something 
like respect and gratitude (for the twofold 
pleasurable idea he gives us of nature and 
himself), so we cannot look upon all those fair 
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creattirea, lilooining or othenrise, who walk 
Abrond with Uieir fritnd* or oliildren, wliether 

rilloge or town, fine square or com i 
Btroct, without feeling somethiug liki> a bit of 

e, and wishing that llie world wure in eucIi 
condition as to let people evince what tliey 
feel, and be more like good, lioni!st folks, aiid 
cliatly companions. If we Mmetimeg admire 
moid-servants instead of their mistreBscs, it is 

our &ult, but tlmt of the latter, who will not 

le abroad. Besides, a real good-Lnmonred 
maid-eervant, witli a pretty face, playing over 
the sward of a green square with her mistress's 
children, is a very regpeetable, as well as plea- 
i&Dt object. Hay no inferior of the other sex, 
inder pretence of being a gcallftnati, de<;eive 
her, and render her less so. 



XV,— A DDSTY DAY. 
Ahoho the " Miaeries of Uuman Life," 
t pleasantly entitled tbi 






while the rascal is about it, worse than a Great 
Clond of Dust, coming upon you in street or 
road, you having no means of escape, anil the 
carriages, or flock of sheep, evidently being 
bent on imparting Id you a full shu-e of their 
besetting liorror. Tlie rand is too narrow to 
le«ve you a choice, even if it hud two pathways, 
which it has not : — the day is hot ; the wind is 
whisking; yon have come out in stockings in- 
stead of boots, not being aware that you v/ere 
occasionally to have two feet depth of dust to 
walk in : — nov, now the dust is on you, — you 
nre enveloped, — you are blind ; you have to 
hold your hnt on against the wind ; the carriages 
grind by, or the sheep go pattering along, 
bamng throngh all the notes of tlicir |>oor 
gamut; perhaps carriages and sheep are toge- 
ther, the latter eschewing the horses' legs, and 
" I shepherd's dog driving against your own, 
and oareeringoverthe woolly backs : — Wh«w I 
wliat a dusting ! What a blinding I Whnt a 
' ' 'I ! The noise decreases ; you stop ; you 
look about you ; gathering up your hut, coat, 
uid faculties, after apologising to thegentleman 
against whom you have "lumped," and wlio 
does not look a bit the happier for your apology. 
The dust is in your eyes, in your hair, in your 
fsand stockings, in yourneck-clolh, in yoar 
month. You grind your teeth in dismay, and 
find them gritty. 

Perhaps another carriage is coming ; and 
you, finding yourself in the middle of the road, 
and being resolved to be master of, at least, 
this inferior horror, turn about towards the 
or paling, and propose to make your -way 
accordingly, and have the dust behind your 
buck insl^ of in front ; when lo ! you begin 
sneezing, and cannot see. You have takeu in- 
voluntary snuff. 

Or you suddenly discern a street, down 
which you con turn, which you do with rap- 



ture, thinking to get out of wind and da 
once ; when, unfortunately, you discover tlut 
the wind is veering lo all points of the compUH 
and that, instead of avoiding tho dust, there U 
a njody-mnde and intense collection of it, then 
in tlie act of being swept into your eyes by thn 

TJie reader knows what sort of a day we 
speak of. It is all dusty ; — the windows am 
dusty ; the people are dusty ; the hedges in Ifae 
roods are horribly dusty, — pitiably, — you Ihiok 
tht-y must feel it ; shoes and boots ani lik« m 
baker's : men on liorsebaek eat »nd drink 
dnst ; coachmen sit screwing up their eye*{ 
the gardener finds his 8|>ade slip into 1}m 
ground, fetuliing np smooth portions uf raullt, 
all made of dust. AV'hat is the poor pedestrian 
to do) 

To think of something luperiot to the dnst, — 
whether grave or gay. This is tiie secret •/ 
being master of any ord!nary,and of much ex- 
traordinary trouble :— bring abetter ide* npca 
it,and it is hard if the greater thougbtdov* not 
do sometliing against tlie less. Wlien we BMt 
with any very unpleasant [lerson, to whoaew^i 
we cannot suddenly reconcile our»clvM, »• 
think of some delightful friend, perliops t«s 
hundred miles off, — in Northuroherlnnd, oria 
Wales. When dust threatens to blind as, we 
shut our eyes to the disaster, and contrive t4 
philosophise a bit even then. 

" Oh, but it is not worth while doing that." 

(iood. If so, there is oolhiDgto do but to be 
MS jovial as the dust itself, and lake all gnily. 
ludeed, this is the philosophy we speak of. 

" And yet the dust is annoying too." 

Well^take then just as much gooil senM at 
you require for the occasion. Think of a JMt ; 
think of a bit of verse ; think of the dog yon 
saw just now, coming out of tlie pond, and 
frightening the dandy in his new trouiiers. Ilol 
'. all events don't let yonr temper be mastered 
by such a thing as a cloud of dust. It wtU 
show, either that you have a very infirm temper 
indeed, or no ideas in your head. 

On all occasions in life, great or small, yon 
may be the worse for them, or the bell«r. Yon 
may be made the weaker or tlie stronger by 
them 1 ay, even by so small a tiling as « little 
dust. 

When tiie famous Arbulhnot was gelling 
ito his carriage one day, he was beset vilb 
ust. What did he do t Damn the ilnst or 
the coachman I No ; that was not his foahiou. 
IS a wit, and a good-nutnred man ; to ha 
making an epigram, which he sent to 
lends. It was founded on scienliic 
knowledge, and consisted of the following plc*- 
sant exaggeration : — 
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Dust at a distance sometimes takes a bur- 
lished or tawny ae^iect in the sun, almost as 
landflome as the great yellow smoke out of 
>reweries ; and you may amuse your fancy 
with thinking of the clouds that precede armies 
in the old books of poetry,— the spears gleaming 
3ut, — the noise of the throng growing on the 
ear, — and, at length, horses emerging, and 
belmets and flags, — the Lion of King Richard, 
or the Lilies of France. 

Or you may think of some better and more 
kirmless palm of Tictory, ^ not without dust" 
{palma nom tine ptdvere) ; dust, such as Horace 
•ays the horsemen of antiquity liked to kick up 
it the Olympic games, or as he more elegantly 
phrases it, *^ collect" (colUgisie jurat ; — which a 
punster of our acquaintance translated, ** kick- 
ing up a dust at college") ; or if you are in a 
very philosophic vein indeed, you may think of 
man's deriyation from dust, and his return to 
it, redeeming your thoughts from gloom by the 
hopes beyond dust, and by the graces which 
poetry and the affections have shed upon it in 
this life, like flowers upon graves, — lamenting 
with the tender Petrarch, that ^ those eyes of 
which he spoke so warmly," and that golden 
bair, and " the lightning of that angel smile," 
ind all those other beauties which made him a 
lover ** marked out from among men" — a being 
abstracted " from the rest of his species," — are 
BOW •* a little dust, without a feeling" — 

**Po€apolvfre tan ek€ nulla sente '*— 

or repeating that beautiful lyric of the last of 
the Shakspearian men, Shirley, which they 
»y touched even the thoughtless bosom of 
Charles the Second : — 

OBATB's rilf AL OOIfQUKST. 

The giorici of our birth and state 

Are shadowi, not substantial things i 
There is no armour against fate ; 
Death laps hi* icy hand an kings : 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
Andin Uu dust be equal made 
With the paar cracked scythe and spade* 

Some men with swordamay reap the flold 
And plant fresh laurels where they IciU : 

But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tarns butane another still. 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 

And must give up their murmuring breath. 
When they t pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlanda wither on your brow. 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death's purple altar now 

See where the victor-victim bleeds : 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb : 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell suxet, and blossom in the dust. 

Most true ; but with tlie leave of the flne 
K>et (wluch he would gladly have conceded to 
is), Death*s conquest is not ** final ;" for 
deaven triumphs over him, and Love too, and 



Poetry ; and thus we'can get through theeloud 
even of his dust, and shake it, in aspiration, 
from our wings. Besides, we know not, with' 
any exactitude, what or who Death is, or 
whether there is any such personage, even in 
his negative sense, except inasmuch as he is a 
gentle voice, calling upon us to go some jour- 
ney ; for the very dust that he is supposed 
to deal in, is alive ; is the cradle of other 
beings and vegetation ; nay, its least particle 
belongs to a mighty life ; — is planetary, — is 
part of our star, — is the stuff of which the 
worlds are made, that roll and rejoice round 
the sun. 

Of these or the like reflections, serious or 
otherwise, are the cogitations of the true pe- 
destrian composed ; — such are the weapons 
with which he triumphs over the most hostile 
of his clouds, whether material or metapho- 
rical ; and, at the end of his dusty walk, he 
beholdeth, in beautiful perspective, the towel, 
and the basin and water, with which he will 
render his eyes, cheeks, and faculties, as cool 
and fresh, as if no dust had touched them ; 
nay, more ao^/or the contratt. Never forget that 
secret of the reconcilements of this life. To sit 
down, newly washed and dressed, after a dusty 
journey, and hear that dinner is to be ready 
''in ten minutes," is a satisfaction — a crowning 
and ''measureless content" — which we hope no 
one will enjoy who does not allow fair play 
between the harmless lights and shadows of 
existence, and treat his dust with respect. We 
defy him to enjoy it, at any rate, like those who 
do. His ill-temper, somehow or other, will rise 
in retribution against him, and find dust on his 
saddle of mutton. 



XVI.-BRICKLA VERS, AND AN OLD BOOK. 

It is a very hot day and a " dusty day ;" 
you are passing through a street in which there 
is no shade, — a new street, only half-built and 
half-paved — the areas unfinished as you advance 
(it is to be hoped no drunken man will stray 
there) — the floors of the houses only raftered 
(you can't go in and sit down) — broken glass, 
at the turnings, on the bits of garden wall — 
the time, noon — the month, August — the whole 
place glaring with the sun, and coloured with 
yellow bricl^ chalk, and lime. Occasionally 
you stumble upon the bottom of an old sauce- 
pan, or kick a baked shoe. 

In this very hot passage through life, you are 
longing for soda-water, or for the sound of a 
pump, when suddenly you 

'* Hear a trowel tick against a brick," 

and down a ladder by your side, which bends 
at every step, comes dancing, with hod on 
shoulder, a bricklayer, who looks as dry as 
his vocation, — his eyes winking, his mouth 
gaping; his beard grim with a week's growth. 
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the rest of his hair like a badgei^s. You then 
for the first time see a little water by the way- 
sidoy thick and white with chalk ; and are 
doubting whether to admire it as a liquid or 
detest it for its colour, when a quantity of lime 
is dashed against the sieve, and you receive in 
your eyes and mouth a taste of the dry and 
burning elements of mortar, without the re- 
freshment of the wet. Finally, your shoe is 
burned ; and as the bricklayer says something 
to his fellow in Irish, who laughs, you fancy 
that he is witty at your expense, and has made 
some ingenious bull. 

** A pretty picture, Mr. Seer ! and very 
refreshing, this hot weather !" 

Oh, but you are only a chance-acquaintance 
of us, my dear Sir ; you don't know what phi- 
losophies we writers and readers of " The Seer" 
possess, which render us ^ lords of ourselves," 
unencumbered even with the mighty misery 
of a hot day, and the hod on another man's 
shoulder. You, unfortunate easy man, have 
been thinking of nothing but the ''aggravations" 
of the street all this while, and are ready to 
enter your house after the walk, in a temper 
to kick off your shoes into the servant's face. 
W€j besides being in the street, have been in 
all sorts of pleasant and remote places ; have 
been at Babylon ; have been at Bagdad ; have 
bathed in the river Tigris, the river of that city 
of the ** Arabian Nights ;" nay, have been in 
Paradise itself! led by old Bochart and his 
undeniable maps, where you see the place as 
''graphically set forth" as though it had. 
never vanished, and Adam and Eve walking in 
it, taller than the trees. We are writing upon 
the very book this moment instead of a desk, 
a fond custom of ours ; though, for dignity's 
sake, we beg to say we Kate a desk ; but we 
like an old folio to write upon, written by 
someliappy believing hand, no matter whe- 
ther we go all lengths or not with hit sort of 
proof, provided he be in earnest and a good 
fellow*. 

Let us indulge ourselves a moment, during 
this hot subject, with the map in question. It 
is now before us, the river Euphrates running 
up through it in dark fulness, and appearing 
through the paper on which we are writing like 
rich veins. Occasionally we take up the paper to 
see it better ; the garden of Eden, however, 
always remaining visible below, and the moun- 
tains of Armenia at top. The map is a small 
folio size, darkly printed, with thick letters ; a 
good stout sprinkle of mountains ; a great tower 
to mark the site of Babylon ; trees, as formal 
as a park in those days, to shadow forth the 
terrestrial paradise, with Adam and Eve, as 
before mentioned ; Greek and Hebrew names 
here and there mingled with the Latin ; a lion, 
towards the north-west, sitting in Armenia, and 

* OurTolume Is the Geographia Sacra t followed by hit 
commentary on Stephen of Byxantlum, the treatise De 
Jure Regum, Ac. Ac. The Lqrden Edition, 1707. 



higger than a mountain ; some other 
"stepping west" from the Caspian sea ; and a 
great tablet in the south-west comer, preaeBi- 
ing the title of the map, the site of Eden, or 
the Terrestrial Paradise (Edenia, sea Pazadifli 
Terrestris Situs), surmounted with a tree^ and 
formidable with the Serpent ; who, anddenly 
appearing from one side of it with the apple 
in his mouth, is startling a traveller on the 
other. These old maps are as good to study 
as pictures and books : and the region before 
us is specially rich — ^reverend with memories 
of scripture, pompous with Alexander's citiei^ 
and delightM with the "Arabian Nights." Yo« 
go up from the Persian Gulf at the foot, paanng 
(like Sindbad) the city of Gaiphat, where 
"bdellium" is to be had, and the island of 
Bahrim, famous for its pearl fishery (Bakria 
Insula Margaritarum Piscat. oelelms); thea 
penetrate the garden of Eden, with the trnr 
Euphrates, as straight as a canal ; pass tha 
Cypress-grove, which furnished the wood of 
which the ark was made ; Mousal, one of ovr 
old friends in the "Arabian Nights ;" BabyloBy 
famous for a hundred fanee, the snblime of 
briek-l^nilding ; Krpnn the " Naarda of Ptolemy,* 
a " celebrated school of the Jews ;" Ur (of tiM 
Chaldees), the country of Abraham; Noali^ 
city, X»/iif ec^utywr, the city of Eight, so called 
from the eight persons that came oot of Um 
ark ; Omar's Island, where there is a moeqoa 
(says the map) made out of the relics of the 
ark ; Mount Ararat, on the top of which it 
rested ; and thence you pass the springs of tha 
Tigris and the Euphrates into Cokshis with its 
Golden Fleece, leaving^ the C^ispian sea oa 
one side, and the Euxme on the other, witk 
Phasisthe country of pheasants,andCappadociay 
where you see the mild light shining on the 
early Christian church ; and you have come 
all this way through the famous names of 
Persia, and Arabia, and Armenia, and Mesopo- 
tamia, and Syria, and As83rria, with Arbela 
on the right hand, where Darius was ovei^ 
thrown, and Damascus on the left, rich, from 
time immemorial to this day, with almost 
every Eastern association of ideas, sacred and 
profane. 

In regions of this nature, did sincere, book- 
loving, scholarly Bochart spend ike daft of kk 
wind, — by far the greater portion of the actual 
days of such a man's life ; and for that rcsson 
we, who, though not so scholarly, love books 
as well as he did, love to have the folio of sodi 
a man under our paper for a desk, — ^makiDg 
his venerable mixture of truth and fiction a 
foundation, as it were, for our own love of both, 
and rendering the dream of his existence, in 
some measure, as tangible to us as it was to 
himself, in the shape of one of his worin of 
love. — ^Do people now-a-days, — do even we 
ourselves, — ^love books as they did in those 
times ! It is hardly possible, seeing how the 
volumes have multiplied to distract choice and 
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I, and bIki how nnaU in size they have 

ictaroe and duodecimos. A little 

t ia iadred " » love," (lo use a tnodern 

d fitted lo carry about with ua in 

W «»lka and pockets : but then a great book, 

vaa a thiag- to look up to, — to build, 

<r aod lawful Babel, — and therefore it 

aapn:t more like a religion.— Well ; 

m ia rvti^iuu tuu, and of llic beat ; and so nc 



^Oeasiial re*derof "Tiie Seer," 
of Ba ■■ are habituated to it found 
.■■r bst^boUt urect. You take a, brick per- 
tar an ordtnar; bit of burnt clay, fit oiily 
nM No. 9, Gulf^streel, Little Meadows ; 
to brvoiiie a brick-bat, nnd be kicked to 
■ ■— in anuld alley. O thoaof littlebookstalli 
Wfcy. thm Terjt nuuitifacture is illostrioDS with 
aati^aity — with the moTDitig beams that touched 
tta boaap-topa ofShinaar ; — there is a clatter of 
Wkh milring in the 6elds of Accad ; nnd the 
«wk iosks abnuat a» ancient to this day, with 
iMKraw-boUt l«nta and its parthy landscape. 
Pat Jianlwln therefore, or unreiTMhed. were 
■• ia •«■ aem aod hot street; for tlia first 
Mtfc, Uu * tAUamaii, (ratispOTfed us into old 
fctjlau, irilb its tower and its gnrduns ; and 
Ihvsws drove our chariot on the walls, and 
with Ilerodotu, and got out of the 
niramis, and read, as men try to read 
M ihia dsT, the Birow'headed letters on the 
Mcka,— aa easy lo us at that time as A. B. C. ; 
Aaacb what they mean now, neither wc nor 
Mr. Ricfi can t«ll. Tlie mid brick, us our 
iM^cfB have ae«n,tlieDce took us into paradise, 
wd Ml Uhvo^ all tlie r^ous of Mesopotamia 
mi Uia Anibioo Nights, with our friends 
Bacban attd Bcdrcddia ttsssan ; and returning 
wbat do we descry ! The street itself 
No : H^n Jonson, the most illustrious 
layers, handling bis trowel on tlie walls 
_ lane, and the obstinate remnuntg 
brick and inortar lurking still about 
' Spenser's celebration of— 
■" fliHe briekif tow«r% 



• *k, tba Temple ; nnd then we think of our 
n aid and faetun^ learned friend, our lamented 
" •" "rU, who Krst taught us not to think while 
g«a brtter than red, especially among treea, 
f ta 04 the Kner harmony of the contrast 
wUcfa we ran h^ar instant and curious 
: for passing the other dav through 
hat leads from Bt. James's Park into 
art. betwixt Sutherland and Marlbo- 
Hoose*, we marvelled at what seemed 
M>ar«ighted eyes ashower of red colours 
wtatlin right of us, at the comer; which 
■pan inspeptino, proved to be nothing 
saa thooe of the very red bricks, that 
I th*' windows of the building behind 
I. We amiled at (be mistshe ; but it 



was with pleasure ; for it reminded ns that 
even defects of vision may have their compen- 
setions ; and it looked like a symbol of the 
pleasures with which fancy, and common-place, 
may conspire to enrich on observer willing to 
be pleased. 

The most elegant houses in the world, gene- 
rally speaking, are built of ehiy. Von have 
riches inside, — costliness and beauty on tho 
internal walls, — pain tings, papers, fine draperies, 
— themselves compounded of the homeliest 
growths of tho earth ; bnt pierce an inch or 
two outwarda, and you come to the stuff of 
which the hovel is mode. It is nothing bnt 
taind at Inst which throws elegance upon the 
richest as well as the poorest materitUs. Let 
n rich man give a hundred guineas for a daub, 
and people laugh at him and his daub together. 
The inside of his wall is no belter than his 
out. Bnt let him put Titian or Ckirreggio upon 
it, and he puts mind there, — visible mind, and 
therefore the most precious to alt ; his own 
mind too, an well b» the painter's, for love par- 
takes of what it loves ; and yet the painter's 
visible mind ia not a bit different, except in 
degree, from the mind with which every lover 
of the grnccflil and the pouUilr may adorn what- 
soever it looks upon. The object will be perhaps 
rich in itself, but if not, it will bench, somehow 

often repeated, as a truth in strictest logic, that 
every impression is real which is actually 
made upon us, whether by fact or fancy. No 
tninds entirely divorce the two, or can divorce 
them, even if they evince the spiritual part of 
their faculties in doing nothing belter than 
lakiny o/nHfy to a tea-cup or a hat; and Nature, 
wo may be assured, ittendrd that we should 
receive pleasure from the associations of ideas, 
as well as from images tangible ; /or aU man- 
kind, m.,rt or lea, do to. The great art is to 
cultivate impressions of the pleasant sort, just 
us a man will raise wholesome plants in his 
garden, and not poisonous ones. 

A bricklayer's tools may illustrate a passage 
in Shakspeare. One of them is called a fftrl, 
and is used to cut the under-side of bricks to a 
required angle. " Bevel" is a sort of irregular 
square. 



We shall conclude this paper with two brick- 
la}'iDganecdotes,one of which has more manner 
than mat'er ; but there is an enut in it, very 
comforting, when we reflect upon the laborious- 
ness of the occupation in a hot day. And this 
reminds us, that in conudering the brickJayer, 
we must not forget how many of his hours he 
posses in a world of his own, though in the 
streets, — pacing on scafioldiog, descending and 
ascending ladders, living on the ontsidM of 
houses, betwixt graund-floon and garrets, or 
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the sun, now i»lcliing n bi'eexe unknown to us 
{>ri«H>Ders of the pavument. We haw hoard of 
a biieklikyer who waa a aomnambuUst by day- 
time, and used to go on with hia wurh in (.hat 
atnte, along the precipices of parapet vulla, 
overlooking us from the top — now burning in 
and the nice jMiints of lops of Uiidera. But to 
our anecdotes : — 

An aoqusintonce of ours waa posaing a street 
in whicli Irish brickhiyera were at work, when 
he heard one of them address, from below, 
another who was Beading him baskets down 
b J a rope. "Leiiiriuji, wou'd you!" siud he; 
meaning that bia frieod was to loirvr the baskets 
in a style less hiisty and ineonvcnieat. " Lour 
atyl" exclaimed the other, in a. tone indignant 
at having the quiet perfection of his movements 
called in question, and in ihe very phraseolo^ 
of which wo Bcem to luur the Hibernian eleva- 
tion of his eyebrows, at well as ibe rough 
lightness of his voice, "I lour so Bsy, 1 don't 
know Auu I lour." 

The other story appeors to ub to exhibit ITie 
very prince of bulls— the prize animal in that 
species of cattle. — An Irisli labourer laid a 
wager with another, that the latter could not 
carry him up the ladder to the top of a housv 
iu bis hod, without letting him full. Agreed. 
The hod is occupied, the bidder ascended, there 
is peril at every step. Above ail, there is life 
and the loss of llie wager at the top of Ihe lad- 
der, death and siiccesn below ■ The house-lap 
is reached in safety; the wagerer looks humbl«d 
and disappointed. " Well," stud be, *' yon have 
won ; there is no doubt of that ; worse luck to 
yon another time ; but nt the third story / Ao./ 



XVII— A UAINV DAY. 

" PouB I pour ! ponr I There is no hope of 
its Uariug off"— nays a lady, turning away from 
the window ; "you must make up your mind, 
Louisa, to slay at home, and lose your romps, 
and have a whole frock to sit in at dinner, and 
be very unliappy with mamma." 

" No, mamma, not that ; but don't you think 
it will hM v}! I Look, the kennels are nut i|uite 
GO had ; and those clouds — they are nut so 
heavy as they were. It is getting quite light 
In the sky," 

" I am afraid not," says Ihe lody, at once 
grave und smiling ; "but you are a good girl, 
Louisa ; give me a kiss. We will make the 
ilay as huppy as we con at home. I am not a 
very liod plaj-fellow, you know, for all 1 am so 
muuli liiggcr and oldi'r." 

"Oh luamnta, you know I never enjoy my 
cousiu's company half so much, if you duu't go 
Willi me : but (here two or three kious ure 
given and taken, the lady's hands holding the 
little girl's cheeks, and her eyes looking fondly 
into hers, which are a little wet)— but — but 



don't you think we rraliy ahaM be able to go — 
don't yon think it will AoUojiT And here the 
child returns to the window. 1 

" No, my darling ; it is >rf in for a rainy day. 
It has been ruining all the morning ; it is now 
afternoon, and we have, I fear, no chance 
whatever." 

" The puddles don't dance quite as hat 
they did," says the little girl. 

" liulhork I" says tlielady; "tierr'ta.faiio 
dosli of water against the panes." 

"Tt t.'" quoth the little girl against h 
teeth ; " dear me ! It's very had indeed ; 1 | 
wonder what Charles und Mary are thinl " 
of it." 

" Why, tliey are thinking just as yon am, 1 
daresay; and doingjiist as you are, very likely, 
— making their noses flat and numb agwnal the 
ghjas." 

The little girl laughs, with a tear in hereye, 
and mamma laughs and kisses her, and says, 
"Come ; as you cannot go to see your cousins, 
you shall have a visitor youriie^. You shall ; 
invite me iwd Miss Nayler to dinner, and sit at 
tlie head of the table in the little room, and w« 
will have your favourite pudding, and no ser- 
vant to wait on us. We will wait on uursclvea; 
little child, and behave well; and you sliott 
teU pa]>a. when he comes home, what a nice 
and I will try to be a lery gt«at, good, Ing 
girl I was." 

" Oh dear mamma, that will be very plcw 
— What a nice, kind mamma you are, and how 
afraid I am to vex you,though yon do play w 
romp with me." 

" Good girl I But — Ah, you need not look at 
the window any more, my poor Louisa. Go, 
and tell cook about the pudding, and we will 
get you to give us a gluss of wine aHer it, Ui4 
drink the health nf your cousins, so as to faury 
tlicm jiartaking it with us ; and Klisa Nayler 
and I will moke fine speeches, and return you 
their thanks ; nnd then you can t«U th«m 
about it, when you go nciLt time.** 

" Oh dear, dear, d/ar momma, so I can ; toA 
how very nice that will be ; and I'll go this ia- 
staai about the pudding ; and I don't think wk 
could go as far as Wellund's now, if the raia 
did hold up ; and the puddles ore worse tbaa 

And BO, off runs little fond-heart and bright- 
eyes, happy at dining in fancy with her mother 
and cousins all at once, and almost felting 
as if she had but exchanged one holiday far 
another. 

The sight of mother and daughter has mode 
UB forget our rainy day. — Alas I Ihe lady wu 
right, and the little child wrong, for Ihvru b 
no chance of to-day's clearing up. The long- 
watched and interesting paddles are not indeed 
" worse tliaii ever" — not suddenly hurried oi 
eouipenited, as if dancing with rage at llus 
flogging given them : thuy are worse I'ven 
tlum that, for they ure everlaatingly thu same ; 
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wune fiill, twittering, dancing, circle- 
Baking overflowings of gutter, which they 
have been ever since five in the morning, and 
which they mean to be, apparently, till five 
Uhmorrow. 

Wash ! wash I wash I The window-panes, 
weltering, and dreary, and rapid, and misty 
with the rain, are like the face of a crying child 
who 18 afraid to make a noise, but who is re- 
solved to be as ** aggravating^ as possible with 
the piteoos ostentation of his wet cheeks, — 
weeping with all his might, and breathing, 
with wide-op^i mouth, a sort of huge, wilful, 
ererlasting sigh, by way of accompaniment. 
Occasionally he puts his hand over to his ear, 
—hollow^ — as though he feared to touch it, his 
master having given him a gentle ])inch : and 
at the same moment, he stoops with bent 
head and shrugged shoulders, and one lifted 
knee, as if in the endurance of a writhing 
anguish. 

You involuntarily rub one of the panes, think- 
ing to see the better into the street, and for- 
getting that the mist is made by the rain on 
the other side. — On goes the wet as ever, rush- 
ing, streaming, running down, mingling its soft 
and washy chainnels ; and now and then comes 
a eintter of drops against the glass, mode by a 
gust of wind. 

Clack, meantime, goes the sound of pattens ; 
and when you do see, you see the street almost 
deserted, — a sort of lay Sunday. The rare 
carriagea drive as fast as they can ; tho 
hackney-coaches lumber along, glossy (on such 
occasions only) with the wet, and looking as 
old and rheumatic as the ])Oor coachmen, whose 
bats and legs are bound with straw ; the rain- 
spouts are sputtering torrents; messengers 
dart along in oil-skin capes ; the cry of the old 
shrimp-seller is hoarse ; the postman^s knock is 
ferocious. 

If yon are out of doors, woo betide you, 
should yon have gone out unprepared, or rely- 
ing on a coach. Your shoes and stockings are 
wet through, the latter almost as muddy as the 
dog that ran by just now without an owner ; 
the rain washes your face, gets into the nape 
of your neck, makes a spout of your hat. Close 
by your ears comes roaring an umbrella, the 
face underneath it looking astonished at you. 
A butcher's boy dashes along, and contrives to 
come with his heel plump upon the exact spot 
of a loose piece of pavement, requisite for 
giving yoQ a splash that shall embrace the 
whole of your left leg. To stand up under a 
gateway is impossible, because in tlie state you 
are in, you will catch your ** death o'cold ;" and 
the people underneath it look at you amazed, 
to think how you could have come out ** such a 
day, in such a state." Many of those who are 
■tanding up, have umbrellas ; but the very 
umbreluM are wet through. Those who pass 
by the spot, with their oil or silk skins roaring 
IS above (a sound particularly distressing to 



the non-possessors) show that they have not 
been out of doors so long. Nobody puts his 
hand out from under the gate-way to feel 
whether it is still raining. There can be no 
question of it. The only voluntary person 
visible in the street is a little errand-boy, who 
because his mother has told him to make great 
haste, and not get wet feet, is amusing himself 
with double zest, by kicking something along 
through the gutter. 

In private streets, the pavement is washed 
clean ; and so it is for the moment in public ; 
but horrible will be the mud to-morrow. 
Horses are splashed up to the mane ; the legs 
of the rider's overalls are as if he had been 
sitting in a ditch ; poor girls with bandboxes 
trip patiently along, with their wet curls over 
their eyes, and a weight of skirt. A carriage 
is coming down a narrow street ; there is 
a plenitude of mud between you and the 
wheels, not to be eschewed ; on dash they, 
and give you three beauty spots, one right on 
the nose. 

Swift has described such a day as this in lines 
which first appeared in the ^Tatler," and 
which hearty, unenvying Steele introduces as 
written by one, ** who treats of every subject 
after a manner that no other author has done, 
and better than any other can do." [In tran- 
scribing such words, one's pen seems to partake 
the pleasure of the writer.] Swift availing 
himself of the licence of a different age, is apt 
to bring less pleasant images among his plea- 
sant ones, than suit everybody now : but here 
follows the greater part of his verses : — 

" Careful obaervera may foretell the hoar. 

By ifuro prognostics, when to dread a shower : 

While rain depends, the pensive cat gires o'er 

Her frolics, and pursues her tail no more. 

If you be wise, then go not far to dine. 

You'll spend in coach hire more than sare in winft— 

A coming shower your shooting conu presage. 

Old aches will throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 

Sauntering in coffee-house is Dolman seen ; 

He damns the climate, and complains of spleen. 

Meanwhile the south, rising with dabbled wings, 
A sable cloud athwart the welkin flings. 

If « « « « 

Brisk Susan lehipt her linen from the rapt. 
While the first driuling shower is borne aslope ; 
Such is that sprinkling which some careless quean 
Flirts on you tnna her mop, but not so dean. 
You fly, invoke the gods ; then, turning, stop 
To rail ; she, tinging, ttill tehirls on her mop. — 
Not yet the dust had shunn'd the unequal strife. 
But, aided by the wind, fought sUll for life ; 
And, wafted with its foe by violent gust, 
Twas doubtful which was rain and which was dust. 
Ah ! where must needy poet seek for aid. 
When dust and rain at once his coat invade ? — 
liij only coat. — where dust confused with rain. 
Roughens tho nap, and ItAves a mingled stain ? 

*' Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down. 
Threatening with ddugo this devoted town. 
To shops in crowds tho draggled females fly* 
PrtUnd to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 
The Templar spruce, while every spout's abroach. 
Stays till 'tis fair, yet seemi to call a coach. 
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The took'd-iip Mmpttran waUci with hMty tMdm, 
While streanu run down her oil'd umbrellA's ildai. 
There Turloiu kinds, by rarioiu fortunes led, 
Commenoe acquaintanoe underneath a shed. 
Triumphant Tories and despondinf Whigs 
Forget their feuds, and Join to save their wigt. 
Boz'd in a chair*, the boau impatient sits. 
While epouU run clattering o'er the roofbpJUt ; 
And ever and anon with frightful din. 
The leather sounds ; he trembles from within. 
80 when Troy chairmen bore the wooden steed. 
Pregnant with Greeks, impatient to be freed, 
(Those bully Greeks, who, as the modems do, 
Inetead (^paying chairmen ran them through), 
Laocoon struck the outside with his q>ear. 
And each imprison'd hero quaked for fear." 

The description conclades with a triumphant 
account of a gutter, more civic than urbane. 

How to make the bett of a bad day has been 
taught by implication in various pages through- 
out our writings, especially in those where we 
have studied the art of making everything out 
of nothing, and have delivered immense obser- 
vations on rain-drops. It may be learned in the 
remarks which appeared in our No. XV. on 
a ^ Dusty Day." The secret is short and com- 
prehensive, and fit for trying occasions of all 
sorts. Think of tomething mperioT to U ; — make 
it yield entertaining and useful reflection, as 
the rain itself brings out the flowers. Think 
of it as a benignant enemy, who keeps you in- 
doors, or otherwise puts your philosophy to a 
trial, for the best of purposes, — to fertilise your 
fields, to purify your streets against contagion, 
— to freshen your air and put sweets upon 
your table, to furnish life with variety, your 
light with a shadow that sets it off, your poets 
with similes and descriptions. When the 
summer rains. Heaven is watering your plants. 
Fancy an insect growling at it under his um- 
brella of rose-leaf. No wiser is the man who 
grumbles under his gateway ; much less over 
his port wine. Very high-bred ladies would 
be startled to learn that they are doing a very 
vulgar thing (and hurting their tempers to 
boot) when they stand at a window, peevishly 
objecting to the rain, with such phrases as 
^ Dear me I how tiresome i '* — My lady's maid 
is not a bit less polite, when she vows and 
•* purtests," that it is " quite contrary ;" — as if 
heaven had sent it on purpose to thwart her 
ladyship and her waiting-woman ! By complaint 
we dwindle and subject ourselves, make our- 
selves little-minded, and the slaves of circum- 
stance. By rising above an evil, we set it at a 
distance from us, render it a small object, and 
live in a nobler air. 

A wit, not unworthy to be named in the 
same page with the Dean of St. Patrick's, has 
given a good lesson on the subject, — Green, in 
his poem on the *^ Spleen," — a teacher the 
fittest in the world to bo heiu^ upon it, because 
he was subject to what he writes about, and 
overcame it by the cultivation of sense andgood- 

* A sedan. 



temi>er. Some bookseller with a taste, who 
deals in that spedes of publication, should giTO 
us a new edition of this poem, with engravingg. 
Wilkie, Mulready, and others, might find tob- 
jects enough to furnish a design to evefy pi^. 

" In rainy days keep double guard« 
Or spleen will surely be too hard ; 
Which like thoeejleh bg sailors nut. 
Fig highest when their wings an wet 
In such dull weather so unfit 
To enterprise a work of wit, 
When clouds one yard of asnre iky 
That's fit for simile deny, 
I dress my fMe with stolons looks. 
And shorten tedious hours with books ; 
But if dull fogs invade the head. 
That mem'ry minds not what is read* 
I sit in windows dry as ark. 
And on the drowning world raowrk: 
Or to srane oofflM-hoase I atnrj 
For news, the ntanna <^the dag. 
And from the hipp'd dlsoourass gatlMr 
That politics go by the weather ; 
Then seek good-faumour'd taTern-dmnia. 
And play at cards, bat ftxr small Mins; 
Or with the merry MIowb quaff. 
And laugh aloud with them that lani^. 
Or drink a Jooo-ssrious cup 
With souls wAe'w foofc their /freedom ftp. 
And let my mind, beguiled by talk^ 
In Bpiounn* garden walk. 
Who thought it beaTsn to be serine ; 
Pidn, hell ; and puzgatoiy, spleou** 



XVIII.— THE EAST-WIND. 

Did anybody ever hear of the Eatt-Wuid 
when he was a boy t We remember no tndi 
thing. We never heard a word about it, all 
the time we were at school. There was tho 
schoolmaster with his/rmJo, but there was no 
East- Wind. Our elders might have talked 
about it, but such calamities of theirs are in- 
audible in the ears of the juvenile. A fine 
day was a fine day, let the wind be in what 
quarter it might. While writing this artielei, 
we hear everybody complaining, that the lino 
weather is polluted by the presence of the 
East- Wind. It has lasted so long as to force 
itself upon people's attention. The ladies con- 
fess their exasperation with it, for making free 
without being agreeable ; and as ladies' quar- 
rels are to be taken up, and there is no other 
way of grappling with this invisible enemy, 
we have put ourselves in a state of Editorial 
resentment, and have resolved to write an 
article against it. 

The winds are among the most nysteriow 
of the operations of the elements. We know 
not whence they come, or whither they go^ — 
how they spring up, or how fall, — why they 
prevail so long, after such and such a fiMiiion, 
in certain quarters ; nor, above all, why some 
of them should be at once so lasting and ^>pn- 
rently so pernicious. We know some of their 
uses ; but there is a great deal about them we 
do not know, and it is difficult to pot them to 
the question. As the sailor said of the ghosts, 
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ft do MM ondenlBiid their tackle. 

» b, (here Beems to be one of 

h prerailsiD some particular quarter, 

I dionct^T for malignity. In the 

k Ih er t . H tbe ^Mtmoi, an ugl^ customer, 

, (rloM, Buffbcaliog, making m^luucholy ; 

H blots the skf, and dejects the spirita of 

* Uvvfy, In the Orienla) jiarts of tbe 

ibrre is the Tifoon, supposed by some 

» he Uie Typhon, or Evil Principle of the 

lt> : And in Enrope we have the East- 

, wbon the nnrients reckoned among 

uofTrphon. The winds, Mr. Keightley 

were divided by the Greeks into 

■ and Hoirvim ; the former of which, 

)a{Kartli-Wind).Zephvmg(Wi>Bt-Wind), 

-iotas <S«nith-Wind), were, according to 

1. tlae chililn>n of Aatrreus {Slany) and 

■ [iMwm). The other winds, he says (pro- 

hl* isaining only those who blow from the 

I East), arp (Jip nee of Typhoeas, whom he dtv 

I icnlm as the last and most terrible child of 

I brill. In tireece, as over the rest of Europe, 

I Ifa Ettsl-Wind was pernicious." 

In Cn^Und, the Eaut-WiDd is accounted 
jKnocioaa if it La>t long ; and it is calculated, 
I V* betivve, that it blows during three parts 
•f oar fine weather. We have known a 
lilaat of it blighl a long row of plants in 
nbousD. Ita effects upon the vegelnble 
atv mint tu be vinible if it last any 
d it puts invalids into a very unplea- 
S bjr drying the pores of the akin, and 
ci'i^ activity to those nomerous internal 
Mrs, of which none are more painful than 
I tbe moderns call nervousness, aud our 
■m undpniluud by tlie uame of the Vapours 
Hwib* ^SpWn," H hich, as Shenatone observed, 
■h aftsn lildo else than obstructed perspiration. 
I;la iiritable pod excloimpd— 

mi, ciKpl tbe Inldul Eart 
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our Bow-street runners, hurting our tempers, 
increasing oar melancholies, deteriorating our 
night-aira, showing our wives' ankles, disorder- 
ing our little children, not being gxiod for our 
beasts, perplexing our pantaloons (to know 
which to put on), deranging our ringleta, 
scarilying our eyes, thinning our apple-tarts, 
endangering onr dances, getting damned our 
weathercocks, barbarizing our creditors, inca- 
pacitating our debtors, obelrueting all moist 
processes in the nrts, hindering our astro- 
nomers *, tiring our editors, aud endangering 

The poet asks what crimes could have 
brought upon us the evils of onr climate ! He 
should ask the school-boy that runs about, the 
gipay wlio laughs at the climate, or the ghost 
of some old li^gliah yeoman, before taxes and 
sedentary living abounded. An £a*t-Wind, 
like every other evil, except folly and ill inten- 
tion, is found, when properly grappled with, 
to be not only no evil, but a good, at least a 
negative one, sometimes a positive ; and even 
folly and ill intention are but the mistakes of 
a community in ita progress from bad to good. 
How evil comea at all, we cannot say. It 
solficea us to believe, that it ia in its nature 
fugitive ; and that it is the nature of good, 
when good returns, to outlast it beyond all 
calculation. If we led the natural lives to 
which we hope and believe that the advance 
of knowledge and comfort will bring db round, 
we should feel the East- Wind as little as the 
gipsies do : it would be the same refreshment 
to us that it is to the glowing school-boy, aft«r 
bis exercise ; and aa to nipping onr fruits and 
Bowers, some living creature makes a dish of 
them, if we do not. With these considera- 
tions, we should be well content to recognise 
l\ie tunronlia dtKon that barmonizes the iuani- 
matu creation. If it were not for the East- 
Wind in thia country, we should probably luire 
too much wet. Our winters would not dry up ; 
our June fields would beunpassable: weshonld 
not be able to enjoy the West- Wind itself, the 
Zephyr with his lap full of flowers. And upon 
the mippoaition tlwt there is no peril in the 
East-Wind that may not ultimately be nulli- 
fied, we need not trouble ourselves with the 
question, why the danger of exeesaivD moisture 
must be counteracted by a wind full of dry- 
ness. All tbe excesses of the elements will 
one day be pastime, for tbe healthy arms aud 
discerning faculties of discovering man. 

And BO we finish our vituperationa in the 
way in which such things ought generally to 
be finished, with a ditcovery that the fault 
objected to ia in anrselvee, and renewed admi- 
ration of the abundance of jiromise iu all th« 
works of ni 
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X1X.-STRAWBERRIES. 

p OBr article on tbig subject Bhould be worth 
little (especially as we are obliged to be brief. 
' cannot bring to our Boiistaiice much quota- 
or other helps) we beg leave to say, that 
mean to do iittle more in it than coagratu- 
late the reader on the atrawberry-Beason, and 
mply those pleamnt interchangea of coDven- 
tioaal Bympathy, which give rise to thccomnioD 
expressions abi>iit Iheweather or the atateof the 
harr-est,— things which everybody knows what 
everybody else will saj about them, and yet 
upon which everybody spealiB. 8uch a chann 
has sympathy, oven iu its commonest aspect. 
A. — A fine day to-day. 
B. — Very fine day. 
A. — But 1 think we shall have rain. 
B^I think we shaU. 

And so the two speakers part, all the better 
pleased with one another merely for having 
uttered a few words, and those words such ss 
either of them could have reckoned upou before- 
hand, and has interchanged a thousand times. 
And jostly are they pleased. They are fellow- 
creatures living in the same world, and all its 
phases are of importance to them, and them- 
Ivesto one another. The meaning of the words 
— " I feel as you do"— or " I am interested in 
le same subject, and it is a pleasure to me to 
let you Bee it." What a pity that mankind do 
rent the same feelings of good-wlU and a 
mntual undentanding on fifty other subjects ! 
And Dlany do ;— but all might ; — and as Ben- 
tham says, ■■ with how little trouble !" 

There is itrawbaTj/ rtather, for instance, which 
is as good a point of the weather to talk about, 
as rain, or sun. If the phrase seems a little 
forced, it is perhaps not so much as it seems ; 
for the weather, and fruit, and colour, and the 
birds, Ac. &c., all hang together ; and for our 
parts, we would fain think, and can easily 
believe, that without this special degree of heat 
(while wB are writing), or mixture of heat and 
fresh air, the strawberries would not have their 
special degree of colour and fragrance. The 
world answers to the spirit that plays upon it, 
I musical instruments to musician ; and if 
cloud, sunshine, and breeze (the fine playini; of 
nature) did not descend upon earth precisely as 
they do at this moment, there is good reason 
to conclude, that neither froit, nor anything 
else, would be precisely what it is. The 
cuckoo would want tone, and the strawberries ; 

Do you not like, reader, the potth of straw- ' 
berries I And is it not manifest, from old habit I 
and association, that no other sort of basket 
would do as well for their first arrival I It 
"carries" well: it lies on your arm like a 
lenf^h of freshness ; then there is the slight 
paper covering, the slighter rush tie, the inner 
covering of l^ves ; and when all those give 



place, fresh, and fragnuil, and red lie tike 
berrie*<— the beet, it is to be fe«red, at the top. 
Now and then conies a balf-maahed one, sweet 
in its over-ripeness ; and when the fingers 
cannot conveniently descend further, the rest, 
urged by a beat on Che flat end, are poured oo 
on a plate ; and perhaps agreeably surpriae o: 
with the amount. — Meantime the fingera and 
nails have got coloured as with wine. 

What matter of fact is thia t And bow 
everybody knows it I And yet for that very 
reason, it is welcome ; like the antiquities about 
the weather. So abundant is Natnre in supply- 
ing us with entertainment, even by meai 
simply stating that anything ii what it 
Paint a strawberry in oil, and provided the re- 
presentation be true, how willing is everybody 
to like it I And observe, even in a amaller 
matter, how Nature heaps our resources 
upon another, — lirat giving us the thing, then 
the representation of it, or power of painting 
it, (for art is nature also,) then the power of 
writing about it, the power of thinking, the 
power of giving, of receiving, and fifty otheia, 
Noble« put the leaves in their coroneta. Poets 
make them grow for ever, where they art 
longer to be found. We never pass by Ely- 
place, in Uolbom, without seeing the street 
there converted into a garden, and the pave- 
ment to rows of strawberries. 

"My Lord dTEIj, wb«I wn lut bi Rolbon, 



quoth Richard the Third to the Bishop, in that 
scene of frightful calmneaa and smooth-speak- 
ing, wlilch precedes his burst of thunder 
against Hastings. Richard is gone with his 
bad passions, and the garden is gone ; but the 
tyrant is converted into poetry, and the straw- 
berries also ; and hero we have them both, 
equally harmless. 

Sir .John Suckling, in his iichly-«olotired 
portrait of a beautiful girl, in the tragedy uf 
Hrriiaiiratt, has made their dying leaves pra- 



And whiHMDins ■■ djrLng lam of •trawbanta.'* 

Strawberries deserve all the good things that 
can be said of them. They are beaut^ul to 
look at, delicious to est, have a fine odouTr 
and are so wholesome, that they are said to 
agree with the weakest digestions, and to be 
excellent against gout, fever, and all sorts of 
ailments. It is recorded of Fontenelle that 
he attributed his longevity to them, in c 
sequence of their having r^ularly cooled a 
fever which he had every spring ; ajid that he 
used to say, " If 1 can but reach the seaaoi 



continued use as one of the prineipal remodiea 
in cases of obstructioo and viscidity, and ia 
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putrid disorders : Hoffman furnished instances 
of obstinate disorders cured by them, even con- 
sumptions ; and Linn^BUs says that by eating 
plentifully of them, he kept himself free from 
the gout. They are;good even for the teeth. 

A fruit so very useful and delightful deserves 
a better name ^ tiiough the old one is now so 
identified with its beauty, that it would be a 
pity to get rid otf it. Nobody thinks of ftravy 
when uttering the word strawberry, but only 
of colour, fragrance and sweetness. The Italian 
name is Fragola, — fragrant. The English one 
originated in the custom of putting straw be- 
tween the fruit and the ground, to keep it dry and 
dean ; or perhaps, as Mr. Phillips thinks, from 
attillolderpracticeamongchildren,of threading 
the wild berries upon straws of grass. He savs, 
that this 18 still a custom in parts of England 
where they abound, and tliat so many ^ straws 
of berries^ are sold for a penny. 

One of the most luxurious of simple dishes is 
ikrawberriet and erecun. The very sound of the 
words seems to set one's page floating like a 
bowl. But there is an Italian poet, who has 
written a whole poem upon strawberries, and 
who, with all his love of them, will not hear of 
them without sugar. He invokes them before 
him in all their beauty, which he acknowledges 
with enthusiasm, and then tells them, like some 
capricious sultan, that he does not choose to see 
their faces. Thej must liide them, he says : — 
pot on their veils,— ^to wit, of sugar. '' Straw- 
berries and sugar** are to him what " sack and 
sugar^ was to Falstaff, the indispensable com- 
panions, the sovereign remedy for all evil— the 
dfnua of good. He finds fault with Moliere's 
" Imaginary sick Man** for not hating them ; 
since, if he had eaten them, they would have 
cured his hypochondria. As to himself, he 
ialiu of them as Fontenelle would have talked, 
had he written Italian verse : — 

lo per me d*e«Be, a tioccnn rfcchi e doppl 
Speteo rigonfio, e rinconforto il seno ; 
C brontolando per-dispetto Bcoppi 
Qud Tccchio d' Ippocraaso e di Oaleno, 
Cbe i giulebbi. 1* eMencie, ed 1 eciloppi 
Abborro, come V oetioo veleno ; 
E dl Fragole nn* avida aatolla 
If i pwga II nngue, e anriva ognl midolla, ' 

For my part, I confees I fairly swill 

And stuff myeelf with strawberries : and abuse 

The doctnrs all the while, draught, powder, and pill. 

And wander faow any sane head can dioMe 

To have their nauseous Jalaps, and their bill. 

All whteb, like so much poison, I refuse. 

Give me a glut of strawberries : and lo I 

Sweet through my blood, and very bones, they go. 

Almost aU the writers of Italy who have 
been worth anything, have been writers of 
verse at one time or another. — Prose-writers, 
historians, philosophers, doctors of law and 
medie^y clergymen,— all have contributed 
their qvota to Uie sweet art. The poet of the 
strawberries was a Jesuit, a very honest man 
too, notwithstanding the odium upon his order's 



name, and a grave, eloquent, and truly christian 
theologian, of a life recorded as ** evangelicaL*' 
It is delightful to see what playfulness such a 
man thought not inconsistent with the most 
sacred aspirations. The strawberry to him had 
its merits in the creation,' as well as the star ; 
and he knew how to give each its due. Nay, 
he runs the joke down, like a humourist who 
could do nothing else but joke if he pleased, but 
gracefully withal, and with a sense of Nature 
above his Art, like a true lover of poetry. 
His poem is in two cantos, and contains up- 
wards of nine hundred lines, ending in the 
following bridal climax, which the good Jesuit 
seems to have considered the highest one pos- 
sible, and the very cream even of strawberries 
and sugar. He has been apostrophising two 
young friends of his, newly married, of the 
celebrat-ed Venetian families Mocenigo and 
Loredano, and this is the blessing with which 
he concludes, pleasantly smiling at the end of 
his gravity : — 

A questa coppia la serena pace 

Etemamento intomo scberzi e voli : 

E la ridente sanltii rivace 

La sua vita longhissima consoli ; 

E la fdicitii pura e veroce, 

I*fon dal suo fianco un solo di s' involi ; 

E a dire cbe ogni cosa lieta rada, 

Bu lo Fragole il cucchero le cada. 

Around this loving pair may Jey serene 
On wings of balm for ever wind and play ; 
And langhing Health her roRca shake between. 
Making their life one long, sweet, flowery way ; 
May blifls, true bliss, piu«, self-possess'd of mien» 
lio absent from their side, no, not a day ; 
In short, to sum up all that earth can price, 
Kay they have sugar to their strawberrios. 



XX.-THE WAITER. 

Going into the City the other day upon 
business, we took a chop at a tavern, and re- 
newed our acquaintance, after years of inter- 
ruption, with that swift and untiring personage, 
yclept a waiter. We mention this long interval 
of acquaintance, in order to account for any 
deficiencies that maybe found in our description 
of him. Our readers perhaps will favour us 
with a better. He is a character before the 
public : thousands are acquainted with him, 
and can fill up the outline. But we felt irre- 
sistibly impelled to sketch him ; like a portrait- 
painter who comes suddenly upon an old friend, 
or upon an old servant of the family. 

We 8])eak of the waiter properly and gene- 
rally so called, — the representative of the whole, 
real, official race, — and not of the humourist 
or other eccentric genius occasionally to be 
found in it, — moving out of the orbit of tranquil 
but fiery waiting, — not absorbed, — not devout 
towards us, — not silent or monosyllabical ; — 
fellows that affect a character beyond that of 
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waiu^r, and get spoiled in club-rooms, and 
plae«s of theatrical resort. 

Yoar thoroogfa waiter has no ideas ont of 
the ffphere of his dutj and the business ; and 
yet he is not narrow-minded either. He sees 
too moch variety of character for that, and 
has to exercise too much consideration for the 
^drunken gentleman.** But his world is the 
ta«'em, and all mankind but its visitors. His 
female sex are the maid-servants and his young 
mistress, or the widow. If he is ambitious, he 
aspires to marry one of the two latter : if other- 
wise, and Molly is prudent, he does not know 
but he may carry her off some day to be mistress 
of the Golden Lion at Chinksford, where he will 
** show off** in the eyes of Betty Laxon who 
refused him. He has no feeling of noise itself 
but as the sound of dining, or of silence but as 
a thing before dinner. Even a loaf with him 
is hardly a loaf ; it is so many ** breads.** His 
longffst s|*eech is the making out of a bill rim 
ttfce — ** Two licefs — one potatoes — three ales — 
two wines — six and twopence" — which he does 
with an indifferent celerity, amusing to new- 
comers who have been relishing their fare, and 
not considering it as a mere set of items. He 
attribut<!S all virtues to everybody, provided 
they are civil and liberal ; and of the existence 
of some vices he lias no notion. Gluttony, for 
instance, with him, is not only inconceivable, 
but looks very like a virtue. He sees in it 
only so many more ** beefs," and a generous 
scorn of the bill. As to wine, or almost any 
other liquor, it ia out of your power to astonish 
him with the quantity you call for. His ^ Yes 
Sir" is as swift, indifferent, and official, at the 
fifth bottle as at the first. Reform and other 
public events he looks upon purely as things 
in the newspaper, and the newspaper as a thing 
taken in at taverns, for gentlemen to read. 
His own reading is confined to ''Accidents 
and Offences,** and the advertisements for But- 
lers, which latter he peruses with an admiring 
fear, not choosing to give up ''a certainty." 
When young, he was iJways in a hurry, and 
exasperated his mistress by running against 
the other waiters, and breaking tlie ** neguses.** 
As he gets older, he learns to unite swiftness 
with caution ; declines wasting his breath in 
immediate answers to calls ; and knows, with 
a slight turn of his face, and elevation of his 
voice, into what precise comer of the room to 
pitch his ** Coming, Sir." If you told him that, 
in Shakspeare*s time, waiters said *^ Anon, anon. 
Sir," he would be astonished at the repetition 
of the same word in one answer, and at the 
use of three words instead of two; and he 
would justly infer, that London could not have 
been so large, nor the chop-houses so busy, in 
those days. He would drop one of the two syl- 
lables of his ** Yes, Sir,*' if he could ; but busi- 
ness and civility will not allow it ; and therefore 
he does what he can by running them together 
in the swift sufficiency of his ''Yezzir." 



"Thomas:- 

« Ycnrir." 

" Is fflT Steak oomiBg !* 

•* Yezrir." 

« And the pint of port !" 

« Yezzir." 

*< You'll not forget the poatman !" 

* Yezzir." 
For in the habit of his acqmeaGeiiee ThoaMi 
not seldom says "^ Yea, Sir," for « No^Sir," tks 
habit itself rendering him iDteUigiUe. 

His morning dress ia a waiateoal or jackst; 
hiseoatisforaftemooM. If the ft iHirfiwI 
is flourishing, he likes to get into Made as ha 
grows elderly ; by which tiaie alao he ia fow- 
rally a little corpulent, and wean hairiiowte^ 
dressing somewhat laxly aiioat the waist, te 
convenience of movement. Not howerer thflt 
he draws much upon that pari of hia bo^, 
except as a poise to what he carries ; for jom 
may observe that a waiter, in walking, naea only 
his lowest limbs, from his knees downwaidiL 
The movement of all the rest of him ia n^gip 
tive, and modified solely by what he bean in 
his hands. At this period he has a little monmf 
in the funds, and his nieces look np to hia. 
He still carries however a napkin nnder Ua 
arm, as well as a corkscrew in his pocket ; nor, 
for all his long habit, can he hdp feeling a 
satisfaction at the noise he makea in drawuy 
a cork. He thinks that no man can do it 
better ; and that Mr. Smith, who understands 
wine, is thinking so too^ though he does not 
take his eyes off the plate. In his right waist- 
coat pocket is a snuff-box, with whidi ha 
supplies gentlemen late at night, after the 
shops are shut up, and when they are in despe- 
rate want of another fillip to their aensatiow^ 
after the devil and toasted cheese. If partien- 
larly required, he will laugh at a joke,eapeeia]]y 
at that time of night, justly thinking that gen- 
tlemen towards one in the morning ** witt be 
facetious.*' He is of opinion it is in ** human 
nature " to be a little fiWh at that period, and 
to want to be put into a coach. 

He announces his acquisition of property by 
a bunch of seals to his watch, and perhaps rings 
on his fingers ; one of them a mourning ring 
left him by his late master, the other a present, 
either from his nieces^ father, or from aome 
ultra-good-natured old gentleman whom he 
helped into a coach one night, and who had 
no silver about him. 

To sec him dine, somehow, hardly seems 
natural. And he appears to do it as if he had 
no right. You catch him at his dinner in a 
comer,— huddled apart,— •* Thomas dining!" 
instead of helping dinner. One fancies that 
the stewed and hot meats and the constant 
smoke, ought to be too much for him, and that 
he should have neither appetite nor time for 
such a meal. 

Once a year (for he has few holidays) a 
couple of pedestrians meet him on a Sunday 
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btfaUi, and cannot conceive for the life 
h^vlwila; till theitajlling recollection 
■■-"f^OMl God! It's the waiter at the 
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ohMTved b; OB the other day in a 
■nal ihmt ' tintchets are wUelj' forbidden to 
W^tM jorie* ; not because they are Dot as 
gmi ■• other men by nature, and often aa 
iwlf kind : tat because the habit of taking 
■•M the lirai of sheep and oxen inures tbeni 
ft tie aiskl of blood, and violence, and mortal 

' in noticing this paasage, cor- 

r. Tliere neitiier is, nor ever 

k law forbidding butchers to 

; though the reverse opinion 

rvTsQed among all classes, tliat Locke 

' « |;T«iited in his " Treatise on Educa- 

ir own authority was the author of 

'a man of very exact and universal 

The passage that was in our 

t ui tat " Posthumous Works," and is 

[Moting on other accounts. He is 

; of those pedantic and would-be 

I who judge the poets of ouo 

f another. Biitler'a resist- 

e honour- 

I as the prejudices of his 

i even the propensity of his 

e learned and snli-impulsivi* 

it was thorough-goingand 

e style is of the off-hand careless 

r the fashion of the old satires and 
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UI sction, fslKly lild nt troiuri, 
to furidflh mil Uie I*wd ImpeaL-hen 

rgcA by tboH who ten tini« vone «o 
mt^uditeg •ome nnhiippT nanti. 



{How happily said !) 

Whea sll lfa«!r wnral minarriata deliRht 

And plv«H mote tlion Che b«t (fatt peduilj frriti 

Having been guilty of this involuntary 
scandal against the butchers, we would falQ 
make them amends by saying nothing but 
good of them and their trade ; and truly if w 
Und the latter port of the proposition a little 
difficult, they themselves are for the most part 
a jovial, good-humoured race, and can alford 
the trade to be handled as sharply as their 
boef on the block. There is cut and con 
again in them. Your butcher breathes i 
atmosphere of good living. The bifcf mingles 
kindly with his animal nature. He grows fat 
with the best of it, perhaps with inhaling i 
very essence ; and has no lime to grow spare, 
theoretical, and hypochondriacal, Uke those 
whose more thinking stomachs drive Uiera 
upon the apparently more innocent but less easy 
andnnalogousintercommnnicationsoffruitand 
vegetables. For our parts, like all persons 
who think at oil,— nay, like the butcher hin 
self, whea he catches himself in a strange lit 
of meditation, after some doctor perhaps has 
" kept him low," we confess to an abstract 
dislike of eating the slieop and lamb that n 
see in the meadow ; alheit our concrete regard 
for mutton is considerable, particuhu-ly Welsh 
mutton. But Nature has a beautiful way of 
reconciling all necessities that arc unmalig- 
nant ; and as butchers at present must exist, 
and sheep and lambs would not exist at nl' ' 
civilised countries, and crop the sweet graaa so 
long, but for the brief pang at the end of it, 
he is as comfortable a follow as can be,^ 
of the liveliest ministers of her mortal necf 
ties, — of the deaths hy which she gives and 
divereifiea life ; and has no mori^ notion of 
doing any htu-m in his vocation, than the lamb 
that swallows the lady-bird on the thyme, 
very pretty insect is she, and has had a pretty 
time of it ; a very calm, clear feeling, healthy, 
and, therefore, happy Lttle wooUcn giant, con- 
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pared with her, is the lamb, — ^her butcher ; and 
an equally innocent and festive personage is 
the butcher himself, notwithstanding the popu- 
lar fallacy about juries, and the salutary mis- 
giving hui beholders feel when they see him 
going to take the lamb out of the meadow, or 
entering the more tragical doors of the slaugli ter- 
house. His thoughts, while knocking down 
the ox, are of skill and strength, and not of 
cruelty. And the death, though it may not 
be the very best of deaths, is, assuredly, none 
of the worst. Animals, that grow old in 
an artificial state, would have a hard time of 
it in a lingering decay. Their mode of life 
would not have prepared them for it. Their 
blood would not run lively enough to the last. 
We doubt even whether the John Bull of the 
herd, when about to be killed, would change 
places with a very gouty, irritable old gentle- 
man ; or be willing to endure a grievous being 
of his own sort, with legs answering to the 
gout ; much less if Cow were to grow old with 
him, and plague him with endless lowings, 
occasioned by the loss of her beauty, and the 
increasing insipidity of the hay. A human 
being who can survive those ulterior vaccina- 
tions must indeed possess some great reliefs 
of his own, and deserve them, and life may 
reasonably be a wonderfully precious thing in 
his eyes ; nor shall excuse be wanting to the 
vaccinators, and what made them such, espe- 
cially if they will but grow a little more quiet 
and ruminating. But who would have the 
death of some old, groaning, aching, effeminate, 
frightened, lingerer in life, such as Maecenas 
for example, compared with a good, jolly knock- 
down blow, at a reasonable period, whether of 
hatchet or of apoplexy, — whether the bull's 
death or the butcher's ! Our own preference, 
it is true, is for neither. We are for an excel- 
lent, healthy, happy life, of the very best sort ; 
and a death to match it, going out calmly as a 
summer's evening. Our taste is not particular. 
But wo are for the knock-down blow, rather 
than the death-in-life. 

The butcher, when young, is famous for his 
health, strength, and vivacity, and for his 
riding any kind of horse down any sort of hill, 
with a tray before him, the reins for a whip, 
and no hat on his head. It was a gallant of 
this sort that Robin Hood imitated, when he 
beguiled the poor Sheriff into the forest, and 
showed him his own deer to sell. The old 
ballads apostrophise him well as the " butcher 
so bold," or better— with the accent on the last 
syllable, ** thou bold butcher." No syllable of 
his was to be trifled with. The butcher keeps 
up his health in middle life, not only with the 
food that seems so congenial to flesh, but with 
rising early in the morning, and going to 
market with his own or his master's cart. 
When more sedentary, and very jovial and 
; good-humoured, he is apt to expand into a 
most analogous state of fat and smoothness. 



with silken tones and a short breath, — harfaio* 
gers, we fear, of asthma and gout ; or the 
kindly apoplexy comes, and treats him w 1m 
treated the ox. 

When rising in theworldyheisinde&tigiUa 
on Saturday nights, walking about in thefroot 
of those white-clothed and joint-aboandiiiff 
open shops, while the meat is being half-cookea 
beforehand with the gas-lights. The rapidity 
of his ^ What-d'ye-buy ? " on these occasioiis ii 
famous ; and both he and the good honsewivei^ 
distracted with the choice before them, pith 
nounce the legs of veal ^beatUifid — exeeed- 
ingly." 

How he endures the meat against his het^ 
as he carries it about on a tray, or howwi 
endure that he should do it, or how he csa 
handle the joints as he does with that habitvsl 
indifference, or with what floods of hot watsr 
he contrives to purify himself of the exotericsl 
part of his philosophy on going to bed, ws 
cannot say ; but take him all in i^ he is a fist 
specimen of the triumph of the general of« 
the particular. 

The only poet that was the son of a botchflr 
(and the trade may be proud of him) is Akflo- 
side, who naturally resorted to the ** Pkasniai 
of Imagination." As to Wolsey, we can nevtr 
quite picture him to ourselves apart from th» 
shop. lie had the cardinal butcher's-Tirtm 
a love of good eating, as his picture sfaowi ^ 
and he was foreman all his life to the butcher 
Henry the Eighth. We beg pardon of 
trade for this application of their name : 
exhort them to cut the cardinal, and stick 
the poet. 




XXII.— A PINCH OF SNUFF. 

Will the reader take a pinch of snoff witk== 
us? 

R^mhr, With pleasure. 

l]ilitor. How do you like it f 

Header, Extremely fine f I never m» i 
snuff. 

Editor, Precisely so. It is of the sort they ( 
IfiriiiUe — or as the French have it, tahac ii 
(finaire — Imaginary snuff. No macnba equA-^ 
it. The tonquin bean has a coarse fUvonr l^ 
comparison. To my thinking it has the hne ^^ 
Titian's orange colour, and Uie very tip of tk> ^ 
scent of sweet-brier. 

Header, In fact, one may perceive in it jui^ 
what one pleases, — or notlung at all. 

Editor, Exactly that. 

Reader, Those who take no snuff whateve^! 
or even hate it, may take this and be 
Ladies, nay brides,. may take it. 

Editor. You apprehend the delicacy of it 
a nicety. You will allow, nevertheleM, l^^ 
virtue of tlie same fineness of perception, th^^ 
even when you discern, or choose to discenc'j 
neither hue, scent nor substance in it, stiS^ 
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there is a very sensible pleasure realised^ the 
moment the pinch is offered. 

Header, Tnie, the goodrviU — that whish is 
passtng between ns two now. 

EdUor, You have it — that which loosens the 
tonnes of people in omnibuses, and helps to 
_', thaw even the frozen-heartedness of diplo- 
macy. 

RBodar, I beg your pardon for a moment, — 
but is AaWf my dear sir, the best word you 
could have chosen f Sn^can hardly be said to 

Editor. {Amde. This it is to set readers upon 
being critical, and help them to beat their 
teschers.) You are right — ^What shall we say ! 
To dissipate— to scatter — to make evaporate ! 
To Uow up in a sneeze f 
Reader, I will leave you to judge of that. 
Editor, {Atide. His politeness is equal to his 
eritidflm. Oh, penny, two-penny, and three- 
hsUpenny * trash !" You will end in ruining 
the trade of your inventors !) My dear reader, 
I wish I could give you snuff made of the 
finest Brazil, in a box of diamond. But good- 
will is the flower of all snuff-taking; and 
luckily a pinch of that may be taken equally as 
wdl out <2r horn, or of invisible wood, as of the 
gifts of emperors. This is the point I was 
going to speak of. The virtues of snuff itself 
may be doubted ; but the benevolence of an 
oikted pinch and the gratitude of an accepted 
ODfl^ are such good Uiings, and snuff-takers 
have so many occasions of interchanging these, 
that it is a question whether the harm of the 
self-indnlgence (if any) is not to be allowed for 
the sake of the social benefit. 

A grave question ! Let us consider it a little, 
with the seriousness becoming snuff-takers, 
real or imaginary. They are a reflecting race ; 
no men know better that everything is not a 
trifle which appears to be such in uncleared 
eyes ; any more than everything is grand which 
is of serious aspect or dimensions. A snuff- 
taker looks up at some mighty error, takes his 
pinch, and shakes the impoisture, like the rem- 
nant of the pinch, to atoms, with one ^ flesli- 
qnake** of head, thumb, and indifference. He 
also looks into some little nicety of question 
or of creation^^ — of the intellectual or visible 
worlds — and, having sharpened his eyesight 
with another pinch, and put his brain into 
proper cepkaliek condition, discerns it, as it 
were^ microscopically, and pronounces that 
there is ''more in it than the un-tnuff-taking 
' would suppose." 

We agree with him. The mere fancy of a pinch 
of snoff, at this moment, enables us to look 
upon divers worlds of mistake in the history of 
man but as so many bubbles, breaking, or 
about to break ; while the pipe out of which 
I they were blown, assumes all its real supe- 
riority in the hands of the grown smoker, — ^the 
nqieriority of peace and quiet over war aud 
childish dispute. An atom of good-will is 



worth an emperor*8 snuff-box. We happened 
once to be compelled to moot a point of no very 
friendly sort with a stranger whom we ne^er 
saw before, of whom we knew nothing, and 
whoso appearance in the matter we conceived 
to be altogether unwarrantable. At one of 
the delicatest of all conjunctures in the ques- 
tion, and- when he presented himself in his 
most equivocal light, what should he do, but 
with the best air in the world take out a 
snuff-box, and offer us the philanthropy of a 
pinch f We accepted it with as grave a face 
as it was offered ; but, secretly, the appeal was 
irresistible. It was as much as to say — *^ Ques- 
tions may be mooted — doubts of aU sorts en- 
tertained — people are thrown into strange situ- 
ations in this world — but abstractedly, what 
is anything worth compared with a quiet mo- 
ment, and a resolution to make the best of a 
perplexity f Ever afterwards, whenever the 
thought of this dispute came into our recol- 
lection, the bland idea of the snuff-box always 
closed our account with it ; and our good- 
will survived, though our perplexity remained 
also. 

But this is only a small instance of what 
must have occurred thousands of times in 
matters of dispute. Many a fierce impulse of 
hostility must have been allayed by no greater 
a movement. Many a one has been caused by 
less ! A few years ago, a petition was presented 
to the House of Commons on the subject of 
duelling ; by which it appeared, that people 
have challenged and killed one another for 
words about ** geese " and "anchovies," and "a 
glass of wine." Nay, one person was compelled 
to fight about our very peace-maker, '^ a pinch 
of snuff." But if so small are the causes of 
deadly offence, how often must they not have 
been removed by the judicious intervention of 
the pinch itself! The geese, anchovies, glass 
of wine and all, might possibly have been 
made harmless by a dozen grains of Havan- 
nah. The handfiil of dust with which the 
Latin poet settles his wars of the bees, was 
the type of the pacifying magic of the snuff- 
box: — 

Hi motiis animomm, atque haec cortamiiut tanta, 
Pnlrerifl ezigul Jactu compreasa quiescent 

These moYOments of high minds, these mortal foes, 
Give but a pinch of dust, and you compose. 

Yet snuff-taking is an odd custom. If we 
came suddenly upon it in a foreign country, it 
would make us split our sides with laughter. 
A grave gentleman takes a little casket out of 
his pocket, puts a finger and thumb in, brings 
away a pinch of a sort of powder, and then, 
with the most serious air possible, as if he was 
doing one of the most important actions of his 
life (for even with the most indifferent snuff- 
takers there is a certain look of importance), 
proceeds to thrust, and keep thrusting it, at 
his nose ! after which he shakes his head, or 
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hi0 waistcoat, or his nose itself, or all three, in 
the style of a man who has done his duty, and 
satisfied the most serious claims of his well- 
heing. What should we say to this custom 
among the inhabitants of a newly-discovered 
island ! And to provoke the poor nose in this 
manner ! and call people's attention to it ! A 
late physician, whom we had the pleasure of 
knowing, and who had a restless temperament, 
used to amuse us, as he sat pondering in his 
chair, with taking up a pair of scissors, and 
delicately poking the tip of his tongue with 
it, — thus taking delight in the borders of 
an uneasy sensation, for want of a better. We 
have often thought, that a snuff-taker, fond of 
a potent snuff, might as well addict himself to 
the doctor's scissors ; or puncture any other 
part of his face with a fork at once. Elegant 
fork-taken might have boxes with little instru- 
ments made accordingly, and politely offer 
them to the company to poke their cheeks 
with. Or they might hover about the eyes ; 
or occasionally practise some slight scarifica- 
tion. Bleeding is accounted eepkcUick. 

It is curious to see the various modes in 
which people take snuff. Some do it by little 
fits and starts, and get over the thing quickly. 
These are epigrammatic snuff-takers, who 
come to the point as fast as possible, and to 
whom the pungency is everything. They 
generally use a sharp and severe snuff, — a sort 
of essence of pins' points. Others are all ur- 
banity and polished demeanour ; they value 
the style as much as the sensation^ ^ and offer 
the box around them as much out of dignity 
as benevolence. Some take snuff irritably, 
others bashfully, others in a manner as dry 
as the snuff itself, generally with an economy 
of the vegetable ; others, with a luxuriance 
of gesture, and a lavishness of supply, that 
announces a moister article, and sheds its 
superfluous honours over neckcloth and coat. 
Dr. Johnson's was probably ii snuff of this 
kind. He used to take it out of his waistcoat- 
pocket instead of a box. There is a species 
of long-armed snuff-taker, that performs the 
operation in a style of potent and elaborate 
preparation, ending with a sudden activity. 
But smaller and rounder men sometimes 
attempt it. He first puts his head on one 
side ; then stretches forth the arm, with pinch 
in hand ; then brings round his hand, as a 
snuff-taking elephant might his trunk ; and, 
finally, shakes pnuff, head, and nose together, 
in a sudden vehemence of convulsion. His 
eyebrows all the while are lifted up, as if to 
make the more room for the onset ; and when 
he has ended, he draws himself back to his 
perpendicular, and generally proclaims the 
victory he has won over the insipidity of 
the previous moment, by a sniff, and a great 
« Hah !" 
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From the respect which we showed in ov 
last to scented snuffii, and from other indinp 
tions which will doubtless have escaped «• m 
our ignorance of his art, the scientifio imdt 
taker will have concluded that we are bo 
brother of the box. And he wiU be rig)|i. Bat 
we hope we only give the greater proof therebj 
of the toleration that is in us, and our wish imI 
to think ill of a practice merely becaiise it ii 
not our own. We confess we are inclined to % 
charitable regard, nay, provided it be hand- 
somely and cleanly managed, to a certun 
respect, for snuff-taking, out of divers co ng i d« ^ 
ations : first, as already noticed, becanae il 
helps to promote good- will : second, hecamm 
we have known some very worthy snuff-taken: 
third, out of our regard for the snuff-takiBg 
times of Queen Anne, and the wits of FnMC& : 
and last, because in the benevolence^ and iomp 
ginativeness, and exceeding width of our pin* 
losophy (which fine terms we applj to it, m 
order to give a hint to thoee who might oen- 
sider it a weakness and superstition,) — becaaw 
we have a certain veneration for all great 
events and prevailing customs, that have gtves 
a character to the history of society in tko 
course of ages. It would be hard to get ne ta 
think contemptuously of the mummiee of 
Egypt, of the ceremonionsness of the Chinese^ 
of the betel-nut of the Turks and Pernaa^nayi 
of the garlic of the South of Europe ; and ee 
of the tea-drinking, coffee-drinldng^ tobaoeiH 
smoking, and snuff-taking, which have come te 
us from the Eastern and American natioBi. 
We know not what great providential nev 
there might be in such customs ; or what woni 
or more frivolous things they prevent, till te 
time comes for displacing them. * The wind 
bloweth where it listeth ;" and so^ for «q^ 
we know, doth the ^ cloud " of the tohaoee- 
pipe. We are resolved, for our parts^ not te 
laugh with the ** scomer," but even to make 
merry with submission ; nay, to undenmae 
(when we feel compelled to do so) with abeoiole 
tenderness to the thing dilapidated. Let the 
unphilosophic lover of tobacco (if there be eaeh 
a person), to use a phrase of his own, ''put that 
in his pipe and smoke it.** 

But there is one thing that puzzlea ne in tlie 
history of the Indian weed and its pnlTerisBr 
tion ; and that is, how lovers, and ladiee, ever 
came to take snuff. In England, perhaps, it 
was never much done by the latter, till th^ 
grew too old to be ^particular," or thought 
themselves too sure of their lovers ; but in 
France, where the animal spirits think lees of 
obstacles in the way of inclination^ and where 
the resolution to please and be pleaeed is^ or 
was, of a fancy less nice and more aooommo- 
dating, we are not aware that the ladiee in the 
time of the Voltairee and Du Chatelets ever 
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thooght themselves either too old to love, or 

too young to take snnff. We confess, whether 

it 18 from the punctilios of a colder imagination, 

or the perils incidental to a warmer one, that 

although we are interested in comprehending 

the former privilege, we never could do the 

aune with the latter. A hridegroom in one of 

the periodical essayists, describing his wife's 

fcmdness for rouge and carmine, complains that 

I he can never make pure, unsophisticated way to 

her cheek, but is obliged, like Pyramus in the 

story, to kiss through a wall, — to salute through 

1 cnist of paint and washes : 

'* Wall, vQe wall, whJoh did those lorers sunder.'* 

This iM had enough ; and, considering perhaps 
a due healthiness of skin, worse ; yet the object 
of paint ia to imitate health and loveliness ; 
the wish to look well is in it. But snuff! — 
Tnrtle-doves don't take snuff. A kiss is surely 
not a thing to be ** sneezed at." 

Fancy two lovers in the time of Queen Anne, 
or Loois the Fifteenth, each with snuff-box in 
hind, who have just come to an explanation, 
and who in the hurry of their spirits have un- 
thinkingly taken a pinch, just at the instant 
irhen the gentleman is going to salute the lips 
of his mistress. He does so, finds his honest 
love as frankly returned, and is in the act of 
bringing out the words, ** Charming creature," 
when a sneeze overtakes him I 



«« Cha - Cha - Cba 
What a situation ! 



Charming creature ! " 

A sneeze ! O Venus, 
where is such a thing in thy list f 

The lady, on her side, is under the like mal- 
apropos influence, and is obliged to divide one 
of the sweetest of aU bashful and loving speeches, 
with the shock of the sneeze respondent : — 

•«Oh, Riefaard ! Sho - Sho - 8ho - Should you 
tfalnkmofmeforthisl" 

Imagine it. 

We have nothing to say against the sneeze 
abstract. In all nations it seems to have been 
coonted of great significance, and worth re- 
spectful attention, whether advising us of good 
or ill. Hence the ^ God bless you," still heard 
among vm when people sneeze ; and the ^ Feli- 
dth" (Good luck to you) of the Italians. A 
Latin poet, in one of his most charming effu- 
sions, Uiough not, we conceive, with the delicacy 
of a Greek, even makes Cupid sneeze at sight 
of the happiness of two lovers : 

Hoc nt dixit. Amor, sinlstram ut ante. 
Dextram stemuit approbationem. 

Catullus. 

hate, at this charming speech and sight, 
his sanction from the right. 



But he does not make the lown sneeze. That 
omen remained for the lovers of the snuff-box ; 
people more social than nice. 

We have no recollection of any self-misgiv- 
ing in this matter on tlie part of the male sex, 
duing the times we speak of. They are a race, 



who have ever thought themselves warranted 
in taking liberties which they do not allow 
their gentler friends ; and we cannot call to 
mind any passage in the writings of the French or 
English wits in former days, implying the least 
distrust of his own right, and propriety, and 
charmingness in taking snuff, on the part of the 
gentleman in love. The ^ beaux," marquisses, 
men of fashion. Sir Harry Wildairs, &c., all 
talk of, and use, and pique themselves on their 
snuff-boxes, without the slightest suspicion 
that there is anything in them to which court- 
ship and elegance can object ; and we suppose 
this is the case still, where the snuff-taker, 
though young in age, is old in habit. Yet we 
should doubt, were we in his place. He cannot 
be certain how many women may have refused 
his addresses on that single account ; nor, if 
he marries, to what secret sources of objection 
it may give rise. To be clean is one of the first 
duties at all times ; to be the reverse, or to 
risk it, in the least avoidable respect, is peril- 
ous in the eyes of that passion, which of all 
others is at once the most lavisli and the most 
nice — which makes the greatest allowance for all 
that belongs to it, and the least for whatever is 
cold or foreign, or implies a coarse security. 
A very loving nature, however, may have some 
one unlovely habit, which a wise party on either 
side may correct, if it have any address. The 
only passage which we remember meeting 
with in a book, in which this licence assumed 
by the male sex is touched upon, is in a plea- 
sant comedy translated from the French some 
years ago, and brought upon the stage in 
London — the "Green Man." Mr. Jones, we 
believe, was the translator. He also enacted 
the part of the lover, and very pleasantly he 
did it. It was one of his best performances. 
Luckily for our present purpose, he had a very 
sweet assistant,in the person of Miss Blanchard, 
a young actress of that day, who after charming 
the town with the sprightly delicacy of her 
style, and with a face better than handsome, 
prematurely quitted it, to their great regret, 
though, we believe, for the best of all reasons. 
In the course of her lover's addresses, this 
lady had to find fault with his habit of snuff- 
taking, and she did it with a face full of such 
loving and flattering reasons, and in a voice 
also so truly accordant with the words which 
the author had put into her mouth, that we 
remember thinking how natural it was for the 
gentleman to give up the point as he did, 
instantly, and to pitch the cause of offence 
away from him, with the exclamation, ^Ma 
tabatierc, adieu." (Farewell, snuff-box.) Thus 
the French, who were the greatest sinners in 
this matter, appear, as they ought, to have 
been the first reformers of it ; and openly to 
have protested against the union of love and 
snuff- taking, in either sex. 
We merely give this as a hint to certain 

snuff-takers at a particular time of life. We 

a S 
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are loth to interfere with others, till we can 
find a substitute for the excitement and occu- 
pation which the snuff-box affords, fearing 
that we should steal from some their very 
powers of reflection ; from some their good- 
temper, or. patience, or only consolation ; from 
others their helps to wit and good-fellowship. 
Whenever Gibbon was going to say a good 
thing, it was observed that he announced it by 
a complacent tap on his snuff-box. Life might 
have been a gloomier thing, even than it was, 
to Dr. Johnson, if he had not enlivened his 
views of it with the occasional stimulus of a 
pinch. Napoleon, in his flight from Moscow, 
was observed one day, after pulling a log on to a 
fire, impatiently seeking for his last chance of 
a consoling thought, and he found it in the 
comer of his snuff-box. It was his last pinch ; 
and most imperatively he pinched it I digging 
it, and fetching it out from its intrenchment. 
Besides, we have a regard for snuff-shops and 
their proprietors, and never pass Pontet's, or 
Killpack's, or Turner's, without wishing well 
to the companionable people that frequent 
them, and thinking of the most agreeable 
periods of English and French wit. You 
might almost as soon divorce the idea of the 
Popes, Steeles, and Voltaires, from their wigs 
and caps, as from their snuff-boxes. Lady 
Mary Wortley took snuff; Madame Du Bocage 
also, no doubt ; we fear even the charming 
Countess of Suffolk, and my lady Harvey. 
Steele in the character of Bickerstaff, speak- 
ing of his half-sister. Miss Jenny Distaff, who 
was a blue-stocking and about to be married, 
thinks it desirable that she should not con- 
tinue to have a nose ^ all over snuff" in future. 
He seems, in consideration of her books, will- 
ing to compromise with a reasonable beginning. 
Ladies are greatly improved in this respect. 
No blue -stockings now-a-days, we suspect, 
take snuff, that have any pretensions to youth 
or beauty. They rather choose to realise the 
visions of their books, and vindicate the united 
claims of mind and person. Sure of their pre- 
tensions, they even disclaim any pretence, 
except that of wearing stockings like other 
people ; to prove which, like proper unaffected 
women, they give into the fashion of short 
petticoats, philosophically risking the chance 
of drawing inferior eyes from the charms of 
their talk, to those of their feet and ancles. 

In the battle of the Rape of the Lock, Pope 
makes his heroine Belinda conquer one of her 
gallant enemies by chucking a pinch of snuff 
in his face ; nor does he tell us that she bor- 
rowed it. Are we to conclude that even she, 
the pattern of youthful beauty, took it out of 
her own pocket f 

But this bold lord, with manly strength endned, 
8he with one finger and a thumb eubdoed, 
Just where the breath of life his nestrils diew, 
A charge of snuff the wily Tixgin threw ; 
The Gnomes direct, to erery atom Just, 
The pungent grains of titillating diist ; 



[A capital line !] 

Sudden with starting tears each eye o'erflow 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 

This mode of warfare is now confined 
shop-lifters. No modem poet would t 
making his heroine throw snuff at a ma 
An Italian wit has written a po 
Tobacco (La Tabaccheide,) in whicl 
the daring animal spirits of his count 
he has ventured upon describing a smcz 
shall be bolder than he, considering t 
enthusiastic noses of the north, and vei 
give a free version of the passage. 

Ma mi sento tutto mordere 

B dentro e f uori 

II meato degli odori, 

E la piramide 

Rinocerontioa; 

E Yia pid cresoere 

QueUa prurigine, 

Che non mai aacia, 

Va stuzzicandomi, 

Ya rimordendomi, 

E inuggiolendoml, 

E va gridandomi 

Fiuta, fluta, annasa. annasa 

Questa poca, oh'd rimasa. — 

Chlm'ajuta? su, finiamola, 

Che non h gik questa elleboro. 

Ma diyina quintessenza, 

Che da Bacco ha dlpoidenza, 

Donatrice d' allegrl 

D'allegri . . . gri— ^1— allegri . . 

(Lo stamuto mel rapia), 

Donatrice d' allegria. 

There is more of it, but we cannot stand 
ing all night. (We write this towards bed 

What a moment ! What a doubt !— 

All my nose, inside and out. 

All my thrilling, tickling, caustic 

Pyramid rhinoceroetic, 

Wants to sneese, and cannot do it ! 

Now it yearns me, thrills me, stings me. 
Now with rapturous torment wrings me. 

Now says *' Sneeze, you fool : get through it. 

What shall help me-Oh ! Good heaven ! 

Ah— yes, thank 'ye— Thirty-seven— 

Hhte—thee—Oht tis most del-uA< 

Ithi—iihi—mKMi del-iMi 

(Hang it 1 I shall sneeze till spring) 

Banff's a most delicioiis thing. 

Sneezing, however, is not a high snuff- 
evidence. It shows the author to hav 
raw to the science, and to have writtei 
like a poet than a professor. 

As snuff-taking is a practice inclii 
reflection, and therefore to a philo» 
consideration of the various events of tl 
grave as well as gay, we shall conclu 
present article with the only tragica 
we ever met with in connexion with a 
box. We found it in a very agreeable 
** A Week on the Loire." 

•* The younger Cathelineao, devote 
hereditary zeal to the worn-out cause 
Bourbons, took up arms for Mada 
Duchesse de Berri ; associated in hi 
cesses with M. de Suriac, M. Morrisc 
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M. de la Soremere, names dear in the annals 
of fidelity and courage. Orders were given to 
Arrest them at Beaupreau ; they took refuge 
in a chatean in the neighbourhood. The 
troops surrounded and searclied it, but all in 
▼ain ; not a single human being was found 
in it. Certain however that the objects of 
their search were actually within the pre- 
eincts of the chateau, they closed the gates, 
set their watch, and allowed no one to enter, 
except a peasant whom they employed to 
diow the hiding-places. This watch they 
kept three days, till, wearied by the non- 
appearance of the parties, and the bellowing 
of the cattle, who were confined without water 
and on short allowance, they were on the point 
of quitting the spot ; one of the officers, how* 
ever, thought, previous to doing so, he would 
go over the chateau once more — the peasant 
followed close at his heels : suddenly the officer 
turned towards him, * Give me a pinch of snufi^, 
friend,' said he. 

** ' I have none,' replied the man, ' I do not 
take it' 

''^Then who is there in this chateau that 
does!' 

'''No one that I know of— there is no one in 
the chateau, as you see.' 

'''Then whence comes the snuff which I 
see here f ' said the officer, pointing with his 
foot to some which was scattered on the 
ground. 

* The man tamed pale, and made no reply ; 
the officer looked round again, examined the 
euth more closely, stamped with his foot, and 
at last thought he felt a vibration, as if the 
ground below were hollow. He scrutinised 
every inch, and at length saw something like 
a loose iKMffd ; he raised it up, and then, alas i 
he beheld Cath^lineau,in front of his three com- 
panions, with his pistols in his hand ready to 
fire. Tlie officer had not a moment to delibe- 
late^-he fired, — Cathelineau fell dead, and his 
companions were seized. This story was told 
ns by the keeper of the Mnste, and afterwards 
confirmed by an officer who was one of the 
party employed." 

We almost regret to have closed a light 
article with "00 heavy a stone" as this. ("To 
tell him that he shall be annihilated," saith 
Sir Thomas Browne, "is the heaviest stone 
that melancholy can throw at a man.") But 
the anuff-taker, with his magic box in hand, is 
prepared for chances. As the Turk takes to 
his pipe, and the sailor to his roll of tobacco, 
•0 he to his pinch ; and he is then prepared 
for whatsoever comes, — for a melancholy face 
with the melancholy, or a laugh with the 

gay- 

Another pinch, reader, before we part. 



XXIV.— WORDSWORTH AND MILTON. 

" It is allowed on all hands, now, that there 
are no sonnets in any language comparable 
ii-ith Wordsworth's. Even Milton must yield 
the palm. He has written but about a dozen or 
so, Word&worth some hundreds — and though 
nothing can surpass ' the inspired grandeur of 
that on the Piedmontese Massacre, the tender- 
ness of those on his Blindness and on his 
Deceased Wife, the grave dignity of that to a 
Young Lady, or the cheerful and Attic g^race 
of tliose to Lawrence and Cyriac Skinner,' as 
is finely said by the writer of an article in the 
'Edinburgh Review' on Glassford's 'Lyrical 
Translations,' yet many of Wordsworth's equal 
even these — and the long and splendid array 
of his sonnets — deploying before us in series 
after series — astonishes us by the proof it 
affords of the inexhaustible riches of his ima- 
ginative genius and his moral wisdom. One 
series on the river Duddon—- two series dedi- 
cated to Liberty — three series on our Eccle- 
siastical History — miscellaneous sonnets in 
multitudes — and those last poured forth as 
clear, and bright, and strong, as the first that 
issued from the sacred spring!" — Elachtood^t 
Mcujcunne, 

Most true is this. Wordsworth's untired 
exuberance is indeed astonishing ; though it 
becomes a little less so, when we consider that 
his genius has been fortunate in a long life of 
leisure, his opinions not having rendered it 
necessary to him to fight with difficulties, and 
daily cares, and hostile ascendancies, as Mil- 
ton's did, 

*' Expoaed to dnily fraud, contempt, and wrong. 
With darkness and with dangers oompass'd round." 

In that condition sate the great blind epic 
poet; and after having performed an active 
as well as contemplative part for his earthly 
sojourn, still combined action with contempla- 
tion in a mighty narrative, and built the ada- 
mantine gates of another world, la no in- 
vidious regard for one great poet against 
another do we say it ; but in justice to fame 
itself, and in the sincerest reverence of ad- 
miration for both. With the exception of 
Shakspeare (who included everybody), Words- 
worth has proved himself the greatest con- 
templative poet this country luis produced. 
His facility is wonderful. He never wants 
the fittest words for the finest thoughts. He can 
express, at will, those innumerable shades of 
feeling which most other writers, not unworthy 
too, in their degree, of the name of poets, 
either dismiss at once as inexpressible, or find 
so difficult of embodiment, as to be content 
with 8haj)ing them forth but seldom, and re- 
posing from their labours. And rhyme, instead 
of a hindrance, appears to be a positive help. 
It serves to concentrate his thoughts and make 
them closer and more precious. Milton did 
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not pour forth sonnets in this manner — poems 
in hundreds of little channels, — all solid and 
fluent gold. No ; but he was venting himself, 
instead, in ** Paradise Lost." ** Paradise Lost," 
if the two poets are to be compared, is the 
set-off against Wordsworth's achievement in 
sonnet-writing. There is the ** Excursion," to 
be sure ; but the *^ Excursion " is made up of 
the same purely contemplative matter. It is 
a long-drawn song of the nightingale; as the 
sonnets are its briefer warbles. There is no 
eagle-flight in the ^ Excursion ;" no sustain- 
ment of a mighty action ; no enormous hero, 
bearing on his wings the weight of a lost eter- 
nity, and holding on, nevertheless, undismayed, 
— firm-visaged through faltering chaos, — the 
combatant of all chance and all power, — a 
vision that, if he could be seen now, would be 
seen in the sky like a comet, remaining, though 
speeding, — visible for long nights, though ra- 
pidly voyaging, — a sight for a universe, — an 
actor on the stage of infinity. There is no such 
robust and majestic work as this in Wordsworth. 
Compared with Milton he is but ajs a dreamer 
on the grass, though a divine one ; and worthy 
to be compared as a younger, a more fluent- 
speeched, but less potent brother, whose busi- 
ness it is to talk and think, and gather together 
his flocks of sonnets like sheep (beauteous as 
clouds in heaven), while the other is abroad, 
more actively moving in the world, with con- 
templations that take the shape of events. 
There are many points of resemblance between 
Wordsworth and Milton. They are both serious 
men ; both in earnest ; both maintainers of 
the dignity of poetry in life and doctrine ; and 
both are liable to some objections on the 
score of sectarianism, and narrow theological 
views. But Milton widened these as he grew 
old ; and Wordsworth, assisted by the advanc- 
ing light of the times, (for the greatest minds 
are seldom as great as the whole instinctive 
mind of society,) cannot help conceding or 
qualifying certain views of his own, though 
timidly, and with fear of a certain few, such 
as Milton never feared. Milton, however, was 
never weak in his creed, whatever it was ; he 
forced it into width enough to embrace all 
place and time, future as well as present. 
Wordsworth would fain dwindle down the 
possibilities of heaven and earth within the 
views of a Church-of-England establishment. 
And he is almost entirely a retrospective poet. 
The vast future frightens him, and he would 
fain believe that it is to exist only in a past 
shape, and that shape something very like one 
of the smallest of the present, with a vestry 
for the golden church of the New Jerusalem, 
and beadles for the *^ limitary cherubs." Now 
we hope and believe, that the very best of the 
past will merge into the future, — how long 
before it be superseded by a still better, we 
cannot say. And we own that we can conceive 
of nothing better than some things which 



already exist, in venerable as well as lovdj 
shapes. But how shall we pretend to limit 
the vast flood of coining events, or have such 
little faith in nature, providence, and the en- 
lightened co-operation of humanity, as to sup- 
pose that it will not adjust itself in the noblest 
and best manner? In this respect, and in some 
others, Mr. Wordsworth's poetry wants uni- 
versality. He calls upon us to sympathise with 
his churches and his country flowers, and his 
blisses of solitude ; and he calls well ; bnt he 
wants one of the best parts of persuasion ; he 
is not reciprocal ; he does not sufficiently sym- 
pathise with our towns and our blisses of socie^, 
and our reformations of churches (the conse^ 
quences, after all, of his own. What would he 
not have said, by the by, in behalf of popeiyy 
had he lived before a Reformation!) And it may 
may be said of him, as Johnson said of Milton's 
^Allegro" and << Pensieroso," that ^no mirth 
indeed can be found in his melancholy/' hat it 
is to be feared there is always '^memelanehdly 
in his mirth." His muse invites us to the trea- 
sures of his retirement in beautifnl, noble, and 
inexhaustible language ; but she does it, after 
all, rather like a tead^er than a persuader, and 
fails in impressing upon ns the last and best ar- 
gument,that she herself is happy. Happy she 
must be, it is true, in many senses ; for die is 
happy in the sense of power, happy in the senae 
of a good intention, happy in fame, in words, in 
the consciousness of immortal poetry; yet there 
she is, after all, not quite persuasiTe^ — ^more 
rich in the means than in the end% — with 
something of a puritan austerity upon her, — 
more stately thian satisfactory, — ^wanting in 
animal spirits, in perfect and hearty sjmpaiky 
with our pleasures, and her own. A vaporoos 
melancholy hangs over his most beautifiil land- 
scapes. He seems always girding himself np fyr 
hispilgrimageof joy,ratherthanenjoyingit; and 
his announcements are in a tone too exemjdaiy 
and didactic. We admire him ; we venerate 
him ; we would fain agree with him : hot 
we feel something wanting on his own part 
towards the largeness and healthiness of other 
men's wider experience ; and we resent, for 
his sake as well as ours, that he should insist 
upon squaring all which is to come in the in- 
terminable future, with the visions that bonnd 
a college cap. We feel that it will hnrt the 
effect of his genius with posterity, and make 
the most admiring of his readers, in the third 
and fourth generation, lament over his narrow- 
ness. In short, his poetry is the sunset to the 
English church, — beauti^ as the real sunset 
''with evening beam," gorgeous, melancholy, 
retrospective, giving a new and divine light to 
the lowliest flowers, and setting the pinnacles 
of the churches golden in the heavens. Tet 
nothing but a sunset and a retrospection it 
is. A new and great day is coming,— diviner 
still, we believe, — larger, more universal, more 
equable, showing (manifestly) the heavens more 
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1^ ^Bd maktng muikiiid more truly religious, 
V cheerful uid grateful. 
iT of "Blackwood" jusllf prides 
r on haTiD^ apprecuted this nuble pool 
■ the ftr«t ; liut it Ls & pitj, wc think, that 
M Inck in auger upon those whose 
•dniaiioDa were less fortunate ; — wlio 
* bnniglit up ill schools of a dLSerent 
a4 vbo showed, after all, a natural 
of taste singularly honourable to 
1 l-oiog able to appreciute real poetry 
i I EH in qnartcTB to vhjeh the editor 
»c believe, has never jet done justice, 
BO man eooiddo ilbetler. For Wilson's 
w {mhI *•■ could no! express our udmira- 
' ' t taarv highly) nri^hc stretch forth ils 
1 rich territory by the side of Keats's 
rr, Bko • laiitl of cungeuiol exuheranre, — 
mt tetap*«t-tMt indeed, compared vrith 
■ 11111 vBUeys aad enchanted gardens, but 
jib ika tmta* identical region of the remote, 
Wlnnnaat, the mythological,— go vemed by 
r wilfal and ccornful spirit, but such na 
obI; from an iuverted principle of the 
, iiBp&Urnl of wsnt of sympathy, and 
bV, in the last resort, of denying the 

U(iilwliere«oe»ereliBting,bec«n8e thereby 

it vmld ileny Ibe divine part of itself. Why 
^mUI Chriatopber North revert to the errors 
rf kin rHtiol brethren in past times, seeing 
Ual tbny ore all now agreed, and that every 
tme at (hrai perhaj)* )ia« something to forgive 
hiHMelf In tliB ohL Judgments (oarsclves aa- 
^avilj not sxcwpted, — if wo may be allowed 
aimclves among tbem)! Men got 
political dilFDrences, and were not 
logive dtapaamonale poetical judg- 
And yet Woidsworth bad wmo of his 
praises from his sevtrest political 
(Uaxlitt, for instance); and ont of 
■ Scotch school of criticism, which 
• TnmA one, or thai of Pope and Boileau, 
^iBW tb* first hearty acknowledgment of the 
Mvrita cf Kents.forwham we were delighted the 
«lhcr day to lindlliutanenlhusiastic admiration 
1> rElaiaed liy the i-hicf of that school (JeOrey), 
■ fciMi Dfttural liinle has long had the rare 
boaaer of triumphing over his edncatiotuil one, 
^td vho naghl. wc think, now that he is a 
Idwd of t^vuiuii, tu follow, at bis leisure mo- 
■Hoit^ tbif t>iLS)u;ile set hini by the most uc- 
flMBpUilmi ofall national benches of judiealnre, 
and j^** na a booh that should bent, iiever- 
tfaelssM, all the Kameses and Woodhouselces 
Mifnn him i aa ii assuredly would. 



I XXT— SPECIMENS OF CIIADCER. No. I. 

I fTfiirracv CuAi'f-KR was bom in London, 

. . ar 13X8, ajijiarvntly of a gentleman's 

.'hi wsa bmd in the court of Edward 

lie nwrried a sister of Catlierine 

, and afterwards wife, to 



; and was ^^^ 



the King's sou, John of Gaunt ; 
employed in court offices, and ii 
Italy, where he is supposed Ui have bad an 
interview with Petrarch. In the subsequent 
reign he fell into trouble, owing to bia con- 
nexion with John of Gaunt's parly and the 
religious reformers of those days ; upon which 
he fled to the Continent, but returned ; and, 
afler an imprisonment of three years, was set 
at liberty, on condition of givingup the designs 
of his associates ; — a blot on the memory of 
lliis great poet, and apparently, otherwise 
amiable and excellent man, which he has 
excused as well as he could, by alleging that 
they treated him ill, and would have plundered 
and starved him. He died in the year 14011, and 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, close t 
which he had had a house on the site where 
Henry the Seventh's chapel now stands : 
that the render, in going along the pavement 
there, is walking where Chancer once lived. 

His person, in advanced life, tended to cor^ 
pideney ; and he had a habit of looking down. 
In conversation he was modest, and of few 
words. He was so fond of reading, that he 
says he took heed of nothing in comparison, 
and would sit at his books till he dimmed 
his eyes. The only thing tlmt took him from 
tbem was a walk in the fields. 

Chaucer (with Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton) is one of the Four Great English 
Poets ; and it is with double justice that he 
is called the Fatlier of English Poetry, for, a 
Dante did with Italian, he helped to form it 
very language. Nay, it burst int« luxuriance 
in his hands, like a sudden month of May. 
Instead of giving yon the idea of an " 
poet, in the sense which the word vulgarly 
acquires, there is no one, upon acquainlauce, 
who seems so young, consistently with maturity 
of mind. His poetry rises in the land like a 
clear morning, in which you sea everything 
with a rare and crystal distinctness, from the 
mountain to the minutest flower, — towns, soli- 
tudes, human beings, — open doors, showing 
you the interior of cottages and of palaces, — 
fancies iu the clouds, fairy-rings in the grass ; 
and in the midst of all sits themild poet, alone, 
his eyes on the ground, yet with his heart full 
of everything round him, heating, perhaps, 
with the bosoms of a whole city, whose multi- 
tudes are sharing liis thoughts with the daisy. 
His nature is the greatest poet's nature, omit- 
ting nothing in its sympathy (in which respect 
he is nearer to Shakapeare than either of lfa«r 
two illustrious brethren) ; and he combines an 
epic power of grand, comprehensive, and pri- 
mitive imagery, with that of being contented 
with the smallest matter of fact near him, and 
of Inxuriating in pure vague animal spirit^ 
like n dozer in a field. His gaiety is equal to 
his gravity, and his wncerily to holli. Von 
coold as little think of doubting his word, u 
I the point of the pen that wrote it. It c ' 
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clear and sharp into you, as the pen on the 
paper. His belief in the good and beautiful is 
childlike ; as Shakspeare*s is that of everlasting 
and manly youth. Spenser's and Milton's are 
more scholarly and formal. Chaucer excels in 
pathos, in humour, in satire, character, and 
description. His graphic faculty, and healthy 
sense of the material, strongly ^y him to the 
painter ; and perhaps a better idea could not 
be given of his universality than by saying, 
that he was at once the Italian and the Flemish 
painter of his time, and exhibited the pure 
expression of Raphael, the devotional intensity 
of Domenechino, the colour and corporeal fire 
of Titian, the manners of Hogarth, and the 
homely domesticities of Ostade and Teniers I 
His faults are, coarseness, which was that of 
his age, — and in some of his poems, tedious- 
ness, which is to be attributed to the same 
cause, — a book being a book in those days, 
written by few, and when it was written, 
tempting the author to cram into it everything 
that he had learned, in default of there being 
any encyclopaedias. That tediousness was no 
innate fault of the poet's, is strikingly manifest, 
not only from the nature of his genius, but 
from the fact of his throwing it aside as he 
grew older and more confident, and spoke in 
his own person. The "Canterbury Tales," 
his last and greatest work, is almost entirely 
free from it, except where he gives us a long 
prose discourse, after the fashion of the day ; 
and in no respect is his *^ Palamon and Arcite " 
more remarkable, than in the exquisite judg- 
ment with which he has omitted everything 
superfluous in his prolix original, " The 
Teseide,** — the work of the great and poetical- 
natured, but not great poet, Boccaccio ; — (for 
Boccaccio's heart and nature were poems; but 
he could not develop them well in verse.) 

In proceeding to give specimens from the 
works of the father of our verse, the abund- 
ance which lies before us is perplexing, and, in 
order to do anything like justice, we are con- 
strained to be unjust to his context, and to 
be more piecemeal than is desirable. Our 
extracts are from the volumes lately given to 
the world by Mr. Clarke, entitled the ** Riches 
of Chaucer," in which the spelling is modernised, 
and the old pronunciation marked with accents, 
so as to show the smoothness of the versifica- 
tion. That Chaucer is not only a smooth, but 
a powerful and various versifier, is among the 
wonders of his advance beyond his age ; but 
it is still doubtful, whether his prosody was 
always correct in the modem sense, — ^that is to 
say, whether all his lines contain the regulated 
number of syllables, or whether he does not 
sometimes make time stand for number ; or, 
in other words, a strong and hearty emphasis 
on one syllable perform the part of two, — as 
in the verse which will be met with below, 
about the monk on horseback ; of whom he 
says, that 



*' Men might his bridle hear 
Singling in a whistling wind as dear. 
And eke aa loud as doth the chapd bell." 

SPBCIMENS OP CHAUCER's POBTRAIT-PAINTI 
AND HUMOUR. 

(From the tet nfCharaetert at the b^inning cfthel 

bury TaUi.) 

TBB KinOBT. 

And erermore he had a sovereign prise. 

And though that he was worthy he was wise. 

And of his port ae'jmedt a$ ie a maid. 

He never yet no villainy ne said, 

In all his life unto no manner wight : 

He was a very perfect gentle knight. 

* * * * 

nU BQUISUE. 

With him there was his son, a youngA 8quU 
A lover and a lusty bachelor, 
With lock^ curl'd as they were laid in press ; 
Of twenty years of age he was I guess. 
Of his stat6re he was of even length. 
And wonderly deliver >, and great of strength ; 
And he had been some time in chevachie *, 
In Flaunders, in Artois, and Picardie, 
And borne him well, as of so little space. 
In hope to standen in his lady's grace. 

Embroidered was he, as it were a mead 
All full of fresh^ fiowr^, white and red : 
Singing he was or fioy ting ' all the day ; 
He was as fresh as is the month of May : 

* * * 4= 

Ck>urteous he was, lowly and servieeable. 
And carved before his father at the table. 

[Which was the custom for sons in those \ 
His attendant yeoman is painted in a line. 

TRB TBOMAN. 

A nut-head had he with a brown viedge. 

TH« nuoRsas. 

There was also a Nun, a Prioress ; 
That of her smiling was full simple and coy, 
Her greatest oath n'as but by ■• Saint Eloy." 
And she wasdepM Madam Eglantine; 
Full well she sang^ the service divine, 
EntunM in her nose full sweetly ; 
And French she spake full fair and fetisly , 
AAtr the school of Strafford atti Bow, 
For French of Paris was to her unhnow: 

[A touch of good satire that might tell no 

At meat^ she was well ytanght withal. 
She let no morsel from hor lipp^ fall, 
Ne wet her fingers in her sauc^ deep ; 
WeU could she carry a morsel, and weU keep. 

[Theseare the elegancies which it was tho 
necessary to teach in that age.] 

But for to speaken of her oonaoitooe ; 
She was so charitable and so piteous. 
She would^ weep if that she saw a mouse 
Caught in a trap, if it were dead or bled. 
Of small^ hound^ had she, that she fed 
With roasted flesh, and mQk, and wastel bread. 
But sore wept she if one of them were dead. 
Or if men smote it with a yardd smart : 
And all was conscience and tender heart. 

[What a charming verse is that !] 

1 AgQe. 
* ChevaucMe (French )--military service on honeba 

> Fluting. 
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MM WH, ■ fdr fin Hw via^'17. 

' ■ dalDtjr buna hid ha to lUbL*. 
U p«df Hin nJ^f All ^btli Aiur 



IW nM i4 eWnl Maun UDd of 



. — *M K coDplot thill osod to delight the 
hiUi.HuUu. To (Tive it iu full ^uto, it 
MU he nsd with a ayltabical precision, after 
ttUum of Dominie Uunpson. 



KjMM^nM*! 



ciiuplvt, whii^li wiU do for time 
to detcribe k bustling mas of 
■CM. If Fielding bad read Chaucer, he 
Id >— Br t ily hate applii-d it la liia LAwyor 
li^ who ■> wislicd he could Cut himself 
Meat* |iie«<<4,'' lie liud «o mach to dc. 



:il 1 mil, IM wu uf DuMnic 




I 



F admirably well expressed i( ^noMMn- 
—a cunsoieiice ivquiriog to be IcepI easy 
veet with dnigs and luiurious living. 



XXVI.— SPECIMENS OF CHAUCER. 

Several of Chancer'a best poems are tmns- 
latiuDB from the Italian and French, but of ao 
exquisite a kind, su improved in character, m 
cnliveDed with fresh natural touches and freed 
from eomparatire superfluity (in some instan 
freed fromuA superfluity) that tbey juclly tkke 
the rank of origioals. Wc are torry that m 
have not the poem of IJoccaccio by us, from 
which he took the *■ Knight's Tale," conti^nlng 
Die passages that follow,— in order that wc 
might prove this to llie rendor ; but it is lucky 
perhaps in other rcspncts, for It would have 
led UB beyond our limit* t lUid all Ibal we pro- 
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fees in these extracts, is to give just so many 
passages of an author as shall sui£ce for evi- 
dence of his various characteristics. We take, 
from his garden, specimens of the flowers for 
which he is eminent, and send them before 
the public as in a horticultural show. To see 
them in their due juxtaposition and abundance, 
we must refer to the gardens themselves ; to 
which it is of course one of our objects to tempt 
the beholder. 

PHYSICAL UFB AND MOVKMSNT. 

A poung knight going a-Maying. 

Compare the saliency, and freshness, and 
natural language of the following description 
of Arcite going a-Ma3dng, with the more arti- 
ficial version of the passage in Dryden. Sir 
Walter Scott says of it, that the modem poet 
must yield to the ancient, in spite of '' the 
beauty of his versification." But with all due 
respect to Sir Walter, here is the versification 
itself, as superior in its impulsive melody, even 
to Dryden's, as a thoroughly unaffected beauty 
is to a beauty half spoilt. 

The busy lark, the messenger of day, 
Salueth i in her song the morrow grey. 
And fiery Phoebus riseth up so bright. 
That all the orient laughelh €fthe sights 
And with his stream^ drieth in the grev<^ * 
The silvCT droppte hanging on the learns : 
And Arcite, that is in the court nil ' 
With Theseus, the tquidr principal. 
Is risen, and looketh on the merry day ; 
And for to do his 6bservance to May, 
Remembring on the point of his desire, 
He on his courser, starting at thejlre, 

[An admirable image ! He means those sud- 
den catches and impulses of a fiery horse, 
analogous to the shifting starts of a flame in 
action ;] 

Is ridden to the fields, him to play. 
Out of the court, were it a mile or tway ; 

[These are the mixtures of the particular with 

the general, by which natural poets come home 

to us ;] 

And to the grove of which that I you told. 
By ^venture * his way he gan to hold. 
To maken him a garland of the grev^. 
Were it of woodbind, or of hawthorn leav^ 
And loud he sang against the sunny sheen j * 
JIfay,— with all thy fiowrds and thy green. 
Right welcome be thou, fair^ frcsh^ May : 
/ hope that I some green here getten may, 

[" I hope that I may get some green here :" — 
an expression a little more off-hand and 
trusting, and fit for the season, than the con- 
ventional common-places of the passage in 
Dryden — 

"For thee, sweet month, the groves green liveries 
wear I /" &c.] 



1 Salutetb. 



groves. 



Royal. 



4 Per aveniura (Italian)— by chance. 
* The Bunahine. 



poRTiunrs OP two wabkior Koroe. 

There mayst thou see, coming with Palamon, 
Licurge himself, the greats king of Thrace, 
Blatk was his beard, and manly was his /ace ; 

[Here was Dryden's and Pope's turn of 
anticipated under its most popular form.] 

The circles of his eyen in his head 
They gloweden betwixen yellow and red. 
And like a griffon looked he about. 
With combM hair^ on his browns stout ; 

[That is to say, a forehead of the sim] 
potent appearance, with no pains taken t 
it out.] 

His limbds great, his brawnds hard and strong. 
His shoulders broad, his arm^ round and long 
And as the guis^ was in his oountrt^. 
Full high upon a car of gold stood he. 
With four^ whit^ bull^ in the trace 
Instead of coat armodr on his hamice, * 
With naO^ yellow, and bright as any gold. 
He had a beard's skin, oole-blaok for old. 
His long^ hair was comb'd behind his back 
As any raven's feather it shone for black ; 
A wreath of gold arm-great, of hug^ weight, 
Upon his head sate full of stones bright. 
Of fine rubies and of diamonds. 
About his car there wenten white alauns ^ 
Twenty and more, as great as any steer. 
To hunten at the lion or the deer. 
And followed him, with muzzle fast ybonnd, 
Collar'd with gold, and tourettes* filM round- 
A hundred lordds had he in his rout 
Armed full well with hearts stem and stout. 
With Arcita, in stories as men find. 
The great Emetrius, the King of Ind, 
Upon a steeds bay, trapped in steel, 
Cover'd with cloth of gold diApred wele. 
Came riding like the god ofarmis. Mars ; 

[There's a noble line, with the monosyl 
for a climax !] 

His coat-armodr was of a cloth of Tars ; 
CouchM * with psarlte white and round and gr 
« « * * * 

His crisp^ hair like ring^ was y-run. 
And that was yellow, and glitterM ns the sun ; 
His nose was high, his eyen a bright citrine, >^ 
His lipp^ round, his colour was sanguine ; 
A few frackness i> in his face jrsprent, >* 
Betwixen yellow and black somdeal yment ; >' 
And as a lion he his looking east 

[He does not omit the general impression 
withstanding all these particulars. You 
see his portrait close or at a distance, Bi 
please.] 

Of five-and-twenty years his age I cast i* ; 
His beard was well beginning for to spring ; 
His voice was as a trumpi thundering. 

* « * * « 

* Harness. '' Alano, (Spanish,) a species of I 

* Rings on the collars to leash by. * Imbed*! 

10 Citron-colour. It seems to imply what has been 

times called a green-eye— a hazel dashed with a i 

sparkling yellow. i> Frecklea 

» Sprinkled. » Mingled. 

i« Reckon.—€hauccr, like the Italians and Frend 
the same word for a rhyme, provided the meanii 
difiRprent. 
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■ilb bim tbctB. 




XJmi,-SPEaMENS OF CHAUCEH. 



niACCCB's ^tlios is true nature's : it goea 
fcctljr to ilM DliJECt. Uia simpath; ia not 
hikita'd uid clipped bj modes aad respects ; 
m4 Iwrvin, iudral, be was Inckj in the com- 
{■Blimljr boDiely hroKdiog of his age, and in 
tta daartli of books. His feeling were not 
critical Bod limid. Observe the 
liav, for inatance, of the foUowiiig 
llie ^losEaries tell as that the word 
■■ fitimlJtt — ditd. There may be a 
wHJi such a raeaning — but lackily 
tit duuicor, thi-re is anotlier Snxoii 
•Md, imtB, «f whicii midFd is llie pnst tease, 
■" f this is the word here ; as 
tk wd*r will feci iiuttantly. No man, how- 
Bucb is love,liuDla''full oft a day ;" but 
( (wrll, BA Che poet says, — that is to nay, 
tua iNMim and body with the venting of 
b iang vuiti^nded breath, and say, Alaa I 
Tit hinting ta unnatnral ; the eigb and the 
Wfiog b most oalurul, nnd most admirably 
■tjNwaed by this homely word. We have 
imbr* *p«lt it accordingl;, to suit the rest 
4 tt* MiliegrAphy. 







) Muld not be 

•t Mlf-pitjin^ U^n wuuid 

kk, sritiae for the court of Charlea the 
l^daes not auv to let Arcite weep, when 
Ue restricts him to a gentle- 



lu bt tiHuid Id Uh dM TKikn Dl 



The cold sahes, which have lost their fire (we 
have tbe phrase still "aapale as ashes") he 
turns to "sapless boxen leaves," (a ctasaical 
simile) ; and far be it from him to venture to 
fiay"BwcU." No gentleman ever "aweU'd;" 
certainly not with sighing, whatever he might 
have done with diinking. But instead of that, 
the modem poet does not mind indulging him 
with a good canting common-pbce, in the 
style of the fiistian tragedies. 

Hs rmi Willi >]l Ihe tuadiHH or d»i»1r : 
Us nTod. Iiu bnl bit bnait. he luni lib hair. 

And then wc niuat have a aolld sensible reason 
for the lover's not weeping : 

Diy jonow In hliitupld ryatpptmn. 

It was not sufficient, that upon Ihe principle of 
extrcmcB meeting, the exceiu of sorrow was 
unable to weep, — that even self-pity seemed 
wasted. When the fine gentlemen of the 
court of Charles the Second, and when Charles 
himself, wept (see Pepys), it was when they 
grew maudlin over their wine, and thought 
how piteous it was thai such ga«d eaters and 
drinkers should not have everything else to 
their liking. 13ut let us not run the risk of 
forgetting the merits of Dryden, in comparing 
him with a poet so much the greater. 



Alulbedcstli! hIhd 
Atu, df^partlDK ol our 



Alum 



l! Alum; Willi 



" Alas," it is to he observed, was the 
expression of grief in those days ; and all these 
repetitions of it only show Ihe lood, wilful self- 
commiseration, natural to dying people of a 
violent turn of mind, as this lover was. But 
he was also truly in love, and a gentlemui. 
i;ee how he continnes : 






viir«! 



How admirably expressed the difference 
between warm social life, and the cold solitary 
grave ! How piteous the tautology — "Alono — 
withoaten uny compnny !" 
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That is to say, truth, honour, and knigth^ad. 
Wisdom, humbldss, estate, and high kindred. 
Freedom, and all that longeth to that art, ^ 
80 Jupiter hare of my soul^ part. 
As in this world right now ne know I none 
80 worthy to be loved as Palamon, 
That serveth you, and will do all his life ; 
And if that ever ye shall be a wife. 
Forget not Palamon, the genUe man, 

BIMILB OP A MAir LKO TO SXSCUTIOir. 

{From the "Man e/Law'e Tale.") 

The virtuous Constance, wrongfully accused, 
stands pale, and looking about her, among a 
king's courtiers. 

Have ye not seen, sometime, a pale faoe 
(Among a press)* of htm that hath been led 
Tow4rd his death, where as he getteth no graoe 
And such a colour in his face hath had. 
They roighten know him that was so berted 
Among&st all the faces in that rout ; 
80 stant Gustanoe, and looketh her about. 

TBM BIOTHSR AND CHILD POT TO THS MXBCY OP TBS 

OCKAN. 

The same Constance, accused by the king's 
mother of having produced him a monstrous 
child, is treated as above, against the will of 
the Constable of the realm, who is forced to 
obey his master's orders. 

Wccpcn both young and old, in all that place. 
When that the king this cursed letter sent. 
And Custance, toith a deadly paU/ace 
The f6urth day towArd the ship she went : 
But nath^less she tak'th in good intent 
The will of Christ, and kneeling on the strond 
She said, '* Lord, aye welcome be thy sond. ' 
He that me keptifrom the faUi blame 
Whiles I UHU in the land amongit you, 
He can me keep from harm, and eke/¥om ihatne. 
In the salt sea, although I see not how. 
As strong as ever he teas, he is yet now. 
In him trust I, and in his mother dear 
That is to me my sail, and eke my steer. 
Her little ehild lay weeping in her arm / 
And kneeling piteously, to him she said, 
'* Peace, little son, I will do thee no harm :" 
With that her kerchief off her head she braid. 
And over his little eyen she it laid. 
And in her arm she luUeth itJStll/ast, 
And into the heav*n her eyen up she cast. 
Motho* (quoth she) and maiden bright, Mary ! 
Sooth is, that thorough womann^ eggment * 
Mankind was bom, and danmM aye to die. 
For which thy chUd was on a cross yrentj * 
Thy blissfiil eyen saw ail his tormint : 
Then is there no comparison between 
Thy woe and any woe man may sustain. 

The true piteous emphasis on the words of this 
line is not to be surpassed. 

Thou saw'st thy child ydain before thine eyen. 
And yet now liveth my little child parfay. * . 
Now, Lady bright ! to whom all woeful crien. 
Thou glory of womanhood, thou faire May ! 
Thou haven of refdge, bright star of day. 
Rue on my child, that of thy gentleness 
Ruest on every rueful in distress. 

> The art of truly serving. > In a multitude. 
' Thy sending— the lot thou soidest. 
* Incitement. * Tom. 

• By my faith. 



O little child, alas I what is thy guilt. 
That never wroughtest sin as yet, pardie? 
Why will thine hard father have thee spilt ? 
O mercy, dear^ Ckmstable (quoth she) 
As let my little child dwdl here with thee^ 

The silence of the pitying constable, here 
hurriedly passed over by poor Constance^ as if 
she would not distress him by pressing him for 
what he could not do, is a specimen of those 
eloquent povoert of omimoHy for which great 
masters in writing are famous. Constance 
immediately continues : — 

An' if thou darest not saven him from blame* 
So kiss him onis"^ in his father's name. 
Therewith she looketh backward to the land 
And said^, " Farewell, husband ruthiUss!" 
And up she rose, and walked down the strand 
Toward the ship : her followeth all the press : 
And ever she prayeth her child to hold his peace. 
And tak'th her leave. 

The mixture of natural kindliness, bewildered 
feeling, and indelible good-breeding in this 
perpetual leave-taking, is excessively affecting. 

And with a holy intent 
She bleoeth her, and into the ship she want. 

Glorious, sainted Gritelda in our next. 
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NO. IV. — STOBT OF OUSBLOA. 

The famous story of Griselda, or Patient 
Grizel, who supposes her husband to kill her 
children and to dismiss her finally from his bed 
under circumstances of the greatest outrage^ 
and yet beliaves meekly under all, was not long 
since the most popular story in Europe, and 
still deeply affects us. Writers have aaaeiied 
that there actually was some such person. In 
vain has the husband been pronoonced a mon- 
ster, and the story impossible. In vain have 
critics in subsequent time, not giving sufficient 
heed to the difference between civilised and 
feudal ages, or to the beauties with which the 
naiTative has been mingled, declared it to be 
no better than the sight of a ** torment on the 
rack." The sto^y has had shoals of narraton, 
particularly in old France, and been repeated 
and dwelt upon by the greatest and tenderest 
geniuses, — Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Chancer. 
The whole heart of Christendom has embraced 
the heroine. She has passed into a proverb ; 
ladies of quality have called their children 
after her, the name surviving (we belie?e) 
among them to this day, in spite of its ^riafjr 
sound ; and we defy the manliest man, cf any 
feeling, to read it in Chaucer's own conaecntive 
stanzas (whatever he may do here) withoat 
feeling his eyes moisten. 

How is this to be accounted for t Tlie hns- 

f Onoe. 
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im pM^erllr monstrous ond unnatural ; — 
Ibn ma be ■>» doubt of tJint ; — he pursues lib 
*»l af hia wife's palieotre for twelve yeara, 
■Di afcv !« ■nmxNtHl III love aa well as to obey 
tm Wl iti« lime, — Uiin, the murderer of her 
AUm ! Title, slsD, a unnatunkl, — impossible. 
A 7™'. A munLh, a week, would have been bad 
■•^th. 11>i> lie wu h>d in itself. And vet, 
» iffltv »f thtlt attrr reDDUncemetit of the tic- 
kM, io vhicb cHviUsiitioo finally brings ns, we 
IM fn* tho inrineihly obedient creature ; we 
Mvdrelil; intemtvd ; we Koknonledgo instinc- 
tinly, that U10 titory had a right to its fame ; 
s|kGak it profanely.) that likeothcr 
pntaiH>ut mad pupuUr stories, of a Bolemn 
MM, it ■> * #ort <if revelation in its way, at 
^Mv itartlinK <>s with contrasts of good and 
' Etttling in filling ua with hope and 
. IlDW-Ulbisr 

■ret is, that a principle — the sense of 

Bt Up in it above all considerations ; 

the duty, once believed in by a good 

Inoabl* tuilure, is csnlted by it, in conse- 

<rf U« very torments, above all lormeoi, 

\. We ore nut expected to 

to approve or be blind la the 

that fetches it out ; but the 

1« mruek loudly in tlie cars of mHiikind, 

|*r UuU th^ymny think of duty itself, and 

Uwir own conelnsions in favour of their 

>f it, when tbey see whot morveltaus 

1 have even in its utmost extrava- 

how aiiuble we are lo help reapect- 

itj in proportioD to the very depth of its 

' ' Ml. We feelthnt the same woman 

gone through any trial which she 

it keeonung a womuti, of a kind such as 

«U kII aditiiri:> in tlie wisest and juslcat 

"W* fcvl even her weakness to be her 

of tho wonderfullest privileges 

■< virtoc^ 

'We are travelling, it present, far out of the 
pvpoacd dwign of lhe»e specimens, which 
wrc i«i«Bded to conusl of little more than 
■»ti^M», oad the briefest possible summary of 
dM ■mliar's ciuinurteriitica. But the reader 
wtU [Bnloa mh 0<<caBioiiaJ yielding to tempta- 
lioM* tika itiMv. Chir present number shall cnn- 
aat of as brli>f a sketch ss we can give, of the 
wsuwn imHdenti of Chaucer's story, which 
■r* vmamgtd with ■ skill exquisite bs tlie feel- 
imfg : omI wiienrviir we cume to an irresistible 
SJ«dBra, it shall be extrncled. 

Al SaI*ixo in Picdinont, nuder tho Alps, 



rrigiu^ a fouilal lord, a Martinis, who waf 
d by bis p>wplo, but too much given 
I !• hi* A/nuwnmcnl, and on enemy of marriage : 
I *bicli planned them, lest he should die child 
1 Imvi? bis inheritance in the hands of 
Tbt>y therefore, al last, sent him a 
•liich nddrrated liunon the subject, 
Md lo toko a wifff, on condition that 



they should respect his choice wheresoever il 
might fall. 

Now among the poorest of the Slarquis'* 
people, 

Tbcn dnll ■ mv> 
^Hilch tTiNl wai holden poomt of them sU, 



au^UtcT hAd bi 



mcall: 



D tight, 
m hSght. 



Tender of age woa " GrisUdis" or " Grisilda" 
(for the poet colls her both), but she was a 
maiden of a tlioughtful and steady nature, and 
as exceUent a daughter as could be, thinking of 
nothing hut her sheep, her spinning, and her 
"old poor father," whom she supported by her 
labour, and waited npon with the greatest duty 
and obedience. 



The Marquis announced to his people that 
he had chosen a wife, and the wedding-day 
arrived, but nobody saw the Indy : ut which 
there was great wonder. Clothes and jewels 
were prepared, and tho feast loo ; and the 
llarquis, with a great retinue, and accom- 
panied by nyisic, took his way to llie viiioge 
where Griselda lived. 

Griselda hod heard of his coming, and said 
to herself, that she would get Jier work done 
faster than usual, on purpose to stand at the 
door, like other m^dens, and see the sight 1 
hut just as she was going to look out, she heard 
the Marquis call her, and she set down a 
water-pot she had in her bond, and knelt down 
before him with her usual steady countenance. 

The Marquis asked for her father, and going 
in-doors to him, took him by ^e hand, and 
said, with many courteous words and leave- 
asking, that he liod comcio marry bis daughter. 
The poor man turned red, and stood abiulied 
and quaking, but begged his loni lo do as 
seemed good to him ; and then the Marquis 
asked Griselda if she would have him, nod vow 
to obey him in all things, be they what they 
miglit ; and she answered trembling, but in 
like manner ; and he led her forth and pre- 
sented her to the people as his wife. 

The Uidiea, now Griselda'a attendants, took 
off her old peasant's clothes, not munh pleased 
to handle them, and dressed her luiew in fine 
clothes, so that tlic people hardly knew her 
again for hsr beauty, 

Iter luIrM biTo tb(7 comVd thnl Uy nalra>M 

A oiniiuiB on ha bod itw; tun yinmU, 
And trt her (uU of namli w ■ pmt "< •aitil. 
' NBUtSit-naiMf—banotabi Uu> dial* iBWtaDl pM 
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Thus Walter lowly, najf but royally. 
Wedded with fortunate honesty ; 

and Griselda behaved so well, and discreetly, 

and behaved so kindly to every one, making up 

disputes, and speaking such gentle and sensible 

words. 

And oould^ so the people** heart embrace^ 
That each her lov'th that looketh on her /ace. 

In due time the Marchioness had a daughter, 
and the Marquis had always treated his consort 
well, and behaved like a man of sense and re- 
flection ; but now he informed her that his 
people were dissatisfied at his having raised her 
to be his wife ; and, reminding her of her vow 
to obey him in all things, told her that she must 
agree to let him do with the little child whatso- 
ever he pleased. Griselda kept her vow to the 
letter, not even changing countenance ; and 
shortly afterwards an ill-looking fellow came, 
and took the child from her, intimating that he 
was to kill it. Griselda asked permission to kiss 
her child ere it died,and she took itin her bosom, 
and blessed and kissed it with a sad face, and 
prayed the man to bury its ^little body" in some 
place where the birds and beasts could not get 
it. But the man said nothing. He took the child 
and went his way ; and the Marquis bade him 
carry it to the Countess of Pavia, his sister, with 
directions to bring it up in secret. 

Griselda lived on, behaving like an excellent 
wife, and four years afterwards she had another 
child, a son, wluch the Marquis demanded of her, 
as he had done the daughter, laying his injunc- 
tions on her at the same time to be patient. 
Griseldasaidshe would,adding,as a proof never- 
theless what bitter feelings she had to control, 

I hare not had no part of children twain. 
But first, sickness ; and after, woe and pain. 

The same ''ugly sergeant" now came again, 
and took away the second child, carrying it 
like the former to Bologna ; and twelve years 
after, to the astonishment and indignation of 
the poet, and the people too, but making no 
alteration whatsoever in the obedience of the 
wife, the Marquis informs her, that his subjects 
are dissatisfied at his having her for a wife at 
all, and that he had got a dispensation from the 
Pope to marry another, for whom she must 
make way, and be divorced, and return home ; 
adding insultingly, that she might take back 
with her the dowry which she brought him. 
Woefully, but ever patiently, does Griselda 
consent, not, however, without a tender excla- 
mation at the difference between her marriage 
day and this ; and as she receives the instruc- 
tion about the dowry as a hint that she is to 
give up her fine clothes, and resume her old 
ones, which she says it would be impossible to 
find, she makes him the following exquisite 
prayer and remonstrance. — If we had to write 
for only a certain select set of readers, never 
should we think of bespeaking their due rever- 
ence for a passage like the following, and its 



simple, primitive, and most affecting thougl 
and words. But a publication like Qie prese 
must accommodate itself to the chances 
perusal in all quarters, either by alteration 
explanation ; and, therefore, in not altering a 
of these words, or daring to gainsay the sacr 
tenderness they bringbefore us, we must obser^ 
that as there is not a more pathetic passage 
be found in the whole circle of human writ, 
the pathos and the pure words go inseparat 
together: and his is the most refined hea 
educated or imeducated, that receives the 
with the delicatest and profoundest emotion 

*' My Lord, ye wot that in my father's place 
Ye did me strip out of my poor^ weed, 

[How much, by the way, this old and mo 
lengthened pronunciation of the word po( 
poore (French, pautre,) adds to the piteoi 
emphasis of it.] 

And rich^ly ye clad me of your grace ; 
To you brought I nought elles out of drede, * 
But faith, and nakedness, and * womanhede ; 
And here agatai your clothing I restore. 
And eke your wedding ring, for evermore 
** The remnant of your Jewels reedy be 
Withbi your * chamber,' I dare safely sain. 
Naked out c/my /other's ho%ue {quoth she) 
I came, and naked I mutt turn again. 

[How beautifully is the Bible used here !] 

All your pleasanc^ would I follow fain ; 
But yet I hope it be not your intent 
That I smockless out of your palaoe went 

** Ye could not do so dishondst a thing 
That ihilki^ womb in ushieh your children lay, 
ShouUU b^ore the people, in my vpolking 
Be seen all bare ,- wherefore, I you pray, 

Lrr MB MOT UKM A ViORM OO BT THS WAY! 

Remember you, mine oteen Lord so dear, 
I was your wife, though I unworthy were. 

** Wherefore in guerd(m of my * womanhede,' 
Which that I brought and * yet* again I bear. 
As Touch^oafe to give me to my meed 
But such a smock as I was wont to wear. 
That I therewith may writ > (he womb of her 
That was your voife. And here I take my leave 
Of you, mine owto Lord, Itsst J you grieve.** 

** The smock,** quoth he, ** that thou hast on t 
Let it be still, and bear.it forth with thee.** [bac 
But weH unnethds * thilk# word he spake, 
« But went his way for ruth and for i^ttie. 
Before the folk herselren strippeth she. 
And in her smock, with foot and head all bare. 
Toward her father's house, forth is she fare. 

The people follow her weepingand wailing,1 
she went ever as usual, with staid eyes, nor 
the while did she speak a word. As to her p< 
father, he cursed the day he was bom. And 
with her father, for a space, dwelt ** this floin 
of wifely patience,*' nor showed any sense 
offence, nor remembrance of her high e8tat4 

At length arrives news of the coming of t 
new Marchioness, with such array of pomp 
had never been seen in all Lombardy ; and t 
Marquis, who has, in the mean time, sent 
Bologna for his son and daughter, once m( 
desires Griselda to come to him, and tells h 

i Outof drede— without doubt. * T%Hke—iLi» 

» fTrie— cover. * Unneth^e—ecaroely. 
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women enough in bis hotiso- 

tia new wife, and set overy- 

LT, l1l^ must request her to do 

I, wild all reaily oliedicuce, 

. < . v-i will) the rest, lo meet the 

.it diuner, (he Marqais aguio calls 

•lu ii«r what the l.hinkB of hia cboire. 

BclidB it tieartilf. uid prays Uod to 

_jl praaperitj' ; on)]' uldiug, that she 

lim »iU not uy tlin nature of so young a 

■>■■*(>*> tn^ hcri, since rif i<u Jwii bro^it 

IWllifcirfj. durf ptriajn (owU not intr il. 




ns, nnd kisaea her ; 
■ tekm DO heed of it, out of ostoniEh- 
lajMinjr if myi ; upon which he 
I, that as aDr« aa Clirist died for him, 
b«U* a-UV, knd lie will have no other, nor 
<m had ;— and with that, he introduces his 
■NiHil bride to lier as her own danghter, 
*u Ilk MHi by her side ; and Griselda, over- 
oae M la*t, fiuDta sway. 




jh llMjr «oaId scarcely remain to loak at 

IbmI flilt>— And m, with feasting and 

• lU* ilivbe, cruel story of Patieui 

{ dw happinnaa of which ia anperior 

I, liM on]/ becauie it enda ao wtU, 

■• there is over preacnt in it, like 

y» Mint In a picture, the aweel, auU fiice 

lenf woman. 



X.\ IX.— SPECIMENS OF CHAUCER. 



Chaucer was one of the Kefonners of hia 
time, and, like the celebrated poeta and wits 
of moat coiiDtriet, Catholic included, took 
pleamire in exposing the aboses of the church ; 
not bccauKe he wiui an ill-natured man, and 
disliked the church itself [for no oue boa dune 
greater honour to the true duTaltan pastor 
than he, in a passage already i]uoted,] but 
because Lis very good-nature and love of 
truth made him the more dislike the abui 
of the best things in the most reverend plac 
He mcoaurea his aatiro, however, according t< 
its desert, and ia eeveraat upon the aevere ant 
mercenary, — the liolders of aucb livings aa pve 
□0 life but rather take it. In tho following 
exquisite banter he ralliea the more jovial and 
plebeian part of the church, the ordinary 
begging-frinra, with a sly good-humour. And 
observe how he contrives to sprinkle tht 
passage with his poetry. The versilicatioi 
also is obviously good, even to the most modern 

Id oMt dai^i nt Ihe King Aridur. 



]i^3^a1lW UufnaWchmrityudprsjin 




thuhcrirfnR.. 








ihiUoanii^Iwi. 


Blenlng ball^ 






Bh>.CUU«blKhuidl»W. 


ThMp«and(. 




Tbi. iKaknth 11 


itlhmtwutFMriM: 


ForlheraMir 


il to imUran wu an alf. 


Tim waliith 






■od in nomwinpi. 



I paiari me to havfr ui luutciD apHch, 
(I do my best to speak out loud) 

(I learn all t say by hoart) 

M J tbcme il alwaja adb. and enr wtt. 

" Covetonaness is tlie root of all evil." Chaucer 
line fitted his I^tin capiuJIv well i" wttli the 
measure,— B nicety singularly ill oliservcd by 
poets in gcneruL 
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First I pronounce whenn^ that I oome. 
And then my bull^ 

(the Pope's bulls) 

show I, all and some ; 
Our Ueg^ lord^'s seal on my patent, 
That show I first, my body to warrtet. 
That no man be so bold, nor priest, nor clerk. 
Me to disturb in Chri8t<^ holy work ; 
And after that, then tell I forth my tales ; 
BuU^ of Pop^ and of Cardinales, 
Of Patriarchs, and of Bishop^. I show. 
And in Latin I speak a word^ few. 
To taffron with my predication, 

(To give a colour and relish to his sermon, 
like saS&on in pastry) — 

And for to steer men to dey6tion. 

The preacher here banters his own relics, and 
then proceeds with the following ludicrous 
picture and exquisitely impudent avowal : — 

Then pain I me to stretchen forth my nedc. 
And east and west upon the people I beck, 
Ai doth a dcve sitting upon a bam : 
My handte and my tongu^ gone so yearn— 

(Go SO briskly together) — 

That it is Joy to see my business. 

Of avarice and of iuch cursedness 

Is all my preaching, /or to make them free 

To give their pence^ and namsly,— (jnto ub ; 

For mine intent is nought but for to win. 

And nothing for correction of sin ; 

I reck never, when that they be buried. 

Though that their soul^s gone a black-berrried. 

(That is, — ^though their souls go by bushels 
into the lower regions, like so many black- 
berries.) 

Therefore— 

(repeats he, at the end of the next paragraph, 
varying the note a little like a relishing musi- 
cian, — ) 

Therefore my theme it yet and ever was. 
Radix maiorum est eupiditat. 

nOMICAL BIT or TRANSLATTOM. 

In the story of the Cock and the Fox, the 
gallant bird, who has been alarmed by the 
fox, is complimenting his favourite wife, and 
introduces some Latin, the real purport of 
which is that the fair sex are the ^ confusion 
of mankind," but which, he informs her, signi- 
fies something quite the reverse. Sir Walter 
Scott admired this passage. 

But let us qpeak of mirth, and stint all this. 

(Stop all this)— 

Madam^ Partelot, so have I bliss. 
Of one thing God hath sent mo larg^ grace, 
For when I see the beauty of your face. 
Ye be so scarlet red about your eyerty 
It maketh all my dreads for to dien ; 
For all so siker as 

(As sure as — ) 

•• In prineipio 
Mulier est homini* cot\/usio ;** 
Madam, the science of this Latin is, 
** Woman is mannds Joy, and maim^ bliss." 



In prinfnpio, imiXJier ett KomimM eonfiuio — 
Woman, from the first, was the confusion of 
man. ** In prineipio,** observes Sir Walter, in 
a note on the passage in his edition of Dryden,* ' 
refers to the beginning of Saint John's Gospel. : 
And in a note on the word eoi^utio, he says it | 
is taken from a fabulous conversation between 
theEmperor Adrian and the philosopher Secun- 
dus, reported by Vincent de Beauvais, in his 
' Speculum Historiale.' QuidettnmU^? Hommt 
0(mfu9io:%ntaturabili»he8tkiy^» What is woman ! 
The confusion of man, &c. ** The Cock's polite 
version (he adds) is very ludicrous." 

How pleasant to hear one great writer thns 
making another laugh, as if they were sitting 
over a table together, though five centuries 
are between them. But genius can make 
the lightest as well as gravest things the 
property of all time. Its laughs, as well as its 
sighs, are immortal. 



XXX.-^PECIMENS OF CHAUCER. 

NO. VI. — MISCELLANEOUS SPECIMENS OF HIS DESCRIP- 
TION, PORTRAIT-PAINTINO, AND FINE SENSE. 

BIRDS TN THB SPRZITO. 

Full lusty was the weather and benign ; 
For which the fowls against the sunn^ sheen 
(What for the season and the yoong^ green) 
Full loude sungen their affecUtes : 
Them seemM had gotten them protectl6ns 
Against the sword op wintbr, kun and cold. 

Squire's TaU. 

PATIBNCS AND KQDAI. DBAltlRO Df lOVM. 

For one thing, Sirs, safely dare I say, 
That friend^ CTer each other must obey. 
If they will long^ holden company : 
Love will not be constrain'd by mastery : 
When mastery eometh, the god (if Love anon 
Bbatbth his wings, and parswsll ! hb is ooiri. 

[Compare the ease, life,and gesticulation of this 
— theaudible suddenness Bad farewdl of it— with 
the balanced and formal imitation by Pope— 

" LoYO^free as air, at sight of human ties 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies."] 

LoTc is a thing as, any spirit, free. 
Women of kind deeiren liberty. 
And not to be constrained as a thrall ; 
And so do men, if soothly I say shalL 
Look, who that is most patitet in lore. 
He is at his advantage all above ; 

(he has the advantage over others that are 
not so.) 

Patience is a high virtu^ certain. 
For it vanq6isheth, as these dork^saln, 
Things that rigour never should attain; 
For every word men should not chide or plain. 
Leameth to snff*ren — 



(learn to suffer) 
(so may I prosper) 



or, so may J gone. 



Ye shall it learn, whether ye will or non. 

Thb Frankuii's Taxx 
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urABEurr n> du. 

Three dinnken rioters go out to kill Death, 
who meets them in the likeness of a decrepit 
old man, and directs them to a treasure which 
Inrings Uiem to their destruction. The old 
Dan only is given here. 

When tlwy had gone not folly half amile. 

Bight aa thej would ban trodden o'er a stile. 

An old man and a poorA with them met ; 

This old^ man full meek^ly them gret. 

And add^ thus ; ** Now, Lord^ God you see !** 

The pnmdest of these rlotour^ three 

Answered again ; <* What ? churl, with sorry grace. 

Why art thoa all furwrappM save thy face ? 

Why liTest thou so long in so great age ? " 

This old^ man 'pan look in hit visdge. 
And said^ thus; •* Fbr I ne cannot find 
A man, though that I walked into Ind, 
Ketthfv in dty nor in no TilUge, 
That wonld^ change his youths for mine age ; 
And thoefore must I have mine ag^ still 
As long6 time as it is Ooddte wilL 
Ne Death, alas * ne will not hare my life : 
Thus walk I, like a rest^less eaftifr. 
And on the ground, which is my mother's gate, 
I kxuMlki with my staiT early and late, 
And say to her, * Ler^ mother, let me in, 
Lo, bow I Tanish, flesh, and hlood, and skin. 
Alas ! when shall my bonte be at rest ? 
Mother, with you would I change my chest. 
That in my duunber long^ time haUi be. 
Tea. for an hairy clout to wrap in me.*" 

(That is, for a coffin and a winding-sheet of 
hair-doth.) 

DBScRimoir or trb cock. 

(In Uu ttorp of the** Cock and the Fox .**> 

Hie comb woe redder than the/lpu cordlt 
EmlbatUled ae it were a cattle watt ; 
HittriUwat btaek, and at the Jet U ehone^ 
Like azure were hit Uggit and hit tone ,- 

[His toes) 

ffU naiUt whiter than the lUvJlower, 
And Uke tKebumid gold wat hit coldur, 

CSompare the above verses (taking care of the 
iccent) with the most popular harmonies of 
Pope, and see into what a flowing union of 
strength and sweetness the ** old poel** could 
^et, when he chose. 

He flew down from his beam. 
For it was day, and eke his henn^ all ; 
And with a chuck he 'gan them for to call. 
For he had found a com lay in the yard ; 
Royal he was, he was no more afeard. 

Ee had been frightened by a fox.) 

He looketh, at it were a grim Uoun , 

'Lion) 

And on hit toet he roameth up and down ; 
He deigneth nottotet hit foot to ground ; 
He chucketh when he hath a com yfonnd. 
And to him mnnen Uien his wiv^s all. 

FORTlUrr OP A FKMALK. 

This is in the pure, unfaltering style of the 
Id Italian painters. The simile in the third 
ine is one of thequaintnessesof an age in which 



books were rare, — the key to almost all the 
quaintnesses of Chaucer. The rest of them 
are connected with his adherence to the origi- 
nals from which he translated, and only 
appear strange from difference of time or 
national customs. A want of consideration 
to this effect led Mr. Hazlitt into an error, 
when he instanced that pleasant, scornful 
admonition to the sun in Troilus and Creseida, 
(to go and sell his light to them that ** engrave 
smsJl seals,**) as an evidence of Chaucer's 
minuteness and particularity. 

The original of Troilus and Creseida was by 
an Italian ; and in Italy the seal-engravers 
of those times were famous, and in great 
employ ; nor was anything more natural for a 
lover, angry with the day-time, than to tell the 
sun to gp and give his light to those that so 
notoriously needed it. 

Among those other folk was Creeeida 
In widow's habit black ; but nath^lese 
Right as our first letter is now an A, 
In beauty first so stood she makfless ; 

(Matchless) 

Her goodlp looking gladded all the prettj 
* N'as never seen thing to be praised so dear, 
Nor under eloudd black to bright a ttar, 

[What a pity this fine line did not terminate 
with a full stop I but he goes on — ] 

As was Creseid,* they saiden erereach one. 
That her bebelden in hor blackd weed ; 
And yet she stood full low and still alone. 
Behind all other folks in little brede, 

(In small space) 

And nigh the door, aye under sham^ drede, 

(that is, not shame-faced, but apprehensive 
of being put to shame, — ^put out of her self- 
possession) 

Simple (if attire and debonnair ef cheer ,- 
With/UU<utured looking and mannh-e. 

Troilus thus seeing her for the first time, 
looks hard at her, like a town-gallant; and 
she, being town-bred herself, for all her 
unaffectedness, thinks it necessary to let him 
understand that he is not to stare at her. 

She n'as not with the most of her statiire, 
(her stature was not of the tallest) 

But all her limb^ so well answering 
Weren to womanhood, that creature 
Was never less^ mannish in seeming. 
And eke the purd wise of her meaning 
She showed well 

(her manner was so correspondent with her 
meaning) 

that men might in her guess 



I 



Honour, estate, and womanly nobless. 
Then Troilus, right wonder well withsl, 
*Gan for to like her meaning and her cheer. 
Which somedeal deignous was, 

(was a little haughty) 
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-for she let fall 



Her look a little aside, in such mann^re 
A8C!aance»— *' What I map I not ttanden htrt f* 
And q/ter that htr loohing 'gan the light; 

(began to lighten — to restore to its former 
ease) 

That nerer tiionght him see so good a sight. 

Chaucer is very fond of painting these 
womanly portraits, especially the face. Here 



AirOTHSB, 

introduced to us with a piece of music. The 
succession of adverbs at the end of the first 
^ve lines, makes a beat upon the measure, 
analogous to the dance he is speaking of — 

I saw her danoe so eamelp, 

Carol and sing 80 tteteUpt 

And laugh and play so uMmantp, 

Andlookenso d^bonairl^ft 

So goodly speak and so friendlp. 

That oert^ I trow that eyennoro 

N'as seen so blissful a treas6re. 

For every hair^ on her head. 

Me soth to say it was not red, 

Ne neither yellow, nor brown it n'as ; 

MeUiooght most like to gold it wua. 

And which eyen my lady had, 

IM>imair€t good, and glad, and tad ; 

(sad is in earnest) 

Simple, of good mnohel, not too wide ; 
Thereto her look was not asid6 
NoroTerthawt, but beeet so well. 
It drew and took up erery deal, 

(entirely) 

AU which that on her 'gan behold ; 
Her ejftn teemed anon the would 
Have wurey. Folly weenden so, 
But it was ne'er the rather do ; 

(She looked so good-natured, that folly itself 
thought she was at its service ; though folly 
was much mistaken.) 

It wat no counterfeited thing ; 
It was bkh owv pvax umkino. 

A charming couplet ! And he need not have 
said any more ; but he was so fond of the face, 
he could not help going on : — 

Were she ne'er so glad. 
Her looking wat not/oolith tpread. 

Though dulness itself, he tells us, was abso- 
lutely ^ afraid of her style of life, it was so 
cheerful." 

I have no wit that can snfSce 
To comprehenden her beauty. 

(To describe it comprehensively.) 

But thus much I dare say, that she 
Was white, ruddy, fresh, lively huM, 
And every day her beauty netedd, 
* * * * Beit ne^er to dark 
Me thinketh J tee her evermo ; 

(If all they, says the poet) 

That ever lived were now alive, 

Ne would they have found to desorive 



In all her fsoe a wicked sign. 
For it wat tad, timple and benign. 

The Book nfthe Jhidiat. 

And there is a great deal more of the descrip- 
tion. 

oonro TO BUtmp nr hsabxho or a KioiiTiiroAX.B. 

A nightingale upon a cedar green. 

Under the chamber wall there as she lay. 

Full loud ysung again the moon^ sheen. 

Par 'venture, in his birdte wise, a 1^ 

Of love, that made her hearts fresh and gay ; 

That hearkenM she so long in good intent. 

Till at the last the dead« sleep her bent. 

Troilue and Cret^da. 

cxguisrra oomparisoit op a moHTiiniAUi, wm oonvi- 

DBTCB AFTSa FKAA. 

And at the new abathed nightingale. 
That ttintethjlrtt when the b^nneth ting, 
TFhen that the heareth any herdit tale, 

(herdsman counting his flock) 

Or in the hedgetany wight ttirring i 
And after, tiker ootb hju toicb ounmro ; 

(Siker is securely) 

Right to Creteid^, when that her aread tteni. 
Opened her heart, and told him her intetU. 

We conclude this long article very unwillingly 
(having to omit a hundred beautiful passages,) 
with a specimen of Chaucer's philosophy, 
particularly fit to honour these pages : 

For thilk^ ground that heareth the weedds wiek 

(wicked or poisonous) 

Bear'th eke these wholesome herb^ as fall oft ; 
And next to the foul nettle rough and thick. 
The rote yuntxeth tote, and tmooth, atui t<i/t ; 
And next the valley it the hill aiqft : 
And next the darki night it tXeglad morrow. 
And also Joy is next the fine of sorrow. 



XXXI.— PETER WILKINS AND THE 
FLYING WOMEN. 

The? Adventures of Peter Wilkins^is t 
book written about a hundred years hack, 
purporting to be the work of a shipwrecked 
voyager, and relating the discovery of a people 
who had wings. It is mentioned somewhov^ 
with great esteem, by Mr. Southey, if oor 
memory does not deceive us ; and has been 
altogether so much admired, and so yonpv^, 
that we are surprised Mr. Dunlop has omitted 
it in his ^ History of Fiction." The name^ 
^ Peter Wilkins," has, to the present perplexed 
and aspiring generation (not yet knowing 
what to retain and what to get rid of) a poor 
and vulgar sound. It is not MontreviUe^ or 
Mordaunt, or Montgomery. ^ Peter" is not 
the name for a card. '^Wilkins" hardly 
announces himself as a diner with dukes. 
But a hundred years ago people did not con- 
ceive that a gentleman's pretensions were 
nominaL What novelist now-a-<lays would 



PETER "WILKIXS AND THE FLYING WOSIEN. 



HB bent 'Tom JooMt" Yet thus was 
I^^Htirorfc cIiTistened by Fielilmg, & tnnn 
MM* fiunil*. However, there is s " prefer- 
■1* ia U« iiutinct of this oapiration. 
Nfaqr hao had a lift, and is inclined to take 
nrytUng for «ii ulvuita^ and an iflegance, 
tiA it vei in pongcnnion of its new compiui}'. 
tniltj, il oiU be content with the real 
MM«M^ Mid drop the pretended. 
n(t* great boDOor to a writer to invent a 
Hf at once new and delightful ; and the 
|M^ ia not the leas, for the apparent obri- 
(Mmi of (he inventioD. Let any one try Eo 
(Aaanrw cmnbination of this sort, and be 
Bi»d bow difBcull it is. We will Tenture 
I nf> tl»t bciides genius in thu ordinary 
■■af the word, there is a faith in it, and a 
■■tMtaaB from iMngt worldly, that implies 
ifela* Add • child-like simplicity, not com- 
M Im to Munda of the higher oiiler. Soidc 
ttn would think they were going (o be 
■^f fth^Hi'^* ; and would very property 
lU. Olbon would be apprehenEive of ridi- 
li [ sad would desist with Vikc reason. Not 
H •VM^rbod}' woald succeed, who faopied he 
idL TkMo and judgment are requisite to 
nad isTtMtioDS, ua well as an imagination 
Hi tlMn ; and there most be, above all, a 
■■w Mate for the truth ; verisimilitude, or 
^■MMaa of truth, being the great charm in 
t wildest of fictions. It is very difficult to 
it* the imafinative with Ibe worldly i and 
m «f rwal gmiiBS aometimes make mistakes, 
iiaii iirr--. fit only for the moat literal or 
whflrant ni>der«tAiidiiigs. 
■r»h»felM*Jed our article "Flying Women," 
llHd of the Filing People, because, though 
■ btHf* illarnTfrrrl by our friend Peter arc 
kMh aexea, we could never quite persuade 
■aal»aa that hit moles had an equal right to 
air ^nmmitt. All however, that be says 
Mtt the Flying Nation aa a people is ingeni- 
ML Ba Im* Mcaped, in particnlar, in a moat 
MV Maiiliiii. from the difficulty of tntroduc- 
fUm plan-bacbed hero amonc them, without 
■^^■v kia dignity, by : 
ka wU • prapbecy imp 
tag i and aia ipeculationB upon their religion 
ti tH»]. abow him to have been a man ot 
1 bun of refli'Ction in everything; 
zealous for the advancement 
Hot his lords, his architects, and 
!• Hlavra, Tiolste the remoteness of hisinven- 
Mi, ami Mag it back to common-plsce ; nor 
Ift tkb iin I wsiji to render his work useful. 
kni&tj at a work of imagination conslsta 
I irfliwln^ Bud elevating the mind generally ; 
■1 ttk b the effect of his Flying Woman. 
Jl Hmt nktn to her b luckily set in a frame 
fitMlfi t> remote, quiet, and superior. She 
iwamehalioTV Peter's race in sincerity, as 
I htie '■■■1^ > *"'' yet there is nothing about 
aTi wlri«h, in a higher atate of humanity, the 
tthiTT ilaaa not suMeed in making us suppose 



possible. Peter is even raised towards her by 
dint of his admiration of her truth ; and the 
sweetness of her disposition more than n 
him bolf-way, and sets them both on a level. 

The author of thU curioui ' 
have been a very 'modest as well as clever m 
or have had some peculiar reasons for keeping 
his name a secret ; for he was living when the 
work arrived at a second edition. The dedica- 
tion does not appear in the first ; and the 
writer, who signs himself K. P. speaks i 
the heroine as his property. It is observable, 
that in all the editions we liave met with, the 
initials R. P. are signed to the dedication, 
while R. S. is pnt in the title-page. This also 
looks like a negligence uncommon in authors. 
The dedication is to Elizabeth, Countess of 
Northumberland ; the lady to whom Bishop 
Percy dedicated his ' Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry.' We have sometimes fancied that 
Abraham Tucker wrote it, or Bishop Berkeley. 
It has all the ease and the cordial delicacy of 
the beat days that followed the " Tatler," 
well as their tendency to theolofpcal discussion. 

The mediocrity of the author's a' " 

might have been invented, to moke the picture 
of a sea-faring philosopher more real i tlmugh 
the names of the children, Tommy and Ptdro, 
hardly seem a contrast which a scholar could 
have allowed himself to give il ' 
of words, invented for the flying people, 
copied from Swift, and cannot be called happy. 
There is a want of analogy in them t 
smoothness, and even the energy, of flying. 
Theancient name of the country, ^onanMfj^nMt, 
ia more fit for thai of the Houhynhyms. ' 
rfninu(ii<tr,£a66n]iifrM^,Oi»LfMn7i(,andirviuhiN 
(marriage,) and Glumm (a man,) are words too 
ugly fur any necessity of looking natural. 
We are hardly reconciled to the name 
Youwarkee for the heroine. Gitmy (fivioa 
is hardly so good ; but the Gnffdet, tlic ni 
of the flying apparatus, will do. There is a 
ffrandeur in it. Wo see it expand and " display 
its pomp," aa Tasso says of the x>eacock. The 
hero's name was most likely suggested by that 
of a celebrated advocate of the possibility of 
flying, Wilkins, Bishop of Chester*. L'pon Ibe 
whole, if we were in possession of the Berkeley 
Manuscripts, we should look hard t ■■ ' " 
memorandum indicative of the Bishop's being 
the author of this delightful invention. Even 
the miners seem to belong to the aulhor of tlie 
Bermuda scheme ; and he had traversed the 
seas, and been conversant with all honest 
paths of life. There would also have appeared 
to him good reason for not avowing the book, 
how Christian soever, when he came to be • 

• Tfaa BIshcp li miA (a hm bm Hked bj Lb> BlCtatl- 
Duchen o( Neifcartl*. how p«pl» who lool 
lh« mDoa WFIB la muiif;* (« " b«ilint-pll» 
bs nplled. vHh p«it Midlj. Uul )» wraia 



Bishop. But these inquiries are foreign to 
our pages. 

A peacock, with his plumage displayed, full 
of " rainbows and starry eyes," is a fine object ; 
but think of a lovely woman set in front of 
an ethereal shell, and wafted about like a 
Venus. This is perhaps the best general idea 
that can be given of Peter Wilkins's bride. 
In the first edition of the work, published in 
1751 (at least we know of none earlier), there 
is an engraved explanation of the wings, or 
rather drapery, for such it was when at rest. 
It might be called a natural webbed-silk. We 
are to picture to ourselves a nymph in a vest of 
the finest texture and most delicate carnation. 
On a sudden, this drapery parts in two and 
flies back, stretched from head to foot behind 
the figure like an oval fan or umbrella ; and 
the lady is in front of it, preparing to sweep 
blushing away from us, and ** winnow the 
buxom air." 

It has been objected, that the wings of 
Peter's woman consist rather of something 
laced and webbed than proper angelical wings, 
that this something serv'es her also for drapery, 
that the drapery therefore is alive, and that 
we should be shocked to find it warm and 
stirring. The objection is natural in a merely 
animal point of view ; and yet, speaking for 
ourselves, we confess we have been so accus- 
tomed to idealities, and to aspirations after 
the predominancy of moral beauty in physical, 
that it is with an effort we allow it to be so. 
Supposing it, at first, to be something to which 
we should have to grow reconciled, we con- 
ceive, that pity for the supposed deformity 
would only endear us the more to the charming 
and perfect womanhood to which it was attached. 
We have often thought, that real tenderness 
for the sex would not be so great or so touch- 
ing — certainly it could not be so well proved, 
— ^if women partook less than they do of im- 
perfection. But the etherial power as well as 
grace belonging to our flying beauties could 
not long permit us to associate the idea with 
deformity. Our admiration of beauty, as it is, 
(unless we hold, with some philosophers, that it 
is a direct ordinance of the Divine Being), is 
the effect of custom and kind offices. It is 
true, there is something in mere smoothness 
and harmony of form, which appears to be suf- 
ficient of itself to affect us with pleasing emo- 
tions, distinct from any reference to moral 
beauty ; but the last secrets of pleasures the 
most material are in the brain and the imagi- 
nation. The lowest sensualist, if he were 
capable of reflection, would find that he was 
endeavouring to grasp some shadow of grace 
and kindliness, even when he fancied himself 
least given to such refinements. The worst like 
to receive pleasures from the best. The most 
hypocritical seducer, in the sorry improvidence 
of his selfishness, seeks to be mistaken for what 
he is not ; to enjoy innocence instead of guilt ; to 



read in the eyes of simplicity what a transport 
it is to be loved : and to piece out the instinc- 
tive consciousness of his own want of a joti 
moral power, by the stealing of one that is un- 
just. Being a man, he cannot help these 
involuntary tributes to the soul of beauty. If 
it were otherwise, he would be an idiot, or a 
fly on the wall. We think it, therefore, perfectlj 
natural in our friend Peter, seeing of whel 
lovely elements the mind as well as the bodj 
of his new acquaintance is composed, to fed 
nothing but admiration for an appendage 
which doubles her power to do him good, and 
which realises what it is natural for us all te 
long for in our dreams. The wish to fly seems 
to belong instinctively to all imaginative states 
of being — to dreams, to childhood, and to lorm. 
Flying seems the next step to a higher state 
of being. If we could fancy human nators 
taking another degree in the scale, and dis- 
placing the present inhabitants of the world 
by a new set of creatures, personally improved, 
the result of a climax in refinement, what we 
should expect in them would be wings to their 
shoulders. 

We proceed to lay before our readers, froii 
the complete edition of this romance*, lbs 
passages describing our hero's first knowledge 
of the flying people, and the account of his 
bride and her behaviour. 

^ As I lay awake (savs our voyager) one night or 
day, I know not whien, I very plainly heard the 
sound of several human voices, and sometimes very 
loud ; but though I could easily distinguiah the 
articulations, I could not understand the least wovd 
that was said ; nor did the voices seem at all ts 
me like such as I had anywhere heard before, bet 
much softer and more musicaL This startled m^ 
and I arose immediatelv,8lippine on my elotbea^ana 
taking my gun in my hand (which I always kept 
charged, being my constant travelling companion)^ 
and my cutlam. I was inclined to open the door 
of my ante-chamber, but I own I was afrud; 
besides, I considered that I could discover nothisf 
at any distance, by reason of the thick and gloooaj 
wood that inclosed me. 

<' I had a thousand different surmises aboot 
the meaning of this odd incident ; and ooold not 
conceive how any human creatures shoiild bs 
in my kingdom (as I called it) but myself as 
I never yet saw than or any trace of thieir habi- 
tation. 

** These thoughts kept me still more within doocs 
than before, and I hardly ever stirred out bat fat 
water or firing. At lengUi, hearing no more voiees 
nor seeing any one, I began to be more oompossd 
in my mind, and at last grew persuaded it was aU 
a mere delusion, and only a fancy of mine witbosA 
any real foundation : ap the whole notion was 
blown over. 

« I had not enjoyed my tranquillity above a 



* Some abiidgments, purporting to be the entire work, 
aflbrd alroost as inadequate an idea bf it In epirtt •■ la 
letter. One or two of Stotbard's derigna. In the edltSoa 
in the *' NoveUafto Magaxine," do joetlee to the 
delicacy of the heroine. 
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before my fears were roused afresh, hearing the 
aame sound of roices twice in the same night, bat 
not many minutes at a time, and I was resolved 
not to venture out ; but then I determined, if they 
should come again anything near my grotto, to 
open the door, see who they were, and stand upon 
my defence, whatever came of it. Thus had I 
formed my scheme, but I heard no more of them 
for a great while, so that at length I became tran- 
quil again. 

^ I passed the summer (though I had never yet 
seen the sun*8 body) very much to my satisfaction : 
partly in the work I had been describing (for I 
had taken two more seals, and had a great 
quantity of oil from them.) partly in building me 
a diimney in my ante-chamber of mud and earth 
burnt on my own hearth into a sort of brick ; in 
making a window at one end of the above-said 
cfaaml^, to let in what little light would come 
through the trees when I did not choose to open 
my door ; in moulding an earthen lamp for my 
oil ; and finally in providing and laying stores, 
fresh and salt (for I had now cured and dried 
many more fish), against winter. These I say 
were my summer employments at home, inter- 
mixed with numy agreeable excursions. But now 
the winter coming on, and the days growing very 
short, or indeed there being no day, properly 
^Making, but a kind of twilight, kept mostly in my 
h ab it a t ion, though not so much as I had done tlie 
winter before, when I had no light within doors, 
and slept, or at least lay still, great part of my time ; 
for now my lamp vras never out. I also turned 
two of my seal-skins into a rug to cover my bed, and 
the third into a cushion, which I always sat upon, 
sod a very soft warm cushion it made. All this 
together rendered my life very easy, nay even 
MNmfortable ; but a little while after the darkness 
or twilight came on, I frequently heard the voices 
igain ; sometimes in ffreat numbers. This threw 
me into new fears, ana I became as uneasy as ever, 
even to the degree of growing quite melancholy. 

<< At length one night, or day, I cannot say which, 
bearing the voices very distinctly, and praymg very 
earnestly to be either delivered from the uncer- 
tainty they had put me under, or to have them 
removed from me, I took courage, and arming 
osyself with a gun, listened to distinmish from 
whence the voices proceeded ; when I felt such a 
iiump upon tlie roof of my ante-chamber as shook 
the whole fabric, and set me all over into a tremor ; 
[ then heard a sort of shriek and a rustle near the 
loor of my apartment ; all which together seemed 
rery terrible. But I having before determined to 
lee what and who it was, resolutely opened my 
loor, and leaped out. I saw nobody ; all was quite 
nlenty and nothing that I could perceive, but my 
»wn fears, a-moving. I went then softly to the 
oomer of my building, and there looking down, by 
the glimmer of my lamp, which stood in the win- 
dow, I saw something in human shape lying at my 
feet. I asked. Who's there ! No one answering, I 
was induced to take a near view of the object. 
But judge of my astonishment when I discovered 
the Mce of the most lovely and beautiful woman 
eyes ever beheld ! I stood for a few seconds 
transfixed with astonishment, and my heart was 
ready to force its way through my sides. At 
length, somewhat recovering, I perceived her 



more minutely. But if I was puzzled at beholding 
a woman alone in this lonely place, how much 
more was I surprised at her appearance and dress. 
She had a sort of brown chaplet, like lace, round 
her head, under and about which her hair was 
tucked up and twined ; and she seemed to me to 
be clothed in a thin hair-coloured silk garment, 
which upon trying to raise her, I found to be 
quite warm, and, therefore hoped there was life 
in the body it contained. I then took her in my 
arms, and conveyed her through the door-way 
into my grotto : where I laid her upon my bed. 

" When I laid her down, I thought, on laying my 
hand on her breast, I perceived the fountam of 
life had some motion. This gave me infinite 
pleasure ; so warming a drop of wine I dipped 
my finger in it and moistened her lips two or three 
times, and I imagined they opened a little. Upon 
this I bethought me, and taking a tea-spoon, I 
gently poured a few drops of the wine by that 
means into her mouth. Finding she swallowed it, 
I poured in another spoonful and another, till I 
broiu^ht her to herself so well as to be able to sit up. 

" Ithen spoke to her, and asked her divers ques- 
tions as if she understood me ; in return of which 
she uttered language I had no idea of, though in 
the most musical tone, and with the sweetest 
accent I ever heard. 

** You may imagine we stared heartily at each 
other, and I doubted not but she wondered as 
much as I by what means we came so near each 
other. I offered her everything in my grotto 
which I thought might please her ; some of which 
she gratefully received, as appeared by her looks 
and behaviour. But she avoided my lamp, and 
always placed her back towards it. I observed 
thaty and took care to set it in such a position my- 
self as seemed agreeable to her, thougn it deprived 
me of a prospect I very much admired. 

** After we had sat a good while, now and then I 
mav say, chattering to one another, she got up and 
toolL a turn or two about the room. When I saw 
her in that attitude, her grace and motion per- 
fectly charmed me, and her shape was incompar- 
able ; but the straitness of her dress put me to 
a loss to conceive either what it was, or how it 
was put on. 

** Well, we supped together, and I set the best of 
everything I had before her, nor could either of us 
forbear speaking in our own tongue, though we 
were sensible neither of us understood the other. 
After supper I gave her some of my cordials, for 
which she showed great tokens of thankfulness. 
When supper had been some time over, I showed 
her my bed and made signs for her to go to it ; 
but she seemed very shy of that, till I showed her 
where I meant to lie myself, by pointing to myself, 
then to that, and again pointing to her and to my 
bed. When at length t had inade this matter in- 
telligible to her, she lay down very composedly ; 
and after I had taken care of my fire, and set tne 
things I had been using for supper in their places, 
I laid myself down too. 

'* I treated her for some time with all the respect 
imaginable, and never suffered her to do the least 
part of my work. It was very inconvenient to 
both of us only to know each other's meaning by 
signs ; but I could not be otherwise than pleased 
to see, that she endeavoured all in her power to 
learn to talk like me. Indeed, I was not behind- 
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hand with her in that respect, striving all I could 
to imitate her. With this we at last succeeded so 
well, that in a few months we were able to hold a 
conversation with each other. 

'* After my new love had been with me a fort> 
night, finding my water run very low, I was greatly 
troubled at the thought of quitting her to go for 
more ; and, as well as I could, entreated her not to 
go away before my return. As soon as she under- 
stood what I signified to her, she sat down vrith 
her arms across, leaning her head against the wall, 
to assure me she would not stir. 

<' I took my boat, net, and water-cask, as usual ; 
desirous of bringing her home a fresh-fish dinner, 
and succeeded so well as to catch enough for 
several meals and to spare. What remained, I 
salted, and found that she liked that better than 
the fresh, after a few days' salting ; thoueh she did 
not so well approve of that I had formeny pickled 
and dried. 

<' Thus we spent the remainder of the winter 
together, till the days began to be light enough 
for me to walk abroad a little in the middle of 
them ; for I was now under no apprehensions 
of her leaving me, as she had before this time many 
opportunities of doing so, but never attempted it. 

** I must here make one reflection upon our con- 
duct which you will almost think incredible, 
namely, that we two, of dififerent sexes, fully in- 
flamed with love to each other, and no outward 
obstacle to prevent our wishes, should have been 
together under the same roof alone for five months, 
conversing together from morning till night (for 
by this she pretty well understood English, and I 
her language), and yet I should never £ftve clasped 
her in my arms, or have shown any farther feel- 
ings to her, than what the deference I all along 
paid her could give her room to surmise. Nay, I 
can affirm that I did not even then know that the 
covering she wore was not the work of art, but 
the work of nature, for I reallv took it for silk. 
Indeed, the modesty of her carnage and sweetness 
of her behaviour to me, had struck into me such 
a dread of offending her, that though nothing upon 
earth could be more capable of exciting passion 
than her charms, I could have died rather than 
have attempted to salute her only, without actual 
invitation. 

^ When the weather cleared up a little, by the 
lengthening of day-light, I took courage one after- 
noon to invite her to walk with me to the lake, 
but she sweetly excused herself from it, whilst 
there was such a glare of light ; but told me, if I 
would not go out of the wood, she would accom- 
pany me ; so we agreed to take a turn only there. 
I first went myself over the stile of the door, and 
taking her in my arms, lifted her over. But even 
when I had her in this manner, I knew not what 
to make of her clothing, it sat so true and close ; 
but I begged she would let me know of what her 
garment was made. She smiled, and asked me if 
mine was not the same under my jacket 1 No, 
lady, answered I, I have nothing but skin under 
my clothes. Why, what do you mean ! she 
replied, somewhat tartly ; but indeed I was afraid 
something was the matter, hy that nasty covering 
you wear, that you mieht not be seen. Are not 
you a glumm 9 Yes, hir creature. Then, con- 
tinued she, I am afraid you must have been a very 
bad glumm, and have been croiheef which I should 



be very sorry to hear. I replied, I hoped mj 
faults had not exceeded other men's ; but I Ima 
suffered abundance of hardships in my time, and 
that at last Providence having settled me in tfajp 
spot, from whence I had no prospect of ever de- 
parting, it was none of the least of its mercies to 



bring to my knowledge and company the 
exquisite piece of all his works in her, which I 
should acknowledge as long as I lived. Shib wm 
surprised at this discourse, and said, Havenoi 
vou the same prospect that I or any oUier person 
has of departing t You don't do well, and leslhf 
I fear you are slit, or you would not wear tw 
nasty cumbersome coat (taking hold of ngp 
jacket-sleeve), if you were not afraid of shoirii^f 
the signs of a bad life upon your natural «»lnA^t^, 

** I could not for my heart imagine fdiat w$j 
there was to get out of my dominions ; and as to 
my jacket, I confess she made me blush : and favl 
for shame, I would have stripped to my skin to 
have satif^ed her. But, madam, said I, ptsj 
pardon me, for you really are mistaken ; I nsfs 
examined every nook and comer of this idsadL 
and can find no possible outlet. Why, replisj 
she, what outlets do you want t If you axe not 
slit, is not the air open to you as well as ntlwr 
people I I tell you, sir, I fear you have been iBi 
for your crimes ; and though you have been so 
good to me that I can't help loving yon besiiihr 
for it, yet, if I thought you had been slit I wovu 
not stay a moment longer with you, tiioag)i ll 
should break my heart to leave you. 

<< I found myself now in a strange qnandaiy, 
longing to know what she meant by being suL 
But seeing her look a little angrily upon me^ I 
said. Pray, madam, don't be offended, iS 1 tsJcs 
the liberty to ask you what you mean by the wad 
erashee, so often repeated by you t for I i 
utter stranger to what you mean by it. 
replied she, pray answer me first how yon 
here ! Madam, replied I, if you will please to 
a walk to the verge of the wood, I will show JM 
the very passage. Well, replied she, now this 
odious dazzle of light is lessened, I don't cave if I 
do go with you. 

*' When we came far enough to see the hcidifay 
There, madam, said I, there is my entrance, whsn 
the sea pours into this lake from yonder oaveni ! 
It is not possible, answered she ; this is ^^wiAay 
untruth ; and as I see you would deodve me^ and 
are not to be believed, farewell ; I must be goosi. 
But hold 1 let me ask you one thing more, thai hu 
by what means did you come throu^ that oavflCttl 
You could not have used to come over the rook t 
Bless me, madam ! said I, do you think I and mj 
boat could fiy t Come over the rock, did yon ngr t 
No, madam ; I sailed from the great sea, in mg^ 
boat, through that cavern into this vexy 



What do you mean by your boat t said she ; jon 
seem to make two things of your boat yon saued 
with and yourself. I do so, replied I, for I tahs 
myself to be good flesh and blood, but my boafc is 
made of wood and other materials. Is it sot 
And pray where is this boat that is made of wood 
and other materials I under your jacket 1 Loid, 
madam I said I, what ! put a boat nnder ny 
jacket! No, madam, my boat is in the lake. 
What, more untruths 1 said she. No, "^i**^""! 
I replied, if you would be satisfied of what 1 say 
(every word of which is as true as thai my boat 
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■«■■■■ the Uw), piv "^k ^'^ '™ tluther, 
id ■■fc* jmar o*ii cyn judges wbat sincerity I 
^k «iUi. To lUi aim iKRvd. il gruwiag dusky ; 
M asanid m* U I (tid doc givo ber good wtubc- 
■, I tbiiBlii we luir Do more. 
* Wa WTltwl at th( \»ke • and going 10 my 
, N<n. BUilun, pny ntufy yoimeU 
hav I apok* true ur no. She li>oked M my 
. tntt onul'l uol yet frame a proper nation of 
^ifli tMRppfd iMail, Mid puBhiog from the Bhore, 
Hh dw OBf* in my huid and uiled along the 
fetty bcr aa alw walked on the ahore. At Uac 
^ ■■ ~ ■ * *■> «^1 rseonaled to me and my boat, 
drej I wonld talie her in. I * 
I, and «e niled ■ good 
la my dock I described 
water we drank, and brought 



lo her ho» I 



be, I b 






r ■ ra)« in my liTe-time, b 
\ •» tin. I own it will serre woere one naa 
■tDMUir lIitDgs to carTY &oin place lo place ; 
■ be wLuonng ihtu, when one intends plea- 
)n ^liiig:. ia in luy miud most ridiculous. 
r, ptmy, TTiii'^H", how would yon lure me sail ( 
MTing lals the boat only will not carry us this 
NT llMt, wMhoDt uainp: some force. But pray 
« did joa g*t this boat, " 
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that U 



long a Blory to 



t I wilt make a faitbfal rela- 
» jntt. when we get home. 
pafreifnl, and wondered at it, tliat the 
•rw, the more agrpeable it ecetned to 
I a* I hail now brought her into a 
r agUD by seeing and sailing in my 



hii doebed my boat, 1 would accompany her 
^tmm maA ■> long as she liked. As wc talked 
■I «»)kid l>v the lake, she made a little run 
)ta« BB, aad ■prnng iota iL Perceiving this, 

flrla4 Ml ; whnmpan ehe merrily called on me 

■ HfciB b«r. The light was Ibcn so dim, as 
tKtww^A my having more than a conrused Aighl 
(tM- vbon abr jumped in; and looking earnestly 
hv Iwr, 1 cwold tUsceni nothing more than a 
■d boat Ml the water which slummed along at 
»p<BC a mlB that 1 almon tost sight of it pre- 
Mlr • ^"^ 'luilu'g along the shore for ^r of 
iriaf har, I not her gravely walking to meet 

■ i aai tk» bad entirely lost aght of the boat 
■aa ih* Ua. This, accosting me irilh a smile, 
i W^ tiaj id aailing, which 1 perceive by the 
ai^ fMi •T* is, you were altogelher uoac- 
■iiHted with ; and as you tell me yon came 
■^ n nsay thousand mitrn of!, it ia possible 
ta w^ Im made difTrrently trvra mo ; and I 
Hatf frptD tJI your discourse, to which t have 
^m van attwuve. it Is poaslble yon may no 
n«l«MkteHr,thantosailaaIdo. No,charm- 
Hwnr-'j that I cannot. I'll assure you. She 
In i*«|ipiill I Ttii riff if thr IiiIt, fii Uie advan- 



*I M^ quite aMooiabed ; but I had vei^ little 




time far reflection ; for in a few n 
she alighted juet by me on her feet. 

"Her return, aa she plainly saw, filled mo with 
a transport not to be concealed ; and which ai 
she afterwards told me was very ureeable t( 
her. Indeed I was some moments m such an 
agitation of mind from these unpai%llcli 
dents, tliat I was hke one thunderstruck ; bnt 
coming preseDtly to myself, and ckupiug her in 
my arms with aa much love and passion as I was 
capable of expresBuiii, Are you returned again, 
kind angel, said I, to bleai a wretch who can only 
be happy m adoring yoa I 0»o it be, that you, 
who have so many advantages over me, should 

^uil all the pleaaurea that nature has formed you 
IT, and all yonr friends and relations, to take an 
asylum in my arms I But I here make yon a 
lender of all I am able to bestow — my love and 
Consuncy, Come, come, replied she, no more 
raptures ; 1 find you are a worthier man than 1 
thought I bad reason lo lalm you for ; aud I beg 
your pardon for my distrust, whilst I was ignorant 
of your imperfectiuns ; but now 1 verily believs 
all you have said is true ; and I promise you, as 
you have seemed so much to delight in me, I will 
never quit you, till death or some other fklal 
a<:cident shall part us. But we will now, it you 
please, go home ; for I know you hare been for 
some time uneasy in this gtoom, though agreeable 
to roe ; for, giving m^ eyes the pleasure of look- 
ing eagerly oo yuu, it conceals my blushes from 
your sighL 

" In ihis manner, exchanging mntnaJ 
ments and soft speeches, hand in hood w 
at the grotlo.'' 

The author here proceeds to give an account 
of his nuptials, which, though given in the very 
best tasteof thetimt^, and evincing great purity 
aa weU as pleasurability of nature, is better left 
in its place, than brought forward out of tha 

Itut are not such of our readers, as did 
not know her before, gla' 
acquaintance ! 



Tire writer of the following letter is rery 
unmerciful on the nhands, plumes, and other 
enormities nf the present mode of dress, and 
having torn these lo pieces, proceeds to rend 
away veils snd gowns, and fall plnmh down 
upon the pretty feet of the wearers, and their 
mode of walking: but when our fair readers 
see what he says of tbeir facos, and call t 
mind how Momus found fault with the step* 
ofVpnus herself, we trust they will forgive 
his fury for the sake of liis love, aud consider 
whether so fond an indignation does not con- 
tain something worth their relleotion. 
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a Mrs. Gore, I think, in one of ber lale 
novels, whu bbjs, that ninety-nine Englisb women 
out of ■ hundred, dress infinitely «or«e than as 
man; French ; but thnC the hundredth drv-wcs 
''' a nestaeBH, e!egu)i«, and prupriet}*, whii:h is 
to be paralleled on the other aide of the 
channel. Oa my relating; thia to a ^r relation of 
of mine, she replied, *■ Very true, — only I never 
eaw that hundrtdlh." — Nor has any one else. 
Without exception, the EugUoh womea weu- the 
prettiest faces and the ugliest dresaeH of uiy in 
Che known world. A Hottentot hangs her sheep- 
ikia earou on her shoulders with more elfec^, — 
uid it is from what I see every day of my life that 
I come to this conclusion. 

I wB£ the other day at a large shop at the west 
end of the town, where, it any where, we may 
xpcct to meet with favourable specimens of our 
Buntrywomen. Not a bit of it. There wore a 

Rle of French ladies there dressed smartly and 
J, one in blue and the other in roBC-coloured 
silk, with snug little icully bonnets guillless of 
tawdry ribbons or dingy plumes ; and grent was 
their astonishment at beholding the nondescript 
figures which ever and anon passed by. First 
\e gliding out of her carriage, with a languish- 
_ air, a young Miss all ringlets down to the 
knees — feathers drooping on one side uf her 
bonnet, flowers on the other, and an immense 
truBBels veil {or some such trash) hanging behind i 
er gown pinned to her back like rags on a Guy 
'awkesja largo warming-pan of a watch, secured 
ound her neck by ae many chains, gold, silver, and 
pinchbeck, as an Italian brigaod ; — with diyers 
r articlefl, as tiandiierchlefs, boas, Ac, wliich 
ever ooelly and beaulifal individually, formed 
all together an unbecoming and cook-maidish 
-■-ole. Then came the two old ladies-hut I 
e Ihem up, as loo lar nine in their evil ways of 
tssing to hope for amelioration. Ditto for the 
widows in llicir hideous bhkck buunets, with a font 
and a half of black crape tacked lo each ^de like 
wings to a paper kite — the homed caps of Edward 
the CanfesBtir are nothing lo them. The French 
damsels alluded to above, eyed one or two of 
these mocAinei (they can go by no other 
with considerable 
nityof 

'■OnB would not. mre. be rrlghlful wlien one'* drnd." 
mys Pope's Narcissa. I might address a similar 
question to English widows — 

mo not, marc, be {rightful wben one MoHrni." 
I looked from one end to llie other of the 
jwded shop, iu hopes of finding some happy 
lady to retrieve the honour of her counti^ — but 
' I. All wore the same ugly garment more 
} a night-shift than a gown ; the same 
warming' pan watch and chains ; the same fty- 
flappliig boimet witli bunches of ugly ribuids. 
Allogellier ihey formed an BwkwMd contrast 
lo Ibe " tight, rtg'lar-built French crafe," as 
Mathews's Tom Piper calls ihem. This time, 
■, it was the English who were " rigged 



9 attenliou, as if doubling t 



1^ 



And then their walk ! Oh qum 
quondam Tatlerl ^andam and present h>ver ut 
nil that is good and graceful I could jou Dot 
" indicate " u> our English ladies the way to 
walk I In what absurd bonk «■« it that 1 nmi 
Ihe other day that French women walk ilU 
because, from ihe want of Irotloiri in France, ther 
get a liabit of " picking " with one foot, whiott 
gave a Jerking air lo tlie galL The aristocnUic 
noodle '. whose female relations shuffle aboot on 
smooth pavemenu, till they forget how to walk at 



all t I would I 



a then 



plat for the world. They would decapHsIe the 
lerj daisies. How infinitely superior is tjje 
Frenchwoman's brisk springy step (albeit caused 
by a most plebeukn and un-English want of cause- 
ways), lo the languid sauntering gait of tDOM 
English damcB 1 Nature teach< '' ~ '' 



with the oiber. I 



drill-sergeant can do n 

ii°" , . . . 

maine walked well — and if they did, they walheil 
diiferently from what they do noa. 

1 hope tliat some good creature like ihe London 
Journalist, who beheves in the improveaUtiif <d 
all things, will take up this subject. A word bam 
him would set English ladies upon tryine, si 
least, to improve both in dressing and w»lliii>. 
There ore models enough — look at the Fi*Dc£, 
the Spaiush, the IiaUans. They have not betUr 
opportunities for dresHinE well than we, and JH 
they heat us hollow. Why can't we have • 
baii/uiaa or maiitilla, as well as any one else I 
Let us endeavour. 

Above all, let no one suppose that the writer of 
these desultory remarks is In &s least defieient bl 
luve and du^ to his fair oountrywomen. It bi 
oflends any of them, they must imagine that it 
has bean caused by eicess of eeai for ihsir 
interests. Bless their bonuie faces ! if we woM 
acrew English heads on French figuro, whll 
women there would bo — sure/y / 

An Old (^lOtlT. 
/«(» 7«. IBM. 

To enter properly into this anbjeot, however 
trifling it may appear (as indeed is the OM 
with lUniost every suhjectao called], vonU hi 
to open a wide field of investigation intomomlii 
hiws, climates, &c. Perhaps cUmoto alone, If 
reason of the variety of habits it guueratss IB 
consequence of its various heats, colds, ud 
other influences, will ever prevent an cntir* 
eimitnrily of manners, whatever may be tht 
approximation of opinion ; but toJling for 
granted, as is not unreasonable, that the pro- 
gresfi of knowledge and intercourse will nvl 
be without its effect in bringing the cnstoini 
of civilised countries nearer to one anothel, 
and that each will he for availio); itself of 
what is l>est and pleaaantest amongst its nel^ 
hours, it becomes worth anybody's whfletOMtP 
aider, in what reapeet it is odvisuhle nr otliv- 
wise to modify Ihe tiehavionr or nuuinw* 
accordingly. We con say little, Irom perMlul 
experience, bow the cose may bo id the present 
instance with regard lo French 
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■ gTMt opinion of Mrs. Gore, botb as a 

obMTVpr, >nd one thnt pnrticularly 

what IK chaTming in her owii sex. 

otbrr hand, froin books, and from a 

' Id be plivsed with those nho wish 

mail even rron merely baring paaaed 

ih Frmiivt^ in our way from another 

bav-e got a strong unpreaaion, that 

buuUvdtb " Fre'Dchvomaii, as well as the 

\lh KngllalnTaman, nay, the hundredth 

'' " ' to •ay, the one thai carries the 

M xracee, the trau idinl, of any country 

b^^ht, is likely to be so ehamiing a 

dreae and everything ebe, to her 

lymeti, that wliat Mrs. Gore Bays of 

liBctJjr driessing Englishwoman, is pre- 

' aame tiling that would bo sud of 

tly dreaeiug FrcncliwoDuui by the 

and of ber Italian counterpart by the 

It is imposaible, unless we lire 

lerB, or oaless our own nation is 

of an tnffrior grade (and then per- 

pr(!-jodic«8 and irritation would render 

Ij ao) to ge% rid of some one point of 

prtilereacK in forming judgments of 

, Our friend the Old Crony, we see, 

■a connoiascunhip and crooy-iam, his 

IT a ceriain piquancy of perfection in 

iTnnch dress and walk, and his wish that 

otmntrywomen would " take steps" 

Qmir fashion, cannot get rid of the pre- 

r In which he waa brou|;ht up for the 

ot the English countenance. We have 

feeling in lavour even of a certain 

manner, a bending gentleness, (how 

w« l«mi it !} in the bearing of the 

of onr countrywomen, not exactly 

I with decision of step, nor perhaps 

H!ty of harmony : for all pleasures 

one another, if they are of a right 

the ground of them true. Look at 

puatinga of the French, and you will liiid, 

" er. that their ideal of a f^e, let 

Dnivcrsalise it an they aai, is a 

Vtrmtk wie ; and ao it is with the Spanish 

■nd Italian peintiags, and with the Greek 

•tatm. The merry African girls shriek with 

kuiiu when they first look upon a white 

Handler. Their notion of a beautiful com- 

a skin shining like Warren's 



CSs." 



Il ■■ proper to undcntaod. In any question, 
fti«l ur wnail, lli« premises from which we 
ml oat, lli« point which is re<|nired. In the 
Jw and walk of females, as in all other 

pimt of perfoctjun, wo conceive, is that which 
«laU giyt II* Ihe lie«t possihle idea of perfect 
mmaJionl. Wo are not to consider the dress 
If iiaelf. nor the walk by itself, but as the 
dr^ and tlw walk of the best and pleasontcst 
vaatiB, aail how far therefore it does her 
jiIli_. This pcuiliicea the consideration of 
ekai wc look upon as a perfect female ; 




people will vary in their opin 
head ; and hence even so easy a looking 
question as the one before us, becomes in- 
Tested with difficultiea. The opinion will 
depend greatly ou the temperament as well 
OS the unilcrs tanking of the judge. Our cor- 
ruHpoodent, for Imitiiniic, is evidently a lively 
fuUow, old or young, and given a good deal 
rather to the material than to the spiritual ; 
and hence his notion of perfection tends 
towards a union of the trim and the lively, E 
the impulsive, and yet withal to the self-pos- I 
Beaeed. lie is one, we conceive, who i 
" have no nonsense," as the phrase is, i 
opinion of the possible or desirable ; and who 
ia in no danger of the perils, either of st 
mentiklity or sentiment ; either of on affected 
refinement of feeling or any very i 
demand of any sort. He is not for bringing 
into the walks of |>iililicity, mole or female, 
the notions of sequestered imaginations, nor 
to have women glancing and bashful like 
fawns. He is for having all things tight and 
convenient as a dr^sing-ouse ; *'neat as im- 
ported j" polished, piquant, well jiocked, and 
with no more dowers upon it thou serve to 
give a hint of the smart pungency within, 
like a bottle of attar of roses, or fleur-d'epin 
We do not quarrel with him. Ckmn A tvit 
pDiiC. Every man to his taste. Nay, his taste 
is our own, as for as concerns the improvement 
of female manners in ordinary. We do think 
that the general style of female English dress- 
ing and walking would bo benefited by a 
Inoeulation of that which we conceive him I 
recoramend. We hove no predilection i 
favour of Hhuffling, and shouldering, and loung- 
lug, of a mere moving onwards of the fuel, ani" 
an absence of all grace and self-possession 
We con easily believe, that the French wiimei 
surpass the EInglish in this respect, because 
their climate is livelier, and themselves belter 
taught and respected. People may start t 
that last word, but there is no doubt that the 
general ran of French feimalea are better 
taught, and therefore more respected, tlian the 
some number of Engliah. Tliey read more, 
they converse more, they are on more equal 
tenuB with the other sex (as they ought to be,) 
and hence the other sex have more value for 
their opinions, ay, and for their personH 
the more scnsihle a woman is, supposing her 
not to he masculine, tlie more a 
is, in her proportionate power to entertain. 
Hut whether it is that we ore English, o 
fonder of poetry in its higher sense than of 
»y™ de KtiHi or the poetry of polilo life, we 
cannot llelp feeling a prejudice in fuvour of 
Mrs. Gore's notion aliout the ° hundredth " 
Fjigli sh woman ; though porhapa the "huu- 
dredth" Frenchwoman, if we could see her, • 
the hundredth Italian or Spanish woma 
would Buri>aBa all othen, by dint of coi 
bining the sort of priraU manner which • 
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have in onr eye, with some exquisite implica- 
tion of a fitness for general intercourse, which 
we have never jet met with. 

Meantime, we repeat, that we give up to 
our correspondent's vituperations the gait of 
English females in general, and their dress 
also ; though it is a little hard in him to 
praise the smallness of the French bonnet at 
the expense of the largeness of the English, 
when it is recollected that the latter are copied 
from France, and that our fair countrywomen 
were ridiculed on their first visit there after 
the war, for the very reverse appearance. 
But it is to the spirit of our mode of dressing 
and walking that we object ; and both are 
unfit either for the private or public ** walk ** 
of life, because both are alike untaught and 
unpleasing, — alike indicative of minds not 
properly cultivated, and of habitual feelings 
that do not care to be agreeable. The walk 
is a saunter or shuffle, and the dress a lump. 
Or if not a lump throughout, it is a lump at 
both ends, with a horrible pinch in the middle. 
A tight-laced Englishwoman is thus, from head 
to foot, a most painful sight ; her best notion 
of being charming is confined to three inches 
of ill-used ribs and liver ; while her head is 
either grossly ignorant of the harm she is 
doing herself, or her heart more deplorably 
careless of the consequences to her ofiBpring. 

Are we of opinion then, that the dress and 
walk of Englishwomen would be bettered, 
generally speaking, by taking the advice of 
our correspondent ! Most certainly we are ; 
and for this reason ; that there is 9ome sense 
of grace, at all events, in the attire and bear- 
ing of the females of the Continent ; some 
evidence of mind, and some testimony to the 
proper claims of the person ; whereas, the 
only idea in the heads of the majority with us 
is that of being in fashion merely because it 
it the fashion, or of dressing in a manner to 
show how much they can afbrd. This is 
partly owing, no doubt, to our being a com- 
mercial people, and also to the struggles which 
everybody has been making for the last forty 
years to seem richer than they are, some for 
the sake of concealing how they have decreased 
in means, and others to show how they have 
risen ; but a nation may be commercial, and 
yet have a true taste. The Florentines had 
it, when they were at once the leaders of 
trade and of the fine art«, in the time of 
Lorenzo de Medici. It is to our fine arts and 
our increasing knowledge that we ourselves 
must look to improvement even in dress, in 
default of being impelled to it by greater live- 
liness of spirit, or a more convenient climate. 
We shall then learn to oppose even the climate 
better, and to furnish it with the grace and 
colour which it wants. In France, the better 
temperature of the atmosphere, as well as 
intellectual and moral causes, impels people 
to a livelier and happier way of walking. 



They have no reason to look aa if they were 
uncomfortable. In the south of Europey 
where everything respires animal sensibility^ 
and love and music divide the time with busi- 
ness, the most unaffected people acquire aa 
apparent consciousness and spring in the gaiCy 
which in England would be thought ostent»> 
tious. It gave no such idea to the severe and 
simple Dante, when (in the poetical spirit of 
the image, and not of course in the letter,) ha 
praised his mistress for moving along like ^ a 
peacock," and a ** crane." 

Soave a gniaa ti di un bd paTone, 
DIritte sopra n oome una gnub 

Sweetly the goet. like the bright peaoodc; itralt 
▲bore henelf, like to the lady orane. 

Petrarch, speaking of Laura, doee not Teniare 
upon these primeval images ; but still b« 
shows how much he thought of the beauty 
of a woman's steps 1 Laura too was a Frendi- 
woman, not an Italian, and probably had a 
different kind of walk. Petrarch expresses 
the moral graces of it. 

Non era 1' andar tuo ooaa mortale. 
Ma d' aogelioa forma. 

Her walk was like no mortal thing, but shaped 
After an angel's. 

In English poetry the lover speaks with the 
usual enthusiasm of his mistress's eyes and 
lips, &C., but he scarcely ever mentions her 
walk. The fact is remarkable, and the reason 
too obvious. The walk is not worth mention. 
Italian and (we believe) Spanish poetry abound 
with the reverse. Milton, deeply imbued with 
the Italian, as well as with his own perceptions 
of beauty as a great poet, did not forget, in his 
description of Eve, to say, that 

Grace wot in aUkertUp§, HeaTen in bar ija^ 
In every geeture dignity and Iotcl 

This moving and gesticulating beauty was 
not English ; at least she is not the English- 
woman of our days. Mrs. Hutchinson perhaps 
might have been such a woman ; or the ladies 
of the Bridgewater family, for whom he wrote 
his Comus. In ViigU, ^neas is not aware 
that his mother Venus has been speaking with 
him in the guise of a wood-nymph, till she 
begins to move away: the ^divinity" then 
became apparent. 

Et rera incesstk patult dca» 

And by her walk the Quesn of Lore is known. 

Drnvsa*. 

The women of Spain, and Spanish America, 
are celebrated throughout the world for the 
elegance of their walking, and for the way in 
which they carry their veil or mantiUa, as 
alluded to by our correspondent. Knowing it 
only from books, we cannot say precisely in 
what the beauty of their walk consists ; but 
we take it to be something between staleUaesi 
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i VTTBciljr, — lwIwt^eD 

' Mttiiunl, and dull grace which is iista> 

) may bainut ticking who ia well miul«, 

I or diffiilrnce tipoili it. It is the per- 

I wd tliHibi nol, of animal elegance. 

e BD l^glish doubt, whether we 

i4 nsquire an addilion or nodihcntion 

ling, nut indeed diffident, but perhaps 

r so confideat, — something which to 

rfectioD of nnintal elegance, shonid add 

f iDl«llectual and moral refinement, and 

ritjr from the chance* of coorseness and 

?. But M Ibesoare matters of breed- 

I bringing np, — oj, of " birth, parent- 

t vducatinn," and we should be grale- 

n ire can get any one of them. Belter 

c wren a good w«lk tlian nothing, for there 

t refinement in it, and moral refiue- 

oo, though we may not aIwbtb think 

_ ithet very applicable to the possessor. 

I waJldng and good dressing, truly so 

*, «re alike valuable, only inasmuch ae 

iflbrd some external evidence, however 

, «f ft disposition to orderliness and 

ia the mind within, — of shapeliness 

; to Uie habitual 
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€■_ Pljixciie's book, besides being sensibly 
1 aaitiMDgly written, in a clear, unaffected 
I Myk). n>ntains more tban would be expected 
m It" title. It narrates the niililary as well 
ntil history of Briiiab costume, giving ua 
I aaiy the Softer vicissitudes of silks and 
itu, bat ringing the changes of belms, 
ksobirrka, and swords, from the earliest period 
■f Uw mw of armour till the latest ; and it will 
sA the puUic right, for the first time, upon 
■NW bilberto mistaken pninta of character 
•ad Manners. We have bern surprised, for 
o leom, that our " naked ancestors," 
{a> ws nijiposed them), the ancient Britons, 
) Daked only when tbey went to battle ; 
'I tarns out. that Richard (be Third, 
d of being one who thought himself 
)g to coiiH an aoioniu* looklDg-jilaa "— 

dandy in his dress, and aa porticnlar 

hia wardrobe and curonation-gear aa 

the Fourth. 'I'his trait in his charac- 

mfirmativc, we think, of the traditions 

ag bU deformity — men who are nnder 

diwdTsnti),! bring remarkable either for 

' lia nicely and superiority of taste, moral 

nonal, if tbeir dispositions are good, or 

■orta of mistakes the olher way, under 

trrvf prediounent. Two persons of tlie 

balnral refinement we ever met with, 

faail a crook in the ahoolder. Richard was 
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a usurper, a man of craft and violence ; and his 
jealousy of the respect of his fellow-men took 
the unhappier and more glaring turn. IIu 
thonght to overcame them with his fine 
clothes and colours, as he had done with his 
lyninny. Richard partook, it seems, of the 
effeminate voluptuousness of his brother 
Edward the Fourth, as Edward partook of 
Richard's cruelty. 

Mr. Planch^ is of opinion, that " the most 
elegant and picturesque costume ever worn in 
England," was that of the reign of Charles the 
First, commonly called the Vandyke dress, 
from its frequency in the portraits of that 
artist. The dresses of few periods, we think, 
surpass those of tlie Anglo-Baxon times, and 
of some of the Norman. (See the engrav- 
ings in the book at pages 22, IDS, 131, and 
127.) Some of the Ariglo-Baxon ladiee were 
dressed with almost as elegant a simplicity 
OS the Greeks. But whatever Mr. Flanchj 
may think of the extreme gallantry and pic- 
turesqueness of the Vandyke dress, with its 
large hat and feathers, its cloak and rapier, 
and its long breeches meeting the tops of the 
wide boots, its superiority may surely be at 
least contested by the jewelled and plumed 
caps, the long locks, the vests, mantles, and 
hose of the reign of Ilenry the Seventh ; espe- 
cially if we recollect that they had tlie broad 
huts and feathers too, when they chose to wear 
tbem, and tliat they had wl the " peaked " 
beard, nor a steeple crown to the bat, (See 
the figures at pages 22(1 and 222 ; and imagine 
them put into as gallant bearing, as those in 
the pictures of Vandyke. See also the portrait 
of Henry himself, at the beginning of the 
volume ; and the cap, cloak, and vest of the 
Earlof Surrey, the poet, in the Holbein portrait 
of him in Lodge's Illuatmtions.) 

It is a curious fact, that good taste in costume 
has by no means been in proportion to an age's 
refinement in other reB|iccts. Mere niilily is 
a better teacher than mere will and power ; 
and fashions in dress have generally been 
regulated by those who had power, and 
nolhmg else. Shakspeare's age was that of 
ruff's and puds ; Pope's that of (he most 
execrable of all coate, cocked hats, and waist- 
coals ; Inmpish, formal, and useless ; a miser- 
able affectation of ease with the most ridiculous 
tmckram. And yet the costume of part of 
George the Third's reign was perhaps worse, 
for it bad not even the gemish ; it was the 
extreme of mechanical dulncss ; and the 
women hod preposterous tresses of carls oud 
pomatum on their head, by way of setting off 
the extremity of dull plainness with that of 
dull caprice. For the hoop, possibly, somo- 
tiling may be said, not as a drosa, not u an 
iovestmenl, but as an inclosnre. It did nnl 
sei'm so much to disfigure, as to contain, tJto 
wearer,^to be not a dress, bnt a gliding «hell. 
The dancers at Otaheitc, in the picturva to 
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Ca[ilaiD Cook's vo^rages, have some bii<?Ii 

'Houses ) Euid look well in (hem for ihc 

Bomo reiiBon. The body issued from thf lioop, 

a out of u ami uf tluiince and furbelow. Jt 

ig to a npnph half bidden 

The arDi oud ^d rcjKised upon It, 

u upon a cloud or n moving aphcro, the fa-ir 

tngel looking wrene and auperior above it. 

niu« mnch we wonld gay iu defence uf Ihe 

hoop, properly bo called, wlien iL waa in its 

perfection, large and circular, and lo be 

I approached like a " bedge of divluity," ur the 

I walls of Troy, — 

LDd clrcuDutuDoo of glorioui petticoat ; 
not for those mashed and minor sliapes of the 
phenomenon, which d<igeneratpd iuto mere 
apppndogea, panniera, or Hide lumps, nod 
reminded yon of iiotbiug but [heir deformity. 
But it was alwaya a thlug fantastic, and fit 
only for court and ceremony. 

Mr. PbiDcbe justly cautiona one generation 
B^inat laughing at the faahiona of another, 
lie adviaes such ladies as would "screaia" 
at the dresaes of the fourloonth or even 
eighteenth century, to look into a faebionable 
pocket-book or magazine for tbe year 1B15 or 
30, and theu candidly compare notes. Appen- 
dagea or inelosures ore one thing; poaiti've 
clinging disfigurements another. The ugliest 
female drcaa. In our opinion, without eiceptioD, 
waa Ibat which we conceive Mr. Pliuichc to 
allude to, and which confounded all ages and 
shapes by girdling the gown under the nnn- 
plta, and sticking a little pud at the back, 
almost between the shoulders \ It reduced 
all figures to lumps of absurdity. No welt- 
shaped woman, we may be sure, invented it. 
A history of tbe real origin of many fasbions 
would be a curious document. We sbonld 
find infirmity and unsightliness cheating youtb 
and beauty into an imitation of them, and 
beaux and belles piijuing themselves on re' 
aembling the worst points about their cunning 

As long as a man wears the modem coat, lie 
bos no right to despise any dress. VHiat a 
thing it ia, though ao often token for some- 
thing "exquisite I" What a barse-eollur for 
a collar I What snips at the collar and 
lapells \ What a mechanical and ridiculoua 
cnt about tbe flaps ! What buttons iu front 
thitt ore never meant to button, and yet we 
no ornament I And what an pwjuisilely 
Hbsnrd pair of buttons at tb(? back I gravely 
regarded nevertheless, uud thought as iudis- 
penaably necessary to every well-oonditioned 
coat, OS olber hits of metal or bono are to the 
bodies of savages whom we laugh at. There 
is absolutely not one iota of sense, grace, or 
even economy, in tbe modern coat. It is an 
article as costly as it is ugly, and as ugly na it 
is useless. In winter it is not enough, and in 
hot weather it is too much. It ia tlie tailors' 



remnant and cabbaging of the coaU formeriy 
use, and deserves only to be chucked back 
them as an imposition in tbe bill. It is tlia 
1 or frock coat cnt away iu front and at the 
sides, mounted with a li<u?e-collar, and left 
with a ridiculous taiL The waiateoat or «nt, 
elongated, and with the addition of sleeve*, 
might supersede it at once, and be quite Bnf* 
fiuicnt in warm weather. A vest reaching to 
the mid-thigh is a graceful and reasanabl* 
habit, and with the addition uf a scarf or nsh, 
would make as handaiime, or oven brilliatit a 
one, M anybody could desire. In win(er> 
time, the some cloaks woold do for it, as ore 
used now ; and there might be lighter cloaka 
for Slimmer. But tbe coat, as it now exists, 
is a mere nuisance and expense, and disgracM 
every other part of the dress, except the neck- 
cloth. Even tbe hat is too good for it i for 
a bat is good for aometbing, though there is 
more cliimney-top than beauty in it. It 
furnishes shade to the eyes, and baa not 
alwaya an Ul look, if well-proportioned. Tbe 
coat is a sheer piece of mechanical ugUneas. 
The frock-coHt is another matter, except as lo 
the collar, which, in its present rolled or 
bolstered shape, is always ugly. As to tbe 
great-cont, it makes a man look either Uko a 
man in a sack, or a shorn bear. It is dotli 
upon cloth, clumsiness made clumser, come- 
timcs tlirioe over, — clotb waistcoat, cloth coat, 
olotli great-coat,— ft " three-piled hyperbole." 
It is outy proper for travellers, coachmen, and 
others who reqiure to have no drapery in the 
way. A cloak is tbe only handsome over-all. 

The neckcloth is worthy of the coat. What 
a heaping of monstrosity on monstronty I Tile 
woollen horse colbir is bad enough ; yei, «• 
if this were not sufl^cient, n linen one miul he 
superadded. Alen must look as if tliey wi're 
twice seized with symbols of ajioi'lexy, — tbe 
horse-colhirto shorten the neck, and the linca- 
collur to squeeze it. Some man with a dca- 
perately bod throat must have invented tlw 
neck-cloth, especiaUy db it hod a paddiaf, or 
puddiuff in it, when it first come np. His ttdck 
could not have been fit to be seen. It mnit 
have been like a pole, or a withertMl stalk i or 
else be was some faded fat dandy, asbani»d ef 
bia double chin. There can be no objection 
to people's looking as well as they can contrin^ 
young or old ; but it is a little too much to aat 
a fashion, which beffldca being defomwd, ia 
injurious. The man was excusable, bMwnaa 
he knew no better ; hut it is no wonder if 
pointers, and poets, and young Germans, and 
other romantic personages, have attempted to 
throw off tbe nuisance, especially siivli ns bars 
lived in the south. The neck-cloth is ugly, is 
useless, is dangerous to some, and beget* efl^ 
minate fear of colds with all. Tbe Engli»h, 
in consequence of their living more in-doore 
than they used, fancy they have too many k*- 
sons for muffling themselvca up, — not aware 
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ite tfce moTv Ihpjf do bo, llie more tLey 
•altfrrl tlienuipJvM 10 what thej dresd ; nnd 
IkkC U ia tif a pnifnl i«n«e of warmth in the 
larwa tfav; »re to bo niude comfortable aad 
i »Mu. and oot b]! filling up every cretik and 
mtmtiy a( ihnr dn-ss to ^e very chin. 

But aome nta; t«ll us Ibe; cannot feol tbat 

fmmi wkrmilL, nithoul thus mnfQiog them- 

«lns op. Trio, if tbe; accustom tbemselves 

tail ; bat it U tbc custom itself whicb ta in 

hall. Thvj can haw (he warmth without it, if 

Ifcrf plralir ; jtwt u well a> Ihoy can without 

ir#"'ir up (heir ejrea. " How con you go 

jroor huAj naked I " ™id v. not very wise 

I la an Indian. " How can you go with 

&ep nslcc^t" «8id llie IniUan. "lam 

It," reiilird Uie man. "Welljand I laa 

tbn other," ri-joiDrd tlie Indian ; " I ntn 

lytHK." Now Ii vill not I'XBctly do to be " ail 

he." in a riviiiwd country ; the police would 

i^rrt ; — Pircadilly i* not Paradise. But then 



Tba tallica in the reign of Edward I. onco 

•auk to maring a clulh round their throats 

aad ^tr*, in • wny which mode a poet exclaim, 

* Par 7'Ka .' I have often thought in my heart, 

«hr(i I have Men a lady ao cloaely tied up, 

thai h«T ocek-cloth was iwiM (u hirr cAih." 

TliFTP n a figurv uf bar iu Mr. PUncb^a book, 

p. IIS. Now this was the precise appearance 

Wa A«ek-cloth scime years back, when It was 

«i«a «itb ■ piMl or itifTener, and the point of 

iW dun repoiied in it .- nay. it is so at present, 

. with many. The stock looks even more stiif 

atrA ai'ipliTllc, twiiecially if tliere is a red face 

Wbsn dnndica faint, the neck-clotli 

ihe first thing loosed, aa the stays 

I \aAj. 

' oay, lh(i dandies wear stays loo ! 

•ume regard for these gentlemen, 

ilicy have reckoned great names 

' m in times of old, and have some 

r and amiable ones now, and niauly 

.v.... Th«¥ may err, we grant, from an 

ixttim of vynijiathy with what is admired, as 
wnll a* from mere folly or efieminacy. But 
whatrvcr approximates a man's shape to a 
wt^iMa'* is a ilefonility. We liave seen some 
•f IbMD with hips, upon which they should 
l»tv K*nt> carrying pails, and cried " milk ! " 
Aad *h* was It that cUppod those monstrous 
upon the bosoms of our brave 
No masculine dandy we may be 
mn, A man'* breast should look as if it 
•nolrf take a hundred blows upon it, like a 
■IwfMia Anvil ! and not be deformed with a 
Downed wadding ; still less resemble thiv 
hmpm that lenderuesa peculiarly encircles, 
flri iimi ia •» b«antiful bi-cause it is so dif- 
farsMt bom bia own. 



Slender, complaining of the masquerade 
trick tliat had been pnt on him at the close of 
the comedy, says that be had "married Anne 
Fage"and "she was a great lubberly boy." 
Far better were a surprise of the reverse order, 
which should betray itself in some tone of voice, 
OT Bentiment, or other unlooked for emanation 
of womanhood, while we wore thinking our- 
selves quietly receiving the visit of lubberly 
himself, or rather some ingenious cousin of his; 
and of some such plenswe we have had a taste, 
if not in the shape of any Viola, or Julia,or other 
Buch Haltering palpability, yet in that of a fair 
iovisible ; for we recollect well our Indicotor 
friend " Old Boy," who sends us the follow- 
ing letter ; but whM if we have diicovered 
meanwhile that "Old Boy" is no boy at nil. nor 
man neither, but a pretty woman, and one that 
we think this a pretty occaaion for unmasking ; 
since in the hearts of the male sex, Eogbsb 
women will find defenders enough ; but few of 
themselves bavo the courage to come forward. 
Even onr wonld-be "Old Boy" cannot do it but 
in disguise; which though a thing very well for 
her to assume, it is no leas becoming in us, wo 
think, on such an occasion, lo take off, seeing 
that it gives tlie right touching effect lo that 
pretty petulance in her letter, and that half- 
laughing tone of ill-treatment, which somehow 
bos such a feminine breath in it, and must 
double the wish to be on berside. 

Wonderful is the effect produced in a letter 
by the time in which we read it or suppose it 
written, nnd by the knowledge of its being 
male or female. The one before us would be a 
good "defiance" to Old Crony, were its sigus- 
ture true ; hut to know that it is written by 
a woman, gives it a new interest, 'and quite 
another sort of music. Cannot we see the face 
glow, and the dimples playing with a frown ; 
and hear the light, bre.ithing voice bespeaking 
the ipirsliiin in its favour I Does it not moke 
" Old Crony" himself glad to be " defied to the 



Dear old Friend with a new face, 
Your correspondenl "Old Crony," seems as 
deliciflut in temper as in judgment, in his bnu^r 
remarks upon the dress and gait of onr fair conn- 
trywomen ; nor can it be allowed him that ho 
has chosen tiie best pUee to study the finest spe- 
cimens of £ngli«h women, either as regards re- 
finement in drms or bcorine. The women who 
most frequent bazaars and fwhionahlo drapers' 
are generally Ihe nasi vacant-minded and p«Uy 
creatures in cxislanee: who wandsr frntn onn 
lounn to another, sacking to dispel the rmiti 
which tormrala them, b; any fritulous kill^tinie. 
I really loalha the nghl M mch places, and think 
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tliey hnve done much mischief among the idle and 
ignoriLDt part of m.vcouDtrywomcD. But to return 
to the Bubject, I muintiin, in opposition (o " Old 
Crony," tbit in no other counuy can n*e see ns- 
■embled togplhcr so much beauty anct groco. good 
(JreaHingand eteganceof carriage, «b in ourfa»hion- 
ablo promeuadea, our briUiaut aascmbliea, and 
Btill more in those deli|;htrul home parliei, where 
sprightlinees and inleltigence comlunc to give 
grace and fascination : — nnthing parallel, I am 
sure, is to be fomid in the celebrated Langchampi, 
or tlie gardens of the Tuileriea at Paris, or in flie 
Graben at Vienna, or "nnder the Lindens" of 
j Berlin, or in aiij' of the numerous public gardens 
on the Conduent, wherever I have been; and I 
call upon all my brother and sister tonrisis to bear 
I testimony with me on this mighty question ; and 
' furthermore, like a good and faithful champion in 
the cause of Ihe fair dames and damsels of Old 
England, 1 do defy "Old Crony"to the uttermoet, 
more especially for Ilia inhuman wish of aerewiiig 
English facea on to French figures, which would 
be a fearful "dDTe-lailins" of lovely faces Up<in 
parchment skeletons ; aeemg, that the geoenility 
of French females are terribly defident in that 
plumpness and roundness, which are udually con- 
aidercd desirable in womanhood. 

I agree with you, dear Ci-devant Indicator, 
that French women are generally more respected, 
and are on more equal tennswith the male Bcxthui 
our countrywomen ; but 1 must difler a» to their 
reading more, or bein); better informed. 1 1 is true 
that in society they will \>ear their part well in 
general or political conversation ; but when alane 
with a FreDchwomon, she would be grievously 
offended if you chose any other subject tban her 
own personal attmctiDns, and did not conclude by 
making a tender " deelaratiim." These are the 
elemal themes by which alone you can please tiie 
young and the old, the ugly and the pKllj ; and 
of this truth many will assure you, bendea your 
old friend, admirer, and correspondent, 

Ji,l» «( B3rit. Old Bor. 

P.S In defending tlie dress of my country- 
women, I except the poorer and working orders. 
Every other nation has a peculiar and picturesque 
eoetnrae for theirs; ours is remarkable only for 
lis sluttish, draggle-tailed appearance, at least in 
London : in country -places the peasant's dress is 
comfortable, if not very piquant 

We suspect that in this bb in moat contro- 
versies, there is less real difference of opinion 
between Ihe fair and unfair parties, than mig^ht 
be thought. Our fair correapoDdent gives np 
the bazaar and shop-hunting people, oud those 
loo, whose dresses arc of the "poorer sort;'' and 
betwixt the«e classes, or rather including Ihem, 
are to be found, we conceive, all the dresses and 
Llie walks, to which Old Crony -would find 
himself objecting. The residue might prove 
its claims ta a participation in the genenJ 
refinement of Europe, without giving up a 
certain colouring of manners, as natural to it 
as the colour to its sky. And as to what is 
" delightful " and " faseinnting," do not nil 
people make that for themselves, more or lees, 



out of the amount of their own sympathy and 
imagination ( and does not each nation, aa 
said before, think the Hiu of its own charniGn 
the moat charming I No parties are so delight- 
ful to our fair correspondent, as those in her 
own country. Is not this precisely what wonld 
be said by a cordial Frenchwoman, of French 
parties ; \>y on Italian, of Italian ; and so on I 
Custom ititelf is a good thing, if it is an in 
cent one. We fed easy in it as in a form and 
mould to which we have grown ; bnt when, in 
addition to this easiness, we think of all the 
feelings with which we have coloured it, 
the pleasure we have given and received, ftll 
our joy^ sorrows, friendships, loves, and reli- 
gions, we may conceive how difficult it is 
give lip the smallest and most anperficial 
forms in which they appear, or to learn bow 
to admit the superiority of anything which is 
foreign to them. 

Bnuque attacks — sharp and loud outcries — 
may sometimes be desirable in order to b^et 
notice to a question; but undoubtedly, the w»)r 
to persuade is to approve as much as one oj 
to maintain, by loving means, a loving ati 
tion. If we do not, we run a chance, inHtf«d 
of mending the mistakes of other peoplt^ of 
having our own cast in our teeth. Bee for 
instance what Old Crony has done far tJmselT 
and his fair Frenchwomen with our correspon- 
dent, who does not deny perhaps that the 
French " middle classes" walk better "geoe- 
rally" speaking, than the English — at leact 
we find this no where surely stated or implied — 
bat she avails herself of his error in using ths 
word " figures " instead of "carriage," to tA 
himwith the want of plumpness and woman hood 
in the composition of his favourites, and accnse 
the universal French feminity of l>ciDg*'parob- 
meot skeletons '." Here is the comparative 
French thinness, and want of red and white, 
made the very worst of, because its |ian(^riit 
made the worst of the appearance of the other 
parties. For as to hia compliment Xq their 
liandsome faces, this, it seems, is not ewr 
in these intellectual days : 



"MlDd, n 






Tliere must be soul from head to foot — 
evidence of thorough gracefulness and noder- 
standiiig ; otherwise the ladies will have none 
of his good word. Well : hero is the prioeiple 
admitted on both sides. Let those who willi 
to see it thoroughly in action, set loringlj 
ubont the task. The loving will soonest per- 
suade, and soonest become perfect. Had aM 
Crony, instead of e^tpressing hb "inhuman wish 
of screwing English faces on to French figoras," 
observed, that the latter are better in spirit than 
in substance, and shown hia anxiety to consult- 
the feelings and enumerate the inerita of 
his conn try wcmen, we suspect that noboily 
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would hare been readier ihanhis fair antagonist 
to do juaUce to what is attractive in her fVench 
sisterhood. 

Tliat there are, and have always been, num- 
bers of beautiful women in France as well as 
in England, and beautiful in figure too, and 
]dttnip withal, no Antigallican, the most pious 
that ever existed, could take upon him to deny ; 
though the praise conveyed by their word 
tmboMpaint (in good case), which means '^ fleshy 
and ftttish,** (as the poet has it), would imply, 
thai the beauty is not apt to be of that order. 
The country of Diana de Poitiers, of Agnes 
Sord, and cf all the charmers of the reigns of 
Valois and the Bourbons, is not likely to lose 
its reputation in a hurry for *^ bevies of bright 
dames." Charming they were, that is cer- 
tain, whether plump or not ; at least in the 
the eyes of the princes and wits that admired 
them; and French admiration must go for 
something, and have at least a geographical 
voice in the world, whatever Germany or 
Groethe himself may think of the matter. On 
the other hand, fiir are we from abusing all or 
any of the dear plump Grermans who have 
had graceful and loving souls, whether fifteen, 
like poor Maigaret, or ** fat, fair, and forty," 
like Bfadame Schroeder-Devrient. We have 
been in love with them time out of mind, in 
the novels of the good village pastor, the 
reverend and most amatory Augustus La Fon- 
taine. The Peninsular and South American 
ladies, albeit beautiful walkers, and well- 
grounded in shape, are understood not to 
abound in plump figures ; yet who shall doubt 
the abundance of Uieir fascinations, that has 
read what Cervantes and Camoens have said 
of them, and what is said of their eyes and 
gait 1^ all enamoured travellers! Is not 
Dorothea for ever sitting by the brook-side, 
beantifuly and bathing her feet, in the pages 
of the immortal Spaniard t And was not Inez 
de Castro taken out of the tomb, in order to 
have her very coffin crowned with a diadem ; 
so triumphant was the memory of her love 
and beauty over death itself f Italian beauties 
are almost another word for Italian paintings, 
and for the muses of Ariosto and of song. 
And yety admiring all these as we do, are we 
for that reason traitors to the beauties of our 
own oountryt or do we not rather the more 
admire the charmers that are nearest to us, 
and that perpetuate the train of living images 
of grace and affection which runs through 
the whole existence of any loving observer, 
like a frieze across the temple of a cheerful 
religion? 

And yet all this does not hinder us from 
wishing that the generality of our country- 
women walked better and dressed better, and 
even looked a little less reserved and mis- 
giving. A Frenchman is not bound to wish 
the generality of his countrywomen plumper, 
becs^ae he admires them for other beauties. 



or sees plumpness enough in his friends. A 
Spaniard may reasonably wish his a little more 
red and white, if it be only for the sake of 
their health ; 'and if a jovial table-loving 
Viennese desired, after all, a little less plump- 
ness in his adorable for the same reason (and 
in himself too), we should not quarrel with 
his theory, however it might object to his 
practice. 

The lMnd$ome$i female we ever beheld was 
at Turin; she was a maid-servant crossing a 
square. The most Ick/yfiie-looking female m 
kuiMe life was a French girl, the daughter of a 
small innkeeper. We heurd one of her humble 
admirers speak of her as having the air 
{FunepeHU duches$$ (of a little duchess). But the 
most charming face that ever furnished us with 
a vision for Ufe, (and we have seen many) was 
one that suddenly turned round in a concert- 
room in England^ — an English girl's, radiant 
with truth and goodness. All expressions of 
that kind make us love them, and here was the 
height of material charmingness added. And 
we thought the figure equal to the face. We 
know not whether we could have loved it for 
ever, as some faces can be loved without 
being so perfect. Habit and loving-kindness, 
and the knowledge of the heart and soul, 
could alone determine that. But if not, it was 
the divinest imposition we ever met with. 



XXXV.— SUNDAY IN LONDON. No. I. 

It is astonishing what a deal of good stuff, 
of some sort or another, inherent or associated, 
there is in every possible thing that can be 
talked of; and how it will look forth out of 
the dullest windows of common-place, if sym- 
pathy do but knock at the doOr. 

There is that house for instance, this very 
•Sunday, No. 4, Ballyeroft-row, in the Smithy ; 
did you ever see such a house, so dull, so 
drearily insipid, so very rainy -bad -Sunday 
like ! old, yet not so old as to be venerable ; 
poor, yet not enough so to be pitied; the 
bricks black ; the place no thoroughfare ; no 
chance of a hackney-coach going by ; the 
maid-servant has just left the window, yawn- 
ing. But now, see who is turning the cor- 
ner, and comes up the row. Some eminent 
man, perhaps! Not he. He is eminent for 
nothing, except, among his fellow-apprentices, 
for being the best hand among them at turn- 
ing a button. But look how he eyes, all the 
way, the house we have been speaking of — 
see how he bounds up the steps — with what a 
face, now cast down the area, and now raised 
to the upper windows, he gives his humble yet 
impressive knock — and lo ! now look at the 
maid-servant's face, as she darts her head out 
of the window, and instantly draws it back 
again, radiant with delight. It is Tom Hicks, 
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who has come up from Birmingham a week 
before she expected him. The door is opened 
almost as soon as the face is seen ; and now is 
there love and joy in that house, and conse- 
quently a grace in the street ; and it looks quite 
a different place, at least in the eyes of the 
loving and the wise. 

This is our secret for making the dullest 
street in the metropolis, nay the squalidest and 
worst, put forth some flower of pleasantness 
(for the seeds of good find strange comers to 
grow in, could people but cultivate them) : and 
if our secret is not productive to everybody, 
it is no fault of ours : nay, for that matter, it 
is none of theirs ; but we pity them, and have 
reason to think ourselves richer. We hap- 
pened to be walking through some such forlorn- 
looking street with the late Mr. Hazlitt, when 
we told him we had a charm against the melan- 
choly of such places ; and on his asking what 
it was, and being informed, he acknowledged, 
with a look between pleasure and sorrow, that 
it was a true one. The secret came home to 
him ; but he could have understood, though he 
had not felt it. Fancy two lovers, living in the 
same street, either of whom thinks it a delight to 
exist in the same spot,and is happy for the morn- 
ing if one look is given through the window- 
pane. It puts your thoughts in possession of 
the highest and most celestial pleasure on earth. 
No " milk-white thorn that scents the evening 
gale " is necessary to it, though it is a very 
fitting accompaniment. The dullest street, 
the dullest room upon earth, is sufficient, and 
becomes a spot rsuiiant beyond the dreams of 
princes. Think of Oeorge the Fourth in the 
midst of all the splendour of Windsor Castle, 
and then of this poor maid-servant, with her 
health, her youth, and her love, looking in the 
eyes of the man she is fond of, and hardly able 
to speak for gratitude and joy. We grant 
that there is no comparison, in one sense, 
between the two individuals, — the poor old 
King, with his efforts at being fine and happy, 
and the poor young girl, with her black 
worsted stockings and leaping bosom, as happy 
as her heart can make her. But the contrast 
may serve to remind us that we may attribute 
happiness wrongly in fine pl|u;es, and miss it 
erroneously in common ones. Windsor Castle 
is sufficient beauty to itself, and has poetical 
memories ; but in the commonest street we see 
there may be the richest real joy *. 

Love is not peculiar to London on Sundays : 
they have it even in Edinburgh, notwithstand- 
ing what a fair charmer in ' Tait*s Magazine ' 
tells us, with such a staid countenance, of the 
beatitudes of self-reflection into which her 
countrymen retire on that day. Otherwise, 
out of love alone, we might render our dull- 

* There is now, thank God, love, aa well as splendour, 
in Windsor Castle. One may fancy the graces of Mr. 
Keats's ** Eve of 8t. Agnes," realised there, without the 
troubles of it 



looking metropolitan Sabbath the brightest 
day in the week. And so it is, and in Eldiii- 
burgh too, and all the Sabbath-day world over; 
for though, seriously speaking, we do not deny 
the existence of the tranquil and solitary oon- 
templations just alluded to, yet assuredly thej 
are as nothing compared to the thoughts con- 
nected with every-iday matters ; and love^ 
fortunately, is an every-day matter, as well as 
money. Our Sunday streets look dull enougliy 
Heaven knows, especially in the more tradmg 
parts of the metropolis. At the west end of 
the town, in Marylebone, and the squaresyii 
looks no duller than it does on other days; 
and taking the spirit of the thing, there is no 
real Sunday among the rich. Their going to 
church is a lounge and a show ; their meals are 
the same as at other times ; their evenings the 
same ; there is no difference in the look of 
their houses outside. But in the city, the 
Strand, &c., the shutting-up of the shops gives 
an extreme aspect of dulness and melancholy 
to the streets. Those windows, fall of gaiety^ 
and colour, and bustle, being shut, the eyes 
of the houses seem put out. The clean clothes 
and comparatively staid demeanour of the 
passengers make no amends for the loss ; for 
with the exception of special friends and 
visitors, lovers in particular, it is well nnder^ 
stood in London, that Sunday is really a doll 
day to most people. They have outlived the 
opinions which gave it an interest of a pecu- 
liar sort, and their notions of religion have 
become either too utilitarian or too cheeifiil 
to admire the old fashion of the day any 
longer. Rest, with insipidity, is its character 
in the morning, newspaper reading excepted : 
church is reckoned dull, perhaps attended 
out of mere habit ** and for Uie sake of 
example," or avoided from day to day, till 
non-attendance becomes another habit : din- 
ner under any circumstances is looked to with 
eagerness as the great relief; the day then 
brightens up with the help of an extra dish, 
pudding, or friend ; and the visits of friends 
help to make the evening as lively as it well 
can be without the charm of business and 
money-taking. Should there be no visiton, 
the case is generally helpless. The man and 
wife yawn, or are quiet, or dispute ; a little 
bit of book is read, till the reader complains of 
^ weak eyes," or says that it is unaccountable 
how sleepy reading makes him, considering he 
is so '^ fond " of it ; bibs are pulled up about 
the gentleman's chin, and gowns adndred by 
their fair wearers ; and the patients lounge 
towards the window, to wonder whether it is 
fine, or is clearing up, or to look at the rain- 
drops, or see what Mrs. Smith is doing over 
the way. The young gentlemen or ladies 
look at the Bible, or the calendar, or the 
army-list, or the last magazine, or their trinkets, 
and wonder whether Richard will come ; and 
the little children are told not to sing. 
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But the lovers ! 

Theee, however, we shall keep till the hut, 
agreeably to the demands of climax. 

But, stay a moment. — 

So tender, or rather, according to Mr. 
Bentham's philosophy, so ** extra-regarding 
pmdent," and so ^ felicity-maximising,*' is 
our heart, that we fear we may have been 
thought a little hard, by those whom we have 
described as uniting a sleepiness over their 
books with a profession of astonishment at 
their tendency, considering they are ^ so fond 
of books." But mistake us not, dear non- 
readers who happen to be reading us, or who 
read a newspaper though you read little else. 
Nothing would we ever willingly say to the 
useless mortification of anybody, much less of 
those who love anything whatsoever, especially 
a newspaper ; and all the fault we find with 
you is, for thinking it necessary to vindicate 
your reputation for sense and sympathy on 
one particular score, when you might do it to 
better advantage by regretting the want of the 
very fondness you lay claim to. For in claim- 
ing to be fond of books, when you are not, you 
show yourselves unaware of the self-know- 
ledge which books help us to obtain ; whereas, 
if yon boldly and candidly expressed your 
regret at not being fond of them, you would 
show that you had an understanding so far 
superior to the very want of books, and far 
greater than that of the mechanical scholar, 
who knows the words in them, and nothing 
else. Tou would show that you knew what 
you wanted, and were aware of the pleasures 
that yon missed : and perhaps it would turn 
out, on inquiry, that you had only been indif- 
ferent to books in the gross, because you had 
not met with the sort of reading suitable to 
your turn of mind. Now, we are not bound 
to like books unsuitable to us, any more than 
a poet is bound to like law-books, or a lawyer 
the study of Arabic, or a musician any books 
but his own feelings ; nor is any one, more 
than the musician, bound to like books at all, 
provided he loves the things which books 
teach us to love, and is for sowing harmony 
and advancement around him, in tones of 
good-humour and encouragement, to the kindly 
dance of our planet. 

One of the pleasantest sights on a Sunday 
morning in the metropolis — to itf, of course, 
particularly so — but justly also to all well- 
disposed and thinking Christians — is the 
numerous shops exhibiting weekly papers for 
sale — the placards of our hebdomadal brethren, 
blue, yellow, and white, vociferous with large 
types, and calling the passenger's attention to 
Parliamentary investigations, monstrous con- 
victions, horrible murders, noble philanthro- 
pies, and the humanities of books, theatres, 
and the fine arts. Justly did the divine heart, 
who suffered his disciples to pluck the ears of 
com, and would have the sheep extricated 



from the ditch on a Sabbath, refuse to discon- 
nect the day of worship with works of neces- 
sity and mercy ; and what so necessary for the 
poor, the especial objects of his regard, as a 
knowledge of what can be done for them I 
what so merciful as to help them to supply 
their wants both of body and mind f Leaving 
this more serious part of the subject (which, 
however, is not inharmoniously mixed up with 
our lighter matter, for the greatest gravity 
and the most willing cheerfulness have but one 
object), we pass by the other open or peeping 
shops (such as the pastry-cooks' who keep up 
the supply of indigestion, and the apothecary's 
who is conveniently ready against the conse- 
quences), and stop a moment at our friend the 
barber's, who provides a newspaper for his 
waiting customers, as men of his trade formerly 
provided a lute or a guitar. The solace is not 
so elegant. There must have been something 
very peculiar, and superior to the occasion, in 
the sound of a guitar in a barber's shop — of 
"Beauty retire," gracefully played into the 
face of a long-visaged old gentleman under the 
soap-suds ; or, 

" Since first I saw your face I resolved 
To honour and renown you ; " 



or, 
or, 



'* In this pleasant place retired ; ' 
** Como if you dare ; " 



just as the operator's fingers were approaching 
the patient's nose. The newspaper, however, 
though not so choice, or fui'nishing opportuni- 
ties to the poor polite to show the selectness 
and segregation of theiraccomplishments,shows 
a higher refinement on the part of the poor in 
general, or the many. But we must be moving 
onward. 

There is the bell going for church. Forth 
come Mrs. and Miss A ; then the Mr. B's, 
in their new brown coats and staid gloves; 
then Mr. Mrs. and the Miss Cs, in a world of 
new bonnets and ribands. Oh, ho ! young 
Mr. D, from over the way, joins them, and is 
permitted to walk with Miss C by herself ; so 
the thing is certain. See ! she explains to 
him that she has forgotten her pra3rer-book — 
by accident ; and he joyfully shows her his 
own ; which means, that he means to read the 
Collect with her out of the same book ; which 
makes her blush and smile, and attempt to 
look gratefully indifferent, which is impos- 
sible ; so she does not much endeavour it, and 
they are both as happy as if the church were 
made of tarts and cheesecakes. We are pass- 
ing the church now, so we see no more of 
them. But there is the beadle, in his laced 
hat, taking the apple from the charity boy, 
and looking very angry, for it is not a good 
one ; and there come the E's quarrelling up to 
the church-door about which wiJks the heaviest; 
I and F, making his sisters laugh beforehand. 



at the way in which the clerk opens his mouth ; 
and G, who hates the parson ; and the parson, 
who hates G ; and H, I, J, K, and L, who are 
indifferent about the matter, and are thinking 
of their dinner, boots, neck-cloths, and next 
day ; and, not to go through the whole alpha- 
bet, here is M, dashing up in his carriage, 
which the coachman is to keep for him, till he 
has ^walked humbly with his God," and is 
ready to stmt forth again. 

In childhood the church bells used to make 
us melancholy. They have not that effect now. 
The reason we take to be, that they sound- 
ed to us then from the remote regions of the 
whole world out of doors, and of all the untried 
hopes and fears and destinies which they con- 
tained. We have since known them more 
fSEuniliarly, and our regard is greater and even 
more serious, though mixed with cheerfulness, 
and is not at all melancholy, except when the 
bell tolls for a funeral ; which custom by the 
way is a nuisance, and ought to be abolished, 
if only out of consideration for the sick and 
sorrowful. One of the reasons why church 
bells have become cheerful to us, is the having 
been accustomed to hear them among the 
cheerful people of Tuscany. The Catholic 
countries' bells are ringing at all seasons, not 
always to the comfort of those who hear them; 
but the custom has associated them in our 
minds with sunshine and good-nature. We 
also like them on account of their frequency 
in colleges. Finally, they remind us of 
weddings and other holidays ; and there is 
one particular little jingle in some of them, 
which brings to our memory the walking to 
church by the side of a parent, and is very 
dear tons. 



XXXVI.— SUNDAY IN LONDON. 
Na n. 

Hard is it, thou coming kindness, and hard, 
thou already-existing knowledge, and kindness 
too, of Christian philanthropists and philoso- 
phers, not to feel a wish to take the cane out of the 
hands of the beadle yonder, who is tyrannising 
over barrow-women and little boys, and lay it 
about his own hat. In the name of God, what 
sort of Christianity would the law have, if it is 
not to be Christian! — if it is not to prefer 
"spirit" to** letter !" There are some men, 
according to whose notions it would appear 
as if heaven itself ought to shut up shop 
on Sundays, and afford us no light and sun- 
shine. We verily believe, that they think 
the angels go to church on that day, and put 
on clean wings, and that St. Paul preaches a 
sermon. 

See now — ^here comes a little fellow whom 
they would suppress, clean as a pink, far 
happier than a prince, a sort of little angel 
himself, making allowance for the pug-nose ; 



but innocence and happiness are in his &ce, 
and before him (not to speak it pro&nely) is 
the beatific vision of the piece of hot mutton, 
which he is carrying home from the baker's, 
and devouring with his eyes. He is an honest 
boy, for his mother has trusted him with carry- 
ing the meat and the baked potatoes ; and it is 
the only bit of meat which he or she, or his 
father, can get to eat all the week round ; and 
his little sisters are to have some of it, for they 
have all been good, and helped to earn it ; and 
so here is a whole, good, hard-working, honest 
family, whom the religious eaters of hot meat 
every day would prevent fr^m having their 
bit on Sundays, because, why f Because it 
would do the poor souls any harm f No ; but 
because it would do their rich dictators the 
harm of seeing their own pragmatical will and 
pleasure opposed^ — humours, the very result 
perhaps of their own stuffing and indige»* 
tion. 

A Sunday evening in London, with its 
musical and other social meetings, such as 
cannot take place between men in business 
during the rest of the week, has parties enough 
to render it much livelier than it appears. Bot 
the lovers — the lovers are the tlung. With 
them we begin, and with them we conclude ; 
for what so good to begin or to end with 
as love t We loved as early as we can re- 
collect ; we love now ; and our death will be a 
loving one, let it be coloured otherwise as it 
may. 

When we speak of lovers on a Sunday even- 
ing, we mean, of course, lovers who cannot wdl 
visit on any other day in the week ; and whose 
meetings, Uierefore, are rendered as intense as 
they can be by the infreqnency. What signify 
the circumstances that may have hindered 
themf Let them be button-making, bread- 
making, or a clerkship, or servitude, or any 
other chance or condition of life, what care we, 
provided the love be genuine, and the pleasure 
truly felt! Bums was a j^oughman, Allan 
Ramsay a hair-dresser. Gay at one time a 
mercer, Richardson a printer, Dodsley a fot/^ 
man. Do we suppose that the authors of ''Sir 
Charles Grandison," ** Black-Eyed Susan,** and 
the finest love-songs in the world, did not 
make as cordial and exquisite lovers as the 
best-bred gentlemen about town t and that 
their mistresses and they did not worship 
each other with a vivacity and a passion in- 
finite ! 

Our Sunday lover, then, is an apprentice or 
a clerk, and his mistress is a tradeemao's 
daughter, and they meet only on Sundaya and 
Sunday evenings, counting every mimite tiU 
the time arrives, listening to every knock, 
trying to look calm when the other joins the 
family party ; for they seldom see one another 
alone, even then. But now they are at least 
in the same room, and happiness is with them. 
They see and hear each other ; they 0ee the 
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onworthineas. And once to have loved tmly, 
in to know how to continue to love everything 
which unlovingness hos not had a hand in 
altering — all beauties of nature and of mind, 
all truthof heart, all trees, flowers,skiea, hopes, 
and good beliefs, all dear decays of perBon, 
fading towards a two-fold grave, all trusts in 
heaven, all faiths in the capabilities of loving 
man. Love is a perpetual proof tluit something 
good and earnest and eternal ia meant us, such 
a bribe and foretaste of bliss being given us to 
keep ua in the lists of time and progression : 
and when tlie world has realised what love 
urges it to obtain, perhaps death wilt cease ; 
and all the souls which love luu created, crowd 
hock at its summons to inhabit their perfected 

Truly we have finished our Sunday evening 
with a rapt and organ-like note. Let the 
reader fancy he has heard an organ indeed. 
Its voice is not unapt for the production of 
such thoughts, in those who can rightly listen 
to its CO iisumiuate majesty and warbling moda- 
latioDB. 
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Is writing our arlieles on this subject, we 
have lieen so taken up, first with the dull look 
of the Sunday streets, and afterwards with the 
lovers who make their walls lively on the 
hidden side, that we fairly overlooked a feature 
in OUT Metropolitan Sabbath, eminently sah- 
baticnl ; to wit, the suburbs and their holiday- 
makers. What a thing to forget I What a 
thing to forget, even if it concerned only Smith 
in his new hat and bootsl Why, he has been 
thinkiog of them all the week ; and how could 
we, who sympathise with all the Smith-ism 
and boots in existence, forget them t The 
hatter did not bring home his hut till last 
night, the boot-maker his boots till this morn- 
ing. How did not Smith (and he is a shrewd 
follow too, and reads us) pounce upon the bat- 
box, undo its clinging gmsleboard lid, whisk off 
the stiver paper, delicately dei-clop the dear 
beaver, and put it on before the gloss ! 1'bn 
truth must be owned ; — he sate iu it half 
Buppcr-time. Never was sucli a neat fit. AU 
Aldersgate, and the City-rood, and the New- 
road, and Cumdcn and Kentish towns, glided 
already before him, as he went along in it, — 
hatted in thought. He could have g«no to 
sleep in it, — if it would not have spoiled bis 

Then his boots I—Look at him. — Tlivre he 
goes — up Somers-town. Who would suspect, 
from the ease and superiority of hb coont^ 
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nance, that he had not had his hoots ahove two 
hours, — that he had heen a good fourth part of 
the time labouring and fetching the blood up 
in his face with pulling them on with his boot- 
hooks, — and that at this moment they horribly 
pinch him ! But he has a small foot — has Jack 
Smith ; and he would squeeze, jam, and 
damn it into a thimble, rather than acknow- 
ledge it to be a bit larger than it seems. 

Do not think ill of him, especially you that 
are pinched a little less. Jack has sympathies ; 
and as long as the admiration of the commu- 
nity runs towards little feet and well-polished 
boots, he cannot dispense, in those quarters, 
with the esteem of his fellow-men. As the 
sympathies enlarge, Jack*s boots will grow 
wider ; and we venture to prophesy, that at 
forty he will care little for little feet, and much 
for his corns and the public good. We are the 
more bold in this anticipation, from certain 
reminiscences we have of boots of our own. 
We shall not enter into details, for fear of 
compromising the dignity of literature ; but 
the good-natured may think of them what they 
please. Non ignara mali (said Dido), miitrii 
suceurrere disco : that is, having known what it 
was to wear shoes too small herself, she should 
never measure, for her part, the capabilities of 
a woman*8 head, by the pettiness of her 
slippers. 

Napoleon was proud of a little foot ; and 
Caesar, in his youth, was a dandy. So go on. 
Smith, and bear your tortures like a man ; 
especially towards one o'clock, when it will be 
hot and dusty. 

Smith does not carry a cane with a twist at 
the top of it for a handle. That is for an in- 
ferior grade of holiday-maker, who pokes about 
the suburbs, gaping at the new buildings, or 
treats his fellow-servant to a trip to White 
Conduit-house, and an orange by the way — 
always too sour. Smith has a stick or a whan- 
ghee ; or, if he rides, a switch. He is not a 
good rider ; and we must say it is his own 
fault, for he rides only on Sundays, and will 
not scrape acquaintance with the ostler on 
other days of the week. You may know him 
on horseback by the brisk forlomness of his 
steed, the inclined plane of his body, the ex- 
treme outwardness or inwardness of his toes, 
and an expression of face betwixt ardour, fear, 
and indifference. He is the most without a 
footman of any man in the world ; that is to 
say, he has the most excessive desire to be 
taken for a man who ought to have one ; and, 
therefore, the space of road behind him pur- 
sues him, as it were, with the reproach of its 
emptiness. 

A word, by the way, as to our use of the 
generic name ' Smith .' A Correspondent wrote 
to us the other day, intimating that it would 
be agood-natured thing if we refrained in future 
from designating classes of men by the name 
of ' Tomkms.' We know not whether he was 



a Tomkins himself, or whether he only felt 
for some friend of that name, or for the whole 
body of the Tomkinses; all we know is, that he 
has taken the word out of our mouth for ever. 
How many paragraphs he may liave ruined by 
it, we cannot say ; but the truth is, he has 
us on our weak side. We can resist no appeal 
to our good-nature made by a good-natured 
man. Besides, we like him for the seriousness 
and good faith with which he took the matter 
to heart, and for the niceness of his sympathy. 
Adieu, then, name of Tomkins I Jenkins also, 
for a like respectful reason, we shall abstain 
from in future. But let nobody interfere in 
behalf of Smith ; for Smith does not want it 
Smith is too universal. Even a John Smith 
could not regard the use of his name as per- 
sonal; for John Smith, as far as his name is 
concerned, has no personality. He is a claai, 
a huge body ; he has a good bit of the 
Directory to himself. You may see for pages 
together (if our memory does not deceive us) 
John Smith, John Smith, John Smith, or 
rather, 

Smith, John, 

Smith, John, 

Smith, John, 

Smitli, John, 

Smith, John, 

Smith, John, 
and so on, with everlasting Smith-Johnism, 
like a set of palisades or iron rails ; almost as 
if you could make them clink as you go, with 
drawing something along them. The repeti* 
tion is dazzling. The monotony bristles with 
sameness. His & cketaux^-Smi^. John Smith 
in short, is so public and multitudinous a per- 
sonage, that we do not hesitate to say we 
know an excellent individual of that name, 
whose regard we venture thus openly to boast 
of, without fearing to run any danger of offend- 
ing his modesty : for nobody will know whom 
we mean. An Italian poet says he hates his 
name of John, because if anybody calls him by 
it in the street, twenty people look out d 
window. Now let anybody call " John Smith f* 
and half Holbom will cry out ** WeU f* 

As to other and famous Smiths, they are too 
strongly marked out by their feune, sometimes 
by their Christian names, and partly, indeed, by 
the uncommon lustre they attain through their 
very commonness, to make us at all squeamish 
in helping ourselves to their generic appellation 
at ordinary times. Who will ever think of 
confounding Smith, in the abstract, with Adam 
Smith, or Sir Sydney Smith, or the Reveraid 
Sydney Smith, or James and Horace Smith^or 
Dr. South wood Smith, or any other concre- 
tion of wit, bravery, or philosophy ! 

By this time, following, as we talk, our friend 
Jack up the road, we arrive at the first suburb 
tea-gardens, which he, for his part, passes with 
disdain ; not our friend, John Smith, be it ob- 
served, for his philosophy is as universal as his 
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The reader will allow us to relate him an 
apologue. ^A Seer of visions, walking out one 
evening, just before twilight, saw a being 
standing in a corner by tlie way-side, such 
aa he never remembered lo have seen before. 
said nothing, and threatened him no harm i 
seemed occupied with its own thoughts, 
looking in an earnest mauner across the fields, 
where some children were playing ; and its 
aapect was ine^ressibly affecting. Its eyes 
were very wonderful, a mixture of something 
that was at once substance and no substance, 
body and spirit ; and it seemed as if there 
would have been tears in them, but for a 
certain dry-looking heat, in which neverthe- 
less was a still stronger mixture of indifference 
and patience, of hope and despair. Its hands, 
which it now and then lifted to its head, 
sppeared to be two of the most 'wonderful in- 
struments that were ever beheld. Its cheeks 
varied their size in a remELrkable i 
being now sunken, now swollen, or apparently 
healthy, but always of a marvellous formation, 
and capable, it would seem, of great beaoly, 
had the phenomenon been happy. The lips, 
in particular, expressed this capability ; and 
DOW and then the crcatnre smiled at some 
thought that come over it ; and then it looked 
sorrowful, and then angry, and then patient 
again, and finally, it leaned against the tree 
near wluch it stood, witli a gesture of great 
weariness, and heaved a sigh which went to 
the very heart of the beholder. The latter 
stood apart, screened from its sight, and looked 
towards it with a deep feeling of pity, reve- 
rence, and awe. At length the creature moved 
from its place, looked first at the fields, then 
at the setting sun, and after potting it 
together, in an attitude of prayer, and again 
lookingatthefields and the children, drew down, 
as if from an unseen resting place, a huge bur- 
then of some kind or other, which it received 
on its head and shoulders ; and so with a tran- 
quil and noble gesture, more affecting than 
any symptom it had yet exhibited, went glid- 
ing onwards towards the sunset, at once bent 
with weakness, and magniticent for very po* 
The seer then, before it got out of sight, ! 
it turn round yearning towards the children , 
but what was his surprise, when on turning 
its eyes upon himself, he recognised, for the 
first time, an exact counterpart of his o— 
face ; in fact, himself looking at bimself I 

Yes, dear reader, the seer was the phenom- 
enon and the phenomenon is a human being, 
mij earc-wnt mait; you yourself, if you are soch ; 
or the Seer of the other sights in this book ; — 
with this difference, however, as for as regards 
you uud us ; that inasmuch as we are readm 
and writers of things hopeful, we a 
I hopeful people, and possess the twofold faith 
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which the phenomenon seems to have thought 
a divided one, and not to be united ; that is 
to say, we think hopefully of heaven and hope- 
fully of earth ; we behold the sunset shining 
towards the fields and the little children, in 
all the beauty of its double encouragement. 

A human being, whatever his mistakes, 
whatever his ceu^s, is, in the truest and most 
literal sense of the word, a respectable being 
(pray believe it) ; — nay, an awful, were he 
not also a loving being ; — a mystery of won- 
derful frame, hope, and capacity, walking be- 
tween heaven and earth. To look into his 
eyes is to see a soul. He is surely worth 
twice, thrice, and four times looking at and 
considering*, — worth thinking what we can 
do for him, and he for us, and all for each 
other. Our general impressions of things (as 
the reader knows) are cheerful, and ready to 
receive abundance of pleasure. Our greatest 
sorrow, when we look abroad, is to think that 
mankind do not extract a millionth part of 
the pleasure they might, from the exceeding 
riches of Nature ; and it is speedily swallowed 
up by a conviction, that Nature being so rich, 
and inciting them to find it out, find it out 
they will. But meanwhile, we look upon the 
careful faces we meet — upon the human phe- 
nomenon and his perplexities, — ^and as long as 
our sorrow lasts, an indescribable emotion 
siezes us, of pity and respect. 

We feel a tenderness for every man when 
we consider that he has been an infant, and 
a respect for him when we see that he has 
had cares. And if such be the natural feelings 
of reflection towards individual faces, how 
much more so towards a multitude of them — 
towards an assemblage — a serious and anxious 
crowd ? 

We believe, that without any reference to 
politics whatsoever, no man of reflection or 
sensibility looked upon the great and moving 
mass and succession of human beings, which 
assembled a little while ago in London, without 
being consciously or unconsciously moved with 
emotions of this kind. How could they help 
it I A crowd is but the reduplication of our- 
selves, — of our own faces, fears, hopes, wants, 
and relations, — our own connexions of wives 
and children, — our own strengths, weaknesses, 
formidable power, pitiable tears. We may 
differ with it, we may be angry with it, fear 
it, think we scorn it ; but we must scorn our- 
selves first, or have no feeling and imagina- 
tion. All the hearts beating in those bosoms 
are palpitations of our own. We feel them 
somehow or other, and glow, or turn pale. 
We cannot behold ourselves in that shape of 
power or mighty want, and not feel that we 
are men. 

We have only to fancy ourselves bom in 
any particular class, and to have lived, loved, 
and suffered in it, in order to feel for the mis- 

* Respectable, retpectabilit (Latin),worih again looking at. 



takes and circumstances of those who belong to 
it, even when they appear to sympathise leasfc 
with ourselves : for that also is a jiart of wluii 
is to be pitied in them. The less they feel Hor 
us, the less is the taste of their own pleMiire% 
and the less their security against a fall. Who 
that has any fancy of tlus kind, can ha^ 
feeling for all those orueoorvite, especially tbo 
young and innocent among them, that 
brought to the scaffold during the 
revolution ! Who for all those 
not excepting the fiercest that were bromglil 
there also — some of whom surprised the b^ 
standers with the tendemes of their domeatJB 
recollectioas,and the faltering ejaculations thinf 
made towards the wives and children they left 
behind them I Who does not feel for the mio- 
taken popish conspirators, the appalling atocy 
of whose execution is told in one of Diara/^^ 
books, with that godlike woman in it, who hi 
never to be passed over when it is mentioned I 
Who does not feel for the massacres of St. Bsi^ 
tholomew, of Ireland, of Sicily, of any plaoo; 
and the more because they are perpetrated hgr 
men upon their fellow-creatures, thevictiav 
and victim-makers of pitiable mistake f Tho 
world are finding out that mistake ; and not 
again in a hurry, we trust, will anything liko 
it be repeated among civilised people. All 
are learning to make allowance for one another: 
but we must not forget, among our leesone^ 
that the greatest allowances are to be made 
for those who suffer the most. Also, the 
greatest number of reflections should be made 
for them. 

Blessings on the progress of reflection and 
knowledge, which made that great meeting 
we speak of as quiet as it was t We haTe 
received many letters from friends and eoi^ 
respondents on the setting up of this pi^er 
for which we have reason to be grateful ; bat 
not one which has pleased us so much (nor, wt 
are sure, with greater leave from the rest 
to be so pleased) than a communication frooi 
our old «Tatler" fnend, S. W. H. in which 
he tells us that he saw a copy of it in the 
hands of ^ one of the sturdiest** of the tradenT 
unions, who was ^reading it as he marched 
along f^ and who (adds our correspondent) 
^ could hardly be thinking of burning down 
half London, even if the government did cos> 
tinue bent upon not receiving his petition." 

May we ever be found in such hands on 
such occasions. It will do harm to nobody 
in the long-run ; will prevent no final good ; 
and assuredly encourage no injustice, final or 
intermediate. ^To sympathise with all** b 
an old motto on our flag. None, therefore, 
can be omitted in our sympathy ; and assuredly 
not those who compose the greatest part of 
all. If we did not feel for them as we do, we 
should not feel for their likenesses in more 
prosperous shapes. 

We had thought of s&ying something upon 
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crowds under other cireiunstenceB, such om 
crowds at theatres, and in cliurchea, crowds 
executioiiB, crowds on faoUdayB, &c. ; but 
tke interest of the immediate ground of our 
reflections has absorbed ns. We will close 
tiiis article however, with one of the moat 
appalliDg descriptions of a crowd under cir- 
cmnslances of exaspemion, ihut our metnorjr 
refers us to. On sending tor the book ttiat 
(ontaioB it to tlie circalating library, (for 
thoagh too like the truth, it is a work of 
fictioD,) we find that it is not quite so well- 
written, or utnple in its inleuitity, as onr ro- 
coUectian had fancied it. Nothing had re- 
muned in oar memory but the roar of the 
fflultitode, the violence of a moment, and a 
ihapeless remnant of a body. Hut the passage 
is still very striking. Next to the gratitiua- 
tion of finding ourselves read by the many, is 
(he discovery that our paper finils its way into 
certain accomplished and truly gentlemanly 
hands, very fit to grapple, in the best and 
tnost kindly manner, niih tliuso many ; and 
to these, an extract at this time of day, from 
Honk Lewis's novel, will hove a private as 
well OS public interest. 

The author is speaking of an abbess, who 
has been guilty of the destruction of u nun 
under circumstances of great cruelty. An in- 
fariated mulUtade destroy her, under clrcam- 
ttancee of great cruelty on their own parts ; 
and a lesson, we conceive, is here read, both to 
those who exasperate crowds of people, and to 
the crowds that, almoit btfort theii are arart uf il, 
reduce ■ fellow-creature to a mass of uneight- 
liuess. For, thongh vengeance was here in- 
leoded, and perhaps death (which is what we 
had not exactly sup[)OBed, from our recollec- 
tion of the passage,) yet it is not certain that 
the writer wished us to underBtand as much, 
however violent the mob may have become by 
dint of finding they bad gone so for ; and 
what we wish to iutimate is, that a human 
being may be seized by bis angry fellow-crea- 
tures, and by dint of being polled hither and 
thither, and struck at, even with no direct mor- 
tsJ intentions on iheir parts, be reduced in the 
course of a few frightful moments lo a condi- 
tion, which, in the present refiecting state of 
the cotununity, would equally fill with remorse 
the parties that regarded it, en t'lAtr tidr, — the 
one from not taking care to avoid giving offence, 
udthe other from not considering how far their 
resentment of it might lead : — a mistake from 
which, thank Heaven, the good sense and pre- 
of both parties saved ihc-m on (lie 
we allude (o. 



"Si. Uraula's narrative," says Mr. Lewia,epeBk- 
ing of a nun who bad (aken part agaiusl the abbess, 
and who was relating her cruelty (o the people, 
"createdbormr and Burprisc throughout: butwhcn 
she related ihc LnhDmaa murder of Agnes, the iu- 
dignatioii of the mob was bo aodibly testified, I)mt it 
was scarcely [•ossible to hear the conclusion. This 
confouon increased with every moment. Al length 
a multitude of voices exclumed, that the prioress 
should be given up to their fury. To this Don Rom ire i 
positively refused la consent. Even Larenza bade 
the people remember (hat she had undergone no 
trial, and advised them (o leave her puniBlunent to 
Ihc Inquisition. Allrcpicsentatiiinswercfriiilless; 
the disturbance grew still more violeot, and the 
populace mure exasperated. In vain did Ramirez 
attempt to coavey bis prisoner out of the throng. 
Wherever he turned, a band of rioters barred his 
passage, and demanded her being delivered over 
to them more loudly than before. Ramirez ordered 
bis attendants to cut their way tlirough the mul- 
titude. Oppressed by numbera, it nas impossitle 
for them to draw their swords. He thieatened 
the mob with the vengeance of the InqutBitlun : 
but, in this moment of popniar frenzy, even this 
dreadful namo had lost its effect. Though regret 
for hia sister made bim look upon the prioress wilh 
abhorrence, Lorenzo could not help pitying a 
woman in a situation ao terrible : bnl in spile of 
all his exertions and those of the duke, of don 
Homirez and the archers, the people continued lo 
preai onwards. They forced a psssagc through 
the guards who protected their destined victim, 
dragged her from her shelter, and proceeded to 
take upon her a moat summary and cruel venge- 
ance. Wild with terror, and scarcely knowing 
what she Boid, the wretched woman ahriehed for a 
moment's mercy ; she protested that she was igno- 
rant of the death of Agnes, and could clear herself 
from suspicion beyond the power of doubt. The 
rioters heeded nolJiing but tlie gralilicalioH of their 
barbarous vengeance. They refused to listen to 
her : they showed her every sort of insult, loaded 
her with mud and filth, and called her by iho 
most opprobrious appellations. They tore her one 
from another, and oieh new tormentor was more 
savage than the former. They stifled with howls 
and execrations her shrill cries for mercy, and 
dragged her through the Btrecls, apuruing her, 
trampling her, and treating her with every species 
of cruelty which hale or vindictive fuiy could in- 
vent. At leDg(hafliu(,aimedbyBomc wcll-direc(ed 
hand, struck her full upon the temple. She sank 
upon the ground bathed in blood, and in a few 
miuulea terminated her miserable existence. Yet 
though she no longer felt their msults, the rioters 
still exercised their impotent rage upon tile lifeless 
Iwdy. They beat tt, trod upon it, aud ill-used it, 
(iU it became no more tlian a moss of flcab, un- 
sightly, ahapeless, and diagusting." 
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tlX-— THE CAT BY THE FIRE. 

fire, a warm rog, candles lit and 
1, the kettle on for tea (nor do 
drelva " decpW the preference of a 
nm, M the third or fourth may 
J, Ibe cat before yon, otlracting 
1. — it is a scene wliieh every- 
leaa bo haa a morbid averaiuii to 
ol common. Tliere are some 
is true, who are apt to miike 
lib dogs,— lo say 
loving, thai Ihey prefer the 
• M lh« mui, &e. But agreeahly to the 
■dd maxim, lb at " comparisons are odious," 
rsadere, wo hope, will continne to like 
: 1« liktsble in anything, for its own sake, 
•■I trying to render it unlikeable ffwm 
■farionty to something else, — a process 
rhieh wp mi^ht ingeniously contrive to 
f* into crery dish lliat is set before iis, 
lOT^ert one thing after another, till we 
I pkawd with nothing. Here is a good 
ide, uid a cat to it ; and it would be our 
fkiill. if, in reinoving to another house 
wother finrndr, we did not take care that 
tu removixl with des. Cats cannot look tu 
RBring<ifgoods,asineudo. If we would have 
Inn cotuidttrnte towards ds, we must tie 
•vud* them. It is not Jo be expected of 
Tbody, •luadniped or biped, that they 
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1 benevolent sage. Beddeii, 
been told of cats very much to the 
ilcjf ihfir benipiity; such as til eir following 
111.- a dog. waiting at a geulle- 
Hiik hiin for soine obligation 
And our readers may remem- 
ix'fAmmiGdudolphin Arabian, 
:•, cat tbnt had lived with him 
iiid stretched itself,aud died. 



I The cat parrs, as if it applanded our consi- 
deration, — and gently moves its tail. What an 
I odd expression of Ihe power to be irritable and 
I the will to be pleased there is in its face, as it 
looks np at us ! We must owu, that we do not 
prefer ft est in the act of purring, or of looking 
In tlist manner, tt reminds us of tlie sort of 
smile, or n«i«uT ((iw/wr is too weak and fleeting 
a word) that is apt to be in the faces of irritable 
people when Ihey are pleased to be in a slato 
of satisfaction. We prefer, for a general ex- 
pression, the cat in a quiet unpretending state, 
and the bnmon counteiiunoe with a look indica- 
tive of habitual grace and composnre, as if it 
were not necessary to take any violent slepa to 
prove its amiability,— the "smile without a 
smile," as the poet beautifully calls it*. 

Furthermore (in older to get rid at once of 
all thai raaj be objected to poor Pussy, aa beys 
at school get down their bad dumpling as fast 
as possible, before the meat comes), we own *o 
have an objection to the way in which a cat 
sports with a mouse before she kills it, toising 
and jerking it about like a ball, and letting it 
go, in order to pounce upon it with the greater ' 
relish. And yet what right have we to ^ply I 
human measures of cruelty to the inferior ro- i 
flectability of a cat t Perhaps she has no idea i 
of Ihe mouse's being alive, in the sense that we I 
have, — most likely she looks upon it as ■ plea- 
sant moveable toy, made to be eaten, — a sort I 
of lively pudding, that oddly jumps hither and I 
thitber. It would be hard to heal into the head 
of a conntry squire, of the old class, that llieH> 
is any cruelty in hunting a liare i and moM as- 
suredly it would be still lianler to beU monse* 
sparing into the head of a caU You mlglit 
read the most pungent enay on llie ■nhjecl 
into her ear, and she would only sneoxe at it. 
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As to the unnatural cruelties, which we 
sometimes read of, committed by cats upon 
their offspring, they are exceptions to the 
common and beautiful rules of nature, and ac- 
cordingly we have nothing to do with them. 
They are traceable to some unnatural circum- 
stances of breeding or position. Enormities as 
monstrous are to be found among human beings, 
and argue nothing against the general charac- 
ter of the species. Even dogs are not always 
immaculate; and sages have made slips. Dr. 
Franklin cut off his son with a shilling, for dif- 
fering with him in politics. 

But cats resemble tigers ? They are tigers 
in miniature f Well, — and very pretty minia- 
tures they are. And what has the tiger him- 
self done, that he has not a right to his dinner, 
as well as Jones ? A tiger treats a man much 
as a cat does a mouse ; — granted ; but we have 
no reason to suppose that he is aware of the 
man*s sufferings, or means anything but to 
satisfy his hunger ; and what have the butcher 
and poulterer been about, meanwhile ? The 
tiger, it is true, lays about him a little super- 
fluously sometimes, when he gets into a sheep- 
fold, and kills more than he eats ; but does not 
the Squire or the Marquis do pretty much like 
him in the month of September f Nay, do we 
not hear of venerable judges, that would not 
hurt a fly, going about in that refreshing month, 
seeking whom they may lame ! See the effect 
of habit and education ! And you can educate 
the tiger in no other way than by attending to 
his stomach. Fill that, and he will want no 
men to eat, probably not even to lame. On 
the other hand, deprive Jones of his dinner for 
a day or two, and see what a state he will be in, 
especially if he is by nature irascible. Nay, 
keep him from it for an half-an-hour, and ob- 
serve the tiger propensities of his stomach 
and fingers, — how worthy of killing he thinks 
the cook, and what boxes of the ear he feels in- 
clined to give the footboy. 

Animals, by the nature of things, in their 
present state, dispose of one another into their 
respective stomachs, without ill-will on any 
side. They keep down the several populations 
of their neighbours, till time may come when 
superfluous population of any lund need not 
exist, and predatory appearances may vanish 
from the earth, as the wolves have done from 
England. But whether they may or not, is not 
a question by a hundred times so important to 
moral inquirers, as into the possibilities of 
human education and the nonsense of ill-will. 
Show the nonentity of that, and we may all get 
our dinners as jovially as we can, sure of these 
three undoubted facts, — that life is long, death 
short, and the world beautiful. And so we 
bring our thoughts back again to the fireside, 
and look at the cat. 

Poor Pussy I she looks up at us again, as if 
she thanked us for those vindications of dinner; 
and symbolically gives a twist of a yawn, and 



a lick to her whiskers. Now she proceeds to 
clean herself all over, having a just sense of 
the demands of her elegant person, — beginning 
judiciously with herpaws,and fetching amazing 
tongues at her hind-hips. Anon, she scratches 
herneck with afoot of rapid delight,leaning her 
head towards it, and shutting her eyes, hidf to 
accommodate the action of the skin, and half 
to enjoy the luxury. She then rewards her 
paws with a few more touches ; — look at the 
action of her head and neck, how pleasing it is, 
the ears pointed forward, and the neck gently 
arching to and fro. Finally, she gives a sneeze, 
and another twist of mouth and whiskers, and 
then, curling her tail towards her front claws, 
settles herself on her htnd quarters, in an atti- 
tude of bland meditation. 

What does she think off — Of her saucer of 
milk at breakfast ! or of the thump she got 
yesterday in the kitchen for stealing the meat! 
or of her own meat, the Tartar's dish, noble 
horse-flesh I or of her friend the cat next door, 
the most impassioned of serenaders t or of her 
little ones, some of whom are now large, and 
all of them gone f Is that among her recollee* 
tions when she looks pensive ! Does she taste 
of the noble prerogative-sorrows of man f 

She is a sprightly cat, hardly past her yoath; 
so happening to move the fringe of the mg a 
little with our foot, she darts out a paw, and 
begins plucking it and inquiring into thematter, 
as if it were a challenge to play, or something 
lively enough to be eaten. What a grace- 
ful action of that foot of hers, between delicacy 
and petulance ! — combining something of a 
thrust out, a beat, and a scratch. There seema 
even something of a little bit of fear in it, as if 
just enough to provoke her courage, and give 
her the excitement of a sense of hazard. We 
remember being much amused with seeing a 
kitten manifestly makingaseriee of experiments 
upon the patience of its mother, — tiying how 
far the latter would put up with positive bitee 
and thumps. The kitten ran at her eveiy 
moment, gave her a knock or a bite of the tail; 
and then ran back again, to recommence tlie 
assault. The mother sate looking at her, aa if 
betwixt tolerance and admiration to see how 
far the spirit of the family was inherited or 
improved by her sprightly offspring. At 
length, however, the <* little Pickle** presumed 
too far, and the mother, lifting up her paw, and 
meeting her at the very nick of the moment, 
gave her one of the most unsophisticated boxes 
of the ear we ever beheld. It sent her rolling 
half over the room, and made her come to a 
most ludicrous pause, with the oddest little 
look of premature and wincing meditation. 

That lapping of the milk out of the saucer is 
what one's human thirst cannot sympathize 
with. It seems as if there could be no satis- 
faction in such a series of atoms of drink. Yet 
the saucer is soon emptied ; and there is a re> 
freshment to one's ears in that sound of plash- 
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:e iKcompBuiei], and 
I indicaliTC of a like uomfort to 
. Her tODgne ia thin, and can 
. of itself. This, howDVL'r, is 
r (loadrupeds with llie cut, and 
1, lkrT«f(iT«, more parlinularly belong 
lar lialtBir ccrtisidenttion. Not bo tlio elcc- 
KtJ *fitM cool, which gives out Hpurks under 
ihud: Ha punoa for thi- herb valeriun (did 
> nm-lft rvrr mm ono roll in it I it is a mad 
kl) Add uIlitT fingulor delicacies of nature, 
■oc which perhaps i« to be reckoned its 
M fnr fish, n croiture with whoRe clement it 
I •« UttlD to do, that it is supposed even to 
bar It ; thon^ Uleljr we re«d soueirljere of 
MtauBlnjf cat, that used to tisli for itself. 
rt tkis nEninds u« of an exquisite anecdote 
Amt, dM[itutie, diseased, Ihonglitful, surly, 
hIbIiIb JohnMiD, who wuujd go out (^ doors 
■Hir,aBd IwT oTKtera for hi» ual, because 
I UMck wrTBBt ma too proud 
■t ine condemn the liUck, iu those ennlaving, 
tteraliiiv daTs. He hiid a right to the niis- 
kch tiraagh w» should have thougtit better of 
Mhad IwMwti farther, and subjected his pride 
■AMmh for mcfa a master. But JDhnsoii's 
m» ffMdieal delicacy in the matter is bentiCi- 
L Ha •■rarod thai he thought nothing of 
MaAMeaa«inii~ in it, or of b^ng ecoeutric. 
V «M ^iagular in some things, because he 
fM BOt hdp it. iiut he haled eccentricity. 
*i ia Ua fcnl moments lii> frit himself simply 

I W » HUM, uid a good man too, though u 
■ilj awm tlut in virtue 08 well as humility, 

II ia A knonrtedge of his ignorance as well aa 
kvjidom, WM desirous of being a Christian 
llBMaplwri and accordingly ho -went out, and 
iqgbl food for hb hungry cat, because his 
WKwigKt was too proud to do it, and there 
■aaoj^y nbf in the nay whom he had a 

KUt adc What must anybody that saw 
taw tboBght, as he turned up Bott-eourt ! 
M daiibtl^M he went u secretly as possible, 
■4al ia to sray, if be conudered the thing at 
1. Ilta rncDd Oarricic could not have done as 
Jle ■•« too grand, and on the great 
' of litv. Golilsmilli could ; but he 
liavo thought of it. 

• would have thought 

• it with a jost or a wuger, or 
b Unng. Sir Joshua Reynolds, with 

*>1«, tine-lady-pain ling hand, would 
w thrunlf from il. Uurke would 
nicil himself into ila propTiety,but he 
ive rwuoa«d himself out ugnin. 
n t Imagine its being put into the head 
' (HbboB 1 1 Hv and his bag-wig would have 
tflad with all tbe horror of a gentloman- 
br: and he would have rung the boll for 
ik'»dFp«Fly'>-under««iatant-«rriuid-boy. 
~R faaaidea live hiznrionaly, and are the 
ttmMtmt', but lest they should not 
_r portiui of tmuble in this world, ihcy 
ft dnwhaeks of being liable to he shut 



out of doors on cold nights, beatings from the 
"aggravated" cooks, overpctlings of children, 
(how should we like to be squeezed and pulled 
almut in that manner by some great patroniz- 
ing giants I) and last, not least, horrible merci- 
less tramples of unconscious human feet and 
unfeeling legs of churs. Elegance, comfort, 
and security seem the order of the day on all 
sides, and you are going to sit down to dinner, 
or to music, or to take tea, when all of a sudden 
the cat gives a squall as if she was mashed; and 
you are not sure that the foctis nthenvise. Yet 
she gets in the way agulu, as before ; and dares 
all the feet and mahogany in the room. Beau- 
tiful present stifficingness of a trat's imagina- 
tion 1 Contined to the snug circle of her own 
aides, and the two next inches of mg or carpet, 

,t|j-^56^P^ UP A PICTURE IN yoURj 

I^U wc exhort sucG^f our readers as have 
no piRurcs hanging ia their room, to put one 
up immediately I wc mean in their principal 
sittiDg-room i— in all their rooms, if possible, 
but, at aU events, in that one. No mutter how 
costly, or the reverse, provided they itt <««- 
tk'atj in it, and it gives them a profitable or 
pleasant thought. Some may allege that they 
have "no toatc for pictures ;" but they have 
a taste for objects to be found in pictures, — for 
trees, for landscapes, for human lK>auty, for 
scenes of life ; or, if not for all these, yet 
surely for some one of them ; and it is highly 
useful for tbe human miud to give iUelf helps 

towards taking an interei 

from its immediate cares 
serve to relresh us for lli 
or endurance; to render a< 
remind us that we ourselves, 
Eonal wishea, are not tbe only objects in the 
world; to instruct and elevate us, and put us 
in a fairer way of realiEing the good opinions 
which we would all fain entertain of ourselvea, 
and in smac measure do ; to make us compare 
notes with otber individuals, and with uaturo 
at lar^, and correct our uilirmitiea at th^ 
mirror by modest/ and reflection ; in short, 
even the admiration of a picture is a kind of 
religion, or additional tie on our consciences, 
and rMiuliny of as, (for such b the meauing of_ 
the word religion) to the greatness and good- 
ness of nature. 

BIr. Uozlilt has said somewhere, of the 
portrait of a beautiful female with a noble 
counteululce, that it seems as if an unliand- 
Bome action would be impossible in its pre- 
sence. It is not so much for rcstrainl's i«kp, 
aa for the soke of diffusiveness of heart, or the 
going out of ourselves, tlinl we would tectuo- 
uiend pictures ; but, umi>iig other adrantagm, 
this also, of reminding us of our dutl<«, woidJ 
doubtless be one ; and if reminded with 



I things apart 
r desires. They 
ir better con<|ueBt 

w unselfish ; to 
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PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM. 



charity, the effect, though perhaps small in 
most instances, would still be something. We 
have read of a Catholic money-lender, who, 
when he was going to cheat a customer, 
always drew a veil over the portrait of his 
favourite Saint. Here was a favourite vice, 
far more influential than the favourite Saint ; 
and yet we are of opinion that the money- 
lender was better for the Saint than he would 
have been without him. It left him faith in 
something ; he was better for it in the inter- 
vals ; he would have treated his daughter the 
better for it, or his servant, or his dog. There 
was a bit of heaven in his room, — a sun-beam 
to shine into a corner of his heart, — however 
he may have shut the window against it, when 
heaven was not to look on. 

•The companionship of anything greater or 
better than ourselves must do us good, unless 
we are destitute of all modesty or patience. 
And a picture is a companion, and the next 
thing to the presence of what it represents. 
We may live in the thick of a city, for in- 
stance, and can seldom go out, and ^feed" 
ourselves 

With pleasure of the breathing fieldB ; 

but we can put up a picture of the fields before 
us, and, as we get used to it, we shall find it 
the next thing to seeing the fields at a distance. 
For every picture is a kind of window, which 
supplies us with a fine sight ; and many a 
thick, unpierced wall thus lets us into the 
studies of the greatest men, and the most 
beautiful scenes of nature. By living with 
pictures we learn to ** read " them, — to sec 
into every nook and comer of a landscape, 

and every feature of the mind ; and it is im-^-' pretty compliment,**" return* 
possible to be in the. habit of these perusals,: moralist,^ and I believe yon m 
or even of being vaguely conscious of the pre- "] 
sence of the good and beautiful, and consider-^ . havi 
.in^ them as belonmng to us^ or fonniug a paiftiSi hfitittT? 



come up to the merits of the originals, oftoa 
contain no mean portion or shadow of then ; 
and when we speak of putting pictures up m 
a room, we use the word ''pictiire'* in tht 
child's sense, meaning any kind of gnqihis 
representation, oil, water-colour, copper-pltt%- 
drawing, or wood-cut. And any one of Aai0$ 
is worth putting up in your room, 
you have mind enough to get a pleaBore 
it. Even a frame is not necessary, if yii 
cannot afford it. Better put up a rough, VH^ 
nished engraving, than none at alV— or ya, 
or stick up, any engraving whatsoever^ at the 
hazard of its growing never so dirty. Tm 
will keep it as clean as you can, and for M 
long a time ; and as for the rest, it is better to 
have a good memorandum before you, and git 
a fresh one when you are able, than to havi 
none at all, or even to keep it clean in a port- 
folio. How should you like to keep your ova 
heart in a portfolio, or lock your friend up k 
another room I We are no friends to piNrt- 
folios, except where they contain more prialt. 
than can be hung up. The more, in thai 

\Ouiv readerahave seen in all parts of 
countiy^ over the doors of . public -hoaH% 
<< Perkind. and Co.*8 Entire." This PerioHi 
who died waalthy a few years ago, was not a 
mere brewer Oc rich man. He had been het^ 
clerk to Thrale,4he friend of Dr. Johnsoa; 
and, during his cleckship, the Doctor hfl|»pea- 
ing to go into bis JEH^nnting-house, saw a per* 
trait of himself (John^n) hanging up in it 
<< How is this. Sir ! *' inquired Johnson. *" Sir,* 




of our common-places, without being, at th^ incflnc 



^said Perkins, "I was 
irshould have had one great 

■ the 
it 
not^'w;i^e tlie 
of Jojmspn in his 
fl^ in geneM q 



that myrooa 

init.** «AT«y 

giatifisd 





after the interests of ** number 



very least, less subject to the disadvantages 
arising from having no such thoughts at all. 

And it is so easy to square the picture to 
one's aspirations, or professions, or the powers 
of one's pocket. For, as to resolving to have 
no picture at all in one's room, unless we could 
have it costly, and finely painted, and finely 
framed, that would be a mistake so vulgar, 
that we trust no reader of any decent publica- 
tion now-a-days could fall into it. The greatest 
knave or sim])leton in England, provided he is 
rich, can procure one of the finest paintings 
in the world to-morrow, and know nothing 
about it when he has got it ; but to feel the 
beauties of a work of art, or to be capable of 
being led to feel them, is a gift which often 

falls to the lot of the poorest ; and this is what i and wastes his time in ** no nonsense ; ** and 
Raphael or Titian desired in those who looked I this ostentation of business is in some instances 
at their pictures. All the rest is taking the i a cover for idleness or disgpist, or a blind for a 



one f* but they make a poor business of it,rich ss 
they may become, unless they include a power 
of forgetting it in behalf of number two ; thai 
is to say, of some one person, or thing, besides 
themselves, able to divert them from mers 
self-seeking. It is not uncommon to see ons 
solitary portrait in a lawyer's office, and that 
portrait, a lawyer's, geneially some judge. II 
is better than none. Anything is better thsa 
the poor, small unit of a man's selfish sdf^ 
even if it be but the next thing to it. And 
there is the cost of the engraving and frame. 
Sometimes there is more; for these profea* 
sional prints, especially when alone, are meant 
to imply, that the possessor is a shrewd, indn» 
trious, proper lawyer, who sticks to his callings 



clothes for the man. Now it so happens, that 
the cheapest engravings, though they cannot 



father or rich uncle. Now it would be better, 
we think, to have two pictures instead of ods^ 
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the judge^s by all means, for the professional 

port of the gentleman's soul, — and some one 

other picture, to sliow his client that he is a 

i man as well as a lawyer, and has an eye to the 

I world outside of him, as well as to his own ; 

I for as men come from that world to consult him, 

ind generally think their ca^es just in the 

tyes of common sense as well as law, tliey 

like to see that he lias some sympathies as well 

u cunning. 

Upon these grounds, it would be well for 
men of other callings, if they acted in a similar 
way. The young merchant should reasonably 
hiTe a portrait of some eminent merchant 
before his eyes, with some other, not far off, 
to binder him from acknowledging no merit 
Imt in riches. Or he might select a merchant 
of such a character as could serve both uses, — 
fo Thomas Gresham, for instance, who encou- 
nged knowledge as well as money-getting, — 
I or Lorenzo de Medici, the princely merchant 
of Italy. So with regard to clergymen, to 
professions of all sorts, and to trade. The 
hosier, in honour of his calling, might set up 
Defoe, who was one of that trade, as well as 
tathor of Robinson Crusoe ; the bookseller, 
[ may the footman, Dodslcy, who was at one 
time a footman as well as a bookseller and 
j inthor, and behaved excellently under all 
chancters ; and the tailor might baulk petty 
animadverBionB on his trade, by having a 
portrait, or one of the many admirable works, 
of the great Annibal Caracci, who was a 
taibr's son. It would be advisable, in gene- 
nl, to add a landscape, if possible, for reasons 
already intimated ; but a picture of some sort 
^ bold to be almost indispensably necessary 
towards doing justice to the habitation of 
cvoy one who is capable of reflection and 
improvement. Tho print-shops, the book- 
stalls, the portfolios containing etchings and 
ngravings at a penny or twopence a-piece 
(often superior to plates charged twenty times 
M much), and lastly, the engravings that 
make their way into the shop-windows, out 
of the Adnuals of the past season, and that 
ve to be had for almost as little, will furnish 
the mgennous reader of this article with an 
infinite store to choose from ; and if he is as 
good-natured as he is sensible, we will venture 
to whisper into his ear, that we should take it 
*• a personal kindness of him, and hope he 
^onld consider us as a friend assisting him in 
patting it up. 



XLL— A GENTLEMAN-SAINT. 

BSAirrus or st. prattcis dk sales. 

Looking over the catalogue, the other day, 
of Mr, Cawtliom's excellent circulating library 
(which has the books it professes to have, — a 
rare virtue in such establishments) our curiosity 
was raised by a volume intitled *' Beauties of SSt. 



Francis de Sales." We sent for it, and found 
we had started so delicious a saint, that we 
vowed we must make him known to our 
readers. He is a true godsend, a man of men, 
a real quintessence of Christian charity and 
shrewd sense withal (things not only far from 
incompatible, but thoroughly amalgamable) ; 
in short, a man as sensible as Dr. Johnson, 
with all the piety and patience which the 
Doctor desired to have, all the lowliness and 
kind fellowship which it would have puzzled 
him to behold in a prelate, and all the delicacy 
and true breeding which would have trans- 
ported him. Like Fenelon, he was a sort of 
angel of a gentleman, a species of phosnix 
which, we really must say, the French Church 
seems to have produced beyond any other. 
Not that we undervalue the Hookers and 
Jewels, and other primitive excellences of our 
own. Dee])ly do we love and venerate them. 
But we like to see a human being develop all 
the humanities of which he is capable, those 
of outward as well as inward elegance not 
excepted ; not indeed in the inconsistent and 
fo])])ish shape of a Sir Charles (rrandison (who 
comes hushing upon us with insinuations of 
equal perfection in dancing and the decalogue, 
with soft dejirecations of our astonishment, 
and all sorts of equivocal worldly accomplish- 
ments, which the author has furnished him 
with, on purpose to keep his piety safe — 
swordsmanship, for one) but in whatsoever, 
being the true spirit of a gentleman, manifests 
itself outwardly in consequence, shaping the 
movements of the commonest and most super- 
ficial parts of life to the unaffected elegance of 
the spirit within, and at the same time refusing 
no fellowship with honesty of any sort, nor 
ostentatiously claiming it, but feeling and 
having it, because of its true, natural, honest 
heart's blood, and a tendency to relish all 
things in common with us, ^ passioned as we." 

When a man exhibits this nature, as St. 
Francis de Sales did, and exhibits it too in the 
shape of a mortified saint of the Romish 
Church, a lone lodger, a celibatory, entering 
into everybody else's wishes and feelings, but 
denying himself some of the most precious to 
a being so constituted, we feel proud for the 
sake of the capabilities of humanity — proud 
because we belong to a species which we are 
utterly unable to illustrate so in our own 
persons — proud, and happy, and hopeful tliat 
if one human being can do so much, thousands, 
nay all, by like opportunities, and a like loving 
breeding, may ultimately do, not indeed the 
same, but enough — enough for themselves, and 
enough for the like exalted natures, too, who 
have the luck to live in such times. 

Even if such times are not to come, but are 
merely among the fancies or necessary activi- 
ties of the human mind, then still we are 
grateful for the vision by the way, and, above 
all, for the exquisite real fellowship. 
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We need not deprecate any ill construction 
of our use of the term ''gentleman saint." In 
some sort, we do confess, we use it with a 
delighted smile on our face, astonished to start 
such a phenomenon in high life ; but while the 
conversational sense of the word is included, 
we claim for it, as we have explained, the 
very largest and truest sense. One of our 
brave old English dramatists, brave because 
his humanity misgave him in nothing, dared 
to call the divinest of beings that have trod 
the earth — 

*' The firat true gentlemftn that erer breathed." 

Here is another (at far distance) of the same 
heraldry, his shield — 

*' heart shaped, and vermeil dyed." 

Fenelon was another, but not so active or 
persuasive as De Sales. St. Vincent de Paul, 
if we mistake not, the founder of the Sisters 
of Charity, was a fourth. So, we believe, was 
St. Thomas Aquinas. So, perhaps, was Jeremy 
Taylor, and certainly Berkeley — the latter, the 
more unquestionably of the two, because he 
was the more active in doing good, and mani- 
festly did not care twopence for honours and 
profits, compared with the chance of benefiting 
his fellow-creatures. At one time, for this 
purpose, he petitioned to give up his prefer- 
ments ! Swift has a pleasant passage in 
furtherance of this object, in which he tells 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that Dr. 
Berkeley will be miserable in case he is not 
allowed to give up some hundreds a year. 

We will first give the " General Biographical 
Dictionary'* account of St. Francis de Sales, 
and follow it with a notice of the book 
before us. 

'' St. Francis de Sales was bom at the Castle 
of Sales, in the diocese of Geneva, August 21, 
1567. Ho descended from one of the most 
ancient and noble families of Savoy. Having 
taken a doctor of law's degree at Padua, he 
was first advocate at Chambery, then provost 
of the church of Geneva at Aunecy. Claudius 
de Granier, his bishop, sent him as a mission- 
ary into the valleys of his diocese, to convert 
the Zuinglians and Calviuists, which he is said 
to have performed in great numbers, {$ic) and 
his sermons were attended with wonderful suc- 
cess. The bishop of Geneva chose him after- 
wards for his coadjutor, but was obliged to 
use authority before he could be persuaded to 
accept the office. Religious affairs called him 
afterwards into France, where he was univer- 
sally esteemed ; and Cardinal du Perron said, 
" There were no heretics whom he could not 
convince, but M. de Geneva must be employed 
to convert them." Henry IV., being informed 
of his merit, made him considerable offers, in 
hopes of detaining him in France ; but he 
chose rather to return to Savoy, where he 
arrived in 1602, and found Bishop Granier had 
died a few days before. St. Francis then 



undertook the reformation of his diocese, 
where piety and virtue soon flourished through 
his zeal : he restored regularity in the monas- 
teries, and instituted the order of the Visita- 
tion in 1610, which was confirmed by Paul V., 
1618, and of which the Baroness de Chantal^ 
whom he converted by his preaching at Dijon, 
was the foundress. He also established a 
congregation of hermits in Chablais, restored 
ecclesiastical discipline to its ancient vigour, 
and converted numerous heretics to the faith. 
At the latter end of 1618, St. Francis was 
obliged to go again to Paris, with the Cardinal 
de Savoy, to conclude a marriage between the 
Prince of Piedmont and Christina of France, 
second daughter of Heniy IV. This princees, 
herself, chose de Sales for her chief almoner ; 
but he would accept the place only on two 
conditions; one, that it should not preclude 
his residing in his diocese ; the other, that 
whenever he did not execute his office, he 
should not receive the profits of it. These 
unusual terms the princess was obliged to 
consent to ; and inmiediatcly, as if by way of 
investing him with his office, presented him 
with a very valuable diamond, saying, 'On 
condition that you will keep it for my sake.' 
To which he replied, ' I promise to do so, 
madam, unless the poor stand in need of it.' 
Returning to Annecy, he continued to visit 
tlie sick, relieve those in want, instruct the 
people, and discharge all the duties of a pious 
bishop, till 1662 ; when he died of an apoplexj 
at Lyons, December 28, aged fifty-six, leaving 
several religious works, collected in 2 vols, 
folio. The most known are, the ' Introduction 
to a Devout Life,' and ' Philo, or a treatise on 
the Love of God.' MarsoUier has written his 
life, (2 vols. 12mo,) which was translated into 
English by Mr. Crathomeu He was canonized 
in 1665."— (Moreri.— Diet. Hist.— Butler.) 

The writers of this notice do not seem to 
have been aware, that Camus, Bishop of Bellay, 
the disciple and friend of St. Francis, wrote a 
large account of him, ** the Beauties" of which 
the work before us professes to give <he public 
This English volume is itself a curiosity. It 
is printed at Bamet, and emanates most likely 
from some public-spirited enthusiast of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion, who has thought, 
not without reason, to sow a good seed in these 
strange, opinion-conflicting, yet truth-desiring 
times, when a little ^enuiiu Christianity stands 
a chance of being well received, from what- 
ever quarter it comes. A friend of ours, 
smitten with love of the book, has applied for 
a copy at Messrs. Longman's, whose name is 
in the title page, but is told that they have 
not one left ; so that if the Bamet press do 
not take Christian pity upon the curious, we 
know not what is to be done for them, apart 
from the following extracts ; which, however, 
we take to be quite enough to set any hand- 
some mind upon salutary reflections. 
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I Ctoiaa, the BoBwcJl of a s 



is himself a, 
vit andasatiriBt, 
» &r (In Uie 1all«TrGspecl) not very wuU 
I for nltn CbriatUii asptfaUon. Bat he 
n potfauiiostic lover of goodncsa, and 
X «cnt|)hit-al friend ; wliom he looked 
^to mith ftll the congre^ted humilitias of a 
r age, a read self-knowledge, and an 
led moieety. He waa natnrillly as 
■ hia tcmpcTBinent aa St. Francis waa 
*na; and was always for getting on 
I, and being angrjr that uthus would 
: b« Cbriatiaii enough ; and it is quite 

* ' 'Ad t« nse oilh what sense and good- 
r his teacher r^rovee him, and seta 

K to Uie right way ; upon which the young 
I begins orer-cmulating the older une 
f were hoth prcLites together), trying 
il« hia Maid inannerB and deliberate 
I at preaching ; and then 8t. F>ancis 
Idm again, joking as well as reason- 
I riiowing how he waa spoiling the 
ri^le pcrvliu' In himself (Camua), with no 
I paaibitity of getting at the atyle of another 
1 wm> — (kt< rvDuli of Ids habits and particuhir 
I ttm df mind. 

t Id the reader see for himiielf what a 
» tkia man hod, — what wisdom witli 
irity, what uniU'vialiug kindaess, what 
rd vtirldly discernment with unworldly 
igi ; ■That capital Jolmsotuan good seiiBe, 
I wil loo, and illuRtration, sometimes as 
bBiuiy table-talk cou]dd^re,at others 
•fT deplli of the heart of sentiment 
ical grace. Observe also wliat a proper 
WW for every-day, as well as for holi- 
d kow he could sit down at table and 
■ ■■ Mttinary uiiHflWted gentleman among 
'^'*~~Mii 4nd dine at less elegant tables at 
1 aay a true boocst word, with not a 
larf pretunee in it, for your hard-work- 
glaalw^fr,— ** puhlicati," and, perhaps," sin- 
w,' H b* was. 

"DeaatifiilarethecEEretaonieBofthechurch!" 
«Id « HocDan Catholic prelate, when a great 
nax-eandlu was brought before him, stuek full 
rfpUttWOf golil (his pen|uiiiite.) "Beautiful 
■Ml Ilia ocmuoniea of the church !" think we, 
•1m, though no Roman Catholic, when we 
hear tbo organ roll, nud the choir voices rising, 
mhI w« til* whittt was -candles on the altar, 
^d ibn dark glowing paintings, fiill of hopeful 
«r ■Kvvt-niff'ering faces. Hut most truly beauti- 
M, orrtainly, must they have been, when they 
bad oncfa a man aa this St. Francis de Sales 
alalMiving at the altar, and making those 
wMidikal viMons true, in the shape of an 
•werj-day fauinaD being, Hut to our cx- 

* to apralciiig of brotherly correction (says 
tfcvgoad Hishuu C'aRiuB), St. Francis gave me 
• Mnwn wbict I have not forgotten. He 
tvp>Bt«d it often, the better to impress it on 

' Thai ilattrkf; said he, ' irhick it 



not charitaliU, procttda from a duintii tdiiA a 
tiaare' A worthy saying, worthy of being 
deeply considered and faithfully remembered. 



" I asked St. Francis, if there were no other 
way by which I might discern from what 
fountain reproaches flowed. He, whose heart 
was wrapped up in benevolence, replied, in 
the true spirit of the great apostle,— ' When 
they are made with mildness — mUdnai ii At 
aioer ofUirt,aiul inieparaiit /ran h*r. With this 
idea St. Paul says. She heareth all things, 
believeth all tilings, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things. God, lelm ii ckaritg, guides the meek 
with his counsel, and teaches his ways to the 
simple. His spirit is not in the barricane, the 
foaming cataract, or the tempestuous winds ; 
but in the soft breath of the gentle zephyr. 
Is mildness come t siud the prophet ; then are 
we corrected. 1 advise you to imitate the 
good Siiuiaritan, who poured oil and wine into 
the wounds of the unhappy traveller. Ya* 
kmnc ti"U in n j/ii'i •t/'iij (Wii Jumld In mure oil 
tian niuj^H- ur lalt. Be always as mild as you 
can ; n spoonful of honey attracts more flies 
than a barrel of vinegar. // yoi imat fail into 
any aireme, Ut it bi on ffx ride of ^nUtnat. The 
human mind is so constructed, that it resists 
rigour, and yields to softness. A mild word 
quenches anger, as water quenches the rage of 
lire 1 and by benignity any soil may be rendered 
fruitful. Truth, uttered with courtesy, is 
heaping coals of lire on the head ; or, n^ier, 
TiiauwiNa koaes tn tug I'ace. Hotteaniei 
raitt iifvi *koae HvajfonM an ftfaria and diamondtf 
Some fruits, like nuts, are by nature bitter, 
but rendered sweet by being candied with 
sugar ; such is reproof^ bitter till candied 
with meekness, and p^cservc^d with the fira 
of charity.' 

"St, i^nntas td-mtja JiKoaraged jmftmota of 
liuiiuliti/, if they were not wry true and wry 
sincere. 'Such professions,' he said, 'are the 
very cream, the very essence of pride ; the 
real liiuuble man wishes to be, and not to 
appear so. Humility is timorous, and starts 
at her shadow ; and so delicate, tliat if Ju 
iron her mhu prusMimd, UtntiaitytnlirreaiUiici. 
He who blames himself, lakes a by-rood to 
praise ; and, like the rower, turns bis bnck to 
the place whither he desires to go. Hi inmU 
be irribitnl if vAol lu taid ayMmH Kauitf nrt 
Mieftd : bat from a jirindple of pride, he 
deures to appear humble.' 

■■ I esteemed my fnend (resuntes excellent 
Camus) so highly, that all his aeiiouB ai'peaivd 
to me pert'eot. It came into my head that it 
would be a very good tiling to copy his monDor 
of preacliiug. Uu not suppose that I attempted 
to equal him in tlie loftiness of his idras. iD 
the depth of his arguments, m the strength uf 
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his reasonings, in the excellence of his judg- 
ment, the mildness of his expressions, the 
order and just connection of his periods, or 
that incomparable sweetness which could soften 
the hardest heart ; no, that was quite beyond 
my powers. I was like a fly, which, not being 
able to walk on the polished surface of a mir- 
ror, is contented to remain on the frame which 
surrounds it. I amused myself in copying his 
gesture, in conforming myself to his slow and 
quiet manner of pronouncing and moving. 
My own manner was naturally the very reverse 
of all this ; the metamorphosis was therefore so 
strange, that I was scarcely to be recognised. 
I was no longer myself. I contrived to spoil 
my own original manner, without acquiring 
the admirable one which I so idly copied. 

*^ St. IVancis heard of this, and one day took 
an opportunity of sa3ring to me — ' Speaking of 
sermons reminds me of a strange piece of news 
which has reached my ears. It is reported 
tiiat you try, in preaching, to adopt the Bishop 
of Geneva's peculiarities.' I warded off this 
reproof by saying, ' And do you think I have 
chosen a bad example ? What is your opinion 
of the Bishop of Geneva's preaching !' *Ua!* 
said he, ^this grave qiustion atUxckt reputation. 
VKAy, ke really does not preach badly ; but the 
fact is, that you arc accused of being to had a 
MiMir, that nothing is to be seen but an unsuc- 
cessful attempt, which tpoiU the Bishop of Bellay, 
^ithi.mt repretaUing the Bishop of Genera. So that 
you ought to do as a bad painter did ; he 
wrote under his picture the name of the objects 
which they misrepresented.' ' Let them talk,' 
said 1, * and you will iind that, by degrees, the 
apprentice will become master, and the copies 
W uiiittaktu) for originals.' ' Joking apart,' 
reiuiutHl my friend, ' you do yourself an injury. 
\V hy demolish a well-built edifice to erect one 
iu its HttMid in which no rules of nature or art 
turo adhereil to t and at your age, if you once 
lake a winrng bias, it will be difficult to set you 
vi|[hl i^uiu. if natures eould be exchanged, gladly 
wuuUi I exchange with you. I do all I can to 
iVMD my$^' to animation, I try to be less tedious, 
bikt Ihj mi»rft haste I make the more I impede my 
iVMi'w. I have difliculty in finding words, and 
itivahMT stlU iu pronouncing them. I am as 
«W^ a« a tortoise. I can neither raise emotion 
iu u\>'iKvll' uur in my auditors. All my labour 
iv/k \|\i Mil in iuelfioient. You advance with 
^vi^^^U^hI Mil, I make my way with rowing. 
\\)>u l^\ I eree|^ You have more fire in one 
^^^«' ibau I Imve in my whole body. Your 
vv^UiuvM and iMrtunptitudo are wonderful, your 
\\\«^'«^\ ^a\H|MalUHl. and now people say you 
^v^v^^ %\4'\l| iHiunt every period, appear 
W^^iMJl x^j^m^l't Hud weary your audience.' 
^^^ 4«^ «UI m^m AiMf this vell^imed reproof 
ulHMk iMNvJ my foUy, I returned 

^%^ W^ l«Jlk4MV uuurished in the unpcHat- 
%^ «iiiMk ^ IW «N^ Mid thtt best souls are 
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improved by such opposUion as does not extinguish 
charity* 

** I asked St. Francis what disposition of mind 
was the best with which to meet death I He 
coolly replied, * A charitable disposition* " — 

<< Do not overrate the blessings which God 
gives to others, and then underrate or despise 
what are given to yourself. It is the property 
of a little mind to say. Our neighbour's harvest 
is always more plentiful than our own, and his 
flock more prosperous."— 

** I complained of some great hardships which 
I had experienced ; it was obvious that St. 
Francis agreed in thinking that I had been 
ill-treated. Finding myself so well seconded, 
/ was triumphant, and exaggerated the justice of 
my cause in a superfluity of words. To stop 
the torrent of complaint St. Francis 8ai<^ 
' Certainly they are wrong in treating you in 
this manner. It is beneath them to do so, 
especially to a man in your condition ; but in 
the whole of the business I see only one thing 
to your disadvantage.' <What is thatl' * That 
you might hare been wiser, and remained tiUntl* 
This answer came so immediately home to me, 
that I felt immediately silenced, and found it 
impossible to make any reply." 

The following was a strange bit of super- 
erogation in the lively Bishop of Bellay. His 
candour hardly excuses it. Yet it inrrnion 
our interest in his friend. 

^ St. Francis practised himself the lessons 
which he taught to others ; and during four- 
teen years that I was under his direction, and 
made it my study to remark all his actions, 
and even his very gestures and words, I never 
observed in him the slightest affectation of 
singularity. I will confess one of my con- 
trivances when he visited me in my own hous^ 
and remained, as his custom was, a week 
annually : / contrived to bore holes, by which I tarn 
him when alone, engaged in study, prayer, or 
reading, meditating, dressing, sitting, walldng, 
or writing, when usually persons are most ^ 
their guard ; yet I could not trace any differ- 
ence in attitude or manner : his behaviour was 
ever as sincere and undisguised as his heart. 
Ue had, when alone, the same dignified man- 
ners as when in society ; wihen he prayed, ycm 
would hate imagined that he saw himself surroumded 
by holy angds ; motionless, and with a counte- 
nance of humble reverence. I never saw him 
indulge in any indolent attitude (!), neither 
crossing his legs, nor resting his head on his 
hand ; at all times he presented the same 
aspect of mingled gravity and sweetness, 
which never failed to inspire love and respect. 
He used to say, that our manners ^Umld reiemUe 
water, best when clearest, most simple, and without 
tcute. However, though he had no pecidiarities 
of behaviour, it appeared so singular that he 
should have no singularities, that he struck 
me therefore as very singular." — 
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*^ This was my friend's favourite sa^dng, and 
the secret of his government. He used to say 
that those who would force the human will 
exercise a tyranny odious to God. lie never 
could bear those haughty persons who would 
be obeyed, whether willingly or not, they cared 
not ; *• Those/ he said, * who love to be feared, 
fear to be loved ; they themselves are of all 
people.the most abject ; some fear them, but they 
fear every one. In ikfe royal galley of Divint 
Low tikere i$ no force — the rcwer$ are all tolunteen* 
Od this principle he always moulded his com- 
mands into the softer form of entreaty. St. 
Peter's words — * Feed the flock of God, not by 
constraint,' he was very fond of. I complained 
of the resLstance I met with in my parochial 
visits. * What a conmianding spirit you 
have r he replied ; * you want to walk on the 
wings of the wind, and you let yourself be 
carried away with zeaL Like an ignig-fatuui, 
it leads to the edge of precipices. Do you aeek 
to tkaekU the will of man^ when God hat teen JU to 
hate it fret ?'— 

* St. Francis did not approve of the saying — 
'Never rely on a reconciled enemy.' He 
rather preferred a contrary maxim ; and said, 
' that a quarrel between friends, when made 
up^ added a new tie to friendship ; at experience 
a&MEs, fto ike eallotUy forntied round a broken bone 
maket it ttronger than before. Those who are 
reconciled, often renew their friendship with 
increased warmth : the offender it on hit guard 
agaitut a relapte, ami anxiout to atone for pott un- 
lAtdmett ; and the offended glory in forgiving and 
forgetHng the wrongt that have been done to them. 
Ptimeet are doubly ectreful of reconquered townty and 
fretervetkem with more care than thote the enemy 
Meter gained, '— 

' St. Francis had particular delight in contem- 
plating a painting of the Penitent Magdalen at 
the foot of the Cross ; and sometimes called it 
his mannal and his library. Seeing a copy of 
this picture at Bellay, * Oh,' said he, ' what a 
bleated and advantageous exchange the peni- 
tent Mary made ; she pours tears on the feet 
of Christy and from those feet blood streams to 
wash away all her sins.' To this thought he 
added another — * How carefully we should 
cherish the little virtuet which tpring up at the foot of 
Ae crottj since they are sprinkled with the 
blood of the Son of God.' 

" * What virtues do you mean f He replied, 
* Humility, patience, meekness, benignity, 
bearing one another's burden, condescension, 
•oftness of heart, cheerfulness, cordiality, com- 
passion, forgiving injuries, simplicity, candour ; 
all, in short, of that sort. They, like unobtrutite 
tiolettj love the thade ; like them are sustained by 
dew ; and though, like them, they fmike little show, 
Aey thed a tweet odour on all around* — 

** To obey a ferocious, savage, ill-humoured, 
thankless master, it to draw clear water from a 



fountain ttreaming from the jawt of a brazen lion. 
As Samson says. It is to find food in the 
devourer. It is to see God only** [This is 
beautiful ; and that is a fine bit of poetry about 
the lion ; strength and sweetness meet in it. 
He is speaking of a master whom it happens 
to be incumbent on us to obey.] 

" St. Francis highly esteemed those persons 
who kept inns, and entertained travellers*, 
provided they were civil and obliging, saying, 
that no condition in life, he thought, had 
greater means of serving God and man ; for it 
is a continual exercise of benevolence and 
mercy, though, like a physician, the fee is paid." 

[How oddly the following sounds in a Pro- 
testant ear, said of a ** St. Francis !"] 

** One day, after dinner, my friend was amut- 
ing ut with hit entertaining convertation, and the 
subject of innkeepers being accidentally started, 
the different persons present very freely gave 
their opinions on the subject, and one among 
them declared the whole set to be rogues. 

** This did not please St. Francis ; but as it 
was neither a fit time nor place for reproof, nor 
was the sarcastic gentleman in a mood to receive 
it, he turned the discourse by telling the 
following anecdote : — 

^A Spanish pilgrim, little burdened with 
money, arrived at an inn, where, after having 
served him Tery ill, they charged him so much 
for his bad fare, that he loudly exclaimed at 
the injustice. However, being the weaker one, 
he was forced to give way and be satisfied. 
He left the inn in anger, and observing that it 
was facing another inn, and that in the inter- 
mediate space a cross had been erected, he 
soothed his rage by exclaiming, Truly, this 
place is a second Calvary, where the Holy 
Cross is stationed between two thieves (mean- 
ing the two innkeepers). The host of the oppo- 
site hotel, without appearing to notice his 
displeasure, coolly asked what injury he had 
received from him, which he thus repaid with 
abuse ? Hush, hush, said the pilgrim, my 
worthy friend, be not offended, you are the good 
thief; but what say you of your neighbour, who 
has flayed me alive ! This civility,' pursued 
St. Francis, ' soothed the pilgrim's wrath ; but 
we should be careful not to stigmatise whole 
nations or trades, by terming them rogues, im- 
pertinent, &c., for even if we have no individual 
in view, each individual of the nation or trade 
is a sufferer by the sarcasm, and cannot like to 
be so stigmatised.' 

^To this I must add, that St. Francis so highly 
esteemed innkeepers, that, in travelling, he for- 
bade his servants to dispute about their charges, 
and ordered them rather to pay than to expos- 
tulate ; and when told that the bills were 
unreasonable, and that they asked more than 

* The reader is to bear in mind that these were foreign 
inns, and in old timee, when a tavern-keeper's life was 
not 80 eaay as it Is now. 
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they deserved, he would reply, * What ought 
we to reckon in the account for their trouble, 
care, civility, and frequent disturbances at 
night! Certainly they cannot be too well 
paid.' This good-nature of my friend was so 
well known, that the innkeepers were always 
anxious to present their bills to him rather 
than to his servants ; or else to throw them- 
selves on his liberality, well knowing that he 
would give more than they could have asked." 

POORN^ IK SPIRIT, AND SPIRIT IN POVXRTT. 

Of these we have two opposite examples in 
St. Charles Borromeo and St. Francis de Sales. 
St. Charles was nephew to the pope, and very 
wealthy ; he had an income of more than 
100,000 crowns, besides his considerable patri- 
mony ; but, amidst this wealth, he was poor in 
spirit, he had neither tapestry, plate, nor mag- 
nificent furniture : — ^his table was so frugal, as 
to be almost austere ; and he himself lived 
chiefly on bread, water, and vegetables. The 
coffers which contained his treasures were the 
hands of the poor ; thus in splendour was he 
humble. 

Our saint had a different spirit : he was rich 
in h\» poverty ; of his bishopric littfe remained to 
him, and his patrimony he kt his brothers enjoy. 
But he never rejected tapestry, plate, nor fine 
furniture, especially what might adorn the 
altar, /or he loved to adorn the house of God, 

THOROUGH LOVB. 

** We ctMinot deny that love is, of all mild 
emotions, the mildest — the very sweetener of 
bitterness — yet we find it compared to death 
and the grave ; the reason of which is, that 
nothing is so forcible as gentleness, and nothing 
80 gentle and so amiable as firmness. 

** There was a society of holy men,** said St. 
Francis, .** who one day accosted me thus, — 
' Oh, sir, what can we do this year I Last year 
we failed, and did penance thrice a week ; 
what shall we do now I Must we not do some- 
thing more, both to testify our gratitude for 
the blessings we have received during the last 
year, and iJso that we may make some progress 
in the work of God!' 

** * Very right,' I replied, * that you should 
always be advancing ; however, your progress 
will not be made by the methods you propose 
— of increasing your religious exercises — but 
by the improved heart and dispositions with 
which you afford them, trusting in God more 
and more, and watching yourselves more and 
more. Last year you fasted three days in 
each week ; if you double tlie number of fasts 
this year, every day will be a day of abstinence, 
and the year following what will you do ? — you wUl 
be (Miyed to make wedes of nine days tony, or dse to 
fast each day twice over* " 

[Ilere follows a strong and apparently a 
dangerous meat : yet the essence of sweetness, 
and even of safety, is in it. But pray ever mark 



our bold and admirable, as well as amiable^ 
saint.] 

« I do not know," said St. Francis, ** how tte 
poor virtue, prudence, has offended me, bid I 
cannot cordially like it — I care for it by necemtff^ 
as being the salt and lamp of life. The beauty 
of simplicity charms me — I would yive a kmtdred 
serpents for one dove. Both together, they are 
useful, and Scripture enjoins us to unite Uiem; 
but, as in medical compounds, many dmgi 
must be put together to form a salutary draughty 
so I would not place any reliance on am ^val 
dose ; for the serpent might devour the imofemAm 
dove. People say, that in a corrupt age like 
the present, prudence is absolutely requisite te 
prevent being deceived. Idondt blatne tik 
tROjrtm, but I believe it is more Christian to let 
ourselves be devoured, and our goods spoiled, 
knowing that a better and more lasting inlie- 
ritance awaits us. A good Christian would 
rather be robbed than rob others — rather be 
murdered than murderer — martyred thm 
tyrant ; — in a word it is far better to be good 
and simple, than shrewd and mischievous*' — 

''There is a strange inconsistency in the 
human mind, which leads men to semtiniee 
with severity the secrets of their fellow-creft- 
tures* souls, which it is impossible they diould ever 
clearly discover; while they neglect to examine 
and probe into the springs of their own comdwdt, 
which, if they do not, ihey certainly omgkt to 
know. The first they are forbidden, and the 
second they are commanded to do. 

'' This reminds me of a woman remarkable 
for her waywardness,and constant disobedienoe 
to the orders of her husband. She wag 
drowned in a river. On hearing of it, her hiis> 
band desired that the river should be dragged 
in search of the body ; he bid his serranta go 
against the current of the stream, observing, W§ 
hate no reason to suppose that she Aould have lod 
her spirit of contradiction.** — 

St. Francis gave an excellent rule, which iSi 
that **if an action may be considered in more Ugki 
than one, always to choose the most favouraUe. If 
there is no apology to be found, soften the bad 
impression it makes, by reflecting that the in* 
tention might not have been equally blameable; 
remember that the temptation might have 
been greater than you are aware of. Throw 
the odium on ignorance, carelessness, or the 
infirmity of human nature, to diminish the 
scandal." — 

** True devotion consists in performing the 
duties of life. St. Francis was in the habit ^ 
blaming an inconsistency very common in per- 
sons more than ordinarily devout, who fre* 
qiiently turn their attention to the attainment 
of vU^ues of no use to them in their own sphere ^ 
action, and neglect the more needful. This in- 
consistency he attributed to a distaste, which 
people often experience for the station in which 
Providence has placed them, and the doties 
they are obliged to perform. Great laxity of 
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ctT-vpB into tnonoBl^os, wlien tlieir 
l<M>(« tlicintielvvs lo tlie practice ot' 
■I'li for »«cular life; and errors are 
.-.'l^r Id muke tliuir way into ]>Hvate 
■■ho,fTuoxa mistaken and ill-judgt^ 
iuce BiuoQg thcnuelveH tlie nuslori- 
-' lif^oua v SOTO UK!!) of tbeij Becludud 

{M-noos think Ihcy pronounce the 
iloginw in tDjing of a family wlio 
■ rtarm Uie Mitivvcliaritiesof life,'iC 
r."iiaHiM7 i tha>y live in it like monks 
I'jE reSecUn^ that it is trnng to liad 
t, argmint im bramJict. 

ircuoi of ]ucty are not right and 
llta tine, tlie place, the pereons, 
n aliort,all circumslances laual 

" UevatioD misplaced ceases 

« dan atun: ilraaerable* a fish uutof water, 
• t F , '- in a Mnl Dol coDgcnial to its nature. 
il' cuinpnnd UiLs vrrur of judgment, bo 
1 (-^'liable aiii]injuilidous,tii iJbosc lovers of 
Dry who fund •* dmuiirrUt at Chrutmiu, not 
twBUti with ili-UcocioB in llielr projier seu- 
. JmoI kfaltd (hviIju rrquin Ai ph^irvm'i 
jf/iar raUirr tiuia Ok ool VMt of Kilier naion," 



utitB IhE drgree of aSM'tioa which we are 
■uiilvd by Uud to feel for our neigliboura 
_ t to bv meamired liy the reagooatile aod 
CfanMiao love which we bear towards our- 
c ctutrity, which is benign and 
plimt, ab1i|:Bi ui to ourrpct onr neighbours 
' ~r fiuliocs with great t^ntlencss; Jl iloa 
ritflU tu lultr tAol t/mjyr in cor- 
', or to recover from a fault, 
of bittor nnd intemperate dis- 



. A. /Vonni prtfrrrM Ihr rirfiu* moil frt- 
Jttd inlo 4^etUll^'~^lle mmmonftl ; and lo 
I which, opporumities are otleu(«t 

J, He did nut judge of the groatoess and 
Muf^ vxcf^llenoe uf a virtue by an 
I ilinuoniilraiinn ; forasmuch as what 
a mere Iriflo may proceed from on ex- 
ntimEnt uf charity and great assisting 
while, oa thacontniry,great show may 
•hare tfau iuvu of Uud operates but 
lUj, duugh tluit in th« criterion by which 
My JBiIgn wbplher or not a good work be- 



rttyTHe 



kbie lo God. 



He preferred the ™iues of more 

kl iaSoeuci-, mther than those more 

1 b) thirir g<iad efteeU (tlie love of (iod 

I ncvptad). For exanlplo, he preferred prayer, 

H tlw «l»i which give* light to every other ex- 

mUbww f pirty, wliicli sanctifies ail our actions 

« tiimgltay of Uod ; humility, from which we 

■arp a lowly optnlon of ourselves uud our 

B, which yields to the will of 



oliii>rs ; and patience, which teaches us to 
suffer all things : ralh^ lliaa mugnanLmity, 
munificence, or liberulily ; Utaiue tiey ntbraer 
/(WW alytfti, and Atir injficua ii tat jritmilly/rU 
•/» tJu krait and (flnjMr. 

" Ithly. He was often inclined to doubt the 
use of dazzling ipiaiilies, because by their bril- 
liancy they gave an opeuing lo vain-glory, the 
bane of aJl intrinsic worth. 

" Sthly. He blamed those who never set any 
vnlne on virtues till they gained the tanction 
of fashion (a very bad judge uf such merchan- 
dize] ; thus preferring ostensible lo spiritual 
benevolence ; fasting, penances, eor|iorcal 
austerities, tu gentleness, modesty, and self- 
govemment, wii^ art e/infinilrly atori raliie. 

"eihly. He also reproved those who would 
not seek to obtain any virtues which were un- 
suited to their inclinations, to the neglect of 
wliat their duties more particularly required, 
serving God as it pleased themselves, and not 
in the manner which he cununands. So common 
is this error, that a great number of persons, 
some very devout,sitflcr themselves to fall into 



" ' Do not deceive yourself,' said my friend ; 
* it is not impossible to be very devout, and yet 
very wicked." ' Very hypooriiicol,' 1 replied, 
'and not sincerely pious,' 'iVn; I ipto]i of tit- 
Itativnal dfrvtioti.' This enigma appearing to 
me inexplicable, I begged he would explain 
his meaning mure clearly. ' Devotion of self 
and uf nature,' be answetvd,' is only a morally 
acquired virtue, and not a heavenly one assisted 
by grnee ; otherwise it would be theological, 
which certainly it is not. Ilisn qnality eubor- 
dinute to whul ie termed religion ; or, as some 
say, it is only one of its effects, or frnlls, at n- 
li-jion !• in ittrlf nlnrtimiU K Ikat one o/ tit 
tardimit tirtaa a^Udjiatke, ur riflfHWiiKB. 

" ' Vou well know that uU moral virtues, and 
also faith and hope, which are theologrcal, may 
subsist witli sin. They are then ritiuta frmt 
or lift, htiny deprited nf cKjUiITT, which is their 
BulMtance, their soul, aniJ o» cAidk M titirj/o<ic9r 

** 1 lamented bitterly to 8t. Francis of the 
veryiiard treatment which 1 hud received. • To 
any other person,' he said,' I should apply tho 
unction of consolation, but the consideration of 
your situation in life, and the siiirerily uf my 
affection for you, render any such exjin^ssioB 
of affection needless. Pily would infiome iho 
wound you have received. / nhrif, ihtrtfoir, 
iJkrvr ripr^ar aad lall n/v* it.' [la not Uiis af- 
fected cruelly, and truly flattering candour, 
admirable I] 

"You said that it required amaaing and well- 
tried patience (a bear such an insult in silence." 

•"Certainly ; yours cannot he of a very fine 
temperament, *ii« jua amflaiii m fowfljr.' 

" Bui it is (Mily in your friendly bosom, in the 
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ear of your affection, that I pour out my sor- 
rows. To whom should a child turn for com- 
passion, but to a kind parent f ' 

'^^Ohy you babe! Is it fit, do you suppose, for 
one who occupies a lofty station in the church 
of Christ, to encourage himself in such child- 
ishness ! When I was a child, said St. Paul, I 
spake as a child ; but when I became a man, I 
put away childish things. The ifuperfect articu- 
kUioUy so engaging in an infant, become* an imperfec- 
tion if continued in riper years. Do you wish to 
be fed with milk and pap, instead of solid food ! 
Have you not teeth to masticate bread, even 

THE BITTER BREAD OF GRIEF? 

'** What ! can you delight in bearing on your 
breast a golden cross, and then let your heart 
sink beneath the weight of slight affliction, and 
pour out bitter lamentations ! ' " 

WB ARK AFT TO OITE TBB NAME OV CALUMNT TO 
UNPLEASANT BUT WHOLBaOME TBUTH8. 

*^ Have patience with all things, but chiefly have 
patience with yourself Do not lose courage 
in considering your own imperfections, but in- 
stantly set about remedying them ; — every day 
begin ^ took anew. The best method of attain- 
ing to Christian perfection is to be aware that 
you have not yet reached it ; but never to be 
weary of re-commencing. For, in the first 
place, how can you patiently bear your brother^s 
burden, if you will not bear your own 7 

" Secondly. How can you reprove any one 
with gentleness, when you correct yourself with 
asperity ! 

** Thirdly. Whosoever is overcome witha sense 
of his faults, will not be able to subdue them : 
correction, to answer a good end, must proceed 
from a tranquil and thoughtful mind." — He 
means a mind made tranquil by its own con- 
sciousness of good intention, and a mild con- 
sideration of what is best. 

Erasmus said, that when he considered the 
life and doctrines of Socrates, he was inclined 
to exclaim '^Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobii* (Saint 
Socrates, pray for us) ; that is, to put him in 
the saintly and Christian calendar. We do 
not live under a Catholic dispensation ; but, 
certainly, while reading this book, we have 
been inclined to exclaim,^ Would to God there 
were but one Christian church, and such men 
as Saint Francis de Sales were counted saints 
by everybody ; — not to be imitated by them 
in by-gone, ascetical customs, much less in 
opinions that must have perplexed such natures 
more than any others, but in the ever-living 
necessities of charity and good faith, and the 
hope that such a church may come. And it 
may, and we believe will ; for utility itself will 
find it indispensable, — to say nothing of those 
indestructible faculties of man, that are ne- 
cessary to render utility itself beautiful and 
useful. If earth is to be made smoother, 
most assuredly the sky cannot be left out of 
its consideration, nor will appear less lovely ; 



and we never see an old quiet village chnreli 
among the trees, under a calm heaven, — such 
as that, for instance, of Finchley or Hendon, — 
without feeling secure that such a time will 
arrive, with ** Beauties" such as those of St. 
Francis de Sales preached in it, and congrega- 
tions who have really discovered that ** Qod is 
love." 



XLII.—THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. 

The reader should give us three pearls, in- 
stead of three half-pence *, for this numbed of 
our publication, for it presents him with thft 
whoU of Mr. Keats's beautiful poem, entitled m 
above, — to say nothing of our loving commen- 
tary. 

St. Agnes was a Roman virgin, who snffmd 
martyrdom in the reign of Diocletian. Her 
parents, a few days after her decease, are nid 
to have had a vision of her, surrounded by 
angels, and attended by a white lamb, whi^ 
afterwards became sacred to her. In the 
Catholic church formerly the nuns need to 
bring a couple of Iambs to her altar dnring 
mass. The superstition is, (for we believe it ie 
still to be found) that by taking certain mea- 
sures of divination, damsels may get a eight of 
their future husbands in a dream. The ordi* 
nary process seems to have been by £Mtln£. 
Aubrey (as quoted in " Brand's Popidar Anti- 
quities") mentions another, which is, to take a 
row of pins, and pull them out one by one^ say- 
ing a Pater-noster ; after which, upon going to 
bed, the dream is sure to ensue. Brand quotes 
Ben Jonson : — 

** And on sweet Si. Agnet' night, 
PloBae you with the prmniMd sight — 
Some of hushands, some of lorers^ 
Which an empty dream disooTers.** 

But another poet has now taken up the creed 
in good poetic earnest ; and if the superstitioB 
should go out in every other respect, in hie 
rich and loving pages it wUl live for ever. 

THE EVE OP ST. AONBS. 

BY JOHN KBATS. 



St. Aones Eve — Ah ! bitter chill it was ; 
The owl, for all his feathers, was a-oold : 
The hare limp'd trembling throueh the 
And silent was the flock in woolly told ; [grtaiL 
Numb were the beadsman's fing^ whUe he told 
His rosary, and while his frost^ breath. 
Like pious incense, from a censer old, 
Seem'd taking flight for heaven without a death, I 
Past the sweet Virgin's picture, while his piajer | 
he saith. 

What a complete feeling of winter-time h 
here, together with an intimation of those 

* The price of the Jonmal In which the artlole flnt 
appeared. 



LOa*U Iw bnTe H^eclod no imsge more warm 
d emBfortablp in itii?lf, and, therefore, better 

■ Ihf •wason! We feel the plump, 
1 lii» nuolt, shiveriDg in spite of 

.ur^ boiupbold warmth, and atariag out 
>^raugp weatlier. The hare limpiDg 
:hi' chill gnaa it verj piteoui, and 
:■ 111 flork" very pulient; and how quiet 
' iJi-, a* trelt an wialerly, are all these 
'fjii.r«9, and 6t lo open u quiet and 
1--I-ID! The breath of the pilgrim, 
to ' piotis inoenie,*' completes them, 
. -iiniie in adiuirablc "keepicg," as llio 
• ntll It i that is to say, is Iboroughly 
1 biTn>-iii>iu* in itself, and with all that ia going 
I •«. llir brrath of Ihu pilgrim is visible, so 
1 m that n€ a ecnsBf i hit objeot is rcligioua, 
I lad » » thf aw of the ceoser ; Iho ccDscr, 
■■ tu fiMliioti. may be aoid to pray, and its 
~'l^ Uka lb« pilgrim'l. ascends to heaven. 

■ of poetry may, in this iioage 
l^'«B> what irooi^iialiini is, under one of 

4 povtini forma, and how thoroughly it 
" ThM* in no part of it unfitting. It is 
" "o in one paint, and the reverse in 



m F««J^* (■" •ailli, ihia patient, holy mui, 
Inb lain hoi 1ain)i, and riwlh from his knees, 
' }mtk rMumrlli, meagre, luirefoot, wan, 

g ibr diat>»l M"1e by slow degrees ; 

W n>a sralptuiTd drad nu e»h side seem'd to freeic, 
W tmfritartJ in llaek pargaiorial ratU : 
I Kai^itik. laJm, ]>rayiD^ in dumb orat'rics, 
J B( [iswrih liy ; uiiil hja weak spirit fails 
I TV llatk ttntr iluymajfatht in iet/ hoodt and mails. 

mrm of this Ihonght, or something like 
Ui l>HDtv, where he sjieaks of the fignres 
perfonu the i<art of sustaining columns 

Mrcliil<«ture. Keats had read Dante in 

Mr. Citr7*B Itansktion, for which he had a 

^iiar rrsprel. Ue began to read him after- 

«aM> in Itnlian, whieh language he was mas- 

*sriD(* wiUi surpriuiig ijuickaess. A friend of 

mat baaacnpy of Ariocto, containing admiring 

■lArka of Ui p<m. But the some thought 

aaay hara ori|tiualty «lmuk one poet as well 

2< ui'-ther. JHuThapa there are few that have 

-oiiielliing like it, in teeing the figures 

I .}■*. Here, however, for the lirst time, 

>o. in EnglisJi poetry, is it expressed, 

'i u'hat feeUn)( and elegance I Most 

.!• wi-ll as penitrntiol Is the word 

in *' icy hooda and mails." and most 

[lie introduction of the Catholic idea 

Hid "purgatorial," The very colour 

— ... ;jiJs is liiaile to assume a meaning, 

' forth the gloom of the punisb- 



Norlhward he tumrtb through a little door. 
And scarce three steps, ere music's golden tongue 
Flairer'd to tears Uiis aged man and poor ; 
But no ; already hod his death-bell rung ; 
The joys of all his life were said and song : 
Hla was liarsb peoauce on St. Agnes' Eve : 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Itough ashes est he, fur his aaul's reprieve ; 
And nil night kept awake, for ilnuer's sake ti 



\z 



gr.ev. 









This " flattered " is exquisite. A tme poet 
I hy nature a nietapbysician ; far greater in 
general than metaphysicians professed. He 
feeta instinctively what the others get at by 
long searching. In this word "flattered" is 
the whole theory of the secret of tears ; which 
are the tributes, more or less worthy, of self' 
pity to self-love. Whenever we shed tears, 
we take pity on ourselves ; and we feel, if we 
do not eonacion«ly say ho, (hat we deserve to 
liavc the pity taken. In nuiny cases, the pity 
is just, and the self-love not to be construed 
unhandsomely. In many others, it is the 
reverse ; and this is the reason why selfish 
people are so often found among the tear- 
sliedders, and why they seem even to shed 
tbem for others. They imagine themselves in 
the situation of the others, as indeed ibe most 
generous must, before they can sym|>athise ; 
but the generous console as well us weep. 
Selfish tears ore niggardly of everything but 
themselves. 

'FlatleWd to tears." Yea, the poor old man 
was moved by the sweet music to think that 
so sweet a tiling was intended for hia comfort 
as well OS for others. He felt that the mys- 
terious kindness of beuven did not omit even 
hia poor, old, sorry case in its numerous work- 
ings and visitations ; and, as he wished I 
live longer, he began to think that his wish 
was to be attended to. lie began to consider 
how much he had suffered— how much he 
had suffered wrongly or mysteriously— 
how mneh better a man he wan, with all his 
sins, than fate seemed to have laken him for. 
Hence he found himself deserving of tnars 
and self-pity, and be shed them, and felt 
soothed by his poor, old, loving self. Not ui 
deservedly either ; for he was a pwu8*lakilig 
pilgrim, aged, patient, and humble, and wit 
lingly suffered cold and toil for tlie sake 
sometbii^g better than he could othiirwise 
deserve ; and so Iho pity is not exclusively 
on his own side : we pity him too, and would 
fain see him well out of that cold chapel, 
gathered into a wanner pnre tlian a grave. 
But it was not to be. Wo musi, therefore, 
console ourselves with knowing, that Ihia 
icy endurance of his was the laat, and that 
he soon found himself al Ilio suniiy gat* uf 
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IV. 



That ancient beadsman heard the prelude soft, 
And BO it chanced (for many a door was wide 
From hurry to and fro) soon up aloft 
The silver snarling trumvets *ean to chide ; 
The level chambers, reaay wim their pride. 
Were glowing to receive a thousand guests : 
The carved angels, ever eager-eyed. 
Stared, where upon their heads the cornice rests, 
fViih hair blown back, and wings put cross-wise on 
their breasts. 



V. 



At length burst in the argent revelry, 
With plume, tiara, and all rich array. 
Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 
The brain, new stufird,in youth, with triumphs gay 
Of old romance. These let us wish away, 
And turn, sole-thoughted, to one Lady there. 
Whose heart had brooded, all that wintry day, 
On love, and wing'd St. Agnes' saintly care. 
As she had heard old dames full many times de- 
clare. 



VI. 



They told her how, upon St Agnes' Eve, 
Young virgins might have visions of delight ; 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honey 'd middle of the night. 
If ceremonies due they did aright ; 
As, supperless to bed they must retire. 
And couch supine their beauties, lily white ; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of heaven with upward eyes for all that they de- 



sure. 



VII. 



Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline ; 
The music, yearning like a god in pain. 
She scarcely heard ; her maiden eyes divine 
Fix'd on the floor, saw many a sweeping train 
Pass by — she heeded not at all ; in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier. 
And back retired ; not cool'd by high disdain ; 
But she saw not ; her heart was otherwhere ; 
She sigh'd for Agnes' dreams, the sweetest of the 
year. 



VIII. 



She danced along with vague, regardless eyes. 
Anxious her lips, her breathing quick and short; 
The hallow'd hour was near at hiuid ; she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the throng'd resort 
Of whisperers, in anger or in sport ; 
'Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn ; 
Hood-wink*d with faery fancy ; all amort. 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn. 
And all the bliss to be before to-morrow mom. 



nc 



So, purposing each moment to retire. 
She linger'd still. Meantime, across the moors. 
Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors. 
Buttressed from moonlight, stands he, and im- 
plores 
All saints to give him sight of Madeline, 
But for one moment in tne tedious hours. 
That he might gaze, and worship all unseen. 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss — in sooth such 
things have been. 



X. 



He ventures in ; let no buzz'd whisper tell ; 
All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart. Love's fev'rous citadel. 
For him those chambers held barbarian hordei^ 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords. 
Whose very dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineaee. Not one breast affords 
Hun any mercy, m that mansion foul. 
Save one old beldame weak in body and in sooL 



XI. 



Ah, happy chance ! the aged creature came 
Shuffling along with ivory headed wand. 
To where he stood, hid from the torches' 
Behind a broad haJl-pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland. 
He startled her ; but soon she knew his face. 
And grasp'd his fingers in her palsied hand : 
Saying, << Mercy, Porphyro I hie thee from. tluB 
place; 
They are all here to-night, the whole blood-thiza^ 



race. 



xn. 



^ Get hence ! Get hence I there's dwarfish Hilde- 
He had a fever late, and in the fit [brandy 

He cursed thee and thine, both house and land : 
Then there's that old Lord Maurice, not a wkii 
More tame for his grey hairs — Alas, me ! flit ; 
Flit like a ghost away." — ** Ah, gossip dear. 
We're safe enough ; here in this arm-chair sit. 
And tell me how — ** — ** Good Saints ! not here 1 
not here ! 

FoUow me, child, or else these stones will be thy 
bier." 

XI ra. 
He follow'd through a lowly, arched way. 
Brushing the cobwebs with his lofty plume ; 
And as me mutter'd ** WelLoi— weU-a-day V* 
He found him in a little moonlight-room. 
Pale, latticed, chUl, and silent as a tomb. 
^ Now tell me where is Madeline," said he, 
^ Oh, tell me, AngeUi, by the holy loom 
Which none but secret Sisterhood may see, 

When they St Agnes' wool are weaving pions^.'* 

The poet does not make his ''Httle moon- 
light room " comfortable, observe. The high 
taste of the exordium is kept up. All is still 
wintery. There is to be no comfort in the 
poem but what is given by love. All else 
may be willingly left to the cold walls. 

XIV. 

*' St. Agnes ! Ah I it is St. Agnes' Eve- 
Yet men wiU murder upon holy days ; 
Thou must hold water in a witch's sieve. 
And be the liege-lord of all elves and fays 
To venture so : it fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro ! — St Agnes' Eve ! 
God's help ! my lady fair the conjuror plays 
This very night : good angels her deceive ! 
But let me laugh awhile ; I've mickle time to 
grieve." 

XV. 

Feebly she laugheth in the languid moon. 
While Porphyro upon her face doth look. 
Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone. 
Who keepeth closed a wondrous riddles-hook. 
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j4i tpalaeledthe tilt in cAinirMy nook ; 
But Boon his eyes grew brilliiint, when sho told 
His lady's purpose ; and hn scarce could hrDoh 
Teari.aX (fit lliouf-ht of those pnchnatmcula cold, 
And niadelina oileep m lap oflcgendt otd. 

He ttlmoat riied loars of sylnpatby, to think 
how hilt treasure is exposed to Che cold— -and 
o( delight and pride to think of her sleeping 
beauty, and her luvo for himself. Tliis passage 
"asleep in Ihe lap of legends old** is in the 
highest imaginative taste, fusing together the 
tuogible and the spiritnal, the r^ and the fan- 
ciful, the remote and the near. Madeline is 
asleep in her bed ; but she is also asleep in 
accordance with tlie legends of the season ; and 
therefore the bed beconies Aeir lap as well as 
sleep's. The poet does not critically tliink 
of all this ; he feels it : and thus should other 
young poels draw upon the prominent points 
of their feelings on a subject, sucking the 
essence out of them into aualogous words, 
instead of beating about the hush for liowjktt, 
and, perhaps, getting very clever ones, but 
confused— not the heal, nor any one better 
tluin another. Such, at least, is the difterence 
between the truest poetry and the degree* 
beneath it. 

SaMeu tiibaa^^Aeaine, like a fij! blown rote. 
Flushing his brow ; and in his piuned heart 
Mnde purple riot ; then doth be propose 
A strstagem, that makes the Ixildanie start. 
" A cruel man, and impious, thou art : 
Sweet lady ! let her pray, and sleep, and dream, 
Alone with her good angels, far apart 
From wicked men like thee. Go I go I — 1 deem 
Thon cnust not, surely, be the same tliat thou 

" I will not liarm her, by all saints I swear," 
Ituoth Porphvro ; " Oh, may I ne'er find grace, 
When my weak voice shall whisper its last prayer, 
If one of her soft ringlets I displace, 
Or look with niffian-painon in her face : 
Good Angela, believe me, by those tears. 
Or I will, even in a moment's space, 
Awake with horrid shoot my foemen's ears. 
And beard them, thoujrh they be more fang'd than 
wolves and bears.^' 



" Ah ! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul 1 
A poor, weak palsy-stricken cAnrcA-yanf thing, 
Whose pa»ing-boll may ere the midnight loll ; 
Whose prayeiB for Ihee, each morn and evening, 
Were never raiss'd V' Thus, plaining, doth she 

bring 
A gentler speech from burning Porphyro J 
So woeful and of such deep sorrowing, 
Thut Angela ^ives promise she will do 
Wliatever he shall wish, betide or weal or woe ; 



Which was, to lead him In close secrecy, 
Even to Madeline's chamber, and there hide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That hu might see fior lienuly unespied. 



And win perhaps that night a peerless bride ; 
While Icgion'd fairies paced the coverlet. 
And pale enchantment held her elcepy-eycd. 
Never on such a night hare lovers met, 
Since Merlin paid his demon all the moi;strous 
debt. 



What he means by Merlin* 
debt," we cannot say. Merlin, the famous 
enchanter, obtained K.ing Uthcr his interview 
with Ihe fair logeme ; but though he was the 
son of a devil, and conversant with the race, 
we are aware of no debt that he owed them. 



'■ It si 






sheet," said the dame ; 
1 shall be stored there, 
Quickly on this fcost-nigbl; by Ihe tambour frame 
Her own lule thou wilt see : no time to spare. 
For 1 am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
; my dir.zy I 
with patien 



So saying, she hobbled oiT wi^ busy fear ; 
The lover's end]e*» minutes slowly pass'd. 
The dame relum'd, and whispcr'd In his ear 
To follow her ; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at lost, 
Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden's chamber, lilken, huth'd, and ckmle, 
Where Porphyro took covert, pleased amain : 
His poor guido hurried back with agues in her 



Her faltering band upon Ihe balustrade. 
Old AngcUi was feeling for the alair, 
When Madeline, St. Agnes' charmed maid, 
Rose, hku a mission'd spirit, unaware : 
With alver laper's light, ond pious care. 
She tum'd, and down the aged gossip led 
To a safe level malting. Now prepare 
Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed ; 
'" comes, she comes again, like ring-dove fray'd 
and fled. 



She 



Out went the taper as she hurried in ; 
III lUllr imoke in pallid moonihine ditd i 
She closed ths door, she panted all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide ; 
Nor uttet'd syllable, or, woo betide ! 
Bill li htr heart Atfr A«art if iM volullr. 
Paining ailh eloqaenct htr Jo/my tide; 
Ai tlaugh a ionjuthit nipbtingala ihould melt 
tier tliroal in sain, and dig hiart-ilifiad in htt 



dell. 



In pallid m 



is a verso in the taste of Cliaucer, full of 
minute grace and truth. The smoke of the 
waxen taper seems almost as ethereal and fair 
as the moonlight, and both suit each other and 
the heroine. But what a lovely line ia the 
seventh, about the heart. 
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And the niglitingole t how touching the simile ! 
the heart a " tonguelees nightingale," dying in 
that dell of the boEoni. What tliorough Eweet- 
Dem, and perfection of lovelj imagery I Hoc 
one delicacy la heaped upon another I But 
for a burat of richnesa, nniselesB, coloured, 
suddenly enrichiug the moonlight, Bi< if a door 
of heaven were opened, read the following :— 



A oantmrnl, hii/lt and triple-anh'd, there viai, 

All garlanded ailh carven imagcriet 

OJ fruiU and Jloam, and bmuhet of knol- 

And diamonded leilh pants of ijuainl device, 
lanuynerabli ofilaini and splrndid dget. 
At are llie tiger-aath'i deep damaik'd wingi ; 
And in Ihe midst, 'mang thouiand heraldries. 
And TWILIGHT lainli. and dim emblazoninps, 
A shielded 'trulchcon dldsb'd with blood of queens 

Conld all the pompiuid gracea of ariBtocrocy, 
with Titian's and Raphael's aid to boot, go be- 
yond the rich religion of this picture, with itB 
ilight saints," and its 'scutcheons "lilusliing 
with the blood of queeos!" Dut we must not 
stop the reader : — 

Full on this casement fJione the wintry moon. 
And threw warm guUt on Madeline's fair 

As down she knelt for heaven's grace ami boon ; 
BBie-bloam fell on her hands together preil. 
And en her lilner eroii soft amethyst ; 
Ami on her hair a glory like a saint i 
She seemed a tplendid angel, nealg drest. 
Sane toingi, for heaven : — PorphjTO grow faint, 
She knelt, so pure a tiling, so free from mortal 



The lovely and innocent creature thus pray- 
ing nnder the gorgeous painted window, com- 
pletoB the exceeding and uniqne beauty of this 
ictare, — one that will for ever Eland by itself 
1 poetry, ub an addition to the stock. It 
ould have struck a glow on the face of 
Shakespeare himself. He might have put 
Imogen or Ophelia under such a Glirioe. 
How proper, as well as pretty, the heraldic 
term gala, considering the occaaion ! Riit 
would not have been a fiftieth part so good. 
And with what elegant luxury he touches the 
"silver cross " with " amethyst," and the fair 
human hands with " rose coloar," the kiu to 
their carnation ! The lover's growing "faint," 
le of the few incijualities which ore to be 
found in the later productions of this great but 
yonng and over-sensitive poet. He hod, at the 
time of writing his poems, the seeds of a mortal 
illness in him, and he, doubtlesB, wrote as he 
had felt — for be was also deeply in love ; and 
extreme sensibility struggled in liim with a 
great understanding. But our picture is not 
finished : — 



Anon his heart revives : her vespers done. 
Of bU its wreathed pearls her hair sbe frees ; 
Unclasps her tearmed jewels one by one ; 
LoDsens her fragrant Imddice ; iy detiteee 
Her rich attire creeps ruttling to her kneet i 
Half-hidden, like a mermaidin ,ea-veed. 
Peueivo awhile she dreanis awake, and sees 
In fancy far St. Agnes in her bed, 
Dut dares not look behind, or all Ibe cbaim i 
fled. 

How true and cordial the "irarnini jewels !" 
and what matter of fact also, made elegant, 
is the rustling downward of the attire ; and 
the mixture of dress and undrees, and dishe- 
velled hair, likened to a "mermaid in 
weed :" But the next stanza is perhaps tlui 
most exquisite in the poem. 



Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 
In sort of wakeful swoon, perplex 'd she Uy, 
Until the poppied wanu^ of sleep oppreas'd 
Her southed limbs, and soul, fatigued away, 
Ftoan, like a thought, until the moma-day ; 
Bliitfully haptn'd IMh from jay and pain ; 
Claip'd like a miiial, where ateart Faymi 



Can the beautiful go beyond this ( W« 
never saw it. And how tlie imagery rises I 
Flown like a tko«ght — Blissfully kareu'd — 
Clasp'd like a missal in a land of Pagan : 
that is to «ay, where Christian prayer-books 
must not be seen, and are, therefore, donblj 
cherished for the danger. And then, aJlhoa^ 
nothing can surpass the preciausness of Ihii 
idea, is the idea of the beautiful, crowniw 
all— 



Thus it is that poetry, in its intense eynpathjr 
with creation, may be said to create Anew, 
rendering its words almost aa tangible as the 
objects they speak of, and individually tntm 
lasting ; the spiritual perpetuity putting them 
on a level (not to speak it profanely) with the 
fugitive forms of the anhstancc. 

But we are to have more luxuries still, 
presently. 

Stolon to this pmdise. and so entranced, 
PorphjTO gazed upon her empty dress. 
And listen'd to her breathing, if it chanccvl 
Tn wake into a slumberous lendemces ; 
Which when ho heard, tliat minute did be blMa, 
And breathed, liimself; then from the closet crefiti 
NoiseUse aiftar in a leild irildemess. 
And over the husb'd carpet silent stept, 
And 'tween the curtains peep'd, where, lo I 
fast she skpt. 
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XXIX. 



Then, by the bedside, where the faded moon 
Made a dim silver twilight, — soft he set 
A table, and, half-anguish*d, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, goid, and jet : — 
O for some drowsy Morphean amulet ! 
The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 
The kettle-drum, and far-heard clarionet. 
Affray his ears, though but in dying tone : — 
The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is gone. 






And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep 
In blanched linen, smooth and lavendercd. 
While he from forth the closet brought a heap 
Of candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd. 
With jellies soother than the creamy curd. 
And lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon : 
Bffanna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one. 
From silken Samarcand to cedar* d Lebanon. 

Here is delicate modulation, and super- 
refined epicurean nicety ! 

*' Lucent syrups, tinct with cinnamon," 

make us read the line delicately, and at the 
tip-end, as it were, of one's tongue. 

XXXI. 

These delicates he heap'd with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathed silver : sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night. 
Filling the chilly room with perfume light,-^ 
** And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake ! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite : 
Open thine eyes, for meek St. Agnes' sake. 
Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth 
ache." 

xxxn. 
Thus whispering, his warm, unnerved arm 
Sank in her pillow. Shaded was her dream 
By the dusk curtains : — 'twas a midnight charm 
Impossible to melt as iced stream : 
The histrous salvers in the moonlight gleam ; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies ; 
It seero'd he never, never could redeem 
From such a stedfast spell his lady^s eyes ; 
So mused awhile, entoil'd in woofed phantasies. 

xxxn I. 
Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and, in chords that tenderest be. 
He play'd an ancient ditty, long since mute. 
In Provence call'd, " La belle dame sans mercy : " 
Close to her ear touching the melody ; — 
Wherewith disturb'd she utter'd a soft moan : 
He ceased — she panted quick — and suddenly 
Her blue affraycd eyes wide open shone : 
Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured 
stone. 

XXXIV. 

Her eyes were open, but she still beheld, 
Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep : 
There was a painful change, that nigh expell'd 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep. 
At which fair Madeline began to weep. 
And moan forth witless words with many a sigh ; 
While still her gaze on Porphyro would keep ; 
Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or speak, she look'd so dreamingly. 
[part 11.3 



XXXV. 



** Ah, Porphyro !" said she, " but even now 
Thy voice was a sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Made tuneable with every sweetest vow. 
And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear ; 
How changed thou art ! how pallid, chill, and 

drear, — 
Give me that voice again, my Porph^TO, 
Those looks immortal, those complainings dear ; 
Oh ! leave me not in this eternal woe. 
For if thou diest, my love, I know not where to 

go." 

Madeline is half awake, and Porphyro reas- 
sures her with living kind looks, and an affec- 
tionate embrace. 

XXXVI. 

Beyond a mortal man impassion'd far 
At these voluptuous accents, he arose, 
Ethereal, flush'd, and like a throbbing star 
Seen 'mid the sapphire heaven's deep repose ; 
Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odour with the violet, — 
Solution sweet. Meanwhile tlie frost wind blows 
Like love's alarum, pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window panes: St. Agnes' moon hath 



set. 



XXXVII. 



'Tis dark ; quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet : 
" This is no dream ; my bride, my Madeline !** 
'Tis dark : the iced gusts still rave and beat. 
** No dream, alas ! alas ! and woe is mine ; 
Porphyro will leave me here to fade and pine ; — 
Cruel ! what traitor could thee hither brmg ! 
I curse not, for my heart is lost in thine, 
Though thou forsakest a deceived thing ; — 
A dove, forlorn and lost, with sick unpruned 
wing." 

XXXVIII. 

" My Madeline ! sweet dreamer \ lovely bride ! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest ! 
Thy beauty* s shield, heart-shaped, and vermeil- 
dyed 9 
Ah ! silver slurine, here will I take my rest. 
After so many hours of toil and quest — 
A faniish'd pilgrim, saved by miracle, 
Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest 
Saving of thy sweet self ; if thou think'st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel." 

With what a pretty wilful conceit the 
costume of the poem is kept up in the third 
line about the shield ! The poet knew when 
to introduce apparent trifles forbidden to those 
who are void of real passion, and who, feeling 
nothing intensely, can intensify nothing. 

XXXIX. 

<< Hark ! 'tis an elfin-storm from faery land. 
Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed ; 
Arise — arise ! the morning is at hand ; 
The bloated wassailers will never heed : — 
Let us away, my love, with happy speed ; 
There are no ears to hear, or eyes to sec, — 
Drown'd all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead : 
Awake ! arise ! my love, and fearless be. 
For o'er the southern moors I have a home for 
thee." 

c 



XL. 

She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 
For there were sleeping dragons all around, 
At glaring watch, perhaps, with ready spears — 
Down the wide stairs a diurkling way they found, — 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 
A chain-droop*d lamp was flickering by each door; 
The arras, rife with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Flutter*d in the besieging wind's uproar : 
And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 

This is a slip of the memory, for there were 
hardly carpets in those days. But the truth 
of the painting makes amends, as in the un- 
chronological pictures of old masters. 

xu. 
They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ; 
Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide, 
Where lay the porter, in uneasy sprawl. 
With a huge empty flagon by his side ; 
The wakeful blood-hound rose, and shook his hide, 
But his sagacious eye an inmate owns : 
By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide : 
The chains lie silent on tlic footworn stones ; 
The key turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 

XLII. 

And they arc gone : ay, ages long ago 
These lovers fled away into the storm. 
That night the Baron dreamt of many a woe. 
And all his warrior-guests, with shade and form 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm, 
Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitch'd, with meagre face deform : 
The beadsman, after thousand aves told. 
For aye unsought-for slept among his ashes cold. 

Here endcth the young and divine Poet, but 
not the delight and gratitude of his readers ; 
for, as he sings elsewhere — 

'< A thing of beauty is a Joy for oTer." 



XLIII.— A « NOW ;" 

DKSCRIITITK OT A COLO DAY. 



Now, all amid tho rigours of the year.— Thomson. 



A FRIEND tells us, that having written a 
** Now," descriptive of a hot day (see " Indi- 
cator,") we ought to write another, descriptive 
of a cold one ; and accordingly we do so. It 
happens that we are, at this minute, in a state 
at once flt and unfit for the task, being in the 
condition of the little boy at school, who, when 
asked the Latin for ^ cold," said he had it '' at 
his Angers* ends ;" but this helps us to set off 
with a right taste of our subject ; and the fire, 
which is clicking in our ear, shall soon enable 
us to handle it comfortably in other respects. 

Nou>^ then, to commence. — But first, the reader 
who is good-natured enough to have a regard 
for these papers, may choose to be told of the 
origin of the use of this word Now, in case he 
is not already acquainted with it. It was 



suggested to us by the striking convenience it 
aflbrds to descriprive writers, such as Thomson 
and others, who are fond of beginning their 
paragraphs with it, thereby saving themselves 
a world of trouble in bringing about a nicer 
conjunction of the various parts of their sub- 
ject. 

Now when the first foul torrent of the 
brooks — 

Now flaming up to heaven the potent sun — 

Now when the cheerless empire of the sky — 

But now — 

When now — 

Wliere now — 

For now — Ate. 

We say nothing of similar words among 
other nations, or of a certain But of the Greeks 
which was as useful to them on all occasions as 
the And so of the little children's stories. Oor 
business is with our old indigenous friend. No 
other Now can be so present, so instantaneooi^ 
so extremely Now, as our own Now. The now 
of the liatins, — Nunc, or Jam, as he sometimes 
calls himself, — is a fellow of past ages. He is 
no Now. And the Nun of the Greek is older. 
How can there be a Now which was liken t a 
" Now-then,*' as we sometimes barbarously phrase 
it. ** Now anrf then" is intelligible ; but "Now- 
then" is an extravagance, fit only for the deli- 
cious moments of a gentleman about to crack 
his bottle, or to run away with a lady, or to 
open a dance, or to carve a turkey and chinc^ 
or to pelt snow-balls, or to commit some other 
piece of ultra- vivacity, such as excuses a man 
from the nicer proprieties of language. 

But to begin. 

Now the moment people wake in the morn- 
ing, they perceive the coldness with their fiioes^ 
though they are warm with their bodies, and 
exclaim ^ Here's a day !" and pity the poor 
little sweep, and the boy with the water-cresses. 
How anybody can go to a cold ditch, and gather 
water-cresses, seems marvellous. Perhaps we 
hear great lumps in the street of somethiiig 
falling ; and, looking through the window, 
perceive the roofs of the neighbouring houses 
thick with snow. The breath is visible, issning 
from the mouth as we lie. Now we hate 
getting up, and hate shaving, and hate the 
empty grate in one's bed-room ; and water 
freezes in ewers, and you may set the towd 
upright on its own hardness, and the window- 
panes are frost-whitened, or it is foggy, and 
the sun sends a dull, brazen beam into one's 
room ; or, if it is fine, the windows outside are 
stuck with icicles ; or a detestable thaw hss 
begun, and they drip ; but, at all events, it is 
horribly cold, and delicate shavers fidget about 
their chambers looking distressed, and cherish 
their hard-hearted enemy, the razor, in their 
bosoms, to warm him a little, and coax him 
into a consideration of their chins. Savage is 
a cut, and makes them think destiny really too 
hard. 
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Now breakfast is fine ; and the fire seems to 
langh at us as we enter the breakfast-room, 
and say ^ Ha ! ha ! here's a better room than 
the bed-chamber !" and we always poke it 
before we do anything else ; and people grow 
selfish abont seats near it ; and little boys think 
their elders tyrannical for saying, "Oh, i/ou 
don't want the fire ; your blood is young." 
And truly that is not the way of stating tlie 
case, albeit young blood is warmer than old. 
Now the butter is too hard to spread ; and the 
rolls and toast are at their maximum ; and the 
former look glorious as they issue smoking out 
of the flannel in which they come from the 
; baker's ; and people who come with single 
knocks at the door are pitied ; and the voices 
of boys are loud in the street, sliding or throw- 
ing snow-balls ; and the dustman's bell sounds 
cold ; and we wonder how anybody can go 
about selling fish, especially with that hoarse 
voice ; and schoolboys hate their slates, and 
blow their fingers, and detest infinitely the 
no-fire at school ; and the parish-beadle's nose 
is redder than ever. 

iVW sounds in general are dull, and smoke 
out of chimneys looks warm and rich, and birds 
are pitied, hopping about for crumbs, and the 
trees look wiry and cheerless, albeit they are 
still beautiful to imaginative eyes, especially 
the evergreens, and the birch with boughs like 
dishevelled hair. Now mud in roads is stifi^, 
and the kennel ices over, and boys make illegal 
slides in the pathways, and ashes are strewed 
before doors ; or you crunch the snow as you 
tread, or kick mud-fiakes before you, or are 
horribly muddy in cities. But if it is a hard 
frost, all the world is buttoned up and great- 
coated, except ostentatious elderly gentlemen, 
and pretended beggars with naked feet ; and 
the delicious sound of '^ All hot " is heard from 
roasted apple and potatoe stalls, the vender 
himself being cold, in spite of his " hot," and 
stamping up and down to warm his feet ; 
and the little boys are astonished to think how 
he can eat bread and cold meat for his dinner, 
instead of the smoking apples. 

Now skaiters are on the alert ; the cutlers' 
shop-windows abound with their swift shoes ; 
and as you approach the scene of action (pond 
or canal) you hear the dull grinding noise of 
the skaits to and fro, and see tumbles, and 
Banbury cake-men and blackguard boys play- 
ing ^hockey," and ladies standing shivering 
on the banks, admiring anybody but their 
brother, especially the gentleman whois cutting 
figures of eight, who, for his part, is ad- 
miring his own figure. Beginners affect to 
laugh at their tumbles, but are terribly angry, 
and long to thump the by-standers. On 
thawing days, idlers persist to the last in 
skaiting or sliding amidst the slush and bend- 
ing ice, making the Humane-Society-man 
ferocious. He feels as if he could give them 
the deaths from which it is his business to save 



them. When you have done skaiting, you 
come away feeling at once warm and numb in 
the feet, from the tight effect of the skaits ; 
and you carry them with an ostentatious air of 
indifference, as if yon had done wonders ; 
whereas you have fairly had three slips, and 
can barely achieve the inside edge. 

Now riders look sharp, and horses seem 
brittle in the legs, and old gentlemen feel so ; 
and coachmen, cabmen, and others, stand 
swinging their arms acrossat their sides to warm 
themselves ; and blacksmiths' shops look 
pleasant, and potatoe shops detestable ; the 
fishmongers' still more so. We wonder how he 
can live in that plash of wet and cold fish, 
without even a window. Now clerks in ofiices 
envy the one next the fire-place ; and men 
from behind counters hardly think themselves 
repaid by being called out to speak to a 
countess in her chariot ; and the wheezy and 
effeminate pastry-cook, hatless and aproned, 
and with his hand in his breeches-pockets (as 
the graphic Cruikshank noticeth in his alma- 
nack) stands outside his door, chilling his 
household wannth with attending to the ice 
which is brought him, and seeing it unloaded 
into his cellar like coals. Comfortable look the 
Miss Joneses, coming this way with their muffs 
and furs ; and the baker pities the maid- 
servant cleaning the steps, who, for her part, 
says she. is not cold, which he finds it difiicult 
to believe. 

Now dinner rejoiceth the gatherers together, 
and cold meat is des2)ised, and the gout defieth 
the morrow, thinking it but reasonable on such 
a day to inflame itself with " t'other bottle ;" 
and the sofa is wheeled round to the fire after 
dinner, and peopjo proceed to bum their legs 
in their boots, and little boys their faces ; and 
young ladies are tormented between the cold 
and their complexions, and their fingers freeze 
at the piano-furte, but they must not say so, 
because it will vex their poor comfortable 
grand-aunt, who is sitting with her knees in 
the fire, and who is so anxious that they should 
not be spoilt. 

Now the muffin-bell soundeth sweetly in the 
streets, reminding us, not of the man, but his 
muffins, and of twilight, and evening, and 
curtains, and the fireside. Now play-goers get 
cold feet, and invalids stop up every crevice in 
their rooms, and make themselves worse ; and 
the streets are comparatively silent ; and the 
wind rises and falls in meanings ; and the fire 
burns blue and crackles : and an easv-chair with 
your feet by it on a stool, the lamp or candles 
a little behind you, and an interesting book 
just opened where you left off, is a bit of 
heaven upon earth. People in cottages crowd 
close into the chimney, and tell stories of ghosts 
and murders, the blue flame affording some- 
thing like evidence of the facts. 

•• The owl, with all hor feathers, is a-oold *,'* 

* Keats, in the " Eve of St. Agnes." Mr. Keats gave us j 

c a I 
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or you think her so. The "wholo country feels 
like a petrifaction of slate and stillness, cut 
across by the wind ; and nobody in the mail- 
coach is warm but the horses, who steam 
pitifully when they stop. The "oldest man" 
makes a point of never having ** seen such 
weather." People have a painful doubt whether 
they have any chins or not ; ears ache with • 
the wind ; and the waggoner, setting his teeth 
together, goes puckering up his cheeks, and 
thinking the time will never arrive when he 
shall get to the Five Bells. 

At night, people become sleepy with the fire- 
side, and long to go to bed, yet fear it on account 
of the different temperature of the bed-room ; 
which is furthermore apt to wake them up. 
Warming-pans and hot-water bottles are in 
request ; and naughty boys eschew their night- 
shirts, and go to bed in their socks. 

** Yes," quoth a little boy, to whom we read 
this passage, " and make their younger brother 
go to bed first." 



XLIV.— ICE,— WITH POETS UPON IT. 

It is related of an Emperor of Morocco, that 
some unfortunate traveller having thought to 
get into his good graces by telling him of the 
wonders of other countries, and exciting, as he 
proceeded, more and more incredulity in the 
imperial mind, finished, as he imagined, his 
delightful climax of novelties, by telling him, 
that in his native land, at certain seasons of 
the year, people could walk and run upon the 
water ; upon which such indignation seized his 
majesty, that, exclaiming, *' Such a liar as this 
is not fit to live !" he whipped off the poor 
man's head with his scymitar. 

It is a pity that some half dozen captives 
had not been present, from other northern 
regions, to give the monarch's perplexity a 
more salutary turn, by testifying to similar 
phenomena ; as, how you drove your chariot 
over the water ; how lumps of water came 
rolling down-hill like rocks ; and how you 
chopped, not only your stone-hard meat, but 
your stone-hard drink, holding a pound of 
water between pincers, and pelting a fellow 
with a gill of brandy instead of a stone. For 
such things are in Russia and Tartary ; where, 
furthermore, a man shall have half a yard of 
water for his beard ; throw a liquid up in the 
air, and cat<;h it a solid ; and be employed in 
building houses made of water, for empresses 
to sit in and take supper. Catherine the 
Second had one. 

** It waa a miracle of rare derice, 
A sunny pleasure Uome with oaTes of ice ; " 

some touchjM in our account of the " Hot Day " (first pub- 
lished in the " Indicator ") as we sat writing it in his com- 
pany, alas ! how many years back. We have here made 
him contribute to our " Cold Day.** This it is to have 
immortal friends, whose company never foraakes ns. 



thus realising Mr. Coleridge's poetical descrip- 
tion of the palace of Kubla Khan. 

Many a natural phenomenon is as poetical 
as this, and adjusts itself into as imaginative 
shapes and lights. Fancy the meeting an 
island-mountain of green or blue ice, in a 
sunny sea, moving southwards, and shedding 
fountains from its sparkling sides ! The poet 
has described the icicle, 

" Quietly shining to the quiet moon : ** 

but the icicle (so to speak) described itself 
first to the poet. Water, when it begins to 
freeze, makes crystals of itself; the snow is all 
stars or feathers, or takes the shape of flowers 
upon your window ; and the extreme of solemn 
g^ndeur, as well as of fairy elegance, is to be 
found in the operations of frost. In Switzer- 
land gulfs of petrified billows are formed in 
whole valleys by the descent of ice from the 
mountains, its alternate thawing and freezing 
and the ministry of the wind. You stand 
upon a crag, and see before you wastes of 
icy solitude, looking like an ocean heaven- 
struck in the midst of its fury, and fixed for 
ever. Not another sight is to be seen, but the 
ghastly white mountains that surround it ; — 
not a sound to be heard, but of under-currents 
of water breaking away, or the thunders of 
falling ice-crags, or, perhaps the scream of an 
eagle. 'Tis as if you saw the world before 
heat moved it, — the rough materials of the 
masonry of creation. 

** Far, far above* piercing the Infinite sky, 
Mont Blanc appears, still, snowy, and aeren»— 
Its subject-mountains their unearthly forma 
Pile round it, ice and rock ; bruad yiUm 
Of froxcn floods, tmfathoroable deeps. 
Blue as the OTerhanging heaTcn, that 
And wind among the accumulated steeps ; 
A desart, peopled by the stonns alcme. 






On the other hand, what is more prettily 
beautiful than the snow above mentioned, or 
the hoar-frost upon the boughs of a tree, like 
the locks of Spenser's old man, 

" As hoary frost with QMmgles doth attire 
The mossy branches of an oak half dead ;" 

or the spectacle (in the verses quoted below) 
of a Northern garden, 

** Where through the ice the crimson berries gtow.** 

Our winters of late have been very mild ; 
and most desirable is it, for the poor's sake^ 
that they should continue so, if the phjsiosl 
good of the creation will allow it. But when 
frost and ice come, we must make the best of 
them ; and Nature, in her apparently severeel 
operations, never works without some visible 
mixture of good, as well as a great deal of 
beauty (itself a good). Cold weather counter- 
acts worse evils : the very petrifaction of the 
water furnishes a new ground for sport and 
pastime. Then in every street the little boys 
find a gliding pleasure, and the sheet of ice in 
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We will take the taste of the bitter-cold 
barbarity of (his pusaage out of tbe reader's 
heart by pluu^^ng bimiuto the "warm South," 
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and his eye turn wistfully to those snow-topped 
mountains yonder, cooling the blue burning 
air, let him refresh his wine with the Bacchus 
of the Italian poet Redi : — 



ICX NKCE88ARY TO WINS. 

Col topazio pigiato in Lamporecchio^ 

Ch' it famoso Castel per quel Masetto, 

A inghirlandar le tazze or m' apparecchki, 

Purchd gelato sia, e aia puretto, 

Gelato, quale alia stagion del' gielo 

II piCi freddo Aquilon fiscbia pel cieln. 

Cantinette e cantimplore 

Stieno in pronto a tutte 1' ore 

Con forbito bomboletto 

Chiuse e sirette tra le brine 

l>elle novi cristalline. 

Son le nevi il qulnto elemcnto 

Che compongono ii vero bevcrc : 

Ben b folle chi spera rioevcre 

Senza novi nel bere un contento : 

Venga pur da Vallombroea 

Neve a Josa ; 

Venga pur da ogni bicocca 

Neve in chiocca ; 

£ voi. Satiri, laaciate 

Tante frottolo, e tanti riboboli, 

£ del ghiaccio mi portato 

Da la grotta del Monte di lloboli. 

Con alti picchi 

De' mazzapicchi 

Dirompetelo, 

Sgretolatelo, 

Infragnetelo, 

StritoUtelo. 

Finch^ tutto si possa risolvere 

In minuta freddiasima polvere, 

Che mi renda il ber piCi fresco 

Per rinf resco del palate. 

Or ch' io son mortoassetato. 

Bacco in Toscana. 

Yoa know Lamporecchfo, the castle renown'd 

For the gardener so dumb, whose works did abound ; 

There's a topaz they make there ; pray let it go round. 

Serve, serve me a dozen. 

But let it be frozen ; 

Let it be frozen and finish'd with ice. 

And see that the ice be as virginly nice, 

As the coldest that whistles from wintery skies. 

Coolers and cellarets, crystal with snows. 

Should always hold bottles in ready repose. 

Snow is good liquor's fifth element ; 

No compound without it can give content : 

For weak is the brain, and I hereby scout it. 

That thinks in hot weather to drink without it. 

Bring mo heaps from the Shady Valley * : 

Bring me heaps 

Of all that sleeps 

On every village hill and alley. 

Hold there, you satyrs, 

Your beard-shaking chatters. 

And bring me ice duly, and bring it me doubly, 

Out of the grotto of Monte di BobolL 

With axes and pickaxes, 

Hammers and rammers. 

Thump it and hit it me. 

Crack it and crash it me. 
Hew it and split it me. 

Pound it and smash it me. 
Till the whole mass (for I'm dead-dry, I think) 
Turns to a cold, fit to freshen my drink. 

* Vallombrosa, which an Englishman may call MilUm's 
Vallombrosa. The convent is as old as the time of Ariosto, 
who celebrates the monks for their hoq;>itaUty. 



Ice is such a luxury in the South of Europe^ 
and has become also such a necessity, that u 
some places a dearth of it is considered Uie 
next thing to a want of bread. To preadi 
tortures of ice at Naples, would be th« counter- 
part of the mistake of the worthy missionaFy^ 
who was warned how he said too much of the 
reverse kind of punishment to the Laplanders. 
Dante was a native of Florence, where they 
have winters hard enough ; and where, l^ 
the way, during its delightful summers, we 
have eaten, for a few pence, icecream enough 
to fill three of our silver-costing glasses ill 
England. They bring it you in goblets. The 
most refreshing beverage we ever drank, was 
a Florentine lemonade, made with fresh lemons 
(off the tree), sweetened with capiUaire, and 
floating with ice. 

But, if it were not for our subject, we onglit 
to keep these summer reminiscences for next 
August. We conclude with a proper winto* 
picture, painted by one who has been thought 
(and is, compared with great ones) s very 
small poet (Ambrose Philips), but who had a 
vein of truth in all he wrote, which would 
have obtained him more esteem in an age of 
poets, than it did in an age of wits. Grood* 
natured Steele, however, discerned his merits ; 
and the poem before us, which Steele inserted 
in the ' Tatler,' was admired by them all. It 
was too new in its localities, and too evidently 
drawn from nature, not to please them ; and 
was, furthermore, addressed to, and patronised 
by a wit — the Earl of Dorset. 

A NORTHERN WTNTBR. 

Copenhagen, March 9, 1^X1. 

From frozen climes, and endless tracts of snow, 
From streams that northern winds forbid to flow, 
AVhat present shall the Muse to Dorset hring. 
Or how so near the Pole attempt to sing ? 
The hoary winter here conceals f^m sight 
All pleasing objects that to verse invite. 
The hills and dales, and the delightful woods. 
The flowery plains, and silver-streaming floods. 
By snow disguised, in bright confusion lie. 
And with one dazzling waste fatigue the eye. 

No gentle-breathing breeze prepares the spring. 
Nor birds within the desert region sing. 
The ships unmoved the boisterous winds defy. 
While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly. 
The vast Leviathan wants room to play. 
And spout his waters in the face of day ; 
The starving wolves along the main sea prowl, 
And to the moon in icff valleys howl. 
For many a shining leagne, the level main 
Here spreads itself into a glassy plain : 
There solid billows of enormous size, 
Alps of green ice, in >iiild disorder rise. 

And yet, but lately have 1 seen, even here. 
The winter in a lovely dress appear. 
Ere yet the clouds let fall the treasured snow. 
Or winds began through hazy skies to blow. 
At evening a keen eastern breeze arose 
And the descending rain unsullied froze. 
Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew. 
The ruddy mom disclosed at once to view 
The face of nature in a ridi diflgoiae. 
And brighten'd every otiject to my iQree ; 
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boniely dnty, who bas a taste for an elegance ; 
and, so fancying, we bring up the nation, at Uieir 
peril, to have the same opinion, and thus the 
error is maintainal, and all clasnea enSer for 
it ; the ricli, because it renders them but half 
sensible of tbe real enjoyment of their nocom- 
pliabmentB, and makes them objects of jealousy 
to tbe poor ; and llie |)oor, because it forces 
them to work out, with double pun, that pro- 
gression towards a better state of things, the 
steps of which would be healed and elevated 
by suL-h baluij accompaniments, lu Knglaud, 
it is token for an afiecCntion, or some worse 
sign.if peopleshow an inclination to accomplish- 
ments not usually found within their sphere. 
But the whole evil consists in the Bccomplish- 
mentsnot being there alri'ady, and cousUtu ting 
a part of their habits ; for in Germany the 
circumstance is regarded with no such ill-will; 
nor do the male or female perfomieni who oaM 
play on the Piano forte or sing to it (and there 
are millions nf such) fancy they luive the fewer 
duties to perform, or that they are intitled a 
bit the more to disrespect those dutiM. On 
the contrary, they jurt know so mueh tho 
better wlial is good both in the duty and the 
recreatioiT ; for no tme thing can co-exist 
falsely with another that is true ; each re- 
flects light and comfort on each. To have one 
set of feelings harmonised and put in good 
key, is to enable us to turn othvrs to their best 
account ; and be or she who could go from 
their music to their duties in a frame of mind 
tlie worse for it, would only be the victim of a 
false opinion eradleablc, and not of a natni»l 
feeling improveablo. But false reliiiements 
are first set up, and then made judges of true 
ones. A foolish rich man, who can have con- 
certs in his house, identifies bis mnsie, not 
with anything that he really feels or knows 
almnt it, but with his power to oBbrd it. He 
is of opinion with Hayk Rtbrd: in tho play, 
when he is asked why music is said to ha«e n 
"silver sound," ^ " Bccanse musicians sound 
for silver." But if he knew what niiisio rtuUly 
was, he would not care twopence for tlie allow 
and flare of the thing, any more than he 
would to have a nightingale painted like o 
parrot. You may liave an iBolinn harp '" 
your window that shall coat twenty guineas 
—yon may have another that shall cost lttU» 
more than as many pence Will the wind* 
visit the poor one with less love I or tho true 
ear hear it with the leas rapture ! One of th* 
iibstnclvs in tbe way of a general love of 
music, in this cuniilry, is tin* dpamess of it, 
both print and instrument i and this is another 
effect of the mistakes at wtiaitfa. The rli-h, 
having monopatised music, have made it costly ; 
and (he mistaken spirit of trade oneonrogn 
the di'liinon, iusiead uf throwing open tho 
source of romforl to greater uumhitra. A 
cosUy riono-forte mokes a very line, and, it 
must bv owned, • very plrosing show tu a 
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room, if made iu good taste ; but not a bit 
of the fineness is necessary to it. A Piano- 
forte is a harp in a box ; and the box might 
be made of any decent materials, and the harp 
strung for a comparative nothing to what it is 
now. If we took a lesson from our cousins in 
Saxony and Bavaria, the demand for cheap 
Piano-fortes would soon bring down the price ; 
and instead of quarrelling over their troubles, 
or muddling them with beer and opiimi, and 
rendering tliemselves alike unfit for patience 
and for action, the poor would "get up" some 
music in their villages, and pursue their duties, 
or their claims, with a calmness beneficial to 
everybody. 

We are aware of the political question that 
might be put to us at these points of our specu- 
lation ; but we hold it to be answered by the 
real nature of the case, and, in fact, to have 
nothing whatever to do with it. We are an 
unmusical people at present (unless the climate 
have to do with it,) simply because of what has 
been stated, and not for any reason connected 
with questions of greater or less freedom. The 
most musical countries — Greece, Italy, and 
Germany — have alike been free or enslaved, 
according as other circumstances hap])ened ; 
not as music was more or less regarded ; with 
this difference, that the more diffused the 
music, the more happy the peace, or the more 
"deliberate" the ** valour*." The greatest 
among the most active as well as most con- 
templative of mankind have been lovers of 
music, often performers of it, and have gene- 
rally united, in consequence, both action and 
contemplation. Epamiuondas was a flute- 
player ; so was Frederick the Second ; and 
Luther and Milton were organists. 

In connexion with music, then, let us hear 
nothing about politics, either way. It is one of 
Crod's goods which we ought to be desirous to 
see cultivated among us, next after corn, and 
honesty, and books. The human hand was 
made to play it, the ear to hear it, the soul to 
think it somethuig heavenly ; and if we do not 
avail ourselves of it accordingly, we turn not 
our hands, ears, and souls to their just account, 
nor reap half the benefit wc might from the 
very air that sounds it. 

A Piano-forte is a most agreeable object. 
It is a piece of furniture with a soul iu it, 
ready to waken at a touch, and charm us with 
invisible beauty. Open or shut, it is pleasant 
to look at ; but open, it looks best, smiling at 
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Anon they move 



In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutee and aof t recorders : such as raised 
To height of nohlest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle ; and, instead of rage. 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoved. 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat : 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and 'swage 
With solemn touches troubled thought; and chase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and pain, 
From mortal or immortal minds."— FaroJJM LosL 



US with its ivory keys, like the mouth of a 
sweet singer. The keys of a Piano-forte are, of 
themselves, an agreeable spectacle, — an ele- 
gance not sufficiently prized for their aspect, 
because they are so common ; but well worth 
regarding even in that respect. The colour 
of the white keys is not a cold white ; or even 
when at their whitest, there is something of a 
warmth in the idea of ivory. The black fiip> 
nish a sort of tesselation, and all are smooth and 
easy to the touch. It is one of the advantages 
of this instrument to the learner, that there ifl 
no discord to go through in getting at a tone. 
The tone is ready made. The finger touches 
the key, and there is music at once. Another 
and greater advantage is, that it contains a 
whole concert in itself ; for you may play with 
all your fingers, and then every finger per- 
forms the part of a separate instrument. 
True, it will not compare with a real concert, 
— with the rising winds of an orchestra ; but 
in no single instrument, except the organ, can 
you have such a combination of sounds ; and 
the organ itself cannot do for you what the 
Piano-forte does. You can neither get it so 
cheap, nor will it condescend to play every- 
thing for you as the other does. It is a lion 
wliich has ** no skill in dandling the kid." It 
is a Jupiter, unable to put off his deity when 
he visits you. The Piano-forte is not incapa- 
ble of the grandest music, and it performs the 
light and neat to admiration, and does nut 
omit even the tender. You may accompany 
with it, almost equally well, the social graces 
of Mozart, and the pathos of Winter and 
Paesiello ; and, as to a certain miniature 
brilliancy of taste and execution, it has given 
rise to a music of its own, in the hands of 
Clement! and others. All those delicate ivory 
keys which repose in such evenness and quiet, 
wait only the touch of the master^s fingers to 
become a dancing and singing multitude, and, 
out of apparent confusion, make accordant 
loveliness. How pleasant to tlie uninitiated 
to see him lay his hand upon them, as if in 
mere indifference, or at random ; and as he 
dimples the instrument with touches wide and 
numerous as rain-drops on a summer-sea, play 
upon the ear the most regular harmonies, and 
give us, in a twinkling, elaborations which it 
would take us years to pick out ! We forget 
that he has gone through the same labour, and 
think only of the beautiful and mysterious 
result. Ue must have a taste, to bo sure, 
which no labour can gift him with, and of this 
we have a due sense. We wish we had a book 
by us, written a few years back, in titled ** A 
Ramble among the Musicians in Germany,'* 
in order that we might quote a passage from 
it about the extempore playing of Ilummel, 
the celebrated master who was lately in this 
country ; but, if we are not mistaken, it is the 
hand of the same writer which, in so good a 
style, between sport and scholarship, playt its 
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musical criticisms every week in **The Atlas ; " 
for they are the next thing to an instrument 
themselves ; and we recommend our readers 
to get a sight of that paper as often as they 
can, in order to cultivate the taste of which 
England at present seems to be so promisingly 
ambitious. By the way, we know not whether 
the Italians use the word in the same sense 
at present ; but in an old dictionary in our 
possession, the keys of musical instruments 
are called ** tasti," — tastet, — a very expressive 
designation. You do taste the Piano-forte the 
moment you touch it. Anybody can taste it ; 
which, as we said before, is not the case with 
other instruments, the tone in them not being 
ready made ; though a master, of course, may 
apply the word to any. 

** 80 said,— his hand, sprightly as fire, he flings^ 
And with a quavering coyness tastes the strings." 

• 

There are superfine ears that profess not to 
be able to endure a Piano-forte after a concert ; 
others that always find it to be out of tune ; 
and more who veil their insensibility to music 
in general, by protesting against *^ everlasting 
tinkles," and school-girl affectation or sullen- 
ness. It is not a pleasure, certainly, which a 
man would select, to be obliged to witness 
affectations of any sort, much less sullenness, or 
any other absurdity. Such young ladies as are 
perpetually thinking of their al^tract preten- 
sions, and either affectedly trying to screw up 
their musical skill to them, or resenting, with 
tears and petty exclamations, that they cannot 
do it, are not the most sensible and agi*eeable 
of all possible charmei-s. But these terrible 
calamities may be safely left to the endurance, 
or non-endurance, of the no less terrible critics, 
who are so merciless upon them, or pretend to 
be. The critics and the performers will equally 
take themselves for prodigious people ; and 
music will do both parties more good than 
harm in the long-nm, however their zeal may 
fall short of their would-be capacity for it. 
With respect to Piano-fortes not perfectly in 
tune, it is a curious fact in the history of 
sounds, that no instrument is ever perfectly in 
tune. Even the heavenly charmer, music, 
being partly of earth as well as of heaven, par- 
takes the common imperfection of things sub- 
lunary. It is, therefore, possible to have 
senses too fine for it, if we are to be always 
sensible of this imperfection ; to 

•• Die of an air in achromatic pain ;" 

and if we are not to be thus sensible, who is 
to judge at what nice point of imperfection the 
disgust is to begin, where no disgust is felt by 
the general ear ? The sound of a trumi>et, 
in Mozart's infancy, is said to have threatened 
him with convulsions. To such a man, and 
especiaUy to so great a master, every right of 
a horror of discord would be conceded, sup- 
posing his ear to have grown up as it began ; 



but that it did not do so is manifest from his 
use of trumpets ; while at the same time so 
fine beyond ultra-fineness was his ear, that 
there is a passage in his works, pronounced 
impracticably discordant by the whole musical 
world, which nevertheless the critics are agreed 
that he must have written as it stands^. In 
other words, Mozart perceived a harmony in 
discord itself, or what universally appeared to 
be such, — ^just as very fine tastes in eating and 
driuking relish sometliing which is disliked by 
the common palate ; or, as the reading world 
discovered, not long ago, that Pope, for all his 
sweetness, was not so musical a versifier as 
those " crabbed old English poets." The crabs 
were found to be very apples of the Hesperides. 
What we would infer from this is, that the 
same exquisite perception which discerned the 
sweetness in the sour of that discord, would 
not have been among the first to despise an 
imperfection in the tuning of an instrument, 
nor, though he might wish it away, be rendered 
insensible by it of that finest part of the good 
music it performed, which consists in inven- 
tion, and expression, and grace, — always the 
flower of music, as of every other art, and to 
be seen and enjoyed by the wry finest ears as 
well as the humbler ones of good-will, because 
the soul of a thing is worth more to them than 
the body of it, and the greater is greater than 
the less. 

Thus much to caution true lovers of music 
how they suffer their natural discernment to 
be warped by niceties ** more nice than wise," 
and to encourage them, if an instrument 
pleases the general lovers of music, to try and 
be pleased with it as much as they can them- 
selves, maugre what technical refiners may say 
of it, probably out of a jealousy of those whose 
refinements are of a higher order. j4U instru- 
ments are out of tune, the acoustic philosopher 
tells us. Well, be it so ; provided we are not 
so much out of tunc ourselves as to know it, 
or to be unable to discern something better in 
spite of it. 

As to those who, notwithstanding their pre- 
tended love of music at other times, are so 
ready to talk of "jingling" and "tinkling," 
whenever they hear a Piano-forte, or a poor 
girl at her lesson, they have really no love of 
music whatsoever, and only proclaim as much 
to those who understand them. They are 
among the wiseacres who are always proving 
their spleen at the expense of their wit. 

Piano-fortes will probably be much improved 
by the next generation. Experiments are 
daily making with them, sometimes of much 
promise ; and the extension of science on all 
hands bids fair to improve whatever is con- 
nected with mechanism. We are very well con- 
tent, however, for ourselves, with the instru- 
ment as it is ; are grateful for it, as a concert 

* We cannot refer to it in its place ; but it was quoted 
some time since in •• The Atlas." 



in miniatnre ; and admire it as a piece of fur- 
niture in all its shapes : only we do not like to 
see it made a table of, and laden with move- 
ables ; nor when it is upright, does it seem 
quite finished without a bust on it ; perhaps, 
because it makes so good a pedestal, and seems 
to call for one. 

Piano-forte (soft and strong) is not a good 
name for an instrument which is no sofler nor 
stronger than some others. The organ unites 
the two qualities most ; but organ {ppyaofov, 
instrumentum, — as if th4 instrument, by excel- 
lence) is the proper word for it, not to be 
parted with, and of a sound fit for its noble- 
ness. The word Piano-forte came up, when 
the harpsichord and spinet, its predecessors, 
were made softer. Harpsichord (arpichorda, — 
commonly called in Italian clavicembalo, or 
keyed cymbal, i, e. a box or hollow, Fr. clavecin) 
is a sounding but hardly a good word, meaning 
a harp with chords — which may be said of any 
harp. SpiMt, an older term (spinette, thorns), 
signifies the quills which used to occupy the 
place of the modem clothed hammers, and 
which produced the harsh sound in the old 
instruments ; the quill striking the edge of the 
strings, like the nicking of a guitar-string by 
the nail. The spinet was preceded by the 
Virginals, the oldest instrument, we believe, of 
the kind, — so called, perhaps, from its being 
chiefly played upon by young women, or 
because it was used in singing hymns to the 
Virgin. Spenser has mentioned it in an 
English TrimeUr-Iambic ; one of those fantastic 
attempts to introduce the uncongenialities of 
Latin versification, which the taste of the great 
poet soon led him to abandon. The line, 
however, in which the virginals are men- 
tioned, presents a picture not unworthy of 
him. His apostrophe, at the outset, to his 
'^ unhappie verse,** contains an involuntary 
satire : 

** Unhappie Verse ! the witneaae of my unhappio state, 
Make thyself flutt'ring wings of thy fast-flying 
Thought, and fly forth unto my Love whorsoever she be ; 
WheUier lying restless in heavy bcdde, or else 
Bitting so cheerelesse at the cheerful! boarde, or else 
Playing alone carelesse on her heavenlie virginals" 

Queen Elizabeth is on record as having 
played on the virginals. It has been supposed 
by some that the instrument took its name 
from her ; but it is probably older. The musi- 
cal instrument mentioned in one of Shak- 
speare's sonnets is of the same keyed family. 
What a complete feeling of the andante, or 
going movement (as the Italians call it), is 
there in the beautiful line which we have 
n\arked ! and what a pleasant mixture of 
tenderness and archness throughout ! 

** How oft when thou, my music, music play'st 
Upon that blessed wood, whose motion sounds 
With thy sweet fingers, when thou goitly sway'st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds. 



Do I envy those Jacks, that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand. 
Whilst my poor lips, that should that harvest 
At the wood's boldness by thee blushing stand ! 
To be so tickled, they would change their stata 
And situation with those dancing chips 
O'er whom thy fingers u>alk with gentle gait I 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this. 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss.** 

Thus we have two out of our great poets, 
Spenser and Shakspeare, showing us the delight 
they took in the same species of instrument 
which we have now, and so bringing them- 
selves near to our Piano-fortes. 

" still virginalling 
Upon his palm—** 

says the jealous husband in the ^Winter's 
Tale." Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and 
Milton, all mention the organ. Chaucer speaks 
of several instruments, but we cannot trace to 
him any other keyed one. It is rather surprising 
that the poets, considering the love of musat 
natural to them, and their frequent mention 
of the art, have spoken of so few musical 
instruments— at least as if conversant with 
them in their houses. Milton was an organ- 
player, and Gay a flute-player (how like the 
difl^erence of their genius!) Thomson pos- 
sessed an iEolian harp, of which he seems to 
have been very fond. He has addressed an 
ode to it (from which the verses have been 
set to music, beginning 

" Methinks I hear the full celestial choir ;**) 

and has again mentioned the instrument in 
his << Castle of Indolence,'* a most fit place 
for it. 

All the truest lovers of any one art admire 
the other arts. Farinelli had several harpsi- 
chords to which he gave the names of punters, 
according to their respective qualities, — calling 
one his Rapliael, another his Correggio, &c. 
And the exquisite little painting, by Annibal 
Carracci, in the British Gallery, of " Silenus 
teaching Apollo to play the pan-pipe" (together 
with a companion picture hanging near it) is 
said to have formed one of the compartments 
of the harpsichord belonging to that great 
painter. This is the natural magnificence of 
genius, which thinks no ornaments too precious 
for the objects of its love. We should like to 
be rich enough to play at imitating these great 
men, and see how much we could do to aggran- 
dise a Piano-forte. Let us see : it should be 
of the most precious, aromatic wood ; the 
white keys, ivory (nothing can be better than 
that) ; the black, ebony ; the legs sculptured 
with foliage and Loves and Graces ; the pannels 
should all be Titians and Correggios ; the most 
exquisite verses out of the Poets should be 
carved between them ; an arabesque cabinet 
should stand near it, containing the finest com- 
positions ; and Rossini should come from Italy 
to play them, and Pasta to siaig. 
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Meantime, what signifies all this luxury! 
The soul of music is at hand, wherever there 
are keys and strings and loving fingers to 
touch them ; and this soul, which disposes us 
to fEkDcy the luxury, enables us to do without 
it. We can enjoy it in vision, without the 
expense. 

We take the liberty of closing this article 
with two copies of verses, which two eminent 
living musicians, Messrs. Bamett and Novello, 
have done us the honour to set to music. The 
verses have been printed before, but many of 
our readers will not have seen them. We did 
not think it possible for any words of our own 
to give us so much pleasure in the repetition, 
as when we heard her father's composition 
sung by the pure and most tuneful voice of 
Miss Clara Novello (Clara is she well named) ; 
and the reader may see what is thought of Mr. 
Bamett's powers, by musical judges, in a criti- 
cism upon it in a late number of ** The Atlas," 
or another in a new cheap periodical publica- 
tion, called ^ The Englishwoman," heiress to 
the graces and good stock of her deceased 
parents, ""The Ladies' Gazette" and ''The 
Penny Novelist," and uniting them both to 
better advantage : — 

THOUGBTS Olf BKAJtrKO BOMB BBAUTirUL UlfBIC. 

{Set to music by Vincent NoveUo.) 

When loTcIy sounds about my ears 
Like winds In Eden's tree-tops rise, 

And nmko me. though my spirit hears, 
For rery luxury close my eyes : 

Let none but friends be round about. 
Who love the smoothing Joy like me. 

That so the charm be felt throughout. 
And all be harmony. 

And when we reach the close divine. 

Then let the hand of her I love 
Come with its gentle palm on mine. 

As soft as snow, or lighting dove ; 
And let, by stealth, that more than friend 

Look sweetness in my opening eyes ; 
For only so such dreams should end. 
Or wake in Paradise. 



TH> LOTSR OW MCStC TD H(8 PIAlfO-rORTB. 

{Frcm Bamett'e '* Lyrical lUuitratione nf the Modern 

Poeter) 

friend, whom glad or grave we seek. 
Heaven-holding shrine ! 

1 ope thee, touch thee, hear thee speak, 

And peace is mine. 
No fairy casket, full of bliss. 

Out-values thee ; 
Love only, waken'd with a kiss. 

More sweet may be. 

To thee, when our full hearts o'erfiow 

In griefs or Joys, 
Unspeakable emotions owe 

A fitting voice : 
Bfirth flies to thee, and Love's unrest. 

And Memory dear. 
And Borrow, with his tighten'd breast, 

ComflB for » tear. 



Oh, since no Joy of human mould 

Thus waits us still. 
Thrice bless'd be thine, thou gentle fuld 

Of peace at will. 
No change, no sullenness, no cheat, 

In thee wo find ; 
Thy saddest voice is ever sweet,— 

Thine answer, kind. 



XLVI.— WHY SWEET MUSIC PRODUCES 

SADNESS. 

Sweet music, that is to say, "sweet" in the 
sense in which it is evidently used in the 
following passage, — something not of a mirth- 
ful character, but yet not of a melancholy one, 
— does not always produce sadness ; but it does 
often, even when the words, if it be vocal 
music, are cheerful. We do not presume to 
take for granted, that the reason we are about 
to differ Mrith, or perhaps rather to extend, is 
Shakspeare's own, or that he would have 
stopped thus short, if speaking in his own 
person ; though he has given it the air of an 
abstract remark ; — but Lorenzo, in ** The Mer- 
chant of Venice,*' says, that it is because our 
** spirits are attentive." 

'* I'm never merry when I hear sweet music," 

says pretty Jessica. 

" The reason is, your spirits are attentive,** 

says her lover ; 

** For do but note a wild and wanton herd. 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts. 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet sound. 
Or any air of music touch their ears. 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand. 
Their savage eyes tum'd to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of musia" 

How beautiful I But with the leave of this 
young and most elegant logician, his reason is, 
at least, not sufficient ; for how does it account 
for our being moved, even to tears, by music 
which is not otherwise melancholy 1 All 
attention, it is true, implies a certain degree 
of earnestness, and all earnestness has a mix- 
ture of seriousness ; yet seriousness is not the 
prevailing character of attention in all instances, 
for we are attentive to fine music, whatever its 
character ; and sometimes it makes us cheer- 
ful, and even mirthful. The giddier portions 
of liossini^s music do not make us sad ; 
Figaro does not make us sad ; nor is sadness 
the general consequence of hearing dances, or 
even marches. 

And yet, again, on the other hand, in the 
midst of any of this music, even of the most 
light and joyous, our eyes shall sometimes fill 
with tears. How is this f 

The reason surely is, that we have an in- 
stinctive sense of the fugitive and perishing 
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nature of all sweet things, — of beauty, of youth, 
of life, — of all those fair shows of the world, of 
which music seems to be the voice, and of 
whose transitory nature it reminds us most 
when it is most beautiful, because it is then 
that we most regret our mortality. 

We do not, it is true, tay this to ourselves. 
We are not conscious of the reason ; that is 
to say, we do not feel it with knottingness ; but 
wo do feel it, for the tears ai*e moved. And 
how many exquisite criticisms of tears and 
laughter do not whole audiences make at plays, 
though not one man in fifty shall be able to 
put down his reasons for it on paper f 



XLVII.—DANCING AND DANCERS. 

While Tory genius boasts of its poetic 
Wilson, and ornithology of another, and the 
fine arts of Wilson « the English Claude," the 
minor graces insist upon having their Wilson 
too in the person of the eminent Mr. Thomas 
Wilson, author of several dramatic pieces, and 
inductor of ladies and gentlemen into the 
shapely and salutary art of dancing. 

This old, though doubtless at the same time 
ever-young acquaintance of ours, who has done 
us the honour for several years past of making 
us acquainted with his movements, and inviting 
us to his balls, which it has not been our good 
fortune to be able to attend, always sends us, 
with his invitations, a placai'd of equal wit and 
dimensions, in which he takes patriotic occa- 
sion to set forth the virtues of his art. He 
does not affect to despise its ordinary profits, 
income- wards. Tliat would be a want of can- 
dour, unbefitting the entireuess of his wisdom. 
On the contrary, dancing being a liberal art, 
he is studious to inculcate an equally liberal 
acknowledgment on the part of those who are 
indebted to it. But being a man of a reflective 
turn of leg, and great animal spirits, he omits 
no opportunity of showing how good his art 
is for the happiness as well as the graces of 
his countrymen — how it renders them light of 
spirit as well as body, shakes melancholy out 
of their livers, and will not at all suffer tliem 
to be gouty. Nay, he says it is their own faults 
if they grow old. 

We liardly dare to introduce, abruptly, the 
remarks on this head which form the com- 
mencement of his present year's Exposi, But 
the energy of Mr. Wilson's philanthropy forces 
its way through his elegances ; the good to be 
done is a greater thing in his mind, even than 
the graces witli which he invests it ; and in 
answer to his question, "Why don't everybody 
dance t" he says in a passion of sincerity which 
sweeps objection away with it, — '^ Because the 
English prefer the pleasures of the table and 
sedeutary amusements, with their gout, apo- 
plexy, shortness of breath, spindle-shanks, and 



rum-puncheon bellies," (pardon us, O BacchuB 
of Anacreon I) ^ to the more wholesome and 
healthy recreation of dancing. If you ask 
a person of fifty (says he) to take a diuice^ the 
usual reply is, * My dancing days are gone by ; 
it's not tit amusement for people of my time 
of life,' and such like idle cant : for idle cant it 
really is, as these pretences are either made 
as excuses for idleness, or to comply with the 
usual fastidious customs of the day. They 
manage things better in France, as Yorick 
says ; for it would be quite as difficult, amongst 
tliat polite and social people, to find a person 
of fifty who did not dance, as it is in gloomy, 
cold, calculating Old England, to find one who 
has good sense enough to laugh at these fas- 
tidious notions, with a sufficient stock of social 
animal spirits to share in this polite and ex- 
hilarating amusement. Moreover, if we wanted 
a sanction to continue to dance as long as we 
are able, I could here give a list (had I room) 
of a hundred eminent persons who did not 
consider it a disgrace to dance, even at a very 
advanced age ; amongst the number, Socrates, 
one of the wisest men and greatest philosophers 
that ever lived, used to dance for his exercise 
and amusement when he was upwards of 
seventy. Read this, ye gourmands and card- 
players of fifty ; and if you are wise, an would 
leave the gout and a thousand other ills 
beside you, come and sport a toe with me, at 18, 
Kirby-street Ilatton-garden : 

For yoall meet many there, who to doctors n«*er go. 
Who enjoy health and q)irit, from qmrting a toe ; 
Who neither want powder, pill, mixture, nor lotioa. 
But a partner and fiddle to set them in motion." 

Truly, we fear that the tip-end of Mr. 
Wilson's indignant bow strikes hard upon 
many a venerable gout ; and that these dan- 
cing philosophers of Kirby-street have the 
advantage of a great many otherwise sage 
people who take pills instead of exercise, and 
think to substitute powders and lotions for 
those more ancient usages, yclept the laws of 
the universe. Such, as Mr. Wilson tells us, 
was the philosophy of Socrates. There can 
be no doubt of it ; it was the philosophy of all 
his countrymen, the Greeks, with whom dan- 
cing formed a part of their very worship, and 
who had figures accordingly, fit to go to church 
and thank Heaven with. Bacchus himself, 
with them, was a dancer, and a slender-waisted 
young gentleman. Such was also the philo- 
sophy of Mr. Wilson's brother poet, Soame 
Jeuyns, a lively old gentleman of the last 
century, who wrote a poem on the **Art of 
Dancing," from which lilr. Wilson should give 
us some extracts in his next placard ; (we 
wish we had it by us ;) and what is curious, 
and shows how accustomed these saltatory 
sages are to consider the interests of the 
whole human being, spiritual as well as bodily, 
Mr. Jenyns had a poetical precursor on that 
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wan no l*wi s p^reonage thnn a 

n tW lime of Elizabeth,— Sir John 
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Mticc; for they aay he died prematurely of 
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Sir Clmstopher bt'iineiithcd his nam 
Batton-ffardrn ; so that Mr. WiUon res d 
ia a fit Duighbourliout), and doubtless ) on 
vilttaiM i4 isialiers and maids of bono n 
niCs, "•porting (heir toes" through hie dr un 

Off aitkt's rindication of the juvenility of 
4aor*n at Gfly, reinlud* us of a pleasant real- 
E*>tiai( wo rx]H*rieiiced the other day of a 
•!>(• Joka — nay, of a great improvement on it, 
-^ Bomancc of Real Liiel In oneof Caiman's 
fitfee*. an olil man hearing another called old, 
and aiulcntoniting he was onlyforty, exctoims 
' TurlT F (|iLi(« a 1>oy 1" We beard this opinion 
pnimoaacci upon a man of nity by an old grn- 
llrMaD, who, we suppose, must be eighty, or 
nda. It waM in an omnibus, in which 
reluming from a City dinner, jovial 
Lhli«s, his rosy gills gracing his white 



locks ; an Anocreon in broad-cloth. Some 
friend of his was idling him of the deatli of an 
acquaintance, and in answer to bis question 
respecting the cause of it, said he did not 
know, but that the deceased was " sixty years 
of age." The remark seemed hardly to be on 
indiscretion in the eara of the venerable old 
boy, ho considered it ho very inapplicable. 
" Sixty I" cried he, with a lisp tliat was really 
robust ; ** well, thal'a nothing, you know, com- 
pared with li/f. Why, he was quite a boy," 

Wilim. This must have been a dancer. 

iSrr. Or a rider. 

\V. Well, horseback is a kind of dandng. 

Stt. Or a walker. 

IT. Well, walking is dancing too ; thai is to 
say, good walking. Yon know, my dear sir, 
people are said to " walk a minuet." 

S-cr. Uut tbey saj dancers are not good 
walkers. 

ir. How I Dancem not good walkers ! t 
It is true, I must allow in conduur, that some 
professional duncera are apt to turn out their 
toes a little too much ; but Hut all, my dear 
sir — not the best : and, as to dancers in gene- 
ral, I will afhrm, iiifo jierieulo, as tlie pIiiloKo- 
pher says, lliey walk exquiutcly — A merrrUU. 
Come and see my dancers walking into the 
ball-room, or mj now dance of th« " Kival 
Beauties;" "thirty young ladies," sir, all 
moving to the sweet and jieoceM battle at 
once. See how thfii walk, my dear air. Yon 
would never forget it. 

Strr. I sball never forget it, as it is, Mr. 
Wilson. I sec it, in imagination, pointed 
in the beautiful red leltetv of yonr placard, 
and do not wonder thiti you ore a man in re- 
quest for Richmond parties, and records of it 

Here Mr. Wilson liiiialies the dialogue with 
a, bow to which it would lie bad taste and an 
auti-climax to reply. There is a final and tri- 
umphant silence of eloquence, to which nothing 
can be sud. 

To am to the mailer of age. There can 
b n doubt that dancers of fifty are a very 
d ff n sort of quinijimgenarians from sitters 
f fif and that lueu uf the same age often 
■scmbi aeh oilier in no other respect. "The 
sain not the same." i^ome people may 

b said to have begun life over again, at 
a time when the dissipated ond the sullen are 
preparing to give it up. It is not necessary 
to mention such cosch tn those of Old Purr. 
Klarmontcl — a man of letters, of taste and 
fancy, and therefore, ii is to be presumed, of 
no very coarse organisation — married at fifty- 
six, and, after living happily with a faniily 
bom to him, died at the age of soventy-seven. 
Bnl, though a man of letters, and living at a 
period when there was great lioense of man- 
ners, to which hixown hadfomied no very rigid 
exception — he liad led, upon the wholis a 
Dalural life, aud was tcuipcntte. Dcsides, 
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Nature is very indulgent to those who do not 
violently contradict her with artificial habits, 
excesses of the table, or sullen thoughts. 
She hates alike the extremes, not of cheer- 
fulness, but of Comus and of Melancholy. 
A venerable peer of Norfolk, now living, 
married and had an heir bom to his estate 
at a venerable age, which nobody thought 
of treating with jests of a certain kind ; for 
he also had been a denizen of the natural 
world, and was as young, with good sense 
and exercise, as people of half his age — far 
younger than many. We remember the face 
of envying respect and astonishment with 
wliich the news was received by "a per- 
son of wit and honour about town" (now 
deceased,) in whose company we happened to 
be at the moment, and who might have been 
his son three or four times over. 

Query— at what age must a person take to 
venerable manners, and consent to look old if 
he does not feel so ? Mr. Wilson will say, 
"When he is forced to leave off dancing." And 
there is a definite notion in that. If any one, 
therefore, wishes to have precise ideas on this 
point, and behave himself as becomes his real, 
not his chronological time of life, we really 
think he cannot do better than study in Kirby- 
street, or at Willis's, and learn to know at 
what age it becomes him to be reverend, or 
how long he may «ontinue laughing at those 
who remonstrate with him because they hobble. 
Linnaeus, in his Travels, gives an account — ludi- 
crous in the eyes of us spectators of the staid 
and misgiving manners of people at the same 
time of life — of two Laplanders who accom- 
panied him on some occasion — we forget what, 
butf who carried bundles for him, and had 
otherwise reason for being tired, the way 
being long. One of them was fifty, the other 
considerably older; yet what did these old 
boys at the close of their journey, but, instead 
of sitting down and resting themselves, begin 
laughing and running about after one anothery 
like a couple of antediluvian children, as if 
they had just risen ! They wanted nothing 
but pinafores, and a mother remonstrating 
with them for not coming and having their 
hairs combed. 

Most people are astonished, perhaps, as they 
advance beyond the period of youth and middle 
life, at not finding themselves still older ; and 
if they took wise advantage of this astonish- 
ment, they would all live to a much greater 
age. It is equally by not daring to be too 
young, nor consenting to be too old, that men 
keep themselves in order with Nature, and 
in heart with her. We kill ourselves before 
our time, with artificial irregularities and 
melancholy resentments. We hasten age 
with late hours, and the table, and want of 
exercise ; and hate it, and make it worse 
when it comes, with bad temper and inactive 
regrets. 



A boy of ten thinks he shall be in the prime 
of life when he is twenty, and (as lives go) he 
is so ; though, when he comes to be twenty, 
he shoves off his notion of the prime to thirty, 
then to thirty-five, then to forty ; and when, at 
length, he is forced to own himself no longer 
young, he is at once astonished to think he hee 
been young so long, and angry to find himgelf 
no younger. This would be hardly fair irooii 
the indulgence of Nature, if Nature supplied 
us with education as well as existence, and 
the world itself did not manifestly take time 
to come to years of discretion. In the early 
ages of the world, the inability to lead artifi- 
cial lives was the great cause of longevity ; ae 
in future ones, it is to be hoped, the apprecia- 
tion of the natural life will bring men roond 
to it. It would have put the pastoral, patriar- 
chal people sadly out, to keep late hours at 
night, and to sit after dinner " pushing about" 
the milk! 

Nature, in the mean time, acts with her 
usual good-natured instinct, and makes the 
best of a bad business ; rather, let us say, pro- 
duces it in order to produce a better, and to 
enable us to improve upon her early world. 
She has even something good to say in behalf 
of the ill-health of modem times and the rich 
delicacy of its perceptions ; so that we mi^l 
be warranted in supposing that she is ever 
improving, even when she least appears to be 
so ; and that your pastoral longevity, though a 
good pattern in some respects for that which 
is to come, had but a poor milk-and-water 
measure of happiness, compared with the 
wine and the intellectual movement of us inter- 
mediate stragglers. At all events, the mea- 
sure, somehow or other, may be equal — and 
the dififirence only a variety of sameness. And 
there is as much comfort in that reflection, 
and a great difficulty solved in it. Only 
Nature, after all, still incites us to look for- 
ward ; and, whether it be for the sake of real 
or of apparent change, forward we must look, 
and look heartily, taking care to realise all 
the happiness we can, as we go. This seems 
the true mode of keeping all our fiekculties in 
action — all the inevitable thoughts given to 
man, of past, present, and future ; and with 
this grave reflection we conclude our present 
dance under Mr. Wilson's patronage, gravely 
as well as gaily recommending his very useful 
art, to all lovers of healtli, grace, and sod- 
ality. 

Why do not people ofiener get tip dancet at AoMf, 
and vUkout vaiting for the ceremony of rig%tor$ and 
the drawback of late hourt 7 It would be a great 
addition to the cheerfulness and health of 
families. 
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XLVIII.— TWELFTH NIGHT. 

A STRKBT PORTRAIT. SHAKSPKARK'S PLAY. RKCOLLKCT(0N8 
or A TWKLPTH NIOBT. 

Christmas goes out in fine style, — with 
Twelfth Night. It is a finish worthy of the 
time. Christmas Day was the morning of the 
season ; New Year's Day the middle of it, or 
noon ; Twelfth Night is the night, brilliant 
with innumerable planets of Twelfth-cakes. 
The whole island keeps court ; nay, all Chris- 
tendom. All the world are kings and queens. 
Everybody is somebody else ; and learns at once 
to laugh at, and to tolerate, characters different 
from his own, by enacting them. Cakes, 
characters, forfeits, lights, theatres, merry 
rooms, little holiday-faces, and, last not least, 
the painted sugar on the cakes, so bad to eat 
but so fine to look at, useful because it is per- 
fectly useless except for a sight and a moral, — 
all conspire to throw a giddy splendour over 
the last night of the season, and to send it to 
bed in pomp and colours, like a Prince. 

And not the least good thing in Twelfth Night 
is, that we see it coming for days beforehand, 
in the cakes that garnish the shops. We are 
among those who do not ''like a surprise," 
except in dramas (and not too much of it even 
there, nor unprepared with expectation). We 
like to know of the good things intended for 
ns. It adds the pleasure of hope to that of 
possession. Thus we eat our Twelfth-cake 
many times in imagination, before it comes. 
Every pastry-cook's shop we pass, flashes it 
upon us. 

Coming Tteel/lh-cakti cast their shadows hefore ; 

if shadows they can be called, which shade 
have none; so full of colour are they, as if 
Titian had invented them. Even the little 
ragged boys, who stand at those shops by the 
hour, admiring the heaven within, and are des- 
tined to have none of it, get, perhaps, from 
imagination alone, a stronger taste of the beati- 
tude, than many a richlyrfed palate, which is at 
the mercy of some particular missing relish, 
— some touch of spice or citron, or a " leetle 
more " egg. 

We believe we have told a story of one of 
those urchins before, but it will bear repetition, 
especially as a strong relish of it has come upon 
us, and we are tempted to relate it at greater 
length. There is nothing very wonderful or 
epigrammatic in it, but it has to do with the 
beatific visions of the pastry-shops. Our hero 
was one of those equivocal animal-spirits of 
the streets, who come whistling along, you 
know not whether thief or errand-boy, some- 
times with bundle and sometimes not, in 
corduroys, a jacket, and a cap or bit of hat, 
with hair sticking through a hole in it. His 
vix'acity gets him into scrapes in the street, 
and he is not ultra-studious of civility in his 
answers. If the man he runs against is not 



very big, he gives him abuse for abuse at once ; 
if otherwise, he gets at a convenient distance, 
and then halloos out, " Eh, stupid !" or " Can't 
you see before you?" or •'Gi, and get your 
face washed." This last is a favourite saying 
of his, out of an instinct referable to his own 
visage. He sings " Hokee-pokee " and a** Shiny 
Night," varied occasionally with an uproarious 
" Rise, gentle Moon," or ** Coming through the 
Rye." On winter evenings, you may hear him 
indulging himself, as he goes along, in a singular 
undulation of howl ; — a sort of gargle, — as if a 
wolf were practising the rudiments of a shake. 
This he delights to do more particularly in a 
crowded thoroughfare, as though determined 
that his noise should triumph over every other, 
and show how jolly he is, and how independent 
of the ties to good behaviour. If the street is a 
quiet one,andhe has a stick in his hand (perhaps 
a hoop-stick), he accompanies the howl with a 
run upon the gamut of the iron rails. He is 
the nightingale of mud and cold. If he gets 
on in life, he will be a pot-boy. At present, 
as we said before, we hardly know what he is ; 
but his mother thinks herself lucky if he is not 
transported. 

Well ; one of these elves of the pav^ — per- 
plexers of Lord Mayors, and irritators of the 
police — was standing one evening before a 
pastry-cook's shop- window, flattening his nose 
against tlie glass, and watching the movements 
of a school-boy who was in the happy agony of 
selecting the best bun. He had stood there 
ten minutes before the boy came in, and had 
made himself acquainted with all the eatables 
lying before him, and wondered at the slowness, 
and apparent indifference, of jaws masticating 
tarts. His interest, great before, is now* in- 
tense. He follows the new-comer's eye and 
hand, hither and thither. His own arm feels 
like the other's arm. He shifts the expression 
of his mouth and the shrug of his body, at 
every perilous approximation which the chooser 
makes to a second-rate bun. He is like a 
bowler following the nice inflections of the bias ; 
for he wishes him nothing but success ; the 
occasion is too great for envy ; he feels all 
the generous sympathy of a knight of old, 
when he saw another within an ace of winning 
some glorious prize, and his arm doubtful of 
the blow. 

At length the awful decision is made, and the 
bun laid hands on. 

** Yah ! you fool," exclaims the watcher, 
bursting with all the despair and indigna- 
tion of knowing boyhood, •'you have left the 
biggeftf*' 

Twelfth-cake and its king and queen are in 
honour of the crowned heads who are said to 
have brought presents to Jesus in his cradle 
— a piece of royal service not necessary to be 
believed in by good Christians, though very 
proper to be maintained among the gratuitous 
decorations with which good and poetical 
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hearts willingly garnish their failh. "The 

Magi, or Wise Men, are vulgarly called (»ayi 

a note in ' Brand's Popular Antiqoities,' 

qnarto edition by EHlis, p. 19) the three kings 

of CoUen (Cologne). The first, named Melchior, 

an aged man with a long beard, offered gold ; 

the second, Jasper, a beardless youth, offered 

frankincen^o ; the third, Balthaser, a black or 

Moor, with a large spreading beard, offered 

myrrh." This picture is full of colour, and 

! lias often been painted. The word Epiphany 

i {ETi^oniB, mperafiparilio, an appearance from 

above), alludes to the star which is described 

in the Bible as guiding the Wise Men. In 

Italy, the word has been cormpted into Beffania, 

or BefTana, (as in England it used to be called, 

Piffany) ; and BeSana, in some parts of that 

country, has come to mean an old fairy, or 

Mother Bunch, whose figure ia carried about 

the streets, and who rewards or punishes 

children at night by putting sweetmeats, or 

les and dirt, into a stocking hung up for 

I the purpose near the bed's head. The word 

I Bfffa, taken from this, familiarly means a trick 

r mockery put upon any one: — to such base 

I uses may come the most splendid terms I 

Twelfth Day, like the other old festivals of (he 

church of old, has had a link of connexion 

! found for it with Pagan customs, and has been 

I traced to the Saturnalia of the ancients, when 

people drew tots for imaginary kingdoms. Its 

observation is still kept up, with more or less 

' ceremony, all over Christendom. Id Paris, 

they enjoy it with their usual vivacity. The 

king there is chosen, not by drawing a paper 

a with us, but by the lot of a bean which falls 

o him, and which is put Into the cake ; and 

' grwt ceremonyis observed when the kiugor the 

I queen "drink ;" which once gave rise toa jest, 

I that occasioned the damnation of a play of 

; Voltaire's. The play was performed at this 

season, and a queen in it having to die by 

I poison, a wag exclaimed with Twelfth Night 

I solemnity, when her Majesty was about to 

take it, "The queen drinks." The joke was 

infectious ; and the play died, as well as the 

' poor queen. 

Many a pleasant Twelfth Night have we 
! passed in our time ; and such future Twelfth 
I Nights as may remain to us shall be pleasant, 
I God and good-will permitting : for even if 
j care should be round about them, we have no 
notion of missing these mountain-tops of rest 
and brightness, on which people may refresh 
themselves during the stormiest parts of life's 
I voyage. Most assuredly will we look forward 
to them, and stop there when we arrive, as 
I though we had not to begin buffeting again 
the next day. NojoyorconsoUtion that heaven 
or earth affords us will we ungratefully pass by ; 
but prove, by our acceptance and relish of it, 
that it is what it ia said to he, and that we de- 
serve to have it. " The child ia father to the 
man f and* very foolish-grown boy he is, and 



unworthy of his nre, if he b not maJi enoiif^ 
to know when to be like him. What I shul 
he go and sulk in a comer, because life ia not 
just what he would have it 1 Or shall he dis- 
cover that his dignity will not bear theshaldnfc 
of holiday merriment, being too fragile and 
likely to tumble to pieces t Or lastly, shall he 
take himself for too good and perfect a penon 
to come within the chance of contamination 
from a little ultra life and Wassail-howl, and 
render it necessary to have the famon* 
question thrown at his stately and stupid 
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This passoge is in " Twelfth Night," the lut 
play (be it never forgotten)* which Shakspeara 
is nnderetood to have written, and which showt 
how in bis beautiful and universal mind the 
belief in love, friendship and joy, and all good 
things, survived his knowledge of all evil, — 
affording us an everlasting argument against the 
conclusions of minor men of the world, and 
enabling the meanest of us to dare to avow the 
same faith. 

Here is another lecture to false and un- 
seasonable notions of gravity, in the same 
play,— 






It tbOH Hi Idnd of fIXilt, tB 



"Ob (By> tlw Lad J OllTte), Taq an ileli of mil*m. 
MulTolio, ud taita with i, diateinpffed Bppatlte. Ta t* 
Kmmat, gDlltlm.udof fr«diip»itloii.l«latak«tbiiH 
tblDgi for bLrd.bolta. Out jou dcancwuum-buUML* 

This is the play in which are those beaotifol 
passages about music, love, friendship, &c, 
which have as mnch of the morning of life 
in them as any that the great poet ever 
wrote, and are painted with as rosy and wet m 
pencil : — 
" If miuUi ba the food ot lore,- Ac. 

Laiit-Oiiiu}liU Hi ricli wbm canapM vllb bowot.' 



" I hale ingnlltuds man In i mu," 
Bays the refined and exquisite Viola, 
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And again, 

" iDDslura tban'a no blemlib. but tbe mind 
[that is to say, the faults of the mind ;] 

Tlieplayof "Twelfth Night," withpropergood 
taste, IS generally performed, at the theatre^ 
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<™ Twelfth Night. There is little or nothing 
belonging tu the occasion in it, except a set 
of merry-makers who carouse all niglit, and 
iiag songs enough to " draw three souls out of 
one n-eitvcr." it is evident that Shakepeare 
was at a loss for a title to bis play, for lie has 
called it, " Twelfth Night, or Wkctt You Will :" 
but the nocturnal revels reminded him of the 
anniversary which, being the player and hu- 
mourist that he wa8,and accustomed, doubtless, 
to many a good sitting-up, appears to liave 
stood forth promiuently among bis recollections 
of the year. So that it is probable be kept up 
his Twelfth Night to the loBt :— assuredly he 
kept np bis merry and romantic character, 
his Sir Tobies and his Violas. And, keeping 
up his stage faith k mH, he must needs have 
kept up his home faith. He could not have 
done it otherwise. He would invite his Stratford 
friends to "king and queen," and, however he 
might have looked in face, would still have felt 
yonng in heart towards the budding dangbters 
of his visitors, the possible Violas perhaps of 
eome love-story of their own, and not more 
innocent in "the last recesses of the mind" 
than himself- 

We spent a Twelfth Night once, which, by 
common consent of the parties concerned, was 
afterwards known by the name of lie Twelfth 
Night. It was doubted among us, not merely 
whether ourselves, but whether anybody else, 
ever had such a Twelfth Night ;— 



Hat Rich untiring foroa. u i 
Wfaloli gatt lo btd htttma.' 



11 iDfuti; 



The evening began with such tea as is worth 
mention, for we never knew anybody make it 
like the maker. Dr. Johnson would have 
given it his placidest growl of approbation. 
Then, with piano-forte, violin, and violoncello, 
came Handel, Corelli, and Mozart. Then 
followed the drawing for king and queen, in 
order that the "small infantry" might have 
their doe aliare of the night, without sitting 
np too too-Ute (for a reasonable " too-late" is 
to be allowed once and away). Then games, 
of all the received kinds, forgetting no branch 
of Christmas customs. And very good extem- 
pore blank verse was spoken by some of the 
court (for our characters imitated a court), 
not unworthy of the wit and dignity of Tom 
Thnmb. Then came snpper, and all characters 
were soon forgotten but the feasters' own ; 
good and lively souls, luid festive all, both 
male and female, — with a constellation of the 
brightest eyes that we had over seen met 
together. This fact was so striking, that a 
burst of delighted assent broke forth, when 
Moore's charming verses were struck up, — 
'■ To lidia* tjit ■ ronnd. boT». 



The bright eyes, the beauty, the good humour, 
the wine, the wit, the poetry (for we hat' 
celebrated wits and poets among ue, as well ai 
charming women), fused all hearts together ii 
one unceasing round of fancy and lauglitei 
till breakfat, — to which we adjourned in i 
room full of books, the authors of which might 
almost have been waked up and embodied, to 
come among us. Here, with the bright (, 
literally as bright as ever at six o'clock in the 
morning {we all remarked it), we merged one 
glorious day into another, aa a good omen (for 
it was also fine weather, though in January) ; 
and as luck and our good faith would have it, 
the door was no sooner opened to let forth the 
ever-joyons visitors, than the trumpets of a 
regiment quartered in the neighbourhood 
struck up into the morning air, seeming to 
blow forth triumphant approbation, and as if 
they sounded purely to do us honour, and to 
say, " You are as early and untired as we." 

We do not recommend such nights to be 
" resolved on," much less to be made a system 
of regular occurrence. They should flow out 
of the impulse, as this did ; for there was no 
intention of sitting up so late. But so genuine 
was that night, and so true a recollection of 
pleasure did it leave upon the minds of all 
who shared it, that it has helped to stamp a 
seal of selectness upon the house in which it 
was passed, and which, for the encouragement 
of good-fellowship and of humble aspiration 
towards tra-ptantiiy, we ore here incited t 
point out ; for by the same token the write 
of these papers planted some plane-trees with- 
in the rails by the garden-gate (selecting the 
plane in hononr of the Genius of Domesticity, 
to which it was sacred among the Greeks) ; 
and anybody who does not disdain to look at 
a modest tenement for the sake of the happy 
hours that have been spent in it, may know i' 
by those trees, as he passes along the row o 
houses called York Buildings, in the Net 
Road, Blarylebone. A man may piqne himself 
without vanity upon having planted a tree ; 
and, humble as our performance has been 
that way, we confess we are glad of it, and 
have often looked at the result with pleasure. 
The reader would smile, periiaps sigh (but a 
pleasure would or should be at the bottom of 
his sigh), if be knew what consolation we . 
experienced in some very trying seasi 
merely from seeing those trees growing up, 
and affording shade and shelter to passengers, 
as well as a bit of Icafinesa to the possessor 
of the house. Eivri/oiietliwldplantatTefieliocan*. 
It is one of the cheapesl, as well aa easiest, 
of all tasks : and if a man cannot reckon 
upon enjoying the shade much himself (which 
is the reason why trees are not planted every- 
where), it is surely worth while to bequeath 
so pleasant and useful a memorial of himself 
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to others. They are green footsteps of our 
existence, which show that we have not lived 
in vain. 

" Dig a well, plant a tree, write a book, 
and go to heaven,*' says the Arabian proverb. 
We cannot exactly dig a welL The parish 
authorities would not employ us. Besides, 
wells are not so much wanted in England as 
in Arabia, nor books either ; otherwise we 
should be two-thirds on our road to heaven 
already. But trees are wanted, and ought to 
be wished for, almost everywhere ; especially 
amidst the hard brick and mortar of towns ; so 
that we may claim at least one-third of the 
way, having planted more than one tree in our 
time ; and if our books cannot wing our flight 
much higher (for they never pretended to be 
anything g^reater than birds singing among 
the trees), we have other merits, thank Heaven, 
than our own to go upon ; and shall endeavour 
to piece out our frail and most imperfect 
ladder, with all the good things we can love 
and admire in God's creation. 



XLIX.— RULES IN MAKING PRESENTS. 

If the present is to be very exquisite indeed, 
and no mortification will be mixed up with 
the receipt of it, out of pure inability to make 
an equal one, or from any other cause, the rule 
has often been laid down. It should be some- 
thing useful, beautiful, costly, and rare. It is 
generally an elegance, however, to omit the 
costliness. The rarity is the great point, because 
riches themselves cannot always command it, 
and the peculiarity of the compliment is the 
greater. Rare present to rare person. 

If you are rich, it is a good rule in general 
to make a rich present ; that is to say, one 
equal, or at least not dishonourable, to your 
means: otherwise you set your riches above 
your friendship and generosity ; which is a 
mean mistake. 

Among equals, it is a good rule not to 
exceed the equality of resources ; otherwise 
there is a chance of giving greater morti- 
fication than pleasure, unless to a mean mind ; 
and it does not become a generous one to 
care for having advantages over a mind like 
that. 

But a rich man may make a present far 
richer than can be made him in return, pro- 
vided the receiver be as generous and under- 
standing as he, and knows that there will be 
no mistake on either side. In this case, an 
opportunity of giving himself great delight 
is afforded to the rich man ; and he can 
only have, or bestow it, under those circum- 
stances. 

On the other hand, a poor man, if he is 
generous, and understood to be so, may make 
the very poorest of presents, and give it an 



exquisite value ; for his heart and his under- 
standing will accompany it ; and the very . 
daring to send his straw, will show that he 
has a spirit above his means, and such as 
could bestow and enrich the costliest present. 
But the certainty of his being thus generooSy 
and having this spirit, must be very great. It 
would be the miserablest and most deeiMcable 
of all mistakes, and in all probability the most 
self-betraying too, to send a poor present und^ 
a shabby pretence. 

With no sort of presents must there be 
pretence. People must not say (and say 
falsely) that they could get no other, or thiU 
they could afford no better; nor must they 
affect to think better of the present than it is 
worth ; nor, above all, keep asking about it 
after it is given, — how you like it, whether yon 
find it useful, &c. 

It is often better to give no present at all 
than one beneath your means ; — always, 
should there be a misgiving on the side of the 
bestower. 

One present in the course of a life is gene- 
rosity from some : from others it is but a 
, sacrifice made to avoid giving more. 

To receive a present handsomely and io a 
right spirit, even when you have none to give 
in return, is to give one in return. 

We must not send presents to strangers 
(except of a very common and trifling nature^ 
and not without some sort of warrant even then) 
unless we are sure of our own right and good 
motives in sending it, and of the right and 
inclination, too, which they would have to 
permit themselves to receive it ; otherwise we 
pay both parties a very ill compliment, and 
such as no modest and honourable spirit on 
either side would venture upon. There might, 
it is true, be a state of society in which soch 
ventures would not be quite so hardy ; and it 
is possible, meanwhile, that a very young and 
enthusiastic nature, in its ignorance of the 
perplexities that at present beset the world, 
might here and there hazard it ; but probably 
a good deal of self-love would be mixed up 
with the proceeding. The only possible ex- 
ception would be in the case of a great and 
rare genius, which had a right to make laws to 
itself, and to suppose that its notice was ac- 
quaintanceship sufficient. 



L.— ROMANCE OF COMMONPLACE. 

Every sentiment, or want of sentiment, 
pushed to excess, bears, from that excess, a 
character of romance ; even dulness may be 
romantic. We remember our late dear finoid 
Charles Lamb, many years ago, giving us, with 
his exquisite tact, an account of a deceased 
acquaintance of his who carried ''common- 
place" itself to a pitch of the ** romantic," and 
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• ■ooM way-hr jon for hatf-anliour with 

•yothia hkvin^cut hia fiiiger,orin[8lai<l 

itttofa. .Thii gentleman did Dot druw 

■Muetkings out of nothing, lilcp the 

k af Otf Larria or the Itape of the Lock, or 

ixpatialors npon a Cougli or n 

vc. lie got liold of nothing, and 

t of U, villi n iiODgemnlity of ein]>liiicaa, 

r uotliin^ wlititevn, Uut il wub kr timt 

r tile nolhioj;, and ynu that listened to 

; Mtd thus lit> ^1 a Mntie of liims^lf «ome- 

If f«u rxn ugainsl him in the street, it 

kB vTCDt in lii» life, bnd enabled him to 

d IwwaUiing, and moiling, snd saying how 

h it did iH* ognif}', for the next intense 

mlr*. Ucuncemet HladyiOn acquainl- 

F of hia, who wof going to have a loolh 

■c, niadam, and so yen ate going lo 
» tooth drawn ) 

I Ihr Mr. Vmliaantia, 1 iiresum^ ! 

iT we ! 1 fefcr yoil hove suffered u good 



I Kot * liltle, indeed. 

I Owl Vhem mo ' I am very sorry lo hear it, 
How long, pray, tnny you have 
il ih» looiliach t 
d think A week. 

. •» me ! A week ! That ia a long 

■ t AAd by night as well as by day, I 

I faordly bod any sleep these two 

. * J That is very sad. God bless mo ! 
p for thefie (wo nights ! Wontofsieep 
p« ^irj aul thing, — highly diatreasing. 1 
~ 'A mm do without my regular sleep. No, 
' OB can. It is highly undermining 
toth« conMitaliou. Produces such fatigue — 
wh 'n'rl'"'*' — — >■ weariness. /An/ A'm .' 
'gawnBj «^ •• tort tiftgnpalkii arul .jinitfmaids 
fnmm, a* if lit om faei rerr fcuBnrf vp.J 1 see 
pOM miv suBeriug now, madam I 
It will W KWn over nuw, 
Wm^ YoD ori! very bold, tnadom, — very 
rMoJu]i>; bat that is extremely tcosiblo. //'m.' 
llBsrate ! And yon h»ve tried clove, 1 jire- 
mmr, umI all that t 

Why, 1 sra nnl young, and do not like lo 
port viih my te«tli. 

All — oil — A'oi ,' just BO — very nntural— oh — 
f$m — dcMr me I I'm .' A double tooth, I sup- 

rTlr Ullf moiU.J 

Ab— «f»id of llie cold air — yon are right 
•«t to a^ea your mouth, madam. Cold gels 
!«. Ah— i'lit— je«— jUBt BO, riVoA/inj, baiciiig, 



I LaJf fsnu toya Ufa Court, awl moW n ynture 
»ftiMi»p kirn goiid montiBg.) 

Oh ab — dear me ! ay, this is the pbce — bo 
it i»—X wish you a luippy release, madam— I 



bope the process will be easy — i'w,' ha-»-ah 1 
(Tiikafamedi Utteeeii aiort o/hreatX mil a jroan. 
Lady (faei into ihf dnitafi,hat her toelX dram, and 
OH rrfuminif dovn the amrt U ailoniAfd to find 
fin ffrnlltmiiR KuiCin^ at tkt eomrr.lo eonyralulatc 

Well, madam flioiriiiy and ifiiil'm-) }, the tooth 
ia drawn. I presume J 

f Litij/ aequincn.J 

Deor me I oh I— //'m .'—very painful, I fear 
— a long while drawing 1 

Ladtj. 'Tie out, at last. fAMt. I wander 
nlien the man will have done with his 
absurdity.) 

A skilful dentist, Mr. Parkinson, madam 1 

(Ludii acijvitscrt.J 

I liave not been to a dentist myself these — 
let me Bee — ah, yes, it must be — now — these 
twenty years. 1 had one bad tooth, and caught 
a cold Bitting in the draught of a coach — very 
dangerous thing— and chiuBes are worse — very 
dangerous things, chusea — k'm — very. You 
are suffering still, 1 see, modtun I from the 
gki^t of the tooth, I presume! flavghitiyj—but, 
dear me ! I am keeping you in the draught of 
ihia couvt, and yon go the other way. Good 
morning, madam — Good morning — I wish you 
a very GOOD morning — Don't speak, I beg — 
GOOD morning. 

And 80, thus heaping emplia^s upon emphasis 
upou this very new valediction, and relaining 
a double smile amidst his good wishes, from 
hia very new joke ohout the ghost of a tooth, 
our Hero of Common-place takes bis leave. 



In our article upon the gossiping old gen- 
tleman who appeared to sympathise so eices- 
sively with the lady's toothach, we omitted to 
caution aome of our readers against suppoung 
that we were contradicting our usual sympa- 
thetic (heoHes, and langhing at any innocent 
exempUlicalion of them, however trivial. But 
though the gentleman was barmlesa, except 
in bis tediousness, and not an ill-natured man, 
and did far better Iban if he had sot himself 
lo waste on equal portion of time in th« 
manifestation of antipathy, yet syrnpathy was 
not the ground of hia proceeding : it was pure 
want of ideas, and a sensation, — the necessity of 
killing time. We should not object even to any 
innoceut mwie of doing that, where a human 
being lives under a necessity so unforlnnate, and 
has not the luck to beabedger or ditcher: but 
it is deurable not to let sympathy be mistaken 
for something different from what it is, espe- 
cially where it takes a shape that ia ridiculous. 

On the other hand, witli r*«ard to the com- 
mon-place of the matter, apart from an ahso- 
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lute extravagance of insipidity, far are we 
from wishing to treat common-places with 
derision, purely as such. They are the com- 
mon clay of which human intercourse is made, 
and therefore as respectable in our eyes as 
any other of the ordinary materials of our 
planet, however desirous we may be of warm- 
ing them into flowers. Nay, flowers they 
have, provided the clay be pure and kindly. 
The air of health and cheerfulness is over 
them. They are like the common grass, and 
the daisies and buttercups. Children have 
them ; and what children have, the most un- 
common grown people may envy, unless they 
have health and cheerfulness too. 

It is Sir Walter Scott, we believe, who has 
observed somewhere, that men of superior en- 
dowments, or other advantages, are accustomed 
to pay too little regard to the intercourse of their 
less gifted fellow-creatures, and to regret all 
the time that is passed in their company. He 
says they accustom themselves so much to the 
living upon sweets and spices, that they lose a 
proper relish for ordinary food, and grow con- 
temptuous of those who subsist upon it, to the 
injury of their own enjoyment. They keep 
their palate in a constant state of thirst imd 
irritation, rather than of healthy satisfaction. 
And we recollect Mr. Ilazlitt making a 
remark to a similar efibct, namely, that the 
being accustomed to the society of men of 
genius renders the conversation of others tire- 
some, as consisting of a parcel of things that 
have been heard a thousand times, and from 
which no stimulus is to be obtained, ^e 
lamented this, as an effect unbecoming a re- 
flecting man and a fellow-creature (for though 
irritable, and sometimes resentful, his heart 
was large and full of humanity) ; and the 
consequence was, that nobody paid greater 
attention than he to common conversation, 
or showed greater respect towards any endea- 
vours to interest him, however trite. Youths 
of his acquaintance are fond of calling to mind 
the footing of equality on which he treated 
them, even when children, gravely inter- 
changing remarks with them, as he sat side 
by side, like one grown person with another, 
and giving them now and then (though with- 
out the pomp) a Johnsonian "Sir." The 
serious earnestness of his "Indeed, m'um!" 
with lifted eyebrows, and protruded lips, while 
listening to the surprising things told him 
by good housewives about their shopping or 
their preserves, is now sounding in our ears ; 
and makes us long to see again the splenetic 
but kindly philosopher, who worried himself 
to death about the good of the nations. 

There is but one thing necessary to put any 
reflecting person at his ease with common-place 
people ; and that is, their own cheerfulness and 
good-humour. To be able to be displeased, in 
spite of this, is to be insensible to the best 
results of wisdom itself. When all the Miss 



Smiths meet all the Miss Joneses, and there 
is nothing but a world of smiles, and recogni> 
tions, and gay breath, and loud askings alter 
this person and that, and comparisons of bon- 
nets and cloaks, and "So glads !** and <*So 
sorrys !" and rosy cheeks, or more lovely good- 
natured lips, who that has any good humour of 
his own, or power to extract a pleasant thouglii 
from pleasant things, desires wit or genios 
in this full-blown exhibition of comfortaUe 
humanity! He might as well be sallen at 
not finding wit or genius in a cart full of 
flowers, going along the street, or in the sprii^ 
cry of ** Primroses.** 

A total want of ideas in a companion, or of 
the power to receive them, is indeed to be 
avoided by men who require intellectual ex- 
citement ; but it is a great mistake to suppoee 
that the most discerning men demand int^- 
lect above everything else in their most habi- 
tual associates, much less in general intet^ 
course. Happy would they be to see intellect 
more universally extended, but as a meana^ 
not as an end, — as a help to the knowledge 
of what is amiable, and not what is mereqr 
knowing. Clever men are sometimes said 
even to be jealous of clever companions^ 
especially female ones. Men of genios, it ia 
notorious, for a very different reason, and ovt 
of their own imagination of what is excellent, 
and their power to adorn what they loTe^ 
will be enamoured, in their youth, of women 
neither intelligent nor amiable, nor handaoma. 
They make them all three with their fancy ; 
and are sometimes too apt, in after-life, to 
resent what is nobody's fault but their own. 
However, their faults have their excuses, as 
well as those of other men ; only they who 
know most, should excuse most. Bat the 
reader may take our word for it, from the 
experience of long intercourse with such men, 
that what they value above every other con- 
sideration, in a companion, female or male, is 
amiableness ; that is to say, evenness of tem- 
per, and the willingness (general as well as 
particular) to please and be pleased, without 
egotism and without exaction. This is what 
we have ever felt to be the highest thing in 
themselves, and gave us a preference for them, 
infinite, above others of their own class of 
power. We know of nothing capable of 
standing by the side of it, or of supplying its 
place, but one ; and that is a deep interest in 
the welfare of mankind. The possession of 
this may sometimes render the very want of 
amiableness touching, because it seems to arise 
from the reverse of what is unamiable and 
selfish, and to be exasperated, not becanae 
itself is unhappy, but because others are so. It 
was this, far more than his intellectnal en- 
dowments (great as they were), which made 
us like Mr. Hazlitt. Many a contest has 
it saved us with him, many a sharp answer, 
and interval of alienation ; and often, periiaps^ 
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did he attribute to an apiireheosioD of bis 
I fennid&ble powers (for which, in our animal 
- spirits, we did not cure twopence) what was 
awing entirely' to our love of the sweet drop Bt 
the bottom of his heart. But only imagine a 
man, who ahanld feel this iuKrcst too, ajid be 
deeply amiable, and have great sufferings, 
bodllj and mental, and know his own errors, 
and waive the claims of his offu virtues, and 
BMnifest an unceasing considerateness for the 
comfort of those about him, in the very least 
•a well as greatest things, surviving, in tlie 
pure life of Lis heart, all mistake, all miscon- 
ception, all ezaB)>eration, and ever having a 
soft word in his extremity, not only for those 
who consoled, but for those who distressed 
bioi ; and imagine how we must have loved 
kim! It was Mr. Shelley. Ilis genius, tran- 
■cendant as it was, would not bavc bound us 
t« bim; his poetry.his tragedy, his philosophy, 
would not have bound us ; no, not even his 
generonty, had it been less amiable. It was 
hia unbounded heart, and his ever kind speech. 
Now observe, pray, dear reader, that what was 
meet delightful in such a man as this, is most 
delightful, in its degree, in all others ; and 
that people are lov^, not in proportion to 
their intellect, but in proportion to their love- 
ability. Intellectnal powers are the leaders 
of the world, bnt only for the purpose of 
guiding them into the promised land of peace 
and amiablenesB, or of showing them encou- 
raging pictures of it by the way. They are 
no more the things to live with, or repose 
with, apart IWm qualities of the heart and 
temper, than the means are, without the end ; 
or than a guide to a pleasant spot is the spot 
itself, with ila trees, health, and quiet. 

It has been truly taid, that knowledge is of 
the head, bnt wisdom is of the heart ; that is, 
yon may know a great many things, but turn 
them to no good account of life and inter- 
conT«e, without a certain harmony of nature 
oAen possessed by those whose knowledge is 
little.or nothing. Many a man is to be found, 
who knows what amiableness is, without being 
amiable ; and many an amiable man, who 
would bo put to the blush if you expected 
of him a knowing definition of amiableness. 
But there are a great many people held to 
be very knowing, and entertaining the opinion 
tbemielves, who, in fact, ara only led by that 
opinion to think they may dispense with being 
amiable, and who in so thinking confute their 
pretension to knowingnesa. The truth is, that 
knowledge is by no means so common a thing as 
people 8up|)ose it ; while luckily, on the other 
hand, wisdom is much less uncommon ; for it 
has been held a proof of one of the greatest 
instances of knowledge that ever existed, 
that it knew how little it did know I whereas 
everybody is wise in proportion as he is happy 
or patient ; that is to say, in proportion as he 
makes the best of good or bad fortune. 



We made u 



I of a 



inacc;urate expression 
) a correspondent the 
other day, which we take the liberty of thus 
publicly correcting. We spoke of man as a 
^ finite " creature. The term, strictly speaking, 
does not convey the meaning we intended. 
>nd, and finite might imply a being 
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and certain. Assuredly we wrot 
in no such spirit of presumptioi 
writings win testify, that we are of a religion 
which enjoys the moat unbounded hopes of 
man, both here and hereafter. By finite, we 
meant to imply a creature of limited powers 
and circumscribed pmait existence. Far were 
we from daring to lift up mortal finger against 
immortal futurity. Religion itself must first 
be pnt out of man's heart, and the very 
stars out of the sky, and no snch words 
be remembered as sentiment and ima^nation 
and memory, and hope too, ay, and reason, 
before we should presume to say what end 
ought to be put to these endleta aspirations of 
the soul. 

We are for making the most of the present 
world, as if there were no hereafter ; and the 
most of hereafter, as if there were no present 
world. We think that God, and Christianity, 
and utility, and imagination, and right reason, 
and whatsoever is complete and harmonious 
in the constitution of the human faculties, 
however opposed it may n 
do BOTH. We ore surprised, notwithstanding 
the allowance to be made for the great diver 
sity of Christian sects, how any. Christian, 
calling himself such by the least right of 
discipline, can undervalue the utmost human 
endeavours in behalf of this world, the u' 
cultivation of this one (among others) of the 
manifest and starry gardens of God ; but we ! 
are most of all surprised at it in those that 
adhere the most literally t 
prophecy, while they know how to confine 
the fugitive and conventional uses of the 
terras " this world," Ac^ &c, to their proper 
meanings. 

In the feasibility of this consummation 
I the most infidel Utilitarian is of the sam« 
j faith with the most believing Christian, and so 
far is 

I tbebeatpnddirlattu.hs, 

AlthDugh b* kflon It not. 

I Now he is only to carry his beloved rease 
a little farther, and he will find himself c 

. the confines of the most unbounded hopes of 
another world as well as of the present ; for . 
resAin itself, in its ordinary sense, will tell j 

. him that it is reasonable to make the utmost 

I of all his faculties, imagination included. 

I Bentham, the very incarnation of his res 
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has told him so*. And if he come to the Pure 
Reason of the Germans, or the discoveries 
which that contemplative nation say they 
have made, in the highest regions of the mind, 
of a reason abow ordinary reason, reconciling 
the logic and consciousness of the latter with 
the former's instinctive and hitherto unde- 
veloped affirmations, he is told that he may 
give evidence to faith after his own most 
approved fashion. For our parts, we confess 
that we are of a more child-like turn of con- 
tentment ; and that keeping our ordinary rea- 
son to what appears to us its fittest task, 
namely, the guarding us against the admission 
of gratuitous pains, we will suffer a loving 
faith to open to us whatever regions it pleases, 
of possibilities honourable to God and man, 
cultivating them studiously, whether we tho- 
roughly understand them or not. For who 
thoroughly understands anything which he 
cultivates, even to the flowers at his feet f 
And cultivating these, shall we refuse to cul- 
tivate also the stars, and aspirations and 
thoughts angelical, and hopes of rejoining 
friends and kindred, and all the flowers 
of heaven! — No, assuredly, — not while we 
have a star to fe«, and a thought to reach it. 
Why should heaven have given us those ! 
Why not have put us into some blank region 
of space, with a wall of nothingness on all 
sides of us, and no power to have a thought 
beyond it ! Because, some advocate of chance 
and blind action may say, it could not help 
it ; because the nature of things could not 
help it ; — because things are as they are. O 
the assumptions of those who protest against 
assumption ! of the faculty which exclusively 
calls itself reason, and would deprive us of some 
of our most reasonable faculties ! Even upon 
the ground of these gentlemen's showing, faith 
itself cannot be helped ; at least not as long 
as things '' are as they are ;" * and in this 
respect we are assuredly not for helping it. 
We are content to let it love and be happy. 

With regard to the belief in Spirits (which 
we .take this opportunity of saying a few words 
upon, as it was in answer to our correspond- 
ent on this subject that we made use of the word 
we have explained) it has surely a right, even 
upon the severest grounds of reason, to rest 
upon the same privileges of possibility, and of a 
modest and wise ignorance to the contrary, as 
any other parts of a loving and even a knowing 
faith ; for the more we know of creation, the 
more we discover of the endless and thronging 
forms of it, — of the crowds in air, earth, and 
water; and are we, with our confessedly limited 
faculties, and our daily discoveries of things 
wonderful, to assume that there are no modes 
of being but such as are cognizable to our five 
senses ? Had we possessed but two or three 
senses, we know very well that there are thou- 
sands of things round about us of which we 
* Deontology, toL iL p. lOi. 



could have formed no conception ; and does 
not common modesty, as well as the possibili- 
ties of infinitude, demand of us that we should 
suppose there are senses besides our own, and 
that with the help of but one more we might 
become aware of phenomena at present un- 
manifested to human eyes f Locke has given 
celebrity to a story of a blind man, who, being 
being asked what he thought of the colour of 
red, said he conceived it must be like the 
sound of a trumpet. A counterpart to this 
story has been found (we know not with what 
truth) in that of a deaf man, who is said to 
have likened the sotmd of a trumpet to the 
colour of red. Dr. Blacklock, who was blind 
from his infancy, and who wrote very good 
heart and impart verses, in which he talked of 
light and colours with all the confidence of a 
repetition-exercise (a striking lesson to ns 
verse-makers !) being requested one day to 
state what he really thought of something 
visible, — of the sun, for instance, — said, with 
modest hesitation, that he conceived it must 
resemble **a pUadng frienMipr We quote 
from memory ; but this was his simile. We 
may thus judge what we miss by the small 
amount of our own complete senses. We may 
have been sometimes tempted to think, seeing 
what a beautiful world this is, and how little 
we make of it, that human beings are not the 
chief inhabitants of the planet, but that there 
are others, of a nobler sort, who see and enjoy 
all its loveliness, and who regard us with the 
same curiosity with which we look upon bees 
or beavers. But a consideration of the divine 
qualities of love and imag^ination and hope (as 
well as some other reflections, more serious) 
restores us ta confidence in ourselves, and we 
resume our task of endeavouring to equalise 
enjoyment with the abundance afforded us. 
When we look upon the stars at night-time, 
shining and sparkling like so many happy 
eyes, conscious of their joy, we cannot help 
fancying that they are so many heavens which 
have realised, or are in the progress of realis- 
ing, the perfections of which they are capable ; 
and that our own planet (a star in the hea- 
vens to them) is one of the same golden bro- 
therhood of hope and possibility, destined to be 
retained as a heaven, if its inhabitants answer 
to the incitements of the great £Ixperimenter, 
or to be done away with for a new experiment 
if they fail. For endeavour and failure, in Uie 
particular, are manifestly a part of the uni- 
versal system ; and considering the lai^ge scale 
on which Providence acts, and the mixture of 
evil through which good advances. Deluges 
are to be accounted for on principles of the 
most natural reason, moral as weU as physical, 
and an awful belief thus becomes reconcUeable 
to the commonest deductions of utility. 

But ** bad spirits " and spirits tx> be ** afraid 
of r We confess that, lai^ and willing as 
our faith is in the utmost possibilities of life 
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v»ricti«B of being, we »ee iio rpasou ol 

lu WliHve in those, at \eaai nal as 

■p of »nr1hiii;i! like jiure evil or malig- 

It M poraible that ollrn' beings, as M'ell 

«. najr {larlake ragn.- or leas of imperfec- 

so be liable to mistake anil brute 

but, M we aefH Dot be troubled 

side of spiritual possibility, vrliy 

I For OS to pure evil or maUgnily 

own laki?, »piirt from some procure- 

Ht or Dotton of good, Dolhing wliicL wu seo 

«U iMtare indociia na to nuppose it possible. 

^ virirst wretch that ever aatooislied the 

■nT.,...iit.-. dii iiol perpetrate iiis crime out 

I'M.- of inflicting evil, but out of some 

i>f good and pleasure, or of avoid- 

il, wliidi idea might have been done 

liD b J a wiser and healthier training. 

a the belief iu a great malignant 

or Devil (thotigh even ho has his 

U Bluiy Itghteoed b; a mixture of mis- 

ftBit anfferin^] the must devout Christians 

long been ^ving it up, especially since 

bvre obfcn'tsi that tli« places ia wbicb be 

in Scripture are very rare, Gomc- 

■pvctTjibal, and at other times translate- 

Mtt A ftrf different sense from what was 

■ nedred. tntiiitli.the word "devil" 

■< dl oft ; it baa simply been 

tlins pven rise,iu many instances. 

rf and painful delusion ; lor deril 

lAtin ; Jiam/o, Italian) is merely 

Greek word BiofiaAor [dioMat) repeated ; 

signilied siinply an avcuser, — a 

; it wna a Greek word for on evil- 

tbrower of atones, and came from 

Ufiutyiog to MMt tknmjlt or o-jainM. Tiiu 

raid ia used in the sense to this day, in 

wvll-kDown appellalioD of tbo Atturni-y- 

\ which bas caused so many joices 

tiiat officer ; for he who was kiiiiwn 

by the title of Public Accuser is 

in law l^tin a« the King's or Royal 

•hut is lo say. Devil, — " Diabolus 

The word is flat and plain enough, 

w»a vrry edifying. How simply is tlie fright- 

fol •ajiernatunl caution of the Apostle thus 

eanvwtfd into the most natural of nil cau- 

*B« sober, be vigilant (><ays the Grtfk~ 
Eagtiali,) for your adversary the I>eTit waUceih 
•boal, aeeking wboni ho may devour," 

Hot ' H« sober, be vigilant (says thu prajwr 
& y M*' Eniglilbi) lor yuar udversary Iho yfr- 
taur valketh about seeking whom lie may 

B*n ■« a poor mistaken human being, in- 
itaad of a prowling Satan ; and what can be 
marm luturul, simple, or recoucileable witli 
GotB goodness and pre-eminence, and the 
of an improveabia weakness and 
myatery, instead of a malignant 
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uji thespirilual analogies suggested by all kinds 
uf reiiBunablo and loving fBitli, we will close 
this article with a copy of vei'ses which we 
■wrote last winter, after we bad been thinking 
of some beloved friends wlio have disappeared 
from this present state of being. 
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LIII.— ON DEATU AND BURIAL. 
The cultivation uf pleasant associations is, 
next to liealtb, the greot secret of enjoyment ; 
and, accordingly, as we lessen our cares and 
iucroHse our pleasures, we may imagine oul^ 
selves affording a gratefid sjicctacie to the 
Author of happiness. Error and misery, taken 
in their proportion, are the exceptions in his 
system. The world is most nui|uestiunably 
happier upon the whole than otlierwise ; or 
light and air, and the &co of nature, would Iw 
different from what tbey are, and mankind no 
longer lie buoyed up in perpetual ho]>e and 
action. By cultivating agreeable thoughts, 
then, wo tend, like bodies in iihiloeophy, to 
tliu greater nioBs of sensations, rather than (be 

What we can enjoy, let us enjoy like crea- 
tures made for that very purpose: what we 
cannot, let us, in the same character, do our 
best to deprive of its hitlerneas. Nothing can 
be more idle than the voluntary gloom witli 
which people think to please Iteaven in cer- 
tain matters, and which tliey confound with 
serious acknowledgment, or with what they 
call a due sense of its disiiensations, It is 
nothing but the cultivation of the principle of 
fear, instead of confidence, with whatever name 
they may disguise it. It i« carrying Irighlcned 
faces to court, instead of glad and grateful 
ones i and is above all measure ridiculous, 
because the real causeof it, and, by the way,of 
a thousand other feelings which religious cour- 
tiers mistake for religion, cannot he concealed 
from llie Being it is intended to hanvor. There 
is Ik dignity certainly in suffering well, where 
we raiiiiot choosebulsuffer ;— if wemust take 
phyeic, let us do it like men;— -but what would 
be bis dignity, who, when lie had the choice in 
his ]>ower, should make the pbjsio bitterer 
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than it is, or even to refuse to render it more 
palatable, purely to look grave over it, and do 
honour to the physician ? 

The idea of our dissolution is one of those 
which we most abuse in this manner, princi- 
pally, no doubt, because it is abhorrent from 
the strong principle of vitality implanted in us, 
and the habits that have grown up with it. 
But what then ? 80 much the more should 
we divest it of all the unpleasant associations 
which it need not excite, and add to it all the 
pleasant ones which it will allow. 

But what is the course we pursue I We 
remember having a strong impression, years 
ago, of the absurdity of our mode of treating a 
death-bed, and of the great desirableness of 
having it considered as nothing but a sicic one, 
—one to be smoothed and comforted, even by 
cordial helps, if necessary. We remember 
also how some persons, who, nevertheless, did 
too much justice to the very freest of our spe- 
culations to consider them as profane, were 
startled by this opinion, till we found it ex- 
pressed, in almost so many words, by no less 
an authority than Lord Bacon. We got at 
our notion through a very different process, 
no doubt, — he through the depth of his 
knowledge, and we from the very buoyancy of 
our youth ; — but we are not disposed to think 
it the less wise on that account. **The serious,'* 
of course, are bound to be shocked at so cheer- 
ing a proposition ; but of them we have already 
spoken. The great objection would be, that 
such a system would deprive the evil-disposed 
of one terror in prospect, and that this princi- 
ple of determent is already found too feeble to 
afford any diminution. The fact is, the whole 
principle is worth little or nothing, unless the 
penalty to be inflicted is pretty certain, and 
appeals also to the less sentimental part of our 
nature. It is good habits,— a weU-educated 
conscience, — a little early knowledge, — the 
cultivation of generous motives, — ^must supply 
people with preventives of bad conduct ; their 
sense of things is too immediate and lively 
to attend, in the long run, to anything else. 
We will be bound to say, generally speaking, 
that the prospective terrors of a death-bed 
never influenced any others than nervous con- 
sciences, too weak, and inhabiting organiza- 
tions too delicate, to afford to be very bad ones. 
But, in the mean time, they may be very alarm- 
ing to such consciences in prospect, and very 
painful to the best and most temperate of 
mankind in actual sufferance; and why should 
this be, but, as we have said before, to keep 
bitter that which we could sweeten, and to 
persist in a mistaken want of relief, under a 
notion of its being a due sense of our condition? 
We know well enough what a due sense of our 
condition is in other cases of infirmity ; and 
what is a death-bed but the very acme of infir- 
mity, — the sickness, bodily and mental, that of 
all others has most need of relief ? 



If the death happens to be au easy one, 
the case is altered ; and no doubt it is oftener 
so than people imagine ; — but how much pains 
are often taken to render it difficult ! — First, 
the chamber, in which the dying person lies, is 
made as gloomy as possible with curtains, and 
vials, and nurses, and terrible whispers, and, 
perhaps, the continual application of handker- 
chiefs to weeping eyes; — then, whether he 
wishes it or not, or is fit to receive it or not, 
he is to have the whole truth told him by some 
busy-body who never was so anxious, perhaps, 
in the cause of veracity before ; — ^and lastly, 
come partings, and family assemblings, and 
confusion of the head with matters of faith, 
and trembling prayers, that tend to force npoa 
dying weakness the very doubts they under* 
take to dissipate. Well may the soldier take 
advantage of such death-beds as these, to boast 
ef the end that awaits him in the field. 

But having lost our friend, we must still 
continue to add to our own misery at the cir- 
cumstance. We must heap about the recoUeo- 
tion of our loss all the most gloomy and dis- 
tasteful circumstances we can contrive, and 
thus, perhaps, absolutely incline ourselves to 
think as little of him as possible. We wrap 
the body in ghastly habiliments, put it in as 
tasteless a piece of fumitiire as we can invent, 
dress ourselves in the gloomiest of coloors, 
awake the barbarous monotony of the church- 
bell, (te frighten every sick person in the 
neighbourhood,) call about us a set of officious 
mechanics, of adl sorts, who are counting their 
shillings, as it were, by the tears that we shed, 
and watching with jealousy every candle's end 
of their ** perquisites," — and proceed to consign 
our friend or relation to the dust, under a cere- 
mony that takes particular pains to impress 
that consummation on our minds. — Lastly, 
come tasteless tombstones and ridiculous epi- 
taphs, with perhaps a skull and cross-bones at 
top ; and the tombstones are crowded together, 
generally in the middle of towns, always near 
the places of worship, unless the church-yard 
is overstocked. Scarcely ever is there a tree 
on the spot ; — in some remote villages alone 
are the graves ever decorated with flowers*. 
All is stony, earthy, and dreary. It seems as if, 
after having rendered everything before death 
as painful as possible, we endeavoured to subside 
into a sullen indifference, which contradicted 
itself by its own efforts. 

The Greeks managed these things better. 
It is curious that we, who boast so much of our 
knowledge of the immortality of the soul, and 
of the glad hopes of an after-life, should take 
such pains to make the image of death melan- 
choly ; while, on the other hand, Gentiles 
whom we treat with so much contempt for 
their ignorance on those heads, should do the 
reverse, and associate it with emblems that 

* Matters have beat improring sinoo thia article was 
written. 
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ought to belong rather to us. Bat the truth 
ia, that we know very little -what we are talk- 
ing aboat when we speak, in the gross, of the 
ancientSy and of their ideas of Deity and hu- 
manity. The very finest and most amiable 
part of our notions on those subjects comes 
originally from their philosophers ; all the rest, 
the gloom, the bad passions, the favouritism, 
are the work of other hands, who have bor- 
rowed the better materials as they proceeded, 
and then pretended an original right in them. 
Even the absurd parts of the Greek Mythology 
are less painfully absurd than those of any 
other; because, generally speaking, they are 
on the cheerful side instead of the gloomy. 
We would rather have a Deity who fell in 
love with the beautiful creatures of his own 
making, than one who would consign nine 
hundred out of a thousand to destruction for 
not believing ill of him. 

But not to digress from the main subject. 
The ancients did not render the idea of death 
so harshly distinct, as we do, from that of life. 
They did not extinguish all light and cheerful- 
ness in their minds, and in things about them, as 
it were, on the instant ; neither did they keep 
before one's eyes, with hypochondriacal perti- 
nacity, the idea of death's heads and skeletons, 
which, as representations of humanity, are 
something more absurd than the brick which 
the pedant carried about as the specimen of 
his house. They selected pleasant spots for 
sepulture, and outside the town ; they adorned 
their graves with arches and pillars, — with myr- 
tles, lilies, and roses; they kept up the social and 
useful idea of their great men by entombing 
them near the highway, so that every traveller 
paid his homage as he went ; and latterly, they 
reduced the dead body to ashes, — a clean and 
inoffensive substance — gathered it into a taste- 
ful urn, and often accompanied it with other 
vessels of exquisite construction, on which 
were painted the most cheerful actions of 
the person departed, even to those of his every- 
day life, — the prize in the games, the toilet, the 
recollections of his marriages and friendships 
— the figures of beautiful females, — every- 
thing, in short, which seemed to keep up the 
idea of a vital principle, and to say, *^ the crea- 
I ture who so did and so enjoyed itself cannot 
be all gone." The image of the vital principle 
and of an after-life was, in fact, often and 
distinctly repeated on these vessels by a variety 
of emblems, animal and vegetable, particularly 
the image of Psyche, or the soul, by means of 
the butterfly, — an association which, in process 
of time, as other associations gathered about 
it, gave rise to the most exquisite allegory in 
the world, the story of Cupid and Psyche. 

Now, we do not mean to say, that every- 
body who thinks as we do upon this subject, 
should or can depart at once from existing 
customs, especially the chief ones. These 
things must either go out gradually or by some 



convulsive movement in society, as others 
have gone ; and mere eccentricity is no help 
to their departure. What we cannot undo, 
let us only do as decently as possible ; but we 
might render the dying a great deal more com- 
fortable, by just daring a little to consider 
their comforts and not our puerility : we might 
allow their rooms also to be more light and 
cheerful ; we might take pains to bring plea- 
santer associations about them altogether ; and, 
when they were gone, we might cultivate our 
own a little better ; our tombstones might at 
least be in better taste ; we might take more 
care of our graves ; we might preserve our 
sick neighbours from the sound of the death- 
bell ; a single piece of ribbon or crape would 
surely be enough to guard us against the un- 
weeting inquiries of friends, while, in the rest 
of our clothes, we might adopt, by means of a 
ring or a watch-ribbon, some cheerful instead 
of gloomy recollection of the person we had 
lost, — a favourite colour, for instance, or de- 
vice, — and thus contrive to balance a grief 
which we must feel, and which, indeed, in its 
proper associations, it would not be desirable 
to avoid. Rousseau died gazing on the setting 
sun, and was buried under green trees. Pe- 
trarch, who seemed bom to complete and ren- 
der glorious the idea of an author from first to 
last, was found dead in his study with his head 
placidly resting on a book. What is there in 
deaths like these to make us look back with 
anguish, or to plunge into all sorts of gloomi- 
ness and bad taste ! 

We know not whether it has ever struck 
any of our readers, but we seem to consider 
the relics of ancient taste, which we ])ossess, 
as things of mere ornament, and forget that 
their uses may be in some measure preserved, 
so as to complete the idea of their beauty, 
and give them, as it were, a soul again. We 
place their urns and vases, for instance, about 
our apartments, but never think of putting 
anything in them ; yet when they are not ab- 
solutely too fragile, we might often do so, — 
fruit, flowers, — toilet utensils, — a hundred 
things, with a fine opportunity (to boot) of 
showing our taste in inscriptions. The Chi- 
nese, in the Ckizen of the World, when he was 
shown the two large vases from his own coun- 
try, was naturally amused to hear that they 
only served to fill up the room, and held no 
supply of tea in them as they did at home. A 
lady, a friend of ours, who shows in her coun- 
tenance her origin from a country of taste, and 
who acts up to the promise of her countenance, 
is the only person, but one, whom we ever 
knew to turn antique ornament to account in 
this respect. She buried a favourite bird in a 
vase on her mantel-piece ; and there the little 
rogue lies, with more kind and tasteful asso- 
ciations about him, than the greatest dust in 
Christendom. The other instance is that of 
two urns of marble, which have been turned 




as much as possible to the original purposes of 
such vessels, by becoming the depository of 
locks of hair. A lock of hair is an actual 
relic of the dead, as much so, in its proper^ 
tion, as ashes, and more lively and recalling 
than even those. It is the part of us that pre- 
serves vitality longest ; it is a clean and ele- 
gant substance : and it is especially connected 
with ideas of tenderness, in the cheek or the 
eyes about which it may have strayed, and the 
handling we may have given it on the living 
head. Tlie thoughts connected with such re- 
lics time gradually releases from grief itself, 
and softens into tender enjoyment ; and 
we know that in the instance alluded to 
the possessor of those two little urns would 
no more consent to miss them from his 
study, than he would any other cheerful asso- 
ciation that he could procure. It is a consider^ 
ation, which he would not forego for a great 
deal, that the venerable and lovely dust to 
which they belonged lies in a village church- 
yard, and has left the most unfading part of it 
inclosed in graceful vessels. 

I8I4. 



LIV.— ON WASHERWOMEN. 

Writeus, we think, might oftener indulge 
themHolves in direct picture-making, that is to 
say, in detached sketches of men and things, 
which should be to manners, what those of The- 
ophrastus are to character. 

Painters do not always think it necessary to 
]>aint epics, or to fill a room with a series of 
pictures on one subject. They deal sometimes 
in single figures and groups ; and often exhi- 
bit a profounder feeling in these little concen- 
trations of their art, than in subjects of a more 
numerous description. Their gusto, perhaps, is 
less likely to be lost, on that very account. 
They are no longer Sultans in a seraglio, but 
lovers with a favourite mistress, retired and 
absorbed. A Madonna of Correggio*s, the Bath 
of Michael Angelo, the Standard of Leonardo 
da Vinci, Titian's Mistress, and other single 
subjects or groups of the great masters, are 
acknowledged to be among their greatest 
performances, some of them their gi'eatest 
of all. 

It is the same with music. Overtures, which 
are supposed to make allusion to the whole 
progress of the story they precede, are not al- 
ways the best productions of the master ; still 
less are choruses, and quintetts, and other 
pieces involving a multiplicity of actors. The 
overture to Mozart's Magio Flute (Zavbetfiite) 
is worthy of the title of the piece ; it is truly 
enchanting ; but what lure so intense, in their 
way, as the duet of the two lovers. Ah Per- 
dona, — or the laughing trio in Coti Fan Tutte, — 



or that passionate serenade in Don Giovanni, 
Deh tieni alia Jinestra, which breathes the very 
soul of refined sensuality ! The gallant is be- 
fore you, with his mandolin and his cap and 
feather, taking place of the nightingale far 
that amorous hour ; and you feel that the 
sounds must inevitably draw his mistren to 
the window. Their intenseness even renders 
them pathetic ; and his heart seems in earnest^ 
because his senses are. 

We do not mean to say, that, in proportion 
as the work is large and the subject numerouSy 
the merit may not be the greater if all is good. 
Raphael's Sacrament is a greater work than 
his Adam and Eve ; but his Transfiguration 
would still have been the finest picture in the 
world, had the second group in the foreground 
been away ; nay, the latter is supposed, and, 
we think, with justice, to injure its efiect. We 
only say that there are times when the nu- 
merousness may scatter the individual gusto ; 
— that the greatest possible feeling may be 
proved without it ; — and, above all, returning 
to our more immediate subject, that writers, 
like painters, may sometimes have leisure for 
excellent detached pieces, when they want it 
for larger productions. Here, then, is an op- 
portunity for them. Let them, in their inter- 
vals of history, or, if they want time for it, 
give us portraits of humanity. People lament 
that Sappho did not write more : but, at any 
rate, her two odes are worth twenty epics like 
Tryphiodorus. 

But, in portraits of this kind, writing will 
also have a great advantage ; and may avoid 
what seems to be an inevitable stumbling-block 
in paintings of a similar description. Between 
the matter-of-fact works of the Dutch artists, 
and the subtle compositions of Hogarth, there 
seems to be a medium reserved only for the 
pen. The writer, only can tell you aU he 
means, — can let you into his whole mind and 
intention. The moral insinuations of the 
painter are, on the one hand, apt to be lost for 
want of distinctness ; or tempted, on the other, 
by their visible nature, to put on too gross.a 
shape. If he leaves his meanings to be imar 
gined, he may unfortunately speak to unima- 
ginative spectators, and generally does ; if he 
wishes to explain himself so as not to be mis- I 
taken, he will paint a set of comments upon 
his own incidents and characters, rather than 
let them tell for themselves. Hogarth him- 
self, for instance, who never does anything 
without a sentiment or a moral, is too apt to 
perk them both in your face, and to be over- 
redundant in his combinations. His persons, 
in many instances, seem too much taken away 
from their proper indifference to effect, and to 
be made too much of conscious agents and 
joint contributors. He ** o'er-informs his te- 
nements." His very goods and chattels are 
didactic. He makes a capital remark of a 
cow*s horn, and brings up a piece of cannon in 
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Mdtro on vanity.* It iti the writer 
>, withoot horting the most delicate 
r of the rrpftoenlatlou, can leave no 
«ll hi* inl(-ntiun«,— whu can insinuate 
•lyaet, ■■> Iwo or tbreo words, to tlie diiUeat 
■■MMptifla ; Mid. in converving with the laoet 
iMvign minds, Iske &*niy att the awkwardneBB 
tt iMIarprvtetion. What painting gains in 
mIih wlJTj to the eye, it loses by an infinite 
■nyartioB in power of suggestion to the on- 
•ntendjng. 

ftarg is something of the sort of sketches 
*•«»* rvcximmeudiiig in Steme : but Sterne 
connected object before hiui, of 
tbe faxU Bjiparently detached were still 
"img links : and while he alao ia apt to 
kat subject like Ha^ntrth, is infiuitely 
utd )io«erfuI. The greatest mair- 
' drtached ]HinrBit is Steele : but his pic- 
too torm a sort of link in e, chain- Per- 
tll« complete!! specimen of what we 
in tb« Buglinh liuiguage is Shenstone'a 
'JfuCns, by fir his best jiroilnction, and 
KKloral, quiet, and touching old dame. 
«ti«t ! Are we leaving out fiamw ? 
we thought to be doing somelbiag a 
oti^nal, and find it all existing already. 
In nnrivslled perfection, in his portraits of 
Oaatcriniry Pilgrims I We can only dilate, 
W7 upon his principle. 
■1 w« are making a very important preface 
'hmt nuy turn out a very trifling subject ; 
mt request the reader not to be startled 
hoincily specimen we ore about to ^ive 
mft^r all lliis gravity of rvcuinmendation. 
would apologise for homeliness, 
I. The beauty of this nnliuiited 
of suggestion in writing is, that you 
_ lakp up lilt; driest aud most common-place 
rf all pci s s iblB subjects, and strike a light out 
«tf il to varm your intellect and your heart 
by. lite CnElidious habits of polished life gc- 
scnJIy incline us to reject, as incapable of in- 
t swjl uig n>, whatever does not present itself 
!■ • pw:«ful shape of its own, and a ready- 
nade SttJi of ornaments. But some of the 
|rTnini~t weeds become beautiful under the 
■icnifiipe. It is the benevolenl provision of 
MliiKi. tlist in proportion as you feel the ne- 
MMity of extracting interest from common 
lliin^i. yaa are enabled to do so ; — and the 
Trnr IsnuFt that this familiarity with homeliness 
vilido for oa is to render our artificial deli- 
cacy ttio liable to annoyanre, and to teach us 
knr lu grssp the nettles till they obey us. 

The reader soestliat neareWurdsworthians 
caoagh not to contine our tastes to the received 
•legftnidea of society ; and, in one respeet, we 
g» fmrtliirr than Mr. Wordsworth, fur, though 
«• fond, iMrhaps, of the couniry as he, we can 
^Bnaicr to please ourselves in the very thick 
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of cities, and even find there aa much reason 
to do justice to Providence, at he does in the 
haunts of sportsmen, and anglers, and oll-de- 
vonring insects. 

To think, for instance, of that laborious and 
inelegant class of the community — Waiitr' 
KoneN, and of all the hot, disagreeable, dab- 
bing, smoaking, splashing, kitcheny, cold-dining, 
antiH^ompsuy-recoiving associations, to which 
they give rise.— What can be more annoying 
lo any tasteful lady or gentleman, at (heir fir«t 
waking in the morning, than when that dread- 
ful thump at the door comes, announcing the 
tub-tumbling viragoes, with their brawny ai 
and brawling voices I We must confesa, for 
our own parts, that our taste, in the abstract, 
is not for washerwomen ; we prefer Dryads 
and Naiads, and Ihe figures that resemble 

Fair romu, that glue* amid Ibe gnm u( wood^ 
Or twrim ths w&ti^tB girt their ■IdaJoDji sfasiria 
UMrwcUint- 
Yet, we have lain awake sometimes in a street 
in town, after this first confounded rap, and 
pleased onrselves with imagining how eqnally 
tlie pains and enjoyments of this world are 
dealt out, and what a pleasure there is in the 
mere contemplation of any set of one's fellow- 
creatures and their humours, when our know- 
ledge has acquired humility enough to look at 
Uiem steadily. 

The reader knows the knock which we 
mean. It comes like a lump of lead, and iu- 
stanlly wakes the maud, whose business it is 
lo gel np, though she pretends not to hear it, 
Another knock is inevitable, and it comes, 
and theu another ; hot still Betty does not 
stir, or stirs only to put herself in a still 
snugger posture, knowing very well that they 
must knock again, " Now, 'drat tltal Uclty," 
says one of the washerwomen ; " she henra aa 
well OS we do, but the deuce a bit will ^e 
move till we give her another ;" and at tbo 
word another, down goes Ihe knocker again. 
** It's vety odd," says the master of the house, 
nmmbling from under the bed-cloUics, "that 
Betty does not get up to let the people in [ 
I've heard that knocker tliree tiraea."— " Oh," 
returns the mistress, "she's as lazy as she's 
high," — and olT goes the chamber-hell ;— by 
which time Molly, who begins to lose her sym- 
pathy with her fellow-servant in impatience of 
what is going on,givee her one or two conclu- 
sive digs in Ihe side ; when the other gel* up, 
and rubbing her eyes, and mumbling, and has- 
tening and ahmgying herself down stairs, 
opens the door with — " Lard, Mrs. Watson, I 
hope yun haven't been standing here long I" 
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legs off, before you'd put a finger out of bed." 
—"Oh don't say so, Mrs. Watson ; I'm sure I 
always rises at the first knock ; and then) — 
you'll find Gverything comfortable below. 
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with a nice hock of ham, which I made Jolin 
leave for you." At this the washerwomen 
leave their grumbling, and 8hu£9edown stairs, 
hoping to see Mrs. Betty early at breakfast. 
Here, after warming themselves at the copper, 
taking a mutual pinch of snuff, and getting 
things ready for the wash, they take a snack 
at the promised hock ; for people of this pro- 
fession have always their appetite at hand, and 
every interval of labour is invariably cheered 
by the prospect of having sometfnng at the end 
of it. ** Well," says Mrs. Watson, finishing 
the last cut, ** some people thinks themselves 
mighty generous for leaving one what little 
they can't eat ; but, howsomever, it's better 
than nothing." — ^ Ah," says Mrs. Jones, who 
is a minor genius, *' one must take what one 
can get now-a-days ; but Squire Hervey's for 
my money." — "Squire Hervey !" rejoins Mrs. 
Watson, ** what's that the great what's-his- 
name as lives yonder I" — ^** Ay," returns Mrs. 
Jones, " him as has a niece and nev^y, as they 
say eats him out of house and land ;" — and 
here commences the history of all the last 
week of the whole neighbourhood round, 
which continues amidst the dipping of splash- 
ing fists, the rumbling of suds, and the creak- 
ing of wringings-out, till an hour or two are 
elapsed ; and then for another snack and a 
pinch of snufF, till the resumption of another 
hour's labour or so brings round the time for 
first breakfast. Then, having had nothing to 
signify since five, they sit down at half-past 
six in the wash-house, to take their own meal 
before the servants meet at the general one. 
This is the chief moment of enjoyment. They 
have just laboured enough to make the tea 
and bread and butter welcome, are at an in- 
teresting point of the conversation, (for there 
they contrive to leave off on purpose,) and so 
down they sit, fatigued and happy, with their 
red elbows and white corrugated fingers, to a 
tub turned upside down, and a dish of good 
christian souchong, fit for a body to drink. 

We could dwell a goo4 deal upon this point 
of time, but shall only admonish the fasti- 
dious reader, who thinks he has all the taste 
and means of enjoyment to himself, how he 
looks with scorn upon two persons, who are 
perhaps at this moment the happiest couple of 
human beings in the street, — who have dis- 
charged their duty, have earned their enjoy- 
ment, and have health and spirits to relish it 
to the full. A washerwoman's cup of tea may 
vie with the first drawn cork at a bon-vivant's 
table, and the complacent opening of her 
snuff-box with that of the most triumphant 
politician over a scheme of partition. We 
say notliing of the continuation of their la- 
bours, of the scandal they resume, or the 
complaints they pour forth, when they first 
set off again in the indolence of a satisfied ap- 
petite, at the quantity of work which the mis- 
tress of the house, above all other mistresses, 



is sure to heap upon them. Scandal and com- 
plaint, in these instances, do not hurt the com- 
placency of our reflections ; they are in their 
proper sphere ; and are nothing but a part, as 
it were, of the day's work, and are so much 
vent to the animal spirits. Even the unplea- 
sant day which the work causes up stairs in 
some houses, — the visitors which it excludes, 
and the leg of mutton which it hindera from 
roasting, are only so much enjoyment kept 
back and contrasted, in order to be made 
keener the rest of the week. Beauty itself is 
indebted to it, and draws from that steaming 
out-house and splashing tub the well-fitting 
robe that gives out its figure, and the snowy 
cap that contrasts its curls and its complexion. 
In short, whenever we hear a washerwoman 
at her foaming work, or see her plodding to- 
wards us with her jolly warm face, her mob 
cap, her black stockings, clattering pattens, and 
tub at arm's length resting on her hip-joint, 
we look upon her as a living lesson to us to 
make the most both of time and comfort, and 
as a sort of allegorical compound of pain and 
pleasure, a little too much, perhaps, in the 
style of Rubens. 

1814. 



I,V.— THE NIGHTMARE. 

I. 
We do not hesitate to declare to the reader, 
even in this free-thinking age, that we are no 
small adept in the uses of the Occult Philosophy, 
as I shall thoroughly make manifest. — Be it 
known then, that we are sometimes favoured 
with the visits of a nocturnal spirit, from 
whom we receive the most excellent lessons of 
wisdom. His appearance is not highly pre- 
possessing ; and the weight of his manner of 
teaching, joined to the season he chooses for 
that purpose, has in it something not a little 
tremendous ; but the end of his instruction is 
the enjoyment of virtue; and as he is con- 
scious of the alarming nature of his aspect, he 
takes' leave of the initiated the moment they 
reduce his lessons to practice. It is true^ 
there are a number of foolish persons who, 
instead of being grateful for his friendly 
offices, have affected to disdain them, in the 
hope of tiring him out, and thus getting rid of 
his disagreeable presence ; but they could not 
have taken a worse method ; for his benevo- 
lence is as unwearied as his lessons and ap- 
pearances are formidable, and these unphilo- 
sophic scomers are only punished every night 
of their lives in consequence. If any curious 
person wishes to see him, the ceremony of 
summoning him to appear is very simple, 
though it varies according to the aspirant's im- 
mediate state of blood. With some, nothing 
moro is required than the mastication of a few 
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plums or a encumber, juitt before mid- 

ottuvB must tnkp a certain portion I 

ihat fmri of a, talf, wliieli ia ugpd for wlmt ' 

«ul|inrl7 called v*?al-cutlets : olliore, again, I 

tlut nBcatuay chnrro in an omelet or I 

lia. For our port, wcBre BO well acqii&inted 

the diffDreat epretnoniea, that, without i 
prrpumtioQ, we have only to lie in a par- I 
poatnrv, and the spirit is dure to make j 
,_calmn(«. The fignreg ondcr whicb it 
mim itsdf are various, bnt k generally 
position npon the lireaat in a shape | 
'r indescribable, and is accompanied 
eircaiiUt«nceB of alarm andobscnrity,not 
U wcmbling those which thephiloeophera 
r«iit an thejr initiation into the Meu- 
aad other mysterieB. The first scnsa- 
7«a esiN^rivnpe are thoEe of n great 
''~ and inatiililj to move; th^se you 
to resist, but after on instant resign 
If Id thrir control, or rather flatter your- 
will do Hj, for the senBalion becomes 
in a moment you slru^le into 
w effort, and if in this effort you happen 
TB yourself and cry out, the apirit it sure 
gone, for it detests a noise as heartily as 
ik of Ldk Trappe, a traveller in the Alps, 
K UliAf. Could an intemperate person in 
■iloation be but philotopher enough to 
tumeelf up to the spirit's JuSuence for 
m ninutes, he would see his visitant to 
adfitfitage, and gnthcr as much know- 
M aaee aa would serve him instead of a 
ctiort visits, and muke him a good 
for montlis to eonie. 

by this method some time ago, that we 
■M oily oblaiued a full view of the spirit, but 
frBdaally gathering strength from sufferance, 
^ lluBp wlio are initiated into any great 
viaitvRi must, contrived to enter into conver- 
^ufaiD with it. The substance of our dialogue 
mwhuTvbj present tothe reader; for it is amis- 
taken notion of the pretenders to the Culialu, 
that to n?vt«l the secrets on these occasions 
!• Is do harm, and inrur the displeasure of our 
spiritual ncrinaintanccs. All tliu harm is iu 
iM tuidcretiuiding the secrets property, and 
i'i;il.iiiiins them for the benefit of mankind ; 
. 'ik head we have an objection to 
'liat ancient and iudustriuiis order 
I I'i the Freemasons, who, though 
uilh our faniiliiu' that eating sup 
' ft the high roads to wisdom, differ 
ill confining their knowledge to 
ii>H as can purchase it. 
■ I returned »t a late hour from the 
J [ion of u new comedy, and after 
-k-ppy and not very great supper, 
oiirself on the sofa in a half-sitting 
id taken up alitlte Horace to see if we 
IT eyes open with a writer so full 
wliat wp had been hearing. We 
haplvncal to pitch upon lliat Ode, At O Dforum 
^tiMftitf ^^ deaciibing on ancient witches' 



meeting, and fell into an obscure kind of [ 
reverie upon the identity of popular su. 
Etition-i in different ages and notions. The 
comic dramatist, however, liod been too much 
for us i the weather, which had been wann, 
but was inclining to grow cloudy, conspired 
with our heaviness, and the only sounds to be 
heard, were the ticking of a small clock in the 
room, and the fitful sighs of the wind as it 
rose without, 

Tho numBln; henid of « wn; lug ilijr. 
By degrees our eyes closed, the hand witli the 
book dropped one way, and the head dropped 
bock the otlier upon a comer of the sofa. 

When yon are in a state the least adapted to 
bodily perception, it ia well known tlial you 
are in the precise state for spiritual. We had 
not been settled, we suppose, for more than 
a ijuarter of an hour, when the lid of a vcal- 
ple, which we had lately attacked, bescan swell- 
ing up and down with an extraordinary con- 
vulsion, and we plainly perceived a little figure 
rising from beneath it, which grew larger and 
larger as it ascended, and then advanced with 
great soleronity towards ua over llie dishes 
ThlBphenomenon,wliich we thought we had seer 
often before,butcouldnot distinctly remember 
how or where, was about two feet high, six 
inches of which, at least, went to the compo- 
sition of its head. Between its jaws an " 
shoulders there was no separation whateve 
80 that its face, which was very broad and 
pole, came immediately on its bosom, where it 
quivered without ceasing in a very alarming 
manner, being, it seems, of a paralytic sensi- 
bility like blanc-manger. Tlio fearfulness of 
this aspect was increased by two staring and 
intent eyes, a nose turned up, but large, and 
pair of thick tips turned despondingly down i 
tho comers. Its hair, which stuck about i' 
ears like the quills of a porcupine, was partly 
concealed by a bolster rolled into a turban, and 
decorated with duck's feathers. The body was 
dresst'd in a kind of armour, of a subslance 
reselnbliug what is called crackling, and girded 
with a belt cnriouKly studded with Spanish 
olives, in the middle of which, instead of 
pistols, were stuck two small bottles con 
ing a fiery liquor. On its shoulders were 
wings shaped like the bat's, but much larger ; 
its legs li'nninaled in large feet of lead ; and 
in its hands, which were of tlie aaine metal, 
and euormuuily disiiroportioned, it bore i 
Turkisli iHiwstriug. 

At sight of tliisfomiidable apparition, we fell 
on indescribable and oppressive spiim 
which by no means decreased, u it t 
nearer and nearer, staring and sbakiug ila fai>a 
at us, and making as many ineffable grimacvs 
as Mundi'U in a farce. It was in vain, however, 
we attempted to move: we felt, .ill lh«liuiv 
like a leaden stntue, or like Oultivcr pinned ti 
the gronnd l>y the' Lilliputians ; luid waj 
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wondering how our sufferings would terminate, 
when the phantom, hy a spring off the table, 
pitched himself wiUi all his weight upon our 
breast, and we thought began fixing his terrible 
bowstring. At this, as I could maJce no oppo- 
sition, we determined at least to cry out as 
lustily as possible, and were beginning to make 
the effort, when the spirit motioned us to be 
quiet, and, retreating a little from our throat, 
said, in a low suffocating tone of voice, ** Wilt 
thou never be philosopher enough to leave off 
sacrificing unto calfs flesh !" 

'^ In the name of the Great Solomon's ring," 
we ejaculated, '^ what art thou t*' 

''My name," replied the being, a little 
angrily, ** which thou wast unwittingly going 
to call out, is Mnpvtglnau-auw-auww, and I 
am Prince of the Night-mares." 

** Ah, my Lord," returned we, ** you will par- 
don our want of recollection, but we liad never 
seen you in your full dress before, and your 
presence is not very composing to the spirits. 
Doubtless this is Uie habit in which you 
appeared with the other genii at the levee of 
the mighty Solomon." 

'^ A fig for the mighty Solomon !" said the 
spirit, good-humouredly ; ** this is the cant of 
the Cabalists, who pretend to know so much 
about us. I assure you, Solomon trembled 
much more at me than I did at him. I found 
it necessary, notwithstanding all his wisdom, 
to be continually giving him advice ; and 
many were the quarrels I had on his account 
with Peor, the Dsomon of Sensuality, and a 
female devil named Ashtoreth." 

** The world, ray Prince," returned we, " do 
not give you credit for so much benevolence." 

"No," quoth the vision, "the world are never 
just to their best advisers. My figure,it is true,is 
not the most prepossessing, and my manner of 
teaching is less so ; but I am nevertheless a 
benevolent spirit, and would do good to the 
most ungrateful of your fellow-creatures. This 
very night, between the hours of ten and one, 
I have been giving lessons to no less than 
twelve priests and twenty-one citizens. The 
studious I attend somewhat later, and the 
people of fashion towards morning. — But as 
you seem inclined at last to make a proper use 
of my instructions, I will recount you some of 
my adventures, if you please, that you may 
relate them to your countrymen, and teach 
them to appreciate the trouble I have with 
them." 

" You are really obliging," said we, " and we 
should be all attention, would you do us the 
favour to sit a little more lightly, for each of 
your fingers appears heavier than a porter's 
load ; and, to say the truth, the very sight of 
that bowstring iJmost throttles us." 



LVI.— THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 1^ 

At these words the spectre gave a smile^ 
which we can compare to nothing but the effect 
of vinegar on a death's-head. However, he 
rose up, though very slowly, and we once more 
breathed with transport, like a person drop- 
ping into his chair after a long journey. He 
then seated himself with much dignity on tiie 
pUlow at the other end of the sofiet, and thus 
resumed the discourse : — '^ I have been among 
mankind, ever since the existence of cooks 
and bad consciences, and my office is two-fold, 
to give advice to the well-disposed, and to in- 
flict punishment on the ill. The spirits over 
which I preside are of that class called bj the 
ancients Incubi ; but it was falsely supposed 
that we were fond of your handsome g^ris, as 
the Rosicrucians maintain, for it is our busi- 
ness to suppress, not encourage the passionsy 
as you may guess by my appearance." 

" Pardon us," interrupted we, "but the poets 
and painters represent your Highness as riding 
about on horseback ; some of them even make 
you the horse itself, and it is thus that we 
have been taught to account for the term 
Night-mare." 

Here the phantom gave another smile, which 
made us feel sympathetically about the mouth 
as though one of our teeth was being drawn. 
"A pretty jest," said he : "as if a spiritual 
being had need of a horse to carry him ! The 
general name of my species in this country is 
of Saxon origin ; the Saxons, uniting as they 
did the two natures of Britons and Germans^ 
ate and drank with a vengeance ; of course 
they knew me very well, and being continually 
visited by me in all my magnificence, called 
me, by way of eminence, the Night Jforoy or 
Spirit of Night. As to the poets and paintera, 
I do not know enough of them to be well 
acquainted with their misrepresentations of 
me ; though all of those gentlemen who could 
afford it have been pretty intimate with me. 
The moralizing Epicurean, whom you have in 
your hand there, I knew very welL Very 
good things he wrote, to be sure, about tem- 
perance and lettuces ; but he ate quite as good 
at Mecsenas' table. You may see the d^cate 
state of his faculties by the noise he makes 
about a little garlick. There was Congreve, 
too, who dined every day with a duchess, and 
had the gout : I visited him often enough, and 
once wreaked on him a pretty set of tortures 
under the figure of one Jeremy Collier. My 
Lord Rochester, who might have displayed so 
true a fieuacy of his own without my assistance, 
had scarcely a single idea with which I did not 
supply him, for five years together, during 
which time, you know, he confeMed himself to 
have been in a state of intoxication. But I 
am sorry to say, that I have had no small 
trouble with some of your poetical moralists, 
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Something,! eon- 

n Pope, wbosa cons til ii- 

d with Iiim everj hour's enJajmeDt; 

■ Javalid M fond of good things miiftit 

"find the citizens and clergj a little. 

I bt> owned. al»a, tli&l the good temper 

H (• imIIj poaseoHed did much honour to his 

' y ; but it would have been greater, 

have denied iiimself that silver 

f wm I iwii It Bedoced him into a hundred 

I niMrtni. One night, in particular, 1 remem- 

I V I Wr, aA*r he hod niadc n very iiliarp attack on 

*Mnoa and kdisL Dflitmpreyg,he wusterribly 

»r^l by my spirits, who appeared (o him in 

- of HO many Byiag jiamplUeta : he 

-i-aX horror, crying nut with a gliaatlj' 

;i man who preteuds to go eB*ily 

. I.iborioiu wager, ' These things are 

:tii -I m-rHi«n.' An to your poinlers, I have 

' knuwu siitl tees of them, though 1 lun ac- 

ipDWDlw) • i(h one now living, to whom I once 

■ti ai midnight fur my portrait, and the like- 

WM^i ■• nllr.wed by all of ua to be encellent," 

- ''■- I ■■ iulerrupted we, "but it is not ativU 

11 your present aspect." 

: -plied the phantom, " it is my poeti- 

' . I . I have all nurts of looks and shapes, 

% pulitical,&nd poetical. It is by particular 

r that I appear to yon as 1 really am ; 

m J«*i have not seen many of my shapes, 

ipin, if jvn pleue, ^ve yon a sample of sotue 

if my heA." 

^VOb. by Du means," said we, somewliat has- 

u luiagiue <]uil« enough from your 

The pkilosaphers certainly ill- 

i JWM when Ihey represented you as a 



Aloe philosopbers did," replied the 
\ * Ihe real philosopbers knew me 
Ilwwat myioatance that Pythngnras 
Out eating of beans ; Plato owed some 
ft hit trhrtaea to my hints, though I confess 
Dot bb Ixvst : and 1 also knew Socrates very 
wall from my intimacy with Alcibiades, but 
Ihr <kmilinr that attended him was of a much 
ltigk«r order than myself, and rendered my 
•nwicv* nnneccssnry. However,my veneration 
tot that illustrious man was so great, that on 
tb» aigbl when he died, 1 revenged him finely 
ID his two principal enemies. People talk of 
like flmuivhing stale of vice, and the liapjiiness 
winch KUilly people sometimes enjoy in coo- 
bait witli (lie virtuous ; but they know nothing 
if what tbey todk. Yon should have seeu 
Aiexanrda' id bed after one of his triumphant 
KhMb, or Domitian or Heliogabalus after a 
I aupper.and yon would liave seen who 
Uwe monarch, tlic master of millions, 
of himself. The Prince retired 
Mnidat lights, garlands, and perfumes, 
luaic, and through a host of 
h*adii : everything he saw and touched 
him of empire ; bis bed was of the 
Aunilnnr, und ho reposed by (he aide 





of heanty. Reposed, did 1 say ! As 
might you stretch a man on a gilded rack, and 
fan him into forgetfulness. No sooner had he 
obtained a little slumber, but myself and other 
spirits revenged the urimos of the day ; 
few minutes the convnlsive snalcbe^a of 
hands and features announce the rising agita- 
tion ; his face blackens and swells ; his clench- 
ed hands grasp the drapery about him ; be 
tries to tuni,but cannot, forahundred horrors, 
the least of which is of death, crowd on him and 
wither his faculties ; till at lost, by an effort of 
despair, lie wakes with a. fearful outcry, and 
springs from the bed, pale, trembling, and 
aghast, afrmd of the very assistance he would 
call, and terrified at the conBcionsuees of him 
self. Such are the men before whom millions 
of you rational creatures consent to tremble." 

" You talk like an orator." said we ; " but 
surely every ambitious prince has not hor 
rors like these, for every one is neither si 
luxurious as Alexander, nor so timid and 
profligate as a Domitinn or Ifeliogabalus. 
Conquerors, one would think, are genenilly too 
full of business to have leisure for consciences 
and night- marea." 

" Why,a great deal may be done," answered 
the spirit, "against horrors of any kind by 
meredint of industry. But too much business, 
especially of a nature that keeps paasian on 
the stretch, will sometimes perform the office 
of indolenceand luxnry,Bnd turn revengefully 
upon the mind. To this were owing, in great 
measure, the epilepsies of Ca!Bar and Moham- 
med. With the faces of most of the Komaa 
Emperors I am as iamiliar as an antiquary, 
particularly from Tiberius down to Caligula; 
and again from Constantinc downwards. But 
if I punished the degenerate Romans, 1 never- 
theless punished tlieir enemies too. They 
were not aware, when scourged by Attilo, 
what nigbte their, tormentor passed. Luckily 
for justice, he brought from (iermany not only 
fire and sword, but a true German appetite. 
I know not a single conqueror of modem 
times who equalled him in horror of dream- 
ing, iitile.ss it was a little, spare, aguey, peevish, 
supper-eating fellow, whom you call Frederick 
the Great. Those exquisite ragouts, the en- 
joyment of which added new reUsh to the sar- 
casms the latter dealt about him with a royalty 
BO unanswerable, sufhctently revenged the suf- 
ferers for their submission. Neverthelewt, he 
dealt by bis dishes as wme men do by their 
mistresses : he loved them the more they tor- 
mented him. Poor Trcuck, with his broad 
and water in the dungeon of Magdebnrg, en- 
joyed a repose fifty times more serunn than 
the royal philosopher in his palace of Bans 
Souci, or Without Core. Even on the approach 
of death, this great con ijueroi^ this warrior 
full of courage and sage B|iecula(ion— could 
not resist Iho customor}- pepper and tauce- 
piquante, though he knew be should iuevilobly 
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see me at night, armed with all his sins, and 
turning his bed into a nest of monsters." 

** Heaven be praised," cried we, ** that he had 
a taste so retributive ! The people under ar- 
bitrary governments must needs have a respect 
for the dishes at court. ^We now perceive, more 
tlian ever, the little insight we have into tlie 
uses of things. Formerly one might have 
imagined that eating and drinking had no use 
but the vulgar one of sustaining life ; but it is 
manifest that they save the law a great deal of 
trouble, and the writers of cookery-books can 
he considered in no other light than as ex- 
pounders of a criminal code. Really, we shall 
hereafter approach a dish of turtle with be- 
coming awe, and already begin to look upon a 
ragout as something very equitable and in- 
flexible." 

**You do justice," observed the spirit, "to 
those eminent dishes, and in the only pro])er 
way. People who sit down to a feast with 
their joyous darting of eyes and rubbing of 
hands, would have very different sensations, 
did they know what they were about to attack. 
You must know, that the souls of tormented 
animals survive after death, and become in- 
struments of punishment for mankind. Most 
of these are under my jurisdiction, and form 
great part of the monstrous shapes that haunt 
the slumbers of the intemperate. Fish crimped 
alive, lobsters boiled alive, and pigs whipped 
to death, become the most active and formi- 
dable spirits ; and if the object of their ven- 
geance take too many precautions to drown 
his senses when asleep, there is the subtle and 
fell Gout waiting to torment his advanced 
years, — a spirit partaking of the double nature 
of the Night-mare and Salamander, and more 
terrible than any one of us, inasmuch as he 
makes his attacks by day as well as by night." 

"We shudder to think," interrupted we, 
"even of the monstrous combinations which 
have disturbed our own rest, and formed so hor- 
rible a contrast to the gaiety of a social supper." 

"Oh, as for that matter,** said the phan- 
tom, in a careless tone, "you know nothing 
of the horrors of a glutton, or a nefa- 
rious debauchee. Suffocation with bolsters, 
heaping of rocks upon the chest, buryings 
alive, and strugglings to breathe without a 
mouth, are among their common-place suffer- 
ings. The dying glutton in La Fontaine ne- 
ver was so reasonable, as when he desired to 
have the remainder of his fish. He was afraid 
that if he did not immediately go off^, he might ' 
have a nap before he died, which would have 
been a thousand times worse than death. Had 
Apicius, Ciacco the Florentine, Dartineuf, or 
Vitellius, been able and inclined to paint what 
they iiad seen, Callot would have been a mere 
Cipriani to them. I could produce you a jolly 
fellow, a corpulent nobleman, from the next 
hotel, the very counterpart of the glutton in 
Rubens's FaU of the Damned, who could bring 



tosrether a more hideous combination of fan- 
cies than are to be found in Milton's HelL He 
is not without information, and a disposition 
naturally good ; but a long serieiB of bad liabits 
have made him what they call a man of plea> 
sure, — that is to say, he takes all sorts of pains 
to get a little enjoyment which shall produce 
him a world of misery. One of his paanon% 
which he leUl not resist, is for a particnlar ^ah, 
pungent, savoury, and multifariouB, which 
sends him almost every night into Tartams. 
At this minute, the spectres of the supper- 
table are busy with him, and Dante himself 
could not have worked up a greater horror for 
the punishment of vice than the one he is un- 
dergoing. He fancies that though he is At«ue{^, 
he is nevertheless four different beings at once, 
of the most odious and contradictory naturei, 
— that his own indescribable feelings are fight- 
ing bodily and maliciously with each other^ — 
and that there is no chance left him, either for 
escape, forgetfulness, or cessation." 

" Gracious jwwers !" cried we ; " what, all 
this punishment for a dish t" 

" You do not recollect," answered the S|niit, 
" what an abuse such excesses are of the di- 
vine gift of reason, and how they distort the 
best tendencies of human nature. The whole 
end of existence is perverted by not taking 
proper care of the body. This man will rise 
to-morrow morning, pallid, nervous, and sul- 
len ; his feelings must be reinforced with a 
dram to bear the ensuing afternoon ; and I 
foresee, that the ill-temper arising from his de- 
bauch will lead him into a very serious piece 
of injustice against his neighbour. To the 
same cause may be traced fifty of the common 
disquietudes of life, its caprices and irritabi- 
lities. To-night a poor fellow is fretful be- 
cause his supper was not rich enough, but to- 
morrow night he will be in torture because it 
was too rich. A hysterical lady shall flate- 
ter herself she is sentimentally miserable, 
when most likely her fine feelings are to be 
deduced, not from sentiment, but a surfeit. 
Your Edinburgh wits thought they had laid 
down a very droll impossibility, when they 
talked of cutting a man*8 throat with a pound 
of pickled salmon ; whereas much less dishes 
have performed as wonderful exploits. I have 
known a hard egg to fill a housdiold with dis- 
may for days together ; a encumber has disin- 
herited an only son ; and a whole province has 
incurred the royal anger of its master at the 
instigation of a set of woodcocks." 

" It is a thousand pities," said we, "that his- 
tory, instead of habituating us to love Hhe 
pomp and circumstance* of bad passions, can- 
not trace the actions of men to their real 
sources." 

" Well, well," said the spirit, "now that you 
are getting grave on the subject, I think I may 
bid you adieu. Your nation has produced ex- 
cellent philosophers, who were not tiie less 
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vftr knowing Ihtle of me. Pray tell jour 

_^ ^ U^ they are neither pfailoso|iliic 

, ia feuting as they do on all occa- 

L Jayliil, ■oTTowful, or indifferent : tbut 

■■^ good tonper, aQd liie good of their 

J, are distinct Chin^ from indigestion ; 

4 tM^ when they think to show their patriotic 

* by vftrvin;; and gormandiKiug, they 

liuui the bocchanalH of old, who 

f tietweea their teelli, and tor- 

d th^MsuIrcv Willi kniTes." 

Mjing the spectre rofie, and stretching 

Hfei* iwbl Itand, wi th a loali which we believe 

Sbitmmard to be fnendly, advanced towards 

■S h» then look our band in bis own, and 

o » fit of Isnghter, which was tbc very 
ee of liixcnrd, and bafilefl all deacrip- 
I • compound of the gabUings of 
Bting of hogs, quauliiDg of ducks, 
r of turkeys, and winding up of 

^_M. TVhun Iho fit was pretty well 

^M K*"i OS a squeexe of the hand, wbicli 

Is-tta Jninp up wiih a spring of the knees, 

iraJniHy coreloping himself in a kind uf 

I, rmaixaei witb a noise like the crash of 

7 ware. 'Welonkedaboutns; wefonnd 

r right hand, wliicli held tlie Horace, 

d gM bvnt under ns. and gone to sleep, and 

*ll our suddi-n start, we had kicked half 

b/e« from the supper-table, 

1811. 



XTII.— TOE FLORENTINE LOVERS*. 

.T tb« time when Florence was divided 

two floree parties of Gnelfs and Ghi- 

Am was great hostility between two 

•f the name of Bardi and Buondel- 

II waa seldom that love took place 

, Individuals of faonaes so divided ; but, 

'ttdid,ttwM proportionately vehement, 

'' anse the individoals themselves were 

in ail their paaeions, or because love, 

bRlDg upon two gentle hearts, made them the 

Mora pilj and love one another, to find them- 

■*)m in to unnatnral a situation. 

Of this latter kind was an affection that took 
(ibcv bvlMeen a young lady of the family of 
llw M«i4i, called Dianora d' Amerigo, and a 
y«>alh of the other family, whose name was 
Ifipatila. The girl was about fifleen, and in 
Ike fall Bower of lier beauty and sweetness. 
IppolUo was alwut tliree years older, and 
I.-vilri! i«i> or tbree more, on account of a 

- jnivity and deep regard Id the upper 

■ = fikoc. You might know by his lips 
iitd love well, and by his eyes that 
There was a like- 




nCHB. as sometimes happens, between the two 
lovers ; and perhaps thi.i was no mean help to 
their passion ; for as we find painters often 
giving their own faces to their heroes, so the 
more excusable vanity of lovers delights to 
£nd that resemblance in one another, which 
Plato said was only the divorced half of the 
original huuian being rushing into coinniuniou 
with the other. 

Be this as it may (and lovers in those times 
were not ignorant of such speculations), it 
needed but one sight of Dianora d'Amerigo 
to make Ippolito fall violently in love with 
her. It was in church on a great holiday. In 
tlie South tlie cliurcli has ever been the place 
where people fall in love. It is there that the 
young of both sexes oflcnest End themselves 
in each other's company. There the volup- 
tuous that cannot fix their thoughts uiKin 
heaven, find congenial objects, more earthly, to 
win their attention ; and there, the most inno- 
cent and devotional spirits, voluptuous bIho 
without being aware of it, and not knowing 
how to vent the grateful pleasure of their 
hearts, discover their tendency to repose on 
beings tbat can ehow tliemselvea visibJj 
Honsibte to their joy. The paintings, the per- 
fumes, the music, the kind crucifix, the mix- 
ture of aspiration and earthly coreroony, the 
draperies, the white vestments of young and 
old, the boys' voices, the giant candles, typical 
of the seraphic ministranls about (lod's altar, 
the meeting of all ages and classes, the echo- 
ingB of the aisles, the lights and shades of the 
pillars and vaulted roofs, the very struggle of- 
daylight at the lofty windows, as if earth' 
were ut once present and not present, — nil 
have a tendency to confiue the boundaries of. 
tlus world and the next, and to set the hrart 
tjoating in that delicious mixture of elevntiuu 
and humility, which is ready to symjiathixe 
with whatever can preserve to it something 
like its sensations, and cave it from the imrd- 
nesa and definite folly of ordinary life. It was 
in a church that Boccaccio, not merely the 
Toluplnous Boccaccio, who is but half-known 
by the half-witted, but Boccaccio, the future 
painter of the Falcon and the Tot of Basil, 
fir^t saw the beautiful face of his Fialunietla. 
In a church, Petrarch fell the aweet shadow 
foil on him that darkened bis life for twenty 
years after. And the fond gratitude of the 
local lustorian for a tnlf of true love, has left 
it on record, that it was in the church of SL , 
Giovanni at Florencts and on the grrat day of 
Pardon, which falls on tlie ISlh uf January, 
that Ippolito de* Duoudalioonle U'came ena- 
moured of Dianora d'Amerigo. [Ilow deli- 
cious it is la roiieat these beautiful Italian 
iiiimee, when they are not merely names! Wi> 
find outvelves almost uuconvcioualy writing 
them in a better hand than the rc«t i not 
merely for the sake of the printer, but for the 
pleasure of lingering irpiin the sound.] 



When the people were about to leave church, 
Ippolito, in turning to speak to an acquaint- 
ance, loet sight of his unknown beauty. He 
made haste to plant himself at the door, telling 
his companion that he should like to see the 
ladies come out ; for he had not the courage 
to say which lady. When he saw Dianora 
appear, he changed colour, and saw nothing 
else. Yet though he beheld, and beheld her 
distinctly, so as to carry away every feature in 
his heart, it seemed to him afterwards that he 
had seen her only as in a dream. She glided 
by him like a thing of heaven, drawing her 
veil over her head. As ho had not the courage 
to speak of her, he had still less the courage to 
ask her name ; but he was saved the trouble. 
** God and St. John bless her beautiful face ! *' 
cried a beggar at the door ; ^ she always gives 
double of any one else." — ^** Curse her ! " mut- 
tered Ippolito's acquaintance ; ^ she is one of 
the Bardi.** The ear of the lover heard both 
these exclamations, and they made an indelible 
impression. Being a lover of books and poetry, 
and intimate with the most liberal of the two 
parties, such as Dante Alighieri (afterwards so 
famous) and Guide Cavalcanti, Ippolito, though 
a warm partisan himself, and implicated in a 
fierce encounter that had lately taken place 
between some persons on horseback, had been 
saved from the worst feelings attendant on 
political hostility ; and they now appeared to 
him odious. He had no thought, it is true, of 
forgiving one of the old Bardi, who had cut 
his father down from his horse ; but he would 
now have sentenced the whole party to a 
milder banishment than before ; and to curse 
a female belonging to it, and that female 
Dianora ! — he differed with the stupid fellow 
that had done it whenever they met after- 
wards. 

It was a heavy reflection to Ippolito to think 
that he could not see his mistress in her own 
house. She had a father and mother living as 
well as himself, and was surrounded with re- 
lations. It was a heavier still that he knew 
not how to make her sensible of his passion ; 
and the heaviest of all, that being so lovely, 
she would certainly be carried off by another 
husband. What was he to do I He had no 
excuse for writing to her ; and as to serenad- 
ing her under her window, unless he meant to 
Cful all the neighbours to witness his temerity, 
ftnd lose his life at once in that brawling age, 
ii was not to be thought of. He was obli^d 
to oontent himself with watching, as well as 
ke oould, the windows of her abode, following 
Ker about whenever he saw her leave it, and 
wiUk murdouable vanity trying to catch her 
ikltMiuua by some little action that should give 
kw a food thought of the stranger ; such as 
«iklMH))«liQg her in giving alms to a beggar. 
\>V wiMil «ven record, that on one occasion he 
V^^MUriv^ lo atumble against a dog and tread 
v«k Imi HMMKiii order that he might ostenta. 



tiously help the poor beast out of the way. 
But his day of delight was church-day. Not a 
fast, not a feast did he miss ; not a Sunday, 
nor a saints'-day. <*The devotion of that 
young gentleman," said an old widow-lady, 
her aunt, who was in the habit of accompany- 
ing Dianora, ** is indeed edifying ; and yet he 
is a mighty pretty youth, and might waste his 
time in sins and vanities with the gayest of 
them." And the old widow -lady sighed, 
doubtless out of a tender pity for the gay. 
Her recommendation of Ippolito to her niece's 
notice would have been little applauded by 
her family ; but, to say the truth, she was not 
responsible. His mancsuvres and constant 
presence had already gained Dianora*s atten- 
tion ; and, with all the unaffected instinct of 
an Italian, she was not long in suspecting who 
it was that attracted his devotions, and in 
wishing very heartily that they might con- 
tinue. She longed to learn who he was, but 
felt the same want of courage as he himself 
had experienced. ** Did you observe," said the 
aunt, one day after leaving church, *' how the 
poor boy blushed, because he did but catch 
my eyQ I Truly, such modesty is very rare."* 
" Dear aunt," replied Dianora, with a mixture 
of real and affected archness, of pleasure and 
of gratitude, ''I thought you never wished 
me to notice the faces of young men." ''Not 
of young men, niece," returned the aunt, 
gravely ; ** not of persons of twenty-eight, or 
thirty, or so, nor indeed of youths in general, 
however young ; but then this youth is very 
different; and the most innocent of us may 
look, once in a way or so, at so very modest 
and respectful a young gentleman. I say re* 
spectful, because when I gave him a ^ght 
curtsey of acknowledgment, or so, for making 
way for me in the aisle, he bowed to me with 
so solemn and thankful an air, as if the favour 
had come from me; which was extremely 
polite ; and if he is very handsome, poor boy, 
how can he help that ! Saints have been 
handsome in their days, ay and young, or 
their pictures are not at all like, which is im- 
possible ; and 1 am sure St Dominic himself, 
in the wax-work, God forgive me ! hardly 
looks sweeter and humbler at the Madonna 
and Child, than he did at me and yon, as we 
went by." " Dear aunt," rejoined Dianora, *• I 
did not mean to reproach you, Fm sure ; but, 
sweet aunt, we do not know him, you know ; 
and you know — ** ** Know i" cried the old 
lady ; ** I'm sure I know him as well as if he 
were my own aunt's son ; which might not be 
impossible, though she is a little younger than 
myself ; and if he were my own, I should not 
be ashamed." **And who then," inquired 
Dianora, scarcely articulating her words, ** who 
then is ho ! " ** Who ! " said the aunt, * why 
the most edifying young gentleman in all 
Florence, that's who he is ; and it does not 
signify what he is else, manifestly being a 
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ui he U, and one of the nuliltsl, I 
ind I wish yon may have no worse 
child, when you come to marry, 
tluinjB^ tber« is time enough to think uf that. 
Yciuiijc Ixlies, now-o^ys, are alwurs for 
_-i ■.i'.:j who everybody iii, who he ia, sod 
IS. und whether he is this person or 
r •:>ii, anri is af the Grand Prior's side, 
^ ri'lihitihop's side, and wliat not ; and 
' <*tiirc (iiey will fillow him to be eTen 
II ; which, I am sure, was not bo in my 
' iliiys. It is bU riRhl and proiier, if 
ir.y is poneenied, or they are in danger 
..i L^;..;rviiig bvlov their condition, or b (iro- 
luii: [iriMui, or uoe that's hideouB, or a lieretic ; 
bat to Mlmil« an evident young saint, and one 
(fuil ncTin' misBca church, Sunday or saint'e- 
^y, or any day for anght that I see, is a tiling 
tint, if Anything, shows wu raay hope for the 
company of yonng aaintg iiereafter; and if so 
«•T7«llifTingayoungg(^ntleman iaalso respect- 
fat to the Iodic*, was nut the blesHed St. Francis 
hinuclf of his opinion in that matter ! And 
4d not the seruphiCBl SI. Teresa admire him 
Om Hior* for it I And does not St. Paul, in 
him very epistles, send his best respects to the 
l^i«a TtyphiEoa and Tryphosa ? And was 
Ikm exrr woman in the New Testament (with 
ivTarFDCi* be it spoken, if we may say women 
■T mch hl«f«ed females] was there ever woman, 
I aay, in the New Testament, not even eicept- 
wjt lladoiuiB Magdalen who bad been possea- 
■od with seven devils (which is not so many 
iy bair M *ome ladies 1 could mention), uor 
Matlmiiia, the other poor lady, whom the un- 
fatpving hypocrites wanted to stone" (and 
Iwr* the gtiod old Lady wept, out of a mixture 
«f Jerolion and gratitude), " was there one of 
■M ll>s*i> women, or any other, whom our 
flt H Wtl Lord himaelf (and iiere Ilie tears 
earn* into tlie grntle eyes of Dianora) "did 
■M treat with all that sweetness, and kindness, 
and tetidemeas, and brotherly love, wliicli, like 
all iiis other actions, and as tlie seraphicul 
pMlx-r Antonio s^id the other day in the pul- 
pit, pfnt-rd him to l>e not only from heaven, 
hrt thip Iraeit of all nobles on earth, and a 
■aliinl gentleman born !" 

W« know not how many more reasons the 
Bea4 old lady would have ^ven, why all the 
facUng* of poor Dionora's heart, not excepting 
her avry religion, which was truly one of them, 
■linald induce her to eneoiinige her affection 
for IpiMtlilo. By the end of lliis sentence they 
■tad urired at their home, and the poor youth 
mtuntnl to his. Wc say " poor" of both the 
[•sm, far by this time they had both become 
nScienlly eoomuurcd to render their cheeks 
Ih* p«irr for discovering their respective 
ChiuU««, which Dianora had now done as wi>ll 
■a If^ito. 

A eirvnmBtonce on theSunday following had 
naarly diicuvered them, not only to one nn- 
•tW-, but U> all the world. Diocorn hud 



latterly never dared to steal a took at Ippolito, 
for fear of seeing his eyea upon her ; and 
Ippolito, who was less certain of her regard 
for him than herself, imagined tliat he had 
Bomehow,offended her. A few Sundays before, 
she had sent him home hounding for joy. 
There had been two places empty where he 
was kneeling, one near him, and the other a 
little further off. The auul and the uiecc, 
who came in after him, and found theniselves 
at the spot where he was, were perplexed 
which of the two jilnccs to choose ; when it 
seemed to Ippolito that by a little movement 
of her arm IJiouora decided for the one near- 
est him. ile had also anothtT delight. The 
old lady, in the course of the service, turned 
to her niece, and aaked her why she did not 
siog as usual. Dianora bowed her head, and 
in a minute or two afterwards Ip[>olIto heard 
the sweetest voice in the world, low indeed, 
almost to a whisper, bat audible to him. Ue 
thought it tremhled ; and ho trembled also. 
It seemed to thrill within his spirit, is the 
same maooer that the organ thrilla through 
the body. No suuh symptom of preference 
occurred afterwards. Tlieladiesdid not come 
so near him, wliatever pains he took to occupy 
so much room before they coma in, and then 
make room when they appuurod. However, 
he was self-satisfied as well as ingenious 
enough in hia reasonings on the oubject, not to 
lay much stress upon this behaviour, till it 
lasted week after week, and IJU he never again 
found Dianora looking even towards the quar- 
ter in which he sat : for it is our duty to 
confess, that if the lovers were two of the de- 
voutest of Ch» congr^^tion, which is cortttin, 
they were apt also, at intervals, to bo the least 
attentive ; and, furthermore, that they would 
each pretend to look towards places at a little 
difltance from the desired object, in order that 
they might take in, with the sidelong power of 
the eye, the prraetuM and look of one anotlier. 
But for some time Dianora had ceased even to 
do this ; and though Ippolito gazed on her the 
more aleadfaslly, and saw that she was paler 
than before, he began to persuade himaetf tliitt 
it was not on his account. At Icnglli, a aort 
of desperation urged htm to get nearer to her, 
if she would not condescend la come near 
himself ; and, on the Sunday in qaestion, 
scarcely knowing what he did, or how he caw, 
felt, or breathed, he knelt right down beeid« 
her. There was a pillar nest him, uhich 
luckily kept him somewhat in llic diade ; and. 
for a moment, he leaned his forohead ngainot 
the cold marble, which nvired him. Iiionora 
did not know he was hy her. She did out 
sing : nor did tlie aunt ask her. She kepi one 
nnallered posture, looking upon hor mOM-book, 
aud he thought she did this un purpoa*. 
Ippolito, who had become woak with his ht« 
struggles of mind, felt almost suirurBted with 
Ills sensations. He was kneeling side hy side 
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with her ; her idea, her presence, her very 
drapery, which was all that he dared to feel 
himself in contatt with, the consciousness of 
kneeling with her in the presence of Him whom 
tender hearts implore for pity on their infirm- 
ities, all rendered him intensely sensible of 
his situation. By a strong effort, he endea- 
voured to turn his self-pity into a feeling en- 
tirely religious ; but when he put his hands 
together, he felt the tears ready to gush away 
so irrepressibly, tliat he did not dare it. At 
last the aunt, who had in fact looked about for 
him, recognized him with some surprise, and 
more pleasure. She had begun to suspect his 
secret ; and though she knew who he was, and 
that the two families were at variance, yet a 
great deal of good nature, a sympathy with 
pleasures of which no woman had tasted more, 
and some considerable disputes she had lately 
with another old lady, her kinswoman, on the 
subject of politics, determined her upon at 
least giving the two lovers that sort of en- 
couragement, which arises not so much from 
any decided object we have in view, as from a 
certain vague sense of benevolence, mixed 
with a lurking wish to have our own way. 
Accordingly, tlie well-meaning old widow-lady, 
without much consideration, and loud enough 
for Ippolito to hear, whispered her niece to 
let the gentleman next her read in her book, 
as he seemed to have forgotten to bring his 
own. Dianora, without lifting her eyes, and 
never suspecting who it was, moved her book 
sideways, with a courteous inclination of the 
head, for the gentleman to take it. He did so. 
He held it with her. He could not hinder his 
liand from shaking ; but Dianora's reflections 
were so occupied upon one whom she little 
thought so near her, that she did not perceive 
it. At length the book tottered so in his hand, 
that she could not but notice it. She turned 
to see if the gentleman was ill ; and instantly 
looked back again. She felt that she herself 
was too weak to look at him, and whispering 
to her aunt, ** I am very unwell," the ladies 
rose and made their way out of the church. 
As soon as she felt the fresh air she fainted, 
and was carried home ; and it happened, at 
the same moment, that Ippolito, unable to keep 
his feelings to himself, leaned upon the marble 
pillar at which he was kneeling, and groaned 
aloud. He fancied she had left him in disdain. 
Luckily for him, a circumstance of this kind 
was not unknown in a place where penitents 
would sometimes be overpowered by a sense 
of their crimes ; and though Ippolito was recog- 
nised by some, they concluded he had not been 
the innocent person they supposed. They 
made up their minds in future that his retired 
ard bookish habits, and his late evident sufi^er- 
ing, were alike the result of some dark offence ; 
and among these persons, the acquaintance 
who had cursed Dianora when he first beheld 
her, was glad to be one ; for without knowing 



his passion for her, much less her return of it, 
which was more than the poor youth knew 
himself, he envied him for his accomplishments 
and popularity. 

Ippolito dragged himself home, and after en- 
deavouring to move about for a day or two, 
and to get as far as Dianora's abode, — an at- 
tempt he gave up for fear of being unable to 
come away again, — was fairly obliged to take 
to his bed. What a mixture of delight, with 
sorrow, would he have felt, had he known that 
his mistress was almost in as bad a state ! The 
poor aunt, who soon discovered her niece's 
secret, now found herself in a dreadful dilem- 
ma ; and the worst of it was, that being on the 
female side of the love, and told by Dianora 
that it would be the death of her if she dis- 
closed it to ** him^ or anybody connected with 
him, or, indeed, anybody at all, she did not 
know what steps to take. However, as she 
believed that at least death might possibly 
ensue if the dear young people were not as- 
sured of each other's love, and certainly did 
not believe in any such mortality as her niece 
spoke of, she was about to make her first 
election out of two or three measures which 
she was resolved upon taking, when, luckily 
for the salvation of Dianora's feelings, she was 
surprised by a visit from the person whom of 
all persons in the world she wished to see— 
Ippolito's mother. 

The two ladies soon came to a mutual un- 
derstanding, and separated with comfort for 
their respective patients. We need not wait 
to describe how a mother came to the know- 
ledge of her son's wishes ; nor will it be ne> 
cessary to relate how delighted the two lovers 
were to hear of one another, and to be assured 
of each other's love. But Ippolito's illness 
now put on a new aspect ; for the certainty of 
his being welcome to Dianora, and the eamness 
with which he saw his mother give way to his 
inclinations, made him impatient for an inter- 
view. Dianora was afraid of encountering him 
as usual in public; and he never ceased urging 
his mother, till she consented to advise with 
Dianora's aunt upon what was to be done. 
Indeed, with the usual weakness of those who 
take any steps, however likely to produce 
future trouble, rather than continue a present 
uneasiness, she herself thought it high time to 
do something for the poor boy ; for the house 
began to remark on his strange conduct. All 
his actions were either too quick, or too slow. 
At one time he would start up to perform the 
most trivial ofiice of politeness, as if he were 
going to stop a conflagration ; at another, the 
whole world might move before him without 
his noticing. He would now leap on his horse, 
as if the enemy were at the city-gates ; and 
next day, when going to mount it, stop on a 
sudden, with the reins in his hands, and fiill 
a musing. ''What is the matter with the 
boy f " said his father, who waa impatient at 
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little liisown moater; "lias lie 
dulcn a bos of jewels (" for somebody bod 
iBtM ii a n^port Uiitt he gambled, and it w&s 
oawvvl tlial br never liwl uny mon[>y id his 
pocket. I'hu tnilli 18, he gave it ail away to 
ibc i>hj«cts of Diuuora's boimt}', particularly 
Id tbr nwu who blessed her at tlie cliurcli 
Dni! Atty hi« falber, who loved a bitter 
na<l? a young lady, who sat uext him ut 
"'■"■— ' If bcr liimd liel'ore bim instead of the 
li upuD being aakud why he did not 
- very near lakinf^ a piece of it for a 
" Oh, the gaJluiiI youth !" cried 
' r, and Ippulitu bluuhed up to Che 
t-y-i -, oliicli waa takeu aii a proof that the 
itnay was well-founded. But Ippolito thought 
■f DianoTa'a band, how it held the booli with 
Um whvn he knolt by her aide ; and, after a 
bull! laoxr, be turned and look up that of the 
;iiuD|c lady, and Ix^^d her purdon with the 
keat gtMcr in the world. " lie has the air of a 
fhade," thought Ilia father, '* if ho would but 
hrtiaTe liimself liko other young men." The 
jiMitp lady tliuught he hud tho air of a lover ; 
and aa acKui aa the meal was over, his mother 
pat OD her veil, and wont to seek a distant re- 
iUioa mtllod Ga«sip Veronica. 

timaip Veronica was in a singular position 

with tip^an] to the two families of Uardi oiid 

Bntindi'linonti. She happened to be related 

at tirarly equal distances to theni both ; and 

•be banlly knew whether to bo prouder of tho 

imthUt rehitiousbip, or more annoyed with the 

r«il eiMuil«nan<»a lliey sliowed her, if she did 

nut pav gr«at attention to one of them, and no 

I io the other. The pride remained 

~ . iis it is apt to do ; and she liaxarded 

l''<.'ncea fur tho pleasure of inviting 

"■•■ of tlie young Itardi, and now 

HI the young Uiiondelnionti ; hinting 

m vbcn they went away, that it would 

well for them not to say that they had 

aBfthing of the other family's visil- 

ir. The young people were not sorry 

:»«p the maltor as secret om poasible, be- 

' ' « to Gossip Veronica were 

1 far H long time, if anything 

IM Mrt transpired ; and thus a spirit of 

ilment and intrigue was sown in their 

miuda, which might have turned out 

for Ippolilo and Dianora, if their hearts 

bad nut been so good. 

Hal livre was a situation for Gossip Veroni- 
ca^ ['ianotu's aunt had been with her some 
daja, hinting that soiuelhiog exiraordiuury, 
hot am iho hoped not unpleasnni, would ho 
fOMpOHrd to the good Gocsip, which for her 
part bad her grave sanction ; uud now came 
■ba very mother of the young Iluoudelmoute 
to n^lain to her wliat this intiuiatiun was, 
■•d Ut give her an opportunity of having one 
of each KamUy in her honse at the same time ! 
Then was a great falling off in the beatitude, 
when ilie undetslood that Ipi>olito's presence 



was to be kept a secret from all her visitors 
that day, except Dianora ; but she was recon- 
ciled on receiving an intimation that in future 
the two ladies would have no' objection to her 
inviting whom she pleased to her house, and 
upon receiving a jewel from each of them as a 
pledge of their esteem. As to keeping the 
main secret, it was necessary for all (uirliea. 

Gossip Veronica, for a person in her rank 
of life, was rich, and had a ])leasant villa uc 
Monlicelli, about half a mile from the city. 
Thithi^r, on a holiday in September, which 
was kept with great hilarity by the ]ieasanls, 
came Dianora d'Amerigo de' Bardi. attended 
by her aunt Madonna Lucrezia, to hop, as her 
mother observed, that no " improper persons" 
were there ; — and thither, before daylight, let 
in by Gossip Veronica herself, at the haxard 
of her reputation and of the furious jealousy 
of a young vine-dresser in the neighbourhood, 
who loved her good things better than any- 
thing in the world except her waiting-maid, 
came the young Ippolito lluondelnioule do' 
Buondelinunii, looking, as she said, like the 

The morning-star hugged, and was huggud 
with great good-will by the kind Gossip, and 
then twinkled with impntiencu from n corner 
of her chamber- window till he saw Dianora. 
How his heart beat when he beheld her com- 
ing up through the avenue I Veronica met 
her near the gnrden-gnte, oud pointed toward* 
the window, as they walked along. Ippolito 
fancied she spoke of him, but did not know 
what to think of it, for Dianora did not change 
counteuanot!, nor do anything but smile goud- 
naturedly on her coniponion, and ask her 
apparently some common question. The 
truth was, she bad no suspicion ho was tliere ; 
though the Gossip, with much smirking and 
mystery, said she had a little present there fur 
her, and such us her hidy-motlier spprovvd. 
Uiauom, whom, with all imaginable respect 
for ber, the Oossip had hitherto treated, from 
lung habit, like a child, tliought it was some 
triHf or other, and forgot it next moment. 
Every step which Ippolito beard on the sluii^ 
caso hu fancied was hurs, till it passed lltu 
door, and never did morning appear to him at 
□nee so dcliciousandso tircaouie. Tob* in the 
same house with her, what joy ! Itut to he in 
the Bumu house with her, and not to be able to 
tell her his love directly, and ask ber for hers, 
and fold her into his very soul, what imputieDce 
and misery I Two or three limes there was a 
knock of some one to be let in ; hut it was 
only the Gossip, come to inform bim that he 
muslbe palipnt,and that shodid not know when 
Madonna Lucreiiu would |dease to bring Di*- 
uora, but most likely after diuncr, when the 
visitors retired to sleep B little. Of sU im- 
pertinent things, dinner appeared to him lh« 
most tiresomo and unfit. He wondared how 
any thinking beings, who might take a cake or 
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a cup of wine by the way, and then proceed to 
love one another, could sit round a great 
wooden table, patiently eating of this and that 
nicety ; and, above all, how they could sit still 
afterwards for a moment, and not do anything 
else in preference, — stand on their heads, or 
toss the dishes out of window. Then the 
Festival ! God only knew how happy the 
peasantry might choose to be, and how long 
they might detain Dianora with their compli- 
ments, dances, and songs. Doubtless, there 
must be many lovers among them ; and how 
they could bear to go jigging about in this 
gregarious manner, when they must all wish 
to be walking two by two in the green lanes, 
was to him inexplicable. However, Ippolito 
was very sincere in his gratitude to Gossip 
Veronica, and even did his best to behave 
handsomely to her cake and wine ; and after 
dinner his virtue was rewarded. 

It is unnecessary to tell the reader, that he 
must not judge of other times and countries 
by his own. Tlie real fault of those times, as 
of most others, lay, not in people's loves, but 
their hostilities ; and if both were managed in 
a way somewhat different from our own, per- 
haps neither the loves were less innocent, nor 
the hostilities more ridiculous. After dinner, 
when the other visitors had separated here 
and there to sleep, Dianora, accompanied by 
her aunt and Veronica, found herself, to her 
great astonishment, in the same room with 
Ippolito ; and in a few minutes after their in- 
troduction to each other, and after one had 
looked this way, and the other that, and one 
taken up a book and laid it down again, and 
both looked out of the window, and each 
blushed, and either turned pale, and the gentle- 
man adjusted his collar, and the lady her 
sleeve, and the elder ladies had whispered 
one another in a comer, Dianora, less to her 
astonishment than before, was left in the room 
with him alone. She made a movement as if 
to follow them, but Ippolito said something 
she knew not what, and she remained. She 
went to the window, looking very serious and 
pale, and not daring to glance towards him. He 
intended instantly to go to her, and wondered 
what had become of his fierce impatience ; but 
the very delay had now something delicious in 
it. Oh, the happiness of those moments ! oh, the 
sweet morning- time of those feelings ! the 
doubt which is not doubt, and the hope which 
is but the coming of certainty ! Oh, recollec- 
tions enough to fill faded eyes with tears of 
renovation, and to make us forget we are no 
longer young, the next young and innocent 
beauty we behold ! Why do not such hours 
make us as immortal as they are divine ? Why 
are we not carried away, literally, into some 
place where they can last for ever, leaving 
those who miss us to say, " they were capable 
of loving, and they are gone to heaven !" 

Reader. But, sir, in taking these heavenly 



flights of yours, you have left your two 
lovers. 

Author. Surely, madam, I need not inform 
you tlmt lovers are fond of being left — at least 
to themselves. 

ReacUr. But, sir, they are Italians ; and I do 
not think Italian lovers were of this bashful 
description. I imagined that the moment your 
two Florentines beheld one another, they 
would spring into each other's arms, sending 
up cries of joy, and — and — 

Author. Tumbling over the two old women 
by the way. It is a very pretty imagination, 
madam ; but Italians partake of all the feel- 
ings common to human nature ; and modesty 
is really not confined to the English, even 
though they are always saying it is. 

BKtder. But I was not speaking of modesty, 
sir, I was only alluding to a sort of, — what 
shall I say— a kind of irrepressible eneigy, 
that which in the Italian character is called 
violence. 

Author. I meant nothing personal, m a d a m , 
believe me, in using the word modesty. You 
are too charitable, and have too great a regard 
for my lovers. I was not spealung mys^f of 
modesty in any particular sense, but of mo- 
desty in general ; and all nations, not except- 
ing our beloved and somewhat dictatonal 
countrymen, have their modesties and immo- 
desties too, from which perhaps their example 
might instruct one another. With regard to 
the violence you speak of, and which is enei^ 
sometimes, and the weakest of weaknesses at 
others, according to the character which ex- 
hibits it, and the occasion that calls it forth, 
the Italians, who live in an ardent climate, 
have undoubtedly shown more of it than most 
people ; but it is only where their individual 
character is most irregular, and education and 
laws at their worst. In general it is nothing 
but pure self-will, and belongs to the two ex- 
tremes of the community — the most powerful, 
whose passions have been indulged, and the 
poorest, whose passions have never been in- 
structed. True energy manifests itself, not in 
violence, but in strength and intensity ; and 
intensity is by its nature discerning, and not 
to be surpassed in quietness, where quietness 
is becoming. Besides, in the age we are writ- 
ing of, there was as much refinement in love 
matters with some, as there was outrage and 
brutality with others. All the faculties of hu- 
manity, bad and good, maybe said to have 
been making their way at that period, and try- 
ing for the mastery ; and if on the one hand 
we are presented with horrible spectacles of 
brute passion, tyranny, and revenge, on the 
other we find philosophy and even divinity 
refining upon the sentiment of love, and emu- 
lating the most beautiful subtleties of Plato in 
rendering it a thing angelical. 

Reader. You have convinced me, sir ; pray 
let us proceed. 




te jou please ; oa\y let a 



W0 Wl unr IWD loTera, itmdam, flLmdinj; in 
GtH^p V«riiDiir]('B beii^'ImnibBr, one ol the 
window, the other al a little diatance. They 
fonwanl in this Bituution about the same 
■juM-i' itf lima in wliicli wc have been talking;. 

'1 riii|iiisaibli! it is to present to oiii^ 

:i ;;nive and iuppj' lovers trembling 

<i'{iroach nf their mutual confesBioiiB, 

: I ii-e\ a i^ver and happier senaatioo 

uu:i T'-vii^ rusDme its place in one's thougbts. 

Ippolit^i went up to Dianora. Hhe v/an still 
taibiBg out of l!ie window, her e^ea fixed 
Vfaa U>e hlue nonlitaias in tlie dislauce, but 
eaaadoiu of notliing outside the room. She 
had ■ light given and gold bH on her head, 
■luoli FDi'luaed hi-r luxuriant hur without vio- 
Imw«, mnil seemed aa if it took it up that ho 
M^iltt admire the white neck underneath. She 
Mt iua brvatli upon it ; and beginning to ex- 
■ect tluil his lips would follow, rHised her 
haads to h«r head, db if the net required ad- 

{mthxg. This movement, while it diwoiicprtt'd 
link, (irniiiDied her waist in a point of view so 
imnMibb? not to touch, that taking it gently 
ia both hi* hands, hn pressed one at the same 
lir-it- ii;"ii her heart, and said, " It will foi^ve 
. f<ir doing this." He bad reason to 
: )ii.- felt it heat against his fingers, as 
I, Dianom, blushing and cuufused, 
■ ling abnndantl/ happy, made ano- 

..ijiiiont with her hands as if to remove 

, hn un 11, liut he Duly detained them on either 
I ildn. ' BInsser Ippolito," said Dianora, in a 
I unc •■ if to remonstrate, though suifermg 
bi'T-1 .'If to remain a prisoner, " I fear you must 
-—■No, no," interrupted Ippolito, 
f.ar nothing that I think, or that I 
I lliat have to fear jour lovely and 
. Lilly, which has been ever nt the 
my sjck-bed, and I thought looked 
■ii"'n ma — upon me alone of the whole 
'■ They told nie you Imd been ill," 
- 'I 1 1' iJirini in a very gentle lone, "and my 
mitii i»-rl.a|.9 knew tliat I— thought thai I— 
Uavs you been very ill I" And without think- 
ing, she drew her luft hund from under bis, 
•ail piacrd it upon it, " Very," onswered Ip- 
pollta : ' du not 1 look so t" and saying this, 
me raiird his Other hand, and venturing to put 
U roBBd to the loft side of her little dimpled 
dun, turned her face towards him. Dianora 



did not think he appeared so ill, by a good 
deal, as he did in the church ; but there was 
enough in his face, ill or well, to make her 
eyesight swim as sbo looked at him ; and the 
next moment her head was uj>on his shoulder, 
and his lips descended, welcome, n|ion ber«. 

There was a practice in tlioae times, gene- 
rated, like other involuntary struggles agunst 
wrong, by the absurdities in outliorily, of re- 
sortiug to marriuges, or rather plightings of 
troth, made io secret, and in the eye of hea- 
ven. It was a custom liable to great abuse, 
as all secrecies are ; but the harm of it, as 
usual, fell chiefly on the poor, or where the 
condition of the parties was unequal. Where 
the families were powerful and on an equality, 
the hazard of violating the engagement was, 
for obvious reasons, very great, and seldom en- 
countered ; the lovera cither foregoing their 
claims on each other upon belter ooquunlance, 
or adhering to their engagement the closer for 
the some reason, or keeping it at the expense 
of one or the otber's repentance for fear of the 
consefinenccB. The troth of Ippolito and Di- 
anora wna indeed a troth. Tbej plighted it 
OD Iheir knees, before a picture of the Virgin 
and Child, in Veronica's bcd-rODm,Btid over ft 
mass-book which lay open npon a chair. Ip- 
polito then, for the pleasure of revenging him- 
self on the pangs he sufiered when Dianora 
knell with him before, took up the mass-book 
and held it before her, as she had held it be- 
fore him, and looked her entreatingly in the 
face ; and Dianora took and lield it with him 
as before, trembling as then, but with a per- 
fect pleasure ; and Ippolito kissed her twice 
and thrice out of a sweet revenge. — [We find 
we are in the hnbit of using a great number uf 
audi on these occasions. We do not aSWt it, 
though we ari< conscioaa of it. It is partly, 
wu believe, owing to our rcoolloetians of Iho 
good futh and simplicity in the old romances, 
and partly to a certain sense of luxury and 
continuance which lhes« ua<fa help to link to- 
gether. It is the fault of " the accursed criti- 
cal spirit," which is the bane of Iheao limes, 
that we are obliged to be conscious of the mat- 
ter at all. But we canuot help not having 
been born six buadrcd years ago, and ore 
obliged to be base and mwwubiry like the resL 
To affect not to be conscious of Lho critiotl in 
these times, would itself be n dcparttim from 
what is lutnral : but we notice the necemity 
only to express our haired of it, and hemhy 
prvsenl the critics (ourselves iududod, as far 
OS we lielong to them) with our hcArty discum- 
meiidalions] 

The thoughtless old kdies, Donna Lnerocia 
and the other (for old age is not always iho 
moat considerate thing in the world, eupwiBlly 
the old age of one's aunts and guniTn), hod 
now returned into the room where thny I"fl 
the two loven ; but not befora Dianora hod 
consented to receive ber bridegrooi 
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own apartment at home, that same night, hy 
means of that other old good-natured go-be- 
tween, yclept a ladder of ropes. The rest of 
the afternoon was spent, according to laudable 
custom, in joining in the diversions of the pea- 
santry. They sung, they danced, they ate the 
grapes that hung over their heads, they gave 
and took jokes and flowers, they flaunted with 
all their colours in the sun, they feasted with 
all their might under the trees. You could 
not say which looked the ripest and merriest, 
the fruit or their brown faces. In Tuscany 
they have had from time immemorial little 
rustic songs or stanzas that turn upon flowers. 
One of these, innocently addressed to Dianora 
by way of farewell, put her much out of coun- 
tenance — " Voi siete un bel fiore," sung a pea- 
sant girl, after kissing her hand : — 

You are a lovely flotrer. What flower ? The flower 

That shuts with the dark hour:— 
Would that to keep you awake were in my power ! 

Ippolito went singing it all the way home, and 
ran up against a hundred people. 

Ippolito had noticed a ladder of ropes which 
was used in his father's house for some domes- 
tic purposes. To say the truth, it was an old 
servant, and had formerly been much in re- 
quest for the purpose to which it was now 
about to be turned, by the old gentleman him- 
self. He was indeed a person of a truly or- 
thodox description, having been much given 
to intrigue in his younger days, being con- 
signed over to avarice in his older, and exhi- 
biting great submission to everything esta- 
blished, always. Accordingly, he was consi- 
dered as a personage equally respectable for 
his virtues, as important from his rank and 
connexions ; and if hundreds of ladders could 
have risen up in judgment against him, they 
would only have been considered as what arc 
called in England ** wild oats ;" — wild ladders, 
which it was natural for every gentleman to 
plant. 

Ippolito's character, however, being more 
principled, his privileges were not the same ; 
and on every account he was obliged to take 
great care. He waited with impatience till 
midnight, and then letting himself out of his 
window, and taking the ropes under his cloak, 
made the best of his way to a little dark lane 
which bordered the house of the Bardi. One 
of the windows of Dianora s chamber looked 
into the lane, the others into the garden. The 
house stood in a remote part of the city. Ip- 
polito listened to the diminishing sound of the 
guitars and revellers in the distance, and was 
proceeding to inform Dianora of his arrival 
by throwing up some pebbles, when he heard 
a noise coming. It was some young men tak- 
ing a circuit of the more solitary streets, to 
purify them, as they said, from sobriety. Ip- 
polito slunk into a comer. He was afraid, as 
the sound opened upon his ears, that they 
would torn down the lane ; bnt the hubbub 



passed on. He stepped forth from his comer, 
and again retreated. Two young men, loi- 
terers behind the rest, disputed whether they 
should go down the lane. One, who seemed 
intoxicated, swore ho would serenade ^the 
little foe," as he called her, if it was only to 
vex the old one, and ** bring him out with his 
cursed long sword.** ^ And a lecture twice as 
long,** said the other. ^ Ah, there you have 
me,** quoth the musician ; ^ his sword is — a 
sword ; but his lecture's the devil : reaches 
the other side of the river — never stops till it 
strikes one sleepy. But I must serenade.** 
" No, no,** returned his friend ; " remember 
what the Grand Prior said, and don't let us 
commit ourselves in a petty brawl. We'll 
have it out of their hearts some day.** Ippo- 
lito shuddered to hear such words, even from 
one of his own party. ** Don't tell me," said 
the pertinacious drunken man ; ** I remember 
what the Grand Prior said. He said, I must 
serenade ; no, he didn't say I must serenade — 
but / say it ; the Grand Prior said, says he, — 
I remember it as if it was yesterday — ^he said 
— gentlemen, said he, there are three good 
things in the world, love, music, and fighting ; 
and then he said a cursed number of other 
things by no means good ; and all to prove^ 
philosophically, you rogue, that love was good, 
and music was good, and fighting was good, 
philosophically, and in a cursed number of pa- 
ragraphs. So I must serenade." ^ False logic, 
Vanni," cried the other ; ** so come along, or 
we shall have the enemy npon us in a heap, 
for I hear another party coming, and I am 
sure they are none of onrs." ^ Good again,** 
said the musician, ^ love and fighting, my boy, 
and music ; so I'll have my song before they 
come up." And the fellow began roaring out 
one of the most indecent songs he could think 
of, which made our lover ready to start forth 
and dash the guitar in his face ; but he re- 
pressed himself. In a minute he heard the 
other party come up. A clashing of swords 
ensued, and to his great relief the drunkard 
and his companion were driven on. In a mi- 
nute or two all was silent. Ippolito gave the 
signal — it was acknowledged; the rope was 
fixed ; and the lover was about to ascend, 
when he was startled with a strange diminu- 
tive face, smiling at him over a light. His 
next sensation was to smile at the state of his 
own nerves ; for it was but a few minutes be- 
fore, that he was regretting he could not put 
out a lantern that stood burning under a little 
imago of the Virgin. He crossed himself, of- 
fered up a prayer for the success of his true 
love, and again proceeded to mount the ladder. 
Just as his himd reached the window, he 
thought he heard other steps. He looked 
down towards the street. Two figures evi- 
dently stood at the comer of the lane. He 
would have concluded them to be the two men 
returned^ but for their profound silence. At 
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I out luud, " I am cei 

' of soracboily bj the lantern, 

d ve Iiuve not come bock for 

s llifrv l~ added he, coming 

B down the lane with hia comp 

1 drecendcd rapidly, inteuding 

> fat^ AS mncb aa poasible in his hood 

hy dial of fighting, but bis foot 

n tb>' miiea, bdiI tie vas at the eams 

od by Uic slraDftere. The instinrt 

n-faci nbovc all tbingN in the world 

lis tuistrera's reputation, supplied 

i> wilh an anittc« u quick na lightning. 

' ■»> aJI wr«," said he, affecting to 

• *>tb a cowardly lerroT, "I have not 

B of them."' "One of what t" said 

•rh«l aro all safet" "The 

rrpliiMl IpjiuUla : "let mc go for the 

shall be my last offence, 

a taj firai. UeaiJui, I meant to restore 

■' ".eBtore them 1" cried the first 

"a pretty jest truly. This must 

m gmtltMnnn gnniblcrr by bis fine wuuld- 

ance ; aud by this light we will see 

If if it is only for your sake, Filippo, 

IT lu> oompanion was a pretty noto- 

Mbler himself, and IppoUto bad kept 

g In tbn dark. " Curw it," sud Filippo, 

1 the fellow ; he is not worth our 

' stitling limoB, thoiigli I warrant 

1 mo often enough." To say tlie 

I iTMlt, MpwH-r CilipjHi was not a little almid 

I cue tkii-f would turn out to be Mimo inexpe- 

iWDced ijnpemdo, whom he had cbeuted biui- 

.■rlij[i^ driven to this very crime ; 

H^i^ resolute, and Ippolito 

!' lo avoid bis fate, citme 

1 "By all the s^nts in 

■ ii[n-d the enemy, "a Buon* 

„L... .... l.'sa a Duondelmonte than 

Buntiy Mfi very magnificent Meeaer Ippo- 

" 'elmonlu! Mcsser Ippolito, I kiss 

I ; I Bm very much your humble 

d thicf-ttker. By my faith, this will 

for to-morrow," 

* was indeed a heavy day to all 

■ Buomlvlnionti, and as merry a one to all 
1, except pour Dianora. She knew 

it had preveiitoit Ippolito from tinlsh- 
tut up the ladder ; Home intemip- 
it have been ; but of what nature- 

■ mmVk uot determine, nor why be had not 
A bit endeavours. Il could have been 

Waa he known t Was *l- 
a I Was it all known ) And the poor girl 
nl«d htsrwlf with a thousand fears. Mo- 
a hastened to her the first thing 
I i» (lie morning, with a full, true, and porticu- 
[ lar aoconnt. Ippolito de' Huondelinouti hod 
in coming down a rope-laddcT 
I (ti-m otfu of tlie front windows of the house, 
_r>-st drawn sword iu one bond und a 

la in the other. Dianora saw the 

I ' II in a inumenl, and from excess of 




sorrow, gratitude, and love, fainted away. Ma- 
donna Lncrczia guessed the truth too, bnt was 
almost afraid to confeu it to her own mind, 
muth more to speak of it uloud ; and had not 
the news, and the busllo, and her niece's faint- 
ing, furnished her with something to do, she 
couid have luintcd herself very heartily, out 
of pure ooiistomation. Gossip Veronica was 
in a worse condition when the] neivs reached 
her ; and IppoUto's mother, who guessed but 
too truly as well as tlie others, was seixed with 
an illness, which joining with the natural 
weakness of her constitution, threw her into 
a stupor, and prevented her from attending to 
anything. The next step of Madonna Lucre- 
zia, after seeing Dianora out of her fainting 
lit, and ^ving the household to understand 
that the story of the robber bad alarmed her. 
Baa to go to Gossip Veronica and concert mea- 
sures of concealment. The two women wept 
vely sincerely for the poor youth, and admired 
his heroism in saving his mistress's honour ; 
bat with alt their good-nature, they agreed 
that be was quite in the right, and that it 
would be but just lo his magnanimity, aud to 
their poor dear I>iaDoni, to keep the secret as 
closely. MudontiB Lucrezia then returned 
liODie, to he near Duinora, and help to buffie 
inquiry ; while Goraip Veronica kept close in- 
doors, too ill to see visitors, and alternately 
{iruying to the sunt her namesake, and taking 
reasonable draughts of Muutcpulciono. 

lu those days there were too many wild 
young men of desperate fortuues tu render 
Ippolitu's confession improbable. Desides, ha 
had been observed of late to be always without 
money ; reports of bis being addicted to 
gambling had arisen ; and his father was ava- 
ricious. Lastly, his groaning in the church 
was remembered, under pretence of pity ; and 
the magistrate (who was of the hostile party) 
concluded, with much sorrow, that he muat 
have more sins to answer for than they knew 
of, which in so young a man was deplorable. 
The old gentleiuaa bad too niueb reason to 
know, (hat in older persons it would have been 
nothing remarkable. 

Ippolito, with a grief of heart which only 
served lo confirm the bye^tooders in their 
sense of his guilt, waited in expectation of bi« 
seulenee- Ue thought it would be banish- 
ment, and was casting in his mind how be 
could hope some day or other to got a sight of 
his mislress, when the word Death fell on him 
like a thunderbolt. Th« origin of a sentence 
so severe was but too plain to every body ; but 
the Bardi were uppermost that day ; and tho 
city, exhausted by some late parly 



I 



had but too much need of i 






Still it 



thought a dongcjous trial of the public pulse. 
The |iity felt for the U'nder sge of Ippolito 
was increased by the anguish which he found 
himself unable to reproas. "Good God I" 
cried he, " must 1 die so young I And mini 1 
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never see — must I neyer see the light again, 
and Florence, and my dear friends f " And he 
fell into almost abject entreaties to be spared ; 
for he thought of Dianora. But the by- 
standers fancied that he was merely afraid of 
death ; and by the help of suggestions from 
the Bardi partisans, their pity almost turned 
into contempt. He prostrated himself at the 
magistrate's feet ; he kissed his knees ; he 
disgusted his own father ; till finding every- 
thing against him, and smitten at once with a 
sense of his cowardly appearance and the ne- 
cessity of keeping his mistress's honour invio- 
lable, he declared his readiness to die like a 
man, and at the same time stood wnnging his 
hands, and weeping like an infant. He was 
sentenced to die next day. 

The day came. The hour came. The 
Standard of Justice was hoisted before the 
door of the tribunal, and the trumpet blew 
through the city, announcing the death of a 
criminal. Dianora, to whom the news had 
been gradually broken, heard it in her cham- 
ber, and would have burst forth and pro- 
claimed the secret but for Madonna Lucrezia, 
who spoke of her father, and mother, and aU 
the Bardi, and the inutility of attempting to 
save one of the opposite faction, and the 
dreadful consequences to every body if the 
secret were betrayed. Dianora heard little 
about everybody ; but the habit of respecting 
her father and mother, and dreading their 
reproaches, kept her, moment after moment, 
from doing anything but listen and look pale ; 
and, in the meantime, the procession began 
moving towards the scaffold. 

Ippolito issued forth from the prison, look- 
ing more like a young martyr than a criminal. 
He was now perfectly quiet, and a sort of 
unnatural glow had risen into his cheeks, the 
result of the enthusiasm and conscious self- 
sacrifice into which he had worked himself 
during the night. He had only prayed, as a 
last favour, that he might be taken through 
the street in which the house of the Bardi 
stood ; for he had lived, he said, as everybody 
knew, in great hostility with that family, and 
he now felt none any longer, and wished to 
bless the house as he passed it. The magis- 
trate, for more reasons than one, had no objec- 
tion ; the old confessor, with tears in his eyes, 
said that the dear boy would still be an honour 
to his family, as surely as he would be a saint 
in heaven ; and the procession moved on. The 
main feeling of the crowd, as usual, was that 
of curiosity, but there were few indeed, in 
whom it was not mixed with pity ; and many 
females found tlie sight so intolerable, that 
they were seen coming away down the streets, 
weeping bitterly, and unable to answer the 
questions of those they met. 

The procession now began to pass the house 
of the Bardi. Ippolito*s face, for an instant, 
turned of a chalky whiteness, and then re- 



sumed its colour. His lips trembled, his eytm 
filled with tears ; and thinking his mistreas 
might possibly be at the window, taking a last 
look of the lover that died for her, he bowed 
his head gently, at the same time forcing a 
smile, which glittered through his watery eyes. 
At that instant the trumpet blew its dreary 
blast for the second time. Dianora had al- 
ready risen on her couch, listening, and askmg 
what noise it was that approached. Her aunt 
endeavoured to quiet her with excuses ; but 
this last noise aroused her beyond control; 
and the good old lady, forgetting herself in 
the condition of the two lovers, no longer at- 
tempted to stop her. "Go," said she, "in 
God's name, my child, and Heaven be with 
you." 

Dianora, her hair streaming, her eye without 
a tear, her cheek on fire, burst, to the asto- 
nishment of her kindred, into the room where 
they were all standing. She tore them aside 
from one of the windows with a preternatural 
strength, and, stretching forth her head and 
hands, like one inspired, cried out, " Stop ! 
stop ! it is my Ippolito ! my husband !" And, 
so saying, she actually made a movement as if 
she would have stepped to him out of the win- 
dow ; for everything but his image faded from 
her eyes. A movement of confusion took 
place among the multitude. Ippolito stood 
rapt on the sudden, trembling, weeping, and 
stretching his hands towards the window, as if 
praying to his guardian angel. The kinsmen 
would have prevented her from doing any- 
thing further ; but, as if all the gentleness of 
her character was gone, she broke from them 
with violence and contempt, and rushing down 
stairs into the street, exclaimed, in a frantic 
manner, " People I Dear God ! Countrymen ! 
I am a Bardi ; he is a Buondelmonte ; he 
loved me ; and that is the whole crime !" 
and, at these last words, they were locked in 
each other's arms. 

The populace now broke through all re- 
straint. They stopped the procession ; they 
bore Ippolito back again to the seat of the 
magistracy, carrying Dianora with him ; they 
described in a peremptory manner the mis- 
take ; they sent for the heads of the two 
houses ; they made them swear a treaty of 
peace, amity, and unity ; and in half an hour 
after the lover had been on the road to his 
death, he set out upon it again, the acknow- 
ledged bridegroom of the beautiful creature 
by his side. 

Never was such a sudden revulsion of feel- 
ing given to a whole city. The women who 
had retreated in anguish, came back the gay- 
est of the gay. Everybody plucked all the 
myrtles they could find, to put into the hands 
of those who made the former procession, and 
who now formed a singular one for a bridal ; 
but all the young women fell in with their 
white veils ; and instead of the fimenl dirge. 
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f Vt ttiajikujtivtng wiu chADted. The 

txcoa of <Jii-ir eenoatioos cnnblt'd tbo 

vraru \n bold up. Ippolito's clip^ks, 

1 *n!ined tu 1iu*u fullHu awuy iu iiiie 

|ht( ftppmml IU lutvu |iluinpcd out ogalu 

; aihI if 111' w&iQowpnle instead of higb- 

I. thi! judonc^s of IHuiorn, had given 

J ta ruiiBnt MiiBbi'a vliieli made up fur it. 

t 1ix>kr<l, na li» uuglit, — likit tbe petsoD 

- xhf, Xtkv the augetic saviour. 

' '!:<> iwo liiTors pnased on, as if in a 

rMuItuous but delightful. Neither of 

. .o'l on the other; the; gascd hither 

'i:'ii>^r un the crowd, aa if in answer to 

ti-afliii)^ that piiared upon tliPiD ; but 

tunds vcre lockpd fast ; and they went 

ne fool in a divided body. 
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frtt of uar* the other day, taking up 
BQaiieoDB poema of Taaso, read the 
_ ! inlo English na foUowa :— « The 
I or the Lord Twisted Yew, Ainorona, 
•ad Maritiine."' The luliana exhibit 
WiJ worthy of iraitaUon iu calling their 
laMoDa Poonia, Ithynies. Twiat«l Yew 
1^ wilfa all bb geuiua, haa put forlli an 
UMC uf lbe«e terminating bloasams, 
it any fruit behind them : and his eoun- 
t rf the present day do not scruple lo 
, tlul their living poetry coDKists of 
an. Tbe French haveagnmeat veraea, 
I lUijnned Ends (Bouts Him^) which 
'■ B a preat deal more than they are 
I the English, though they are 
lical people, and lay claim ta the 
'a leas vwn one, pructise the same 
> a rery uncandid extent, without so 
I aUowiog that the title la applicable to 
rpfcrtofil. 

-I bow many "Poetns" are there among 
■Mt nations, of which we require no more 
Um Bh^ea, to be acquainted with the 
■ af iJiem ! Yon know what the rogues 
t, by the ends they " 
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h the following gentleman has for sail-, 

ttWII which he tinkles at the end of 

7 1 Wo are as aure of him, as of Ihc 



m 4it (Hftm TorriiiaUi Taw, / 



of their previous history ! Did any Chineaa I 
Itcntleman ever show the amount of hia breed- 
ing and accomplishments aom completely, by 
tbe noibi which he carries at hia fingers' ends I 
The Italian Itimatori are equally compre- 
hensive. We no sooner see the mojorily of 
their rhymes, than we long to save tli< 
desly of (heir general pr<'tensiona so 
trouble in making out their case. Their eora 
and amara are not to be disputod. Cnrwd is 
be that does not put implicit rebance upon 
their fidftta .'—that makea iuqiusition why the 
posseasor pii laperbo eo. They may lake the 
oatlu) aud (heir teat at once, For cxample- 



"Where is the dull and inordinate penon that 
would require these rhymes to be filled up I 
If they are brief as the love of which they 
complain, arc they not pregnant in conclusions, 
full of a world of things that have passed, in- 
finitely retrospective, embracing, and enough t 
If not "vast," are they not "voluminous!" 

It is doubtless an instinct of this kind that 
lias made so many modem Italian poets inter- 
sperse their lyrics with llioae fre<]uent sin^i" 
words, which are at ouce line and rhyme, 
and which some of our ennntryuien have in 
vain endeavoured to naturalise in tbe English 
opera. Not that they want the same preg- 
nancy in our language, but because lliey are 
neither so abundant nor so muaicol ; and be- 
sides, there is something in the rest of onr 
verses, however common-place, which seems 
to be laughing at the incursion of these viva- 
cious strangers, as if it were a hup suddenly 
got up, and unxeasnualily. We do not uatui^ 
ally take to anything so abrupt and saltatory. 

lliis objection, however, does not apply to 
the propOTol we are about to make. Our 
rhymers nivit rhyme i aud as there is a gteat 
ditference between ungle wurds thus mingled 
with longer verses, and the same rhymes In 
tlieir proper placm, it has struck ns, that a 
world of time and papcrmigbl bo saved lo tbe 
iugeniouB rimnlarr, whellisr Italian or Kligliah, 
by foregoing at once all tli« Baporduons ] 
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of his verses ; that is to say, all the rest of 
them ; and confining himself, entirely, to these 
very sufGicing terminations. We subjoin some 
specimens in the various kinds of poetry ; and 
inform the intelligent bookseller, that we are 
willing to treat with him for any quantity at a 
penny a hundred. 







A PASTORAIm 






Dawn 


Each 


Fair 


Me 


Ray 


Plains 


Spoke 


3Iine 


Too 


Heat 


Lawn 


Beech 


Hair 


Free 


Play 


Swains 


Yoke. 


Divine. 


Woo. 


Sweet. 


Tune 


Fields 


Shades 


Adiea 


Farewell 


Lays 


Bowers 


Darts 


Flocks 


Cows 


Moon 


Yields 


Maids 


Renew 


Dell 


Gaxe. 


Flowers. 


Hearts. 


Rocks. 


Bougha 



Here, without any more ado, we have the 
whole history of a couple of successful rural 
lovers comparing notes. They issue forth in 
the morning ; fall into the proper place and 
dialogue ; record the charms and kindness of 
their respective mistresses ; do justice at the 
same time to the fields and shades ; and con- 
clude by telling their flocks to wait as usual 
while they renew their addresses under the, 
boughs. How easily is all this gathered from 
the rhymes ! and how worse than useless would 
it be in two persons, who have such interesting 
avocations, to waste their precious time and 
the reader's in a heap of prefatory remarks, 
falsely called verses ! 

Of Love-songs we have already had speci- 
mens ; and, by the bye, we did not think it 
necessary to give any French examples of our 
involuntary predecessors in this species of 
writing. The yeiut and dangereux, moi and foi, 
charmes and lamiet, are too well-known as well 
as too numerous to mention. We proceed to 
lay before the reader a Prologue ; which, if 
spoken by a pretty actress, with a due sprink- 
ling of nods and becks, and a judicious man- 
agement of the pauses, would have an effect 
equally novel and triumphant. The reader is 
aware that a Prologue is generally made up of 
some observations on the drama in general, 
followed by an appeal in favour of the new 
one, some compliments to the nation, and a 
regular climax in honour of the persons up- 
pealed to. We scarcely need observe, that 
the rhymes should be read slowly, in order to 
givo effect to the truly understood remarks in 
the intervals. 



Age 

Stage 

Mind 

Mankind 

Face 

Trace 

Sigh 

Tragedy 

Scone 

Spleen 

Pit 

Wit 



PBOUMUB. 

Fashion 
British Nation. 

Young 

Tongue 

Bard 

Reward 

Hiss 

Miss 

Dare 

Britidifair 



Applause 

Virtue's Cause 

Trust 

Just 

Fear 

Here 

Stands 

Hands 

True 

You. 



Here we have some respectable observations 
on the advantages of the drama in every age^ 
on the wideness of its survey, the different 
natures of tragedy and comedy, the vidni- 
tudes of fashion, and the permanent greatnesi 
of the British empire. Then the young bard, 
new to the. dramatic art, is introduced. He 
disclaims all hope of reward for any merit of 
his own, except that which is founded on a 
proper sense of the delicacy and beauty of hia 
fair auditors, and his zeal in the cause ' of 
virtue. To this, at all events, he is sure hiii 
critics will be just ; and though he cannot help 
feeling a certain timidity, standing where be 
does, yet upon the whole, as becomes an 
Englishman, he is perfectly willing to abide 
by the decision of his countrymen's hands, 
hoping that he shall be found 



to sense, if not to gtmius. true. 



And trusts his cause to virtue, andr-to Yoc. 

Should the reader, before he comes to this ex- 
plication of the Prologue, have had any other 
ideas suggested by it, we will undertake to 
say, that they will at all events be found to 
have a wonderful general similitude ; and it is 
to be observed, that this Yery flexibility of 
adaptation is one of the happiest and most 
useful results of our proposed system of poetry. 
It comprehends all the possible common-places 
in vogue ; and it also leaves to the ingenious 
reader something to fill up ; which is a com- 
pliment that has always been held due to him 
by the best authorities. 

The next specimen is what, in a more super- 
fluous condition of metre, would have bieen 
entitled Lines on Time. It is much in that 
genteel didactic taste, which is at once think- 
ing and non-thinking, and has a certain neat 
and elderly dislike of innovation in it, greatly 
to the comfort of the seniors who adorn the 
circles. 



oir Tiiui. 



Time 

Sublime 

Fraught 

Thought 

Power 

Devour 

Rust 

Dust 

Glass 

Pass 

Wings 

Kings 



Child 

Beguiled 

Boy 

Joy 

Man 

Span 

Sire 

Expire 

So 
Go 



Race 

Trace 

All 

BaU 

Pride 

Deride 

Aim 

Same 

Undo 

New 



Hold 

Old 

Bore 

Endure 

Death 

Breath 

Forgi 

HesTi 



We ask any impartial reader, whether he 
could possibly want a more sufficing accoont 
of the progress of this author's piece of rea- 
soning upon Time I There is, first, the address 
to the hoary god, with all his embl^ns and 
consequence about him, the scythe excepted ; 
that being an edge-tool to rhymers, which they 
judiciously keep inside the verse, as in a sheath. 
And then we are carried through all the stages 
of human existence, the caducity of which the 



VICISSITLrDES OF A LECTURE. 



■I a|i|>!ii>it l<>tlie world at large, im pressing 
"' i:mhv of hope and eAcrlioii, 

'iiuree the propriety of 
■im'S npon all subjects, J - 
I .I--1, present, and to come 



I 1UC^-\1CISSITU0ES OF A LECTURE; 



TICULABITT. 



I POPNI 



Its i: 



. —1 longer 

• ; otherwiK we diould not risk tlie 

hw «t hi* ^od-n>tured eyes by the»e 

nnlher wia lie ever known enough to 

_ — i»T >o undergo the Imznrd of their now 

r^^V >>>>■>> "P "e^i" ; and, finally, we have 

I iSBal I il (he ill uBlnoufi obscurity of his name 

•fi". We may, therefore, without 

BIPF, TCMtscitate a poBHagnin liig life, for the 

■ •"■^■"I'Ttt of thosH rritical readers, whom it 

" - 'i- <it;;heit Bnibicion logratify. 

■> .: f'l'iiiicb; hail long been seized with 

i.jie deiure to give a lecture— his 

■ r I'.' modeofliierarjriDtercourse — and on 

■-I . .. .in- and MiJton — his favouHle poets. 

'. . . . iiiv'lj. aftrr a Kcries of blissful prepara- 

'i.-l half-lHreatening obstncles, which 

■■■ ; .rvci.-d the plewnire of the reeull, he 

I 1. -(..1 ■■i-mscif one evening at the upperend of 

.. ;.-r- 0.'. riKiHi in a eertnin tavern, standing with 

t"..il. i!L hand, and in most consummate black 

atiii (niull -clothes aiid^ silk ' stoctrngs (the 

(ormcr very crinkled and scholaHy), with a 

jtnttt "cn^n at his bnck, and an expectnnt set 

I vf lK-b:ilil(ir» in front of him, to whom he hod 

BDdTUkon to set forth the merits of a reejie 

..r !..> in the r^xpro, and lii recite Milton's 

' ■ ■■-■ t-''eiDi, Allnjro ami I'ntirroto. 

'iijT friend Pouncliy, or rather onr 

:i" i.d (for we had no particular know. 

I ■- -■' liiiii, rxccpt on this occasion) was a 

>«».'> tiut Slant and short man, like many an 

nalDenl iudividual bi-fore anil since, of some 

, fcrlj or five^and-forly years of age ; and if, 

I nnliV'- ih.in, li(< seemed to think his person 

i lu compete with his intellectuHl at- 

md to require only " a fair stage and 

r* jei hi* genial dispoaition did 

I > !ie no donbt of it) instinctively 

' itself, Hint the favour would be 

' i;ii ; and in fact, be apppared so any 

■rijible, and after-dinner- like, in the 

' cf a certain elevation of neckcloth 

•iifi'd head, that it *u imi«smble not 

iiiimlbise with his aalisfaetion, and lie 

T-d to Mi«li whateror lw.le bo slioDld he 

J to girc us of his critical nieety. lie 

onMlnim, or dt-tk, before him. All in 

I nspKl wai^ oiKin ami above-board ; uii. 

nwd as hi* good faith ; and as he walked 

d IW, hia shoes croaknl a little. 



Suddenly, after a brief but iflrioni confer- 
ence witli some head that emerged from be- 
hind tlie screen, and returning towards oa with 
a ham and Ask, intermingled with applications 
of white handkerchief, he opened upon bis 
audience with a brief introduction to tlie first 
scene of the Teapot. His tones were of an 
importance commensurate with the fame of 
his author ; iind none of the homely seaman- 
ship in the text beguiled him, for an instant, 
out of a due respect for il. Not that 1 
omitted to expatiate on the extreme natnral- 
ness of the scene. That was a point, whicli 
Ned evidently regarded as one of the most 
serious objects of his duty to impress upon us. 
lie could not have been more emphatic, o 
given us greater time to deliberate on what w 
heard, bad he recited the soliloquy in JIamtft. 
Thus, instead of those excellent but t 
critical imitator* of seamen, Mr. T. P. Cooke, 
Mr. Smith, and others, conceive the following 
exordium of the play set forth in its utmost 
solemnity of articulation by the mouth of Mr. 
Ward or Mr. Barryraore, — accompanied fur- 
thermore by a mention, at once particular and 
careless, and singularly incorporating itself 
with the text, of the bom* of the party speak- 
ing ; — which, if you reflect upon it, was a very 
great nicety, and showed the lecturer's just 
sense of all which he could ba expected to 
combine in his delivery, as holding the double 
office of reader and performer. Repeat, for 
instance, out loud, and very slowly, the follow- 
ing words; and the sound of your voice will 
enable you the betterto apprecUte oi ' ' ' 
delicacy : — 

MBfifr BmlinwlD- 
(which yon are to read aa if he was speaking 
of a young gentleman of the name of Uoat- 
snain, son of John tkutswoin, K«q, — " Aloiter 
BoBtswain.") 

("What — cheer," very slow nnd pompouB.) 

(here another young gentlcmnn. son of Thomas 
Good, Esqnire^-young " Master Uood.'') 

nin gurwlTH-ngniund— Bestir-bcMlr. 

(Bestir, bestir, very wide apart, nnd oil pomp- 
ous.) 



llHifjm/s B(J(h- 
(Here it seems to Innapire that the boat- 
■waia's name is Heigh or Hfty— Boatawain 
Ray.) 

BoaUw^n Ht4|li— mj besH— diiwl;— ilmrlr- 
lii*rt .— ym— ]w*— TIkke 1n— tiw lorwH 
(nil observe, as if ho were rrading si 
mighty text in a pulpit) 



shoulders you might observe, here and there, 
gradually begin shaking, ont of some irrepres- 
sible emotion. A wag who has a lively but 
confosed recollection of the scene, insists that 
there was a passage in the dialogue, which 
upon examination we cannot find, but which 
he delights to repeat as having been thus 
delivered, — very slow and pompous, yet with 
the remarkable absence of stops between the 
names and words of the speakers, and all in a 
level tone — 

First Boatswain Hip — ^hollo-a 
Second Boatswain HoUo-a— hip. 

But this is manifestly a figment, superinduced 
upon a strongly excited fancy. 

Of the rest of this scene A*om the Tempegt, 
singularly enough, we have no sort of recol- 
lection. Whether this forgetfulness be owing 
to some unremembered stoppage on the part of 
the reciter, or to the criticisms of the friends 
about us, or some uproarious sympathy ana- 
logous to the tumult on board ship, we cannot 
say ; but the thing has clean gone out of our 
memory. All we can call to mind is a little 
thin old gentleman, probably a friend of the 
lecturer's, who kept going about among the 
benches, smiling, and apparently asking the 
ladies how they liked it ; and exhibiting a 
hand laden with rings. 

But now came the Allegro, Our memory 
serves us very well on this point, for reasons 
which will be obvious. 

HsKCSy— /oatftetf— MiL-ancholy 
began Ned, in the most vehement, but at the 
same time dignified manner you can conceive 
— absolutely startling us — his mouth thrust 
out, his eye fierce, his right arm extended at 
full length, tossing his head, and then potnting ; 
— in short, telling Melancholy to go to the 
greatest possible distance, and as if showing 
her whereabouts it was. 

Hence— loathed — Melancholy— 

Of Cerberu»— 'and— BLACK-eet— midnight bom 

("blackest" excessively black on the first 
syllable) 

In— Stygian— cave— forlorn— 

Midst— horrid shapes— and sights— and shrieks— unholy— 

" unholjr" with an immense emphasis on the o 
— and so he went on till he came to the words 
« Come and trip it {' for though the feeling in 
the poet's mind changes wonderfully from the 
repelling to the engaging, in that alteration of 
the measure, where he says ** But come, thou 
goddess fair and free," yet Ned seemed to 
think, that as both the passages were equally 
good, it was his duty to regard their merits 
with impartiality, and not risk the appreciation 
of the cheerfuller lines by any levity of ap- 
proach. His "Come— thou Goddess— fair— 
and free" was therefore delivered in precisely 
the same tones as the rest, — immeasurably 
grave, earnest, and emphatical,and as if every 
syllable he uttered was commissioned to main- 



tain the united dignity of the poetical and 
reciting characters. 

But now comes, not only the cheerfulness, 
but the catastrophe. " Great wits have short 
memories," said somebody ; probably because 
he had one himself. Ned however was at all 
events a brother instance ; for after getting 
through the " Graces," and •* Aurora," and the 
" fresh-blown roses," and " quips and cranks," 
&C., with the most extraordinary solemnity 
(and it was no great distance to get) he stuck 
fast at the very spot where he was bound to 
proceed in his happiest manner ; to wit, upon 
the line, 

« Come and trip it, as yon go. ** 

He remembered " Come and trip it ;" but he 
could not, for the life of him, conjure up "aa 
you go." 

The head behind the screen was now heard, 
prompting — 

** Come and trip it, as you go. ** 

But Ned, it turned out, was unfortunately 
deaf, and the words were lost upon him. 
** Come and trip it, a* jfou go,** 

said the voice, still in a whisper, but with 
greater emphasis. 

In vain. — Ned bent his head again to catch 
the words, and again they were repeated with 
emphasis still greater, but always in a whis- 
per — 

'* Come and trip it, as you oo. ** 

In vain again. — Once more- Ned bent his 
head, with all its painstaking and powder ; and 
again the words were sent forth, in a sort of 
whisper in a rage ; 

" Come and trip it, AS YOU GO. ** 
^Good Godl" the whisper seemed to say, 
** Will you n«xT hear me ?" 

The reader must imagine the audience all 
this time, hearing what the lecturer could not 
hear, as plainly as their own words, and ready 
to burst. 

At length he does catch the words ; and 
with an irresistible air of hilarity and self- 
satisfaction (as if the little obstacle were re- 
moved from between him and his triumphs) 
resumes his stately way — 

" Come— and trip it— as yon go— 
On the light 

(** light" very heavy) 

fantastic-toe 

(** fantastic," imperious) 

And— in thy— right hand— lead— with thee 
The mountain— nymph— swest— liberty 
And— if I— give thee— honour— due- 
Mirth,— admit m»— of— r*jf crew— 
To live— with her-and lir©— with thee 
In_un— reproved— pleasures— free.** 

Alas I while in the act of arriving at these 
pleasures, and little thinking that he was 
about to disclose what they were, he unfortor 
nately kept stepping backwarder and back- 
warder, till in a moment he bolted against the 



-exhibit in g,^ 
I the rmngoi indindual to wliom the 
Mier tiidiMi^d,^ — ^wliat do you think ! 
A ttottl* </( viae aod Home cnk^ ! 
No. 
A f«i>r ofaagea, porliapa I 

A Mndwicli t 
Km in Uic l«utt. 
Vi'bX UtVD r 

— A ]>ot nl kIs and some bread and cheese. ' 

Tlwra won no liarm ii> it. GcniusoB have 

Htik Manr a hi^nrty nietl opun bread and 

Ai ajK, uid btrvu eUd tliut they coiild get it ; 

tmtj, •onvtiow, the liiglit; poetical dignity of 

'*' ~>Eitaiii>n, ibe intmenBe idealism of tbv 

rr. and Uib aristacrac; of the gatiu eiuall- 

1. liiul not prepared the spectators for so 

'■■ !i relVeifllinent ; and Uiey wore 

I 1 ;in nulcry of alann and syiu- 

:■! la drown what tliey could of 

.■ ■ iiic^xtinguishahle laughter which 

ut I'uilowed we totally forget, ]ierhaps 
M> we came away ; but never fiholl we 
I fcnc* ihee, and thy publicities aiid retire- 
' it Ned Pounchy. 



-THE FORTUNES OF GENIUS. 
la Iba Atliu, llie other day, was an article, 
' T tbc :Lbove title, the following passiiges 
l^rf vUth indace tui to make gome remarka 
We regret wp cannot copy the 
1 00 well written, and shows such a 
k nf Jilcftanre, and sympathy with pain, 
■r linuta forbid. 

■ Miqnaintance," says the writer, "with 
' "ihy of iliuetrioas masicians proves 

Maon incorrectly, and with a short 
it Memally talk of luiving the path of 

■ HBOOthnl, and of setting it above cir- 
''lens; fur the lives of eminent men of 

It di^Iay the most admirable energnes 
_ sd, and the most cnthnaiastic projects 

tl to bear, purely by the pressure of the 

■ iwy Hniayanees tought to be renioved. Pos- 
' n of the creative faculty presupposes a 
.0 adverse circumstances and ' low- 
;* and Goldsmith's jioet, ritting 
I witli a worsted stocking on his 



^t»dca 



•vmcll paiatug UnnBET IhalcaH paf. 

■•' bniiiffs, writs, debts, duos, and 

Ml" most horrible lliat even llo- 

■ il. was still a happy fellow. The 

•-. Jones, seated before a deliculc 

>• ;ind a liotlle of sherry, la nn. 

a of the Mr. Jones who owes 

lb 4d^ and has, as the Dutchmen say. 

Satisfied lliai he would pay if ho 



could, which is all that is necegaary to plat 
the morali of his character upoa high ground, 
ho leaves the ofliiirB of the world to right 
themselves, and enjoys the everlasting day- 
rule of the iu^natiiiM. [How well said ia 
tliis !{— So it was with Fielding, with Gold- 
BUiith, with Sleeie, and others honourahle in 
literature, and so also with Handel, with 
Mozart, and Weber, in music ; and it is one 
of the kindly recompenses of nature, by which 
she contrives, on the whole, to adjust so equi- 
tably the good and the evil in this life, that 
where injury to the individual arises from an 
excess of sympathy with the moss, that injury 
is commonly but lightly felt." 

We were not aware that the trials of these 
mnsirions in pecimiary a&Hirs were «o great. 
The following Information respecting Mozart 
iaas startling SB it is affecting: — " Whothiuks, 
when he looks over the six great operas of 
Mozart, and admires tho ShokspeBrian know- 
ledge of character, and the thoughtful disori- 
minalion u{>pearing in every movementof them, 
that those mastei^ pieces were produced amidst 
a tumult of arrests, and of the lowest annoy- 
ances that ever embroiled a life 1 Nay, it is 
even said that the family of Mozart at times 
wanted common necessaries. Adversity may 
have been a sharp thorn in the aide of so gentle 
and enjoying a spirit as Mozart ; but it would 
be alFcctation to deplore the circumstances 
that have put the musical world in possession 
of their most valued ti'easures." — And here 
followe something awful respecting Ilandel, — 
an awful man. The hurried dashes and dative 
cases of tbe writer { — "to his quarrel with 
Beneaino"— " to hia madness and mge" — "to 
his palsy" — ) are like an agitato occonipaTii- 
raent to the facts. "The twenty or thirty 
folio volumes bearing the names of Handel's 
oratorios, which alone transmit his name to 
posterity, when we contemplate them in some 
well-ordered library, carry no thought of tlieir 
having been produced after the composer had 
received the first signal of death in a stroke of 
palsy which disabled his arm. Ruin and dis- 
ease, that fill the minds of men of more feeble 
powers with tbooghta of the narrow coffin and 
the shroud, made Handel immortal. We owe 
the 'Jleasiah' and 'Israel in Egypt' to the 
com}>OBer'» obstinate temper — to his quarrel 
Willi Senesino and the nobility — to his making 
rash engagements with singers that compelled 
him to withdraw his last guinea from the funds 
to satist'y them — to his madness and rage— to 
his palsy — to his proceeding lo the vsponr- 
baths of Aix-la-Cbapelle, wheuce^ with the 
purgation of his humours, reason and rcligiuD 
returned, and persuaded him that there was 
another style of music yet untried, more liknly 
than o)>eraa to suit tho grave cboracler of the 
English. Then followed in rapid snccenion 
his immortal omtorios. works in which the 
pure flame of hb genius never khunn more 
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brightlj', though produced at a latv period of 
life, commenepd after the at tuck of a tiiroaten- 
ing ikDil fatul dieorder, nnd ended ■□ totoJ 
lilioduess." 

The iiucstiuD lliDi opened by the n-riter in 
tha 'Atlas' is a great puzxle. Wc confess 
that in mimy respeote wo take the same view 
of it as himself; far we reverence the past ; 
we are inclined to think best of whatever bus 
taken place, einoe it hiu token place,— to con- 
clude that good and evil somehow have ad- 
justed themselves in the host manner ; and we 
have such belief in the predominance of happy 
over unhappy feelings in the minds of nen of 
genius, that we sometimes think they would 
have had an unfair portion of Juy in their life, 
had tbeir lot been less counterbalanced by 
difficolfies, ill-health, or whatsoever their 
troubles may have been. 

But tho (gnestioa branches off into some 
others, whidh it may not be well for society to 
lose sight of ; especially as by the efforts wbich 
Providence incites them lo make for the com- 
mon good, it would seem, that however neces- 
sary some portion of evil may always be for 
the proper relish of good, there may not al- 
ways exist a necessity for it to an amount so 
large. One of these collateral questions we 
shall put. 

Is it certain that the men of genius above- 
mentioned would not have nritten as mnob, 
or OS finely, under happier ciroumstances ! 

It is natural enough to conclude, that tnco 
so careless in worldly matters as Steele and 
Fielding, aud with such a relish of the moment 
before them, when it contained the least drop 
of sweet, woold perhaps have written nolliiiu/ 
or ail. Frightfiil supposition > And yet is the 
supposition likely, considering that very re- 
lish ( Is it natural for people to be delitrbted, 
and hold tbeir tongue t To have fikme at their 
command, and not command it ! Or was it ne- 
cessary for Handel to be so extremely pained, 
before he could give us his sense of the pas- 
sionate and the sublime f Was there not sxif- 
fering enough for liim, short of rage and mad- 
ness t No firmament over bis head, nor graves 
under his feet t Perhaps he yet needed his af- 
flictions : — be it so, since they have bappen«d ; 
— but might it not be perilous in future, seeing 
that we have become (Jive to such questiems, 
to run the risk of steeling the hearts of people 
agajnst the struggles of genius, if not for the 
biter's sake, yet for their own, and ultimately, 
by that process, for both I Whatsoever hap- 
pens in the world without our being aware of 
it, wo take to he one thing ; what otherwise, 
to be another ; and fate and consequence be- 
come modijied accordingly. If thepainshould 
remain the same after all, we still cannot be 
certain that it is nccesBary, however it will 
become us to hope sowhen it be past. Tiie 
|)eril, meanwhile, is, that we shall be blnnting 
our own feelings, and those of genius too. 



Beaumont was of opiniou that a man of gf- 
ius could no mure help pntting his thoo^l* 
n paper, than a traveller In a, burning iliji 1 1 , 
on help drinking when be sees water. 



.ruvvlB tbrtniflli the bnriilxis d' 



Could Fielding have helped writing 'Ton 
Jones ' (tho perfectcet prose-fiction in Iha lat- 
guBge) wbether he bad been in trouble or not! 
Could Steele have helped throwing his li^itcr, 
happier graces, round the muse of his A'umd 
Addison ! Would Goldsmith's craving for 
reputation have allowed him to be silent Willi 
his pen (wliich was admirable), when be could 
not even refrain in company with his tongue 
(which was nothing) 1 Or does the eojoying 
critic of the 'Atlas,' whose articles are liko 
variations upon the musical beauties they cri- 
ticise, dwelling upon them, and winding thetn 
in congenial tones round his heart, really think 
it would have been possible for ttoznrt to po»- 
sesB all that abundance of the soul of lovn and 
pleasure, and not cry aloud 1— not burst forUi 
and blossom liko the peocli-treea in j^iringl 
not come pouring down from a hundred fbnn- 
tatns of song into the surging sea of tbe 
orchestra, like the summer clouds (ram th* 
mountains ! 

We grant that certain noble kinds of pain 
may ho necessary to produce c-rtain subUnii- 
ties of composition, whelber in mnsioal or 
other writing ; hnt need the coni)ias«>r be 
stimulated with the lowest and most bumiUkl- 
ing cores, to induce him to write at all, mp- 
posing him to be a real genius t PerhaiM £• 
would not write so much ; but are we sure Bven 
of that, gup/xmng iim (o be Jtat into a •vtnrfitioB 
quite sK'oaHle to lu natun J Stoete nnd Ficdding 
and Mozart would not have written all th« 
identical same works which they producod ; 
but are ne sure they would not have prodneod 
as many, or even belter? Well-fed bitrls «o£ 
ill cages i but the more philosophic of Ihrir 
jailors (strange people '.) discern sonictliing in 
the beat of their imprisoned songs, inferior tt 
tbeir "wood-notes wild." Does the throstle ob 
the bough, in order to poor gushes of mriadj 
from his beart, require a string to his Ivg, or 
a blink Irom some bailiff' snake ! 

Walter Scott assuredly would not hnvo 
written all bis novels, had he not thought oii^ 
cnmstances required it; but we should moat 
likely have had his best, ' Waverley ' h» <rrat« 
for love, when he did not dream that hffsbould 
get a sixpence by it ; and 'Old Mortality' and 
' The Antiquary' soon followed tbe publiratlon 
of that novel — partly, no doubt, for profit, but 
much also by reason of love cnconrogrd, and 
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out or a love of the sense of power. Those, 
hii best, we skould have had ; and be nould 
nol hnva been killed by writing lii« worst, — 
Ob, Scotland ! Oh, England ! Ob, Europe 1 we 
Blight «*]', fur be belonged lo all, — how eould 
fOu suffer bim lo die t 
And Burn*— that other " glory and Bhame " 
I of this i^lnnd— he did not get (ao to speak) a 

Gaay fur his writings ; fur though, no doubt, 
did get a good deal more, yet that was not 
the reason why he produced them : and uuin- 
bera of his songs he gave nway. Yes ; he, the 
glorious iiloiighman and bom gentle man, gave 
bis songs away, free as the bird that he took 
for his cresl. Now Burns, if any man ever 
did, wrote for love, and not fur money. Vet 
bis life was full uf pecuniary distress. 

And observe how many men of genius have 
wrillen ahuti<tantly, wlio have had no sordid 
cares,— ^orluinlv none that writing settled for 
them, iu a pecuniary sense. Chaucer is an 
illufttnouB iustiiuce. Bpeoser another — Milton 
(though poor) another — Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, Pope, SwLfl, Addieon, Gibbon, llumc, 
Hooker, Slerne, Lamb, Wordsworth, Jeremy 
Taylor— in short, almost all our best, and aU 
the Greek, Itocnau, and Italian men of genius 
(for nobody ever got iMai or cnicia fur bis 
writings io the classical countiies, ancient or 
modem). In Italy there is no payment of 
authors, any more than there was anioDg the 
countrymen of Anocreon and Ovid ; yet we 
have had, nevertheless, the Dontes, Tetrarchs, 
■nd Arioslos. The Homers, lo be sure, got 
their " feed," in the'minstrel times of Greece ; 
nobody supposes that those amazing rhap- 
Bodiita would never have opened their months 
but fur King Alcinous's pork-chops. 

Tlien, among musicians — Haydn, we believe, 
was not distressed ; nor the Corellis and Poesi- 
elloa. Gluck was rich. Nor have the beat of 
the paintei^ been poor, — the Raphaels, Michael 
Angelos, and Ticians. On the contrary, with 
the exception of Ilembrandt, Iboao who have 
been beat off' in worldly affairs have generally 
been most abundant in pictorial produce, — 
sometimes, it is true, by help of the infius of 
wealth, as in Titian's case ; but, at any rate, 
necessity was not the stimulant. Nor did 
patronage make them idle. No ; because it 
was true, and lit on true men. The watered 
tree bore, because it possessed the seed. Do 
not Hummel, Spobr, and others, write, and 
write well, though made aa comfortable as 
church-canons in those little snug chapel- 
nuslersbips of theirs, of which we ore told 
so delightfully in the * Homble amoug the 
Musicians ia Germany (' 

Often and often, we doubt not — perhaps in 
sll instances — has inconaistency of position in 
men of genius been mistaken for idleness. It 
may bo po«aible, iu many cases, that tempera- 
ment, or even too much thought, or other 
conflicting impolses, may produce something^ 
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ce, which " the world 
idle;" but the true conflicting impule 
perhaps all instances, have arisen from i 
patibility of calls upon the attention. He who 
is forced to do incompatible or uucongeaial 
things, does them badly ; or he sings, perhajra, 
at all events, and sings well ; but sometimes 
he cannot sing at all,— the wires of the cage of 
his necessity press too hard upon" him— he 
wants breathing-room, nature, comfort ; lie 
siugs at lost, partly because he is forced, partly 
because it solaces bim. Uut try the humane 
expedient of rescuinghimfrom bis worst cares, 
and see how be would sing then ;— if not bis 
most, yet surely his best. At least, so it 
appears to us. 

Blessings, nevertlieless, say we, with the 
geninl philosopher of the 'Atlas,' upon the 
trouble and sorrow even of a sordid kind, if 
we could not have had certain men of genius 
without them ; and btessinga, at all events, 
ufion the beauty into which they are converted, 
and the divine way whicli Nature has of making 
bitterness itself blossom and become medicinal. 
But let us take care how we sow opinions, 
uiiqualiiied, the fruits of which may intoxicate 
weak heads iu after times — with careless aa- 
Bumption, if writers— with selfish references 
to Providence and necessity, if the arbiters 
of the fate of writers. Slost writers of any 
ability are pretty well off in these times, and 
have a good giatron in the public. But a lime 
may come, (are we sure that it has m no case 
happened already !) when, by the very process 
of the abundance of writings, genius may 
want support ; and let ns not prepare our chil- 
dren's children to refuse it. 

The absurdity of a tragedy, unfortunately, 
is not always an argument against its chances; 
but to show how very absurd this princijile of 
leaving men uf genius to their fate might be- 
come, if driven to all its consequences, let our 
contemporary, who understanda and loves a 
joke run to seed (no man better), take the 
fallowing scene between the future palron of 
a musical genius, and an emissary be has 
despatched to inquire into hia ciroumatancea, 

Potron— Well, Dick, and how did you find 
him I Will the composition of the new opera 
go on swimmingly I 

Emissary. — According to your Grace, it will, 
for he is horribly oB". 

P.— Good. Wliat, in pressing want, eh I 
Can't afford to be idle I 

E.^lf hedid, he could not eat. The butcher 
would not trust him. The butcher says he is too 
honest a man to be trusted ; he is such a child. 

P. — Excellent I jnst like your man of genius. 
And the butcher ia a shrewd dug. Ilut our 
new Mozart must not slan-e guile; we'll take 
core of that. Tlien be has finished, 1 presume, 
tbut capital scene of the feast, with that won- 
derful joyous dance ? and that droll chorus, 
with the corjiulenl man in it I ' 
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£. — He has ; with a lawyer's letter on each 
side of him, and a face haggard with head- 
ache. 

P. (rubbing his hands.) — Capital ! We are 
sure then, you think, of the whole opera ! 

E. — There is no doubt of it. His five chil- 
dren were looking out of the window, wonder- 
ing whether the baker would come. 

P. — You rejoice me. We shall have a bril- 
liant audience. And what did he say to you ! 

E. — Oh ! he smiled, as usual, and laughed, 
and said he wondered at his spirits, considering 
his headach ; but I thought I almost saw the 
tears in his eyes, as he said it. 

P.—A true genius ! That's the way he gets 
his pathos, Dick. The man is all fire and 
feeling. 

E. — I suspect he would have been glad of a 
little more **fire" yesterday, for his servant 
told me he had no coals. 

P. —Bravo I Poor fellow ! Oh, it's clear we 
shall do capitally. We must not let his fingers 
be cold, however, nor the baker fail his chil- 
dren. 

E. — Did your Grace ever think of trying 
what a course of comfort would do for him I 

P. — A course of what F Ruin, Dick, ruin. I 
never did, of course ; but who'd write if they 
could help it f 

E. (aside.) — Not you, God knows ; for it's 
as much as you can do to spell. Yet this is 
the great opera jmtron whom our ^ new Mo- 
zart" calls a ''good kind of man, not over 
imaginative ! " 
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A PAPEK in Mr. Disraeli's 'Curiosities of 
Literature' upon 'Literary Residences,' is 
very amusing and curious ; but it begins with 
a mistake in saying that " men of genius have 
usually been condenmed to compose their 
finest works, which are usually their earliest 
ones, under the roof of a garret ;" and the 
author seems to think, that f^w have realized 
the sort of house they wished to live in. The 
combination of " genius and a garret " is an 
old joke, but little more. Genius has been 
often poor enough, but seldom so much so as 
to want what are looked upon as the decencies 
of life. In point of abode, in particular, we 
take it to have been generailly lucky as to the 
fact, and not at all so grand in the desire as 
Mr. Disraeli seems to imagine. Ariosto, who 
raised such fine structures in his poetry, was 
asked indeed how he came to have no greater 
one when he built a house for himself; and he 
answered, that " palaces are easier built with 
words than stones." It was a pleasant answer, 
and fit for the interrogator ; but Ariosto va- 
lued himself much upon the snug little abode 
which he did build, as may be seen by the in- 



scription still remaining upon it at Ferrara * ; 
and we will venture to say for the eordial, 
tranquillity-loving poet, that he would rather 
live in such a house as that, and amuse him- 
self with building palaces in his poetry, than 
have undergone the fatigue, and drawn upon 
himself the publicity, of erecting a princely 
mansion, full of gold and marble. No man- 
sion which he could have built would have 
equalled what he could fancy ; and poets love 
nests from which they can take their flights — 
not worlds of wood and stone to strut in, and 
give them a sensation. If so, they would have 
set their wits to get rich, and live accordingly ; 
which none of them ever did yet,— at any rate, 
not the greatest. Ariosto notoriously neg- 
lected his "fortunes" — in that sense of the 
word. Shakspeare had the felicity of building 
a house for himself, and settling in his native 
town ; but though the best in it, it was nothing 
equal to the " seats" outside of it (where the 
richer men of the district lived) ; and it ap- 
pears to have been a " modest mansion," not 
bigger, for instance, than a good-sized house 
in Red Lion-street, or some other old quarter 
in the metropolis. Suppose he had set Aw great 
wits to rise in the state and accumulate money, 
like Lionel Cranfield, for example, or Thomas 
Cromwell, the blacksmith's son. We know 
that any man who chooses to begin systemati- 
cally with a penny, under circumstances at all 
favourable, may end with thousands. Suppose 
Shakspeare had done it ; he might have built 
a house like a mountain. But he did not, — it 
will be said, — because he was a poet, and poets 
are not getters of money. Well ; and for the 
same reason, poets do not care for the mightiest 
things which money can get. It cannot ^get 
them health, and ft-eedom, and a life in the 
green fields, and mansions in fairy-land ; and 
they prefer those, and a modest visible 
lodging. 

Chaucer had a great large house to live in,— 
a castle, — because he was connected with 
royalty ; but he does not delight to talk of 
such places : he is all for the gfu:xlen, and the 
daisied fields, and a bower like a " pretty par- 
lour." His mind was too big for a great house s 
which challenges measurement with its in- 
mates, and is generally equal to them. He 
felt elbow-room, and heart-room, only out in 
God's air, or in the heart itself, or in the 
bowers built by Nature, and reminding him of 
the greatness of her love. 

Spenser lived at one time in a castle, — ^in 
Ireland, — a piece of forfeited property, given 
him for political services ; and he lived to re- 
pent it : for it was burnt in civil warfare, and 
his poor child burnt with it ; and the poet wu 
driven back to England, broken-hearted. Bat 

* 8ec an engraving of tho house itaelf, with its Inaor^ 
tion. in the* GaUery of Portraits/ No. XXYm., Artiolt i 
— • Ariosto.' But it wants the garden-ground iriii^ be- 
longed to it 
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k al the b<nu«a he dMcribes in his poema, 
■*«» He iih« wu bred in n court, and loved 
I pomp, mttvr liU (iuhion. He bestovs Ihc grent 
« upoa priD(>e« luid allegorioal pcreoTiii^vs, 
o liTi- in slate and bavu many sorvuDla, (for 
'i—"v( hoii(e«,DrtGr all,are but collect ions 
I >.ri.-«. and of unfitting neigtlbourtioodB 
' hiH neiits, hiB iKwtio bowers, his de- 
ri.i.iKiiiUnr, be ke«rps for bis hermits 
~ I'livourite [i}rni|>bs, and bis flowcre of 
FT ; and obsrrve liow he delights to re- 
• iMird " little," when describing ihem. 
t IntTeUer* come to "little valleys," in 
„ 1 the tree-tops, comes reeking 
^ k 'Ultle smoke," (a "cbearefuU sigoe," 
b tile poei.) ud 

'■ To atHe (oU In wlilcli Ibo thcpbcrdi Ua i' 

^h all his lillle cots are not buppy. 

It Iw Uovor Itappieal wlien describing them, 

'dlhoy hff so, uud showing in what sort 

' ~ I hb mind dcUglilcd finally to 




*u Fontcnt if he could but get a "garden- 

'- " 'o live in, as it was mlled in his time ; 

> ray, a small house in the suburbs, 

t of'gardcu lo it. i!e required no- 

Ihing but a tree or two ahnut him, to give him 

"airs of ruradise." Uis biagrai>hcr sliowa 

n^ Itiat lie made n point of having a residence 

U of ihU kind. He lived ns near as be could to 

Qd-side and the fields, like his fellow- 

I patriot, M, Bemnger, who would have 

" ew Murvell of those 
I sdomcd Ills great friend as the other did, or 
P Itkp hi» Mirth (r Allegro) viuting his Melan- 

And hear beloved Cowley, quiet and plea- 

Bnl 11" (tie sound in his trees :— " 1 never bad 

ni.r (..I...,, desire so strong, and so like to co- 

, as thai one which I liave had 

' :it 1 might be nmsler ill Inst of a 

■ and larff garden, with very nio- 

II vfniences joined to th<Mn, and there 

liiilioii.i tlie remftinder of my life only to the 

I Dsllura of them, and study of nature : and 

I tbcre, with no design beyond my wall, 



" I confess," ssyi he, in another essay (oi 
firentness), " 1 love littleness almost in al 
things, — a little convenient estate, d little 
cheerful house, a lillle company, and a v 
little feast ; and if ever 1 were to full in I 
again (which is n great [Mission, and therefore 
I hope I have done with il), it would be, I 
think, with prettiiiess, rather llian with mi^es- 
liciil beauty." 

(What charming writing !.^ how charming 
oji writing, as well as Ihiuking '. and charming 
in both respecU, because it possesses the only 
real iierTeclion of either, — truth of feeling). 

Cowley, to be sure, got such a house ox he 
wanted ''at lost," and was not so happy J] 
OB be expected to be ; but Iheii it was because 
he did only get it "it /oat," when be was gr 
Ing old, and was in bad health. Neither might 
he have ever been so happy in snch a placs 
he supposed (bleat ore the ]ioets, snrely, in ( 
joying happiness even in imagiualion .') yet ho 
would have been less comfortable in a honso 
less to his bule. 

J>rydcn lived in a honso in Gerrard -street 
(then almost a suburb), looking, at the hack, 
into the gardens of Leicester House, the man- 
sion of the Sidneys. Pope had a ne«t at 
Twickenham, much smaller than the fine 
bouse since boilt upon the site ; and Thomson 
another at Richmond, consisting only of the 
ground-floor of the present house. Kverybody 
knows what a rural house Cowper lived in. 
Shenstone's was but a farm adorned, and his 
bad health unfortunately hindered iim from 
enjoying it. He marrieil a house and grounds, 
poor man '. instead of a wife ; which was 
being very "one-sided" in his poetry — and 
he found them mure expensive than Hiss Dol- 
man would have been. He had better have 
taken poor Maria first, and got a few domestio 
cares of a handsome sort, to keep him alive 
and moving. MosI of the living poets are 
dwellers in cottages, except Mr, Rc^rs, who 
is rich, and has a mansion, looking on one of 
the parks ; but there il doa look — upon graas 
and trees. He will have as much nature willi 
his art as ho can get. Next to a cottag« of the 
most comfortable order, we should prefer, for' 
our ports, if we must have serviuits and a 
householi^ one of those good old mansions of 
the Tudor age, or some such place, which 
looks like a sort of cottage- iwlace, and is full 
of old comers, old scats in the windows, and 
old memories. Thn servants, in such a case, 
would probably have gtown old in one's fa- 
mily, and become friends ; and this mak«s a 
great dilTcrance in the possible conifort of a 
grettt house. It givn it obi family warmtli. 
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__ riiEKD* and rojself fonnd onrselves, ore 
showery Aiignst afternoon, Bitting at the White 
Hoise in Piccadilly, the sole occupants of the 
ioude of an Oxford coach, and keeping such 
grave faces as aiclcnesa could help us to, in 
laiitaDco of the almost unbearable tendency 
1 laugh, produced by the crowd of fruit- 
seUen, pencil-men, pocket-book thrnatere into 
your face, and other urgent philanthropists, 
who cannot conceive it possible how you can 
r from London, unprovided from their espe- 
cial stocks. 

We confess we have a regard for these men, 
owing to their excessive energy, and the loud- 
DesB with which they pursue the interests of 
their wives and families. We aland it out as 
long as wo can ; perhaps buy nothing, — out of 
a secret admiration of what we seem to be dis- 
liking, and a sense of maintaining an honour- 
able contest,— they with their tongues, and we 
with our faces, which we keep fixed on some 
object foreign to the matter in hand (the only 
way), and pretend to hold in a state of indif- 
ference, from which there is no hope. If wo 
buy nothing, our conscience abeolutely twinges 
us ; and yet how could we more honourably 
treat an honourable enemy I lie clearly thinks 
it a matter of vigour and pcraeverance,— ft 
regular battle ; we take him at his word, and 
won't at ftll purchase. His object is to thrust 
his oranges into our pockets ; onrs, to keep 
our money there ; his, to be loud, importu- 
nate, and successfol ; ours, to bo still, insiiiid- 
looking, and of course successful also. We 
respect him somucfa, that we must needs main- 
tain his respect for ourselves ; and how are we 
todothisifwegivein) He will think usweak 
fellows, — cbaps that can't resist ; so we do not 
care twopence for his wife and family, but en- 
trench ourselves in a malignant benevolence 
towards our own, Orangtry begins at home. 
But the only sure way is to fix your eyes on 
some other point, and say nothing. It is a 
battle won on your port by an intensity of 
indifferooce. You must not even look as if 
you disputed. You must fix your eyes on ashop 
window ; or on vacancy ; or on the woman who 
I is waiting for lier husband ; or the bundle which 
I the other is hugging ; or the dog wlio has just 
I had a kick in the mouth, and is licking it with 
I sedentary philosophy in a corner, looking at 
thesame time about him; or you may watch the 
gentleman's face who has come half an hour toe 
soon, but is afraid to go iuto ahouseto wait. If 
you look at your assailants, you only increase 
I the vociferation ; if you suiilo, they think you 
" 'f won ; if yon object to the price, it is all 
The Lolo Mr. Fjrennn Woblw. AIM ! llb»t w. atiauLd 



over with you. Let your smile be internal, 
and your superiority immense and not to be 
reached. Let them say to themselTes, " That 
fellow must be a magistrate, or an inspector 
of police." 

At length, a sudden bustle, and some creak- 
ing evidences oo the part of the coach, an- 
nounce that you are about to set off. Trunks 
lumber and " flop" over head ; all the outside 
passengers are seated ; the box and its at 
feel the weight of the ascending chariot«*r, as 
the axle-trees of their cars groaned under tlie 
godsofHomcr;anunknownindividnaItouchei I 
his hat, informing you that he has "seen to 
the things {' hasty anxieties are expressed for 
the box— the portmanteau— the carpet-bag ; 
"all's right ;" a kind domestic face is taken 
leave of with a moist eye (don't let any but the 
sick, or the very masculine, know it) ; and off 
we start, rattling with ponderous danco over 
the stones of Piccadilly. 

We have never seen ft description of the 
inridt of a coach. It is gener»lly too much 
occupied to be thought of, except as a collec- 
tion of fellow-passengers. In the present 
instance we had it all to ourselves, and could 
reconnoitre it — nobody, in summer-time, ever 
thinking, it seems, of going inside, except in 
cases of illness, and then very seldom ; parti- 
cularly if it is a wet night, and the -young 
woman" is to be sent down cheaply to Guines i 
Lodge. A mail-coach, in summer-time, may 
he defined,— a hollow box with people outside , 
of it. For upwards of two hundred miles we 
had ft scries of coaches nearly all to our two 
selves, OS if each of them had been a private 
carriage. We lounged in them, we changed 
comers, we put our legs up, and got ac- 
qnainled with every part and particle of their 
ftccommodfttion. It is a tight kind of half- 
soft, half-hard thing,— is the inside of ft coach ; 
more hard than soft ; not quite so convenient 
as it looks ; •* more No than Yes," as the Ito. 
lian said. The tight grey drugget looks com- 
pact and not uncomfortable, yet does not invito 
your head-ache to rest against it. ThepockeU 
seem as if they ought to contain more than 
they do ; the pair of shoes won't go quite in. 
The floor has neither carpet nor straw ; nor i» 
it quite even ; and the places to put things in 
under the seat, are apt to baflle your attempts, 
if the things are at all large ; and yon do not 
want them for trifles. If you put your gloved 
or ft few books on the seal, in a few miuule* 
you find them gone off upon the floor. The 
dmggct is occasionally >'aried with gay c«- 
loure J and tho windows are generally good,— 
pulling up and down with facility. In short, 
there is a show of liberality, in which you 
speedily discern a itiwpiBj saving, — the bsidb 
spirit which spoils tho building of modem 
house* OS well as coaches. The old cooclta, 
we may be certain, were larger and more ge- 
nerous, though they made leaa pretonsion, and , 
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lail's pace in the comparison. We 
"coocliing" it, for our own parts, and 
' I have been woll content to live upon 
lad, in those pntiuiil antiques, instead of 
g on nt the present rate, and being im- 
ps be equallv rostleaB, Not that va aro 
BenEible to the pleasure of driving fast. We 
that too : it stirs the blood, and gives a 
le of power ; but everfthin); is a, liltle loo 
i hasty ot present, nnd business-like, 
• thoDgh we were to be eternally getting on, 
r realizing anything but fidget and 
tbe tnc^ns instead of the end. We 
« truly in nstnte of tranaition,—«f currency, 
: and thank Heaven, we are, and that 
^!s tranution only. Heaven forefead that 
le good pbuiBt shonld stop where it is, — at a 
' uieheatermillennium I 

! cannot take thoroughly to the 
id we hope, transitory coaohman, 
mpored with tbe hnmbler preteosions of liis 
We acknowledge his improve- 
.e respects. He wears gloves ; has 
esner linen, and ao opinion of himself ; and 
ad "Sir" by the ostlers. He gathers the 
n bia bands with a tort of half-gentility, 
* certain retinence and composure of bear- 
; and gives answers in the style of a. man 
1 is not to be too much troubled, — a psrt- 
roprietor, — or, for anght we know, com- 
' andler, and cousin to Bquire Jenks himself, 
o in leas knowing times was called Farmer 
He knows what belongs to the Diffu- 
a of Coacbes. Yon doubt, notwithstanding 
1 face, whetlier he could ever get in a 
L and swear ; till somebody bringing his 
ity into question, out comes the long- 
wed, natural, gin-drinking man of many 
gathers. Pence he to liim, jioor fellow ! and 
t of illness tliat shall stop his drinking in 

r all, however, onr coacb was a very 

d coach, and tho coachmen as gaud alsa~- 

au^t that we ^(^collect to the contrary. 

B painting from the ral^o in general.— 

d the inside, as wo said before, all to 

'es ; we had books, rapidity, fresh air, 

t one another's company. Good-natnred 

iwley was with ns, in the shape of his de- 

)btful volume of Essays ; Pamell, Sbenstone, 

1 others, not taxing the faculties ovei^ 

, but good, chatting, inn-loving men ; 

le Sliakspeare, fit for all places, especially 

one to which we were bound ; a bit of 

eek Anthology ; some extnicts from Blaek- 

od. Eraser, Tait, and the New Monthly, 

biefly consisting of delightful chat upon poets 

T which more by and by); and a curious 

), little known, of miscellaneous prose 

^Armstrong, in which one ofthebest-uatured 

■"" n that ever lived, appears to be one of the 

It caustic and querulous. 

I Ibeae books and jiapers kept sliding 



every now and tbcn from the seats, and set us 
laughing. Tbe air was delightfully fresh and 
moist ; the bits of black earth, spun up by the 
coacb-wbeels, danced merrily by the windows. 
We passed Hyde Park Corner, famous for 
Pope's going to school ; Kuightshridge, where | 
Steele made Savage write the pamphlet that 
was to pay fur their dinner ; and are come in 
sight of Kensington, and Mrs. Inchbald'e 
privacy, — a public-house. 
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"Lire basfew things better than this," siud 
Dr. Johnson, on feeUng himself settled in a 
coach, and rolling along the road. 

" Tlie pleasure, is complete, air," said Bos- 
well ; thinking to eobo the sentinii 
illustrious friend, and leave no doubt about 

" Why, no, sir," returned the Doctor, who 
did not choose to be too much agreed with, 
BotietUieally ; — " you have to arrive some- 
where ; — there is to be an end of the pleasure. 
Sir, you have a melancholy anticipation." 

Wequote from memory, — probably with little 
justice to what was really aaid ; but such was 
the gist of it. We confess we did not think 
with Johnson in the present instance ; for the 
friends we had left behind us, and the friends 
we were going to see, are both better things to 
live with, than the fact of being on the road ; 
and our health was not good enough to render 
the intermediate state of existence a perfect 
one. But whore tbe circumstances are all 
favourable, or the change merely good for its 
own sake, we do thoroughly hold with the 
doctor, that few things in life are belter than 
I'olling along in a coach at your ease, looking 
out upon novelty, and feeling lord of your 
place and time. And as to the melancholy of 
arriving somewhere, it has often struck us how 
unwise it is, in people not bound upon any 
Journey's end more attractive than ordinary, 
to be in so much haste to reach there. People 
must exist lomeichert ; and where better (except 
with dear friends) than in the midst of scenes 
of nature, in fresh air, and in any easy slate of 
movement I To be borne along, with no trou- 
hlc, and yet without compulsion or mere 
passiveneas, and with a sense of the power of 
commanding what yon enjoy, is surely a 
pleasurable slate of being, both for body and 
wind. Let tho reader nestle himself up in a 
corner of tbe coach, with his arms folded, and 
thorough room fur bis legs,— and fancy 
Perhaps he abuts his eyes, and a balmy 
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comes breathing on the lids, while his body is 
carried jovially along—jolted a little, occa- 
sionally, without jolting, — wafted over the fine 
English roads, now dashing at the hill, now 
going gentlier down it; spinning along a per- 
fect level, or gently dipping into a bit of an 
undulation, and so up again, just enough to 
bend his chin a little closer, and remind him 
how smoothly the carriage is hung. 

Verily an English stage coach is a fine thing, 
find they do not " order these matters better in 
France." What wo miss of our lively neigh- 
bours, when the coach has strangers in it, is 
their sociability ; but when a couple of friends 
have the inside to themselves, as was the case 
in our instance, what more can be desired ) 
No wonder the Spanish gentleman, when he 
saw such an equipage at his door, with its 
handsome horses instead of mules, its compact 
and comfortable self, its nice leather reins (not 
ropes, as they have in the south), its respectful 
and respectable coachman, and the royal arms 
to boot on the panels, thought he had been 
provided by Government with the carriage of 
one of its nobles ; and found it especially diffi- 
cult to be oonvinced to the contrary, when he 
was seated in all its luxury, and smoothly 
scudding for Loudon at the rate of ten miles 
an hour. 

But to resume our setting out. — Since writ- 
ing our last, we had reason to believe that we 
had been misinformed respecting the site of 
Mrs. Inchbald's sequestered retirement, the 
public-house ; and, on consulting her Memoirs 
by Mr. Boaden, we find that it was in the 
other Kensington road, — the one from Oxford 
street,— at No. 1, St. George's Terrace, near the 
chapel where Sterne lies. We have been told, 
that somebody asking her how she came to 
lodge at a public-house, she said, with great 
apparent simplicity, perhaps to mystify the 
inquirer, "They had very good beer there." 
We take this opportunity of obser\'ing, that 
when we speak jestingly of this abode, we do 
it out of no disrespect to the memory of this 
excellent woman and admirable writer. She 
was an original in conduct as well as in writ- 
ing, but all in a true and superior, not affected 
or mean spirit. She lived at a public-house 
because it was cheap, and had a good prospect ; 
and she lived cheaply, because she gave her 
money away to poor friends and relations. 
She would pass a winter without a fire, the 
want of which she sometimes felt so as to 
make her ** cry with cold," in order to be 
able to afford one to an ailing sister. O 
true Christian, and noble creature I Thy 
love of superiority was full of heart ! An- 
gels, if angels could suffer, might so suffer 
for us, and bo above us ; and what was 
wanting in our pity, we should supply with 
love. 

Luckily we do not lose sight of Mrs. Inch- 
bald on this road. If her public-house was 



not where we supposed it, her last lodging- 
houses were at Kensington, and her last home, 
on this side heaven. But we shall come there 
presently. 

We have passed Knightsbridge, once a ter- 
rible lonely place, of cut-throat reputation — 
and the ** Cannon Brewery " (which an accom- 
plistied Spanish acquaintance of ours, on his 
coming into England, noted in his pocket- 
book, as presenting a curious specimen of 
English parlance, supposing that the casting 
of cannon was called hretcing them), and the 
barracks, where tall dragoons are seen dis- 
coursing with little women ; and have come 
into Kensington Gore, with Hyde Park 
again. 

Hyde Park is associated with the reviews 
and the duels of latter generations ; Kensing- 
ton Gardens, with their Court b^iuties and 
Sunday visiters ; and the palace and suburb, 
with the Court itself, or some connexion of 
royalty, and with Court wits and others. Gray 
came here to try to get rid of his last sickness ; 
and here Arbuthnot, lodged at one time, and 
Swift. 

We have been thinking of Courts and gay 
gardens, and had forgotten the church and its 
graves ; and a shadow suddenly falls upon us 
in approaching it, reminding us of a melan- 
choly portion of one of the most painful parts 
of our life. But a small angel sits smiling at 
us through it, with eyes earnest beyond its 
infancy ; and we are rebuked by its better 
knowledge, and resume our ])atience, willingly 
admitting a new relief that has been lately 
afforded us, by learning that Mrs. Inchbald 
lies in the same spot. It seems as if any kind 
of innocence both received and imparted a 
grace, from its juxta-position with such a 
woman. For her genius and fame are, of 
course, not what we are thinking of on the 
occasion ; it is the fitness of the greater angel 
for sleeping by the side of the less. Mrs. 
Inchbald was very fond of Kensington. She 
resided there, or in the neighbourhood, during' 
the last ten or twelve years of her life ; first 
at Turnham-green ; then in St. Greorge's-row^ 
(as above mentioned) ; then at No. 4, £ari*&- 
place, opposite Holland House ; then in Leo- 
nard's-place ; then in Sloane-street (at No. 
148) ; and, lastly, in Kensington House, a 
Catholic boarding-establisliment, where she 
died. She was fond of Kensington for Mb 
healthiness, its retirement, its trees and pro- 
spects, its Catholic accommodations (for she 
was a liberal believer of that church)— but not 
least, we suspect, for a reason which Mr. 
Boaden*s interesting biography has not men- 
tioned — namely, the interment in Kensington 
church-yard, of the eminent physician. Dr. 
Warren, for whom, in her thirty-eighth yetTf 
and in the twelfth year of a widowhood gnced 
by genius, beauty, and refusals of other mar- 
riages, she entertained a secret affection, so 
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ftennine, that the would walk up 
down Suckvilie-strcct, where he liTed, 
U get a glitnpde of the tight in his 
Hot liiMkrt was ao excellant, and 
lire oD B«piratioDS bo noble, 
•e have not the least doubt thia was 
of her great lies to Kcnaingtan, Rod 
■be looked forward, with somelhing 
A aagctinil delight to the hour wlieii 
■hould reiKise in the earth, near the 
Khuae »bode she eould not partake 
living. 
'• b»g the reader to pardon a digressicn 
,vr thaa wu aliall usually indalge in, for 
Mlie of the feelings of gratitude and ad- 
lUOD jnBl re-exeiled in us by a perusal of 
life at this extraordinary woman, the 
of aome of the most amusing comedy 
pBlketic narrative in the language : a 
MT, abhorring violence ; a candid con- 
of her own faults, not iu a pick-thank 
4*linicaling style, hot honest and heart- 
ll (for Ihey hurl her craving for sympa- 
(by) 1 no adniira)>lc kinswoman and friend 
llmTt)irli?Gii, — maet admirable, ae wa have 
jo*l M-i-ri : the creator of the characters of 
' l>orrif>>rlh" and "Miss Milman ;" and the 
»Tit«r of a book {'Nature and Art') which 
K (ramiui, worthy to have heen her friend, 
put dnring his childhood into the hands 
of the writer of these pages : to the no 
H snail influence, he believes, of opinions whicli 
he afterworda aspired to advocate, however 
imprrfivtly he may have proved Ida rigiit to 

Ifr, Warren, a man as good as he was intet- 
ligvnt. is in the recollection of many. We 
hare heard, from Q lady who remembers him, 
ibit he wa4 a very gentlemanly man, with all 
the wise Bunvity of the genuine physician — 
bat of a healthy complexion, but with very 
ine cyen. And we learn from another, that 
hi* learching and refined look, his professiDUal 
*kiU. his power to attach affection, and, alas ! 
lis delicacy of health, are hereditary iu the 



w« tnuBt begin again next week, and moef 
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I — Firrmftl aew bDlldiogB 



The traveller, in passing Holland House, 
must try to get as long a glimpse of it as ho 
can ; and if lie has any fancy, and is a reader, 
the old house will glow to him like a painted 
window. VigioQB of wits and beauties will 
flash upon his eyes, from the times of Elixo- 
beth ond James the First, down to this present 
November ItLla, — with more, we trust, to 
come- Perhaps there has not beeu a set of 
men, eminent in their day, who, for tlie most 
pari, have not visited at that house. It was 
built by the Cope family in 160? ; then pos- 
sessed by the Earl of Holland, one of the fa- 
vonriles of Charles the First's wife, Henrietta 
Maria ; then by the Commonwealth, whose 
General, Fairfax, made it his head-<]uartere on 
one uccnaion ; then by the Holland family 
again, through whom, by his marriage with the 
Countess of Warwick and Holland, it became 
the residence of Addison, who died there ; 
then by a descendant of the family, who sold 
lienr7Fox,al\erwardB Lord Holland, and 






a the 
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Here Charles Fox ipeut his child- 
hood with a good-natured father, who helped 
liiu to remain something of a child all his Ufe, 
— the luckiest thing that con happen to agreat 
man. Here, in ell probability, visited the 
Sucklings and Lady Carlisles, of the time of 
Charles the First ; — here (he Buckinghams of 
the two Charleses, with all the wits of those 
days ;— here certainly, Steele and his fellow 
associates of Addison ;— here Walpole, and 
Hanbury Williams, and the beauties of the 
Richmond and otlier families ;— here the Jef- 
freys, Burkes and Sheridons ; — and here the 
Broughams, Byrons, Rogcnes, Campbells, 
Thomas Moores, and all tho other Whig ge- 
nios of the jiresent age, attracted by the con- 
genial ahiliticB and the flowing hospitality of 
the biographer of Lope de Veea,— a true ne- 
phew of Charles Fox, — a nobleman gracing, 
and helping to secure his order, because he 
sympalluBes with all ranks. We never pass 
Holland House (and we pass it oftnn,and often 
look up at it from its gate] without wishing a 
blessing and long life to the man, whose pos- 
session of so faira place it is not in the natnra 
of the poorest honest man to grudge him*. 
And the house is worth looking at, too, for 
f own sake. It is a curious specimen of the 
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, e of architectare in the reiga of Elizabeth 
niid James ; and, Co our feelings, not less com- 
fortnble-loolcing than curious — for it gives nno 
the idea of a multitude of snug, straggling 
rooms, situated in all sorts of corneTS and stair- 
cuea ; and there is a noble library, be sure ; 
bewdes plenty of familj and other pictures. 

Adieu to snug, old, picturesi|tie Holland 
BouBe, with its hundred visions from tlis win- 
dows ; for we niiiat push on. Tlie worst of the 
roads oeor London is, that for a long while 
you seem to be neither in London nor in the 
country. You thinlc you huve got into the 
latter, when some long formal row of houses, 
me "Prospect I'lace," or "Paradise Ito"," 
-or, worse than that, some spiclc and span 
'w, yellow-brick set, convinces you to (he 
contrary ; and the Paradise Row perhaps has 
gardens, and the Prospect Place no pro- 
fer.l. Paradise Row was doubtless Paradise 
tee; bat the Adam and Eve have been driven 
at by the taste of bricklaying ; and Pros[)«!t 
Place had a "view," till "Smith's Terrace," or 
lome Hudi interloper, came sidling in front of it 
with forty new tenements, and impudently de- 
prived it of the beatific vision of its cow-field. 
What we particularly hate in tha new build- 
ings about London, is the re-built or furbished- 
np public-hoiisus. They think themselves very 
fine, with their new, flat faces, and their goldt a 
letters on blue grounds ; and the people hare 
doubtless got a lift in the world, and are 
mighty "respectable-like," and serious, and 
disagreeable ; or else, they are at their wit's 
end to pay for the finery, and drink and swear 
worse than Tom Dykes over the way, whose 
wife died a month after she had had a battle 
with him. Perhaps, to mend the matter, they 
cut down tho tree in front. The place Ihtn 
becomes ell as flat as need be, and worth ao- 
biidy's looking at, except a bricklayer's. No- 
body wishes to stop at it except the mere 
drinker, or the mere man of bnsiness ; and he 
is for getting on as fust as possible, as he well 
may ; for what is the use of his stopping any- 
wliere I For our parts, give us the good, old, 
snug, picturesque pnblic-house, whiuli had,aud 
in remoter places still has, the great tree be- 
fore it, with a bench, and the old swinging 
sign, that sings or creaks iu the winds on win- 
ter-nights, and the landlord, not above nor 
below his respectable calling,— hearty as tlie 
puneh-bowl in bis window, and clean as his 
sanded floor. We have touched upon the in- 
terior of such a house in the first article of our 
journey j and wa never pass its outside without 
thinliing what a picture it makes, and how 
well it would look iu a picture. But what has 
tho "Jolly Gardener," or the "Shepherd and 
Shepherdess," or the "Bull," or "Robin 
Hood," or the "Hand and Flower," or tJie 
" Angel," or the " Maiden's Head," to do wi tli 
a great, flat-faced, commercial, dusty road, and 
rows of new houses t May a devil's blessing 



(as the philanthropist said} light on Ihoae who I 
do not endeavour (like proper reformers, aa | 
«Y are) to bring the new beautifully out of the 
old, and thus to retain what is good, while 
they are making things better ! 

But wc are anticipating, for we arc not lo 
halt yet ; wc have not got far enough. ^ 
pass the lane turning to Acton, on the right 
hand, and to Fulluim on the left, and are in 
Hammersmith, famous for its ghost, and its 
suspension bridge, and the abode of Ricliard- 
son. Here is also a convent of Nuns, a mra 
sight in England, especblly so near the metro- 
polis. They are of the order of Benedictines ; 
nay, we believe, of the branch of Visitandines, 
—the same that were so scandalised at the 
worldly knowledge of their famous parrot, K«r 
Vert, yet could not find it iu their good hearts 
to detest him. (Sco lEsrra dt Grtaet, or the 
translations in various collections of poetry,— 
or in ' Fraser's Magazine' a few months bach.) 
We have met with a legend somewhere, re- 
specting the origin of the name of Hammer- 
smith which relates, that two gigantic sister* 
residing tliere built tlie churches at Puln»y 
and Pulham, and that they threw over to ona 
another, as they wanted it, across the river, % 
stupendous hamtiirr. It is a pity when a name 
of obvious solution puts an end even to the 
most improbable fiction. Hammersmith wa« 
evidently the abode of some country black- 
smith in old time, and probably consisted of 
this solitary shop, the first that was met with 
on the high-road going from London. 

The person, whoever he was, that played 
the part of a ghost in this village some years 
back, and was tho occasion of an innocent 
man's being shot, has probably repented of his 
foolish prank. "The length and bitt«rneaa of I 
his regret, by this time, will have earned b* 
a right to forgive himself. 

We have mentioned that Mrs. Inclilukld onee ' 
resided at Tumham Green, the next placs j 
from Hammersmith. It is famous for th« • 
blunder attributed to Goldsmith abont the bod | 
peas. He had heard the joke about laldng 
them from Hammersmith "to (urn 'ffltjrrwit;" 
and is said, in rcpeatiiTg it, to have substituted 
the words " niaie 'mt jrwn" for " (urn '•«•." On 
coming from Kensington, you catch views of 
Harrow on the Hill, where liarth lieis ; ■ 
betwixt Iltunmersmith and Brentford, yov 
look on the right towards Acton, where IJidy 
Wortley Montagu lived, and Ealing. wher« 
her cousin Fielding once resided. Gay Uks 
mentioned this road, in his epistle 10 the Earl 
of Burlington, entitled a ' Jom^ey to Exoter.* 

'- WbUe yon, siy lord, bid ttsUly pile* mtrmi. 
(Burlington House, in Piccadilly, which wa 
have passed, was one of his building) 

Or In TOur CbUwick bonn tnjuf jour Irtend. 
(Chiswick lies a mile out of the road to the 
left, OS you enter Turnham Green) 
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Vlttn Pppv miloAdi the bought within hU tf4ch, 
Ttu inttpl* vhiB. bluD plum, mi bludiing pennh. 

JkDd. tnDHPW4. KBl »« fortb, JtnU- Inuly bqUlTA, 

Txu nn [h< <Ur when MlT dames rrpilT 
Tu lata Uwlr nrkly dim of H;ila Park ilr, 

I (T^cefit Bhen Uie; arc aaed for chaises ani 
¥irliiclea.) 

tht ffU'dmh Knnlniinn, Ha Icste nniKD, 



a was a breeder of pigeons ;) 

chicken b knuwii," 
B«t Footo bas blovn tha finest mock- 
iffoicftl trumpet ia celebration of thia district, 
> hi* fuinous bsnlfr upon the citj-militiu. 
Tb» jiamAf^e is very ludicrous ; so the render 
II luivQ it aa he goes in his co&cli : for be- 
■ida tlioxe who at preienl accom[Kiny onr- 
trlns, ve bopo tlieso papers may bo taken 
' •hh Uiem by eome other readers by and by, 
who lutppen to ga the same road. 

'Sir Jot'*. Well, Major, our wara are 
done ; tbu tattling dram and sijueaking hfe now 
wound vur ears no more. 

Jfofor Manfron. 
b 4bt«tnbodied ; to 

I fir J. Bnt, tUjor 
I Uie for JOB to eul 



' - iill them kind of tbiaga : why, after 
' mipaign, I no more minded tlie noise 
:::- ihuu a flea-bits. 

^. No. There is moromitde of these 

()t.ia they merit. For the general 

I ill J, I am glad of the peace ; but as 

I ,!.-1l' self, — and yet we have had some 

:■ I - 1[" duty. Sir Jacob. 

t'-fJ. Xu doubt. 

il^nr /•'. Ob I such marchings and counter- 
nurckinjES, ftmn Brentford to Ealing, from 
EtUng to Acton, From Acton to Uxbridge ; Ibe 
duM flying — tun scorching— men sweating !~ 
Wliy ibero was our last ozpcdilion to llouns- 
low ; that day's work carried off Major 
U«la«iea. Bunli ill-fields nevor saw a braver 
eommaader. He was an irreparable loss to 
(be service 
SirJ. How came that about! 
llr*-i>r S. Wliy, it waa partly the Major's own 
Cull ; I advised him to pull off bis spurs be- 
fore be wont upon action ; but be wasrcaolnte, 
•ml woold not be ruled. 
tSr J, Spirit ; zeal for the servico. 



Major S. Doubtless. But to proceed : 
order to get our men in good spirits, we were 
quartered at Thislleworth the evening before. 
At day-break, our regiment formed at Houns- 
low town's end, as it might ht^ about here. 
The major made a fine disposilion : on we 
marched, the men all in high spirits, to attack 
the gibbet where Gnrdel is hanging ; but turn- 
ing down a, narrow lane to the left, as it might 
bo about there, in order to possess e, pig-sty, 
that we might take the gallows in flank, and, 
at all events, secure a retreat, who should 
come by but a drove of fat oxen from Smith- 
field ! The drums beat in the front, the dogs 
barked in the rear, the oxen set np a gallop ; 
on they came thundering upon us, broku 
through our ranks in an instant, and threw 
the whole corps into confusion. 

Sir J. Terrible 1 

Major 3. The major's horse took to hia 
heels ; away be scoured o'er the heath. That 
gallant commander stuck both his spurs into 
his flank, and, for some time, held by bis 
mane ; but in crossing a ditch, llie liurse threw 
up liis head, gave the major a douse in 
chops, and plumped bim into « gravel-pit, just 
by the powder-mills. 

Sir J. Oreadful 1 

Af<ijorS. Whetherfrom the fall or the fright, 
the niBJor moved off in a month. Indued, i' 
waa an unfortimatc day for us all. 

Sir J. As how I 

^f^ljor S. Why, as Captain Cncnmber, Lieut 
Pattypan, Ensign Tripe, and myself, were re 
turning to town in the Turnham Green stage, 
we were stopped near the HiunmerBmitb turn- 
pike, aud robbed and stripped by a single foot- 

This is very laughable ; but whaterer may 
be tha airs occasionally given themselves by 
civic heroes, their actual service in the field 
has proved itself to be no joke ; as poor Cliarles 
the First found to hia cost, and in Ibis very 
spot. In an encounter with the London forces, 
Frinco Rupert left 800 cavaliers dead oj 
Tiimliain Gri'cn ; and in the subsequent < 
gagemcnt at Breulford, the samo gentlemen, 
according to a pamphlet issued by the 
PuritrinH, said "God damn lb em I the devil 
was in tlii'ir powder."* We are the more 
willing to vindicate the dignity of tbe«e o 
warlike suburbs, because, to "own the soft 
impeachment," we "oursclf," when time was, 
have been a gallant volunteer, doing dreadful 
"field-day" in the same neigh bonrboud, and 
tearing loaves out of bakers' baskets, and spig- 
gots out of the barrels in bcer-cellai^ in 
' A (run rsUiloD oC Ihi tvtUkU si BtatfcTd. Uie 
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veiy rage of hunger and thirst, and lawlesa 
canipaigning. 

Between Brentford and EMliag, L^sons in- 
forms us, that elephants' bones and similar 
phenomenB have been dug up, — evidences of a 
former stale of climate in this quarter of the 
world, ivlien our plooct vroa toasting a, different 
cheek at the sun. 

The celebrated engagement between the 
King's and Parliament's forces took place at 
the south-west of Brentford, near Sion House. 
A Sunday intervened ; and it is said, that the 
quantity of" victuals" sent out from Ijondon, 
to feed the worthy city belligerents, was im- 
mense. 

This town takes its name from the little 
river Brent, which helps to give such a pretty 
look to the entrance of the village of Ilendon. 
Fuller speaks of a gardener living here at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, who, at 
sevcnty-eix years of age, could afford, in the 
course of three days, tu lose more than sixty 
ounces of blood, to euro htm of an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs ; which it did—" a most emi- 
nent instance," adds he, "against those who 
endeavour to prove the decmy of the world, 
because men cannot spare so much by blood- 
letting OS in former ogee." 

Sion House was originally a Bridgcline con- 
vent, in whicli monks and nuns lived under 
the same roof, though in separate cloisters. 
At the dissolution of the monasteries, by Henry 
the Eighth, it was very ill spoken of ; not the 
less perhaps for being accused of siding with 
his nntagonist, the Moid of Kent. Katharine 
Howard was confined in this bouse before her 
execution. Queen Mary mode Sir Henry 
Sidney (Sir Philip's father) keeper of the 
Parks and Woods ; and after being again mo- 
nasticJKed, ' and again dissolved, Elizabeth 
gave the estate to Uie Northumberland family, 
with whom it has since remained. The Sac- 
charisso of Waller (Dorothy Sidney, a grand- 
daughter of Henry Earl of Northumberland,) 
was bom there. 

Oaterley House, the seat of tho Jerseys, a 
little further on, upon the other side of the 
way, was built by the celebrated merchant. Sir 
Thomas Grealiam. It was subsequently occu' 
pied by Sir Edward Coke, by the Desmond fa- 
mily, and by Sir Willuun Waller, the Parlia- 
mentary general ,- and at the beginning of the 
last eentory, became the property of Sir Fran- 
cis Child, the banker, whose descendants 
brought it, by marriage, into the Jersey fa- 
mily. Two curiona stories are told of it ; one 
by Puller in his 'Worthies,' the other in the 
Strafford Letters. The latter we copy from 
Iiysons, who relates them both ; but we prefer 
li earing good, old, quaint, eloquent Fuller 
speak for himself. 



a park by Sir Thomas Gresham, who here 
magnificently entertained and lodged Queen 
Elizabeth. Her Majesty found fault with the 
court of this house as too great, affirming, 
' that it would appear more handsome, if di- 
vided with a wall in the middle.' 

"What doth Sir 'Hiomaa, hut in the night- 
time sends for workmen to London (money 
commands all things.) who so speedily and 
silently apply their business, that the next 
momiug discovered that court double, whicb 
tlie night had left single before. It is ques- 
tionable whether the Queen next day was 
more contented with the conformity to her 
fancy, or more pleased with the surprise and 
sudden performance thereof; whilst her cour- 
tiers disported themselves with their several 
expressions, some avowiiig it was no wonder 
he could so soon ehaatjc a bMliiing who cnuld 
bnUd a 'Ckaaiie ; others {reflecting on some 
known dift'erences in this Knight's family) 
affirmed, ■ that any house b easier diriJed than 

The other story is thus quoted by Lysons 
from the letters above-mentioned ; — " Young 
Desmond (sayi Mr. Oarrard, writing to Lord 
Wentworth), who married one of the co-heirs 
of Sir Michael Stanhope, came one morning 
to York House, where his wife had long lived 
with the Duchess during his two years' ab- 
sence beyond the seas, and hurried her away, 
half undressed, much against her will, into a 
coach, and so carried her away into Leicester- 
shire. At Brickhill he lodged, where she, in 
the night, put herself into milkmaid's clothes, 
and had likely to make her escape, but was 
discovered. Madam Christian, whom your 
Lordship knows, said, that my Lord of Des- 
mond was the first that ever she heard of that 
ran away with his own wife." 

The case has often happened, where money 
was concerned. Tho Countess afterwards 
came to Osterley Pork with her husband, and 
bore him a numerous family. 

It should have been mentioned, in justice to 
Brentford, that we did not observe tho " dirty 
street " in it mentioned by Gay. At least, the 
High-street looked smart and comfortable. 
All the thoroughfares in towns near London, 
and indeed almost all that wo saw of any con- 
sequence in our journey, have wonderfully 
plucked up, and nan^/rd themselves of late 
years. The communication whicb is now 
grown so general betweeo all parts of the 
coontrr, renders all of them, in some meomre, 
like neighbours ; and what is done by one 
town, for the sake of neatness and ascendancy, 
gets done by another. You see a regular pave- 
ment, smart London-looking shops, a circulat- 
ing library,milliner's, watchmakei^s,&c. ; and 
the coach halls at a fiue-looking inn, with Lai^ 
coacfa-yard, door, and other appnrtenaaoei^ of 
• ' Warthlei nf Buglud,' vol II. lull, p. U. 
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ibo iMweat town fuhion ; out of n-hicli coroes 

> aOBrt iTBiter ut landlard, nu more anxious 
ar rtril in hu couDleoance tlian the waiter of 

> *>vU-(u-ilo inn ought to be, tmil whd do(u< not 
■..■.-ni li) i-nre vhetlier ymi lunch or not. Ittean- 

■ M Us," if the is pretlj' or wcll-dreBHed, 

<k out at the threshold, with an eye 

iiijifferent, and glancing everywhere 

rkcea she is thinbiug of. Passengers 

tl> Stretch their legs for ten minutes, 

.ind out reconnoitring one another: 

iiL' woman" remains by her bundle ; 

iiiiin in iho travelling-cap longs to 

I.IT1' the gentleman in the shooting- 

j3i-kol [s going, bnt not having dined jet, has 

Dot Msquired oonfidenra c^nou^li to apcali ; and 

the invalid gentleman eata a biscnit, — or ex- 

Inmely dediuus ii. 
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Wur-KacoachsetsofFngain from its BloppB^ 
■I tux inn-iloar, there isasense of freshness and 
rv-<vmmencement ; the inside passengers settle 
Ihrmiwlves in (heir corner9,or interchange legs, 
w take n turn on tlie outside ; the outside 
■i^OBI ihrmselvea to their seats and their bits 
of fooling ; the yonne wonmn looks, for the 
■NneiT-nintb time, to her box ; the coaohmou 
is inJiSerei^t and scientific ; he has the ease 
nf power in his face : he shakes tlie reins ; 
throws out n curve or so of knowing whip, 
aa oa angler does his line ; and the horses 
bepn to ply their never-ending jog. A horse's 
I l)ind-l?g on the road, to any eye looking down 
nr-,.. if c(H>nis Bsif it would jaunt on forever; 

1 1'' works in the thigh ; the mane at 

nme dances a tittle bit; the hock- 
■■ i II tensel J* angular, and not to be hit 
rrihle to think of wounding it); the 
hwr' liiica into the earth; wheels and legs 
Mwm mad'y to work ti^ther like machinery ; 
Md (in go the two patient creatures, they know 
nu< n ky nor whither, chewing the unsatisfac- 
' . 11 (iiidering(if they wonderat all) why 
' lint hold their heodsdowii, and have 
' r than five inches ; and occasionally 
■1. another's nosesaconsohxtory caress. 
i[ 1^ i.-iiri^>u3 to see sometimes how this affec- 
tion anmis to be all on one side. One of the 
horses gor« dumbly talking, as it were, to the 
othrr, and giving prooft of the pleasure and 
comfort it tabes in its society ; while the other, 
matting no sort of acknowledgment, keeps the 
'CO tenor of its way," turning neither to 
right nor left, nor condescending to give or 
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receive the least evidences of the possibility of 
a satisfaction. It seems to soy, " You raay bi 
us amiable and patient ns you please ; — fo 
my part, I am resolved to be a mere piece of 
the machinery, and to give these fellowH behind 
us no reason whatsoever to snppose that I 
make any sentimental compromise with their 
usurpBiiuDs over us." 

Horses in a coach must certainly bo the 
most patient, or the most iudifivrcnt, or t' 
moat nnthiniciog of animals. The mule see' 
to have an opinion of his own ; he is not to 
driven go easily. The dog (till the new act) 
passed a horrible, unsatisiied time of it under 
the butcher's or baker's go-cort. Harnessed ele- 
phants would be inconvenient. They would be 
for re-adjusting thmr buckles, and making ii 
quiries with their trunks into the behaviour ( 
the postilion. Theymight, to he sure, hetpwith 
the other trunks, and perform the part of half 
horse, half hostler. The Itoma of Peru bos 
inconvenient tricks, if }'ou ill-use lum ; and so 
has the cornel. Unl the horse, when once he 
is ground well into the road, seems to give up 
having any sort of mind of his own — thut is 
to say, if he ever had any, except what his 
animal spirits mode to be mistaken for it ; for 
the breeding of horses is such in England, that, 
generally speaking, when they are not all 
blood and fire, they seem notliiiig but stupid 
acquiescence, without will, without curiosity, 
without the power of being roused into resist- 
ance, except, poor souls ! when their last hour 
is eome, and non-resistance itself can gu no 
further, but lies down to die. We dock their 
tails, to subject them to the very flies ; fasten 
their heads hack, to hinder them from seeing 
their path ; and put blinkers at their eyes, for 
fear of their getting used to the phenomena of 
the carriage and wheels behind them. What 
must they think (if the; think at all) of the 
oternni mystery thus tied to their bodies, and 
rattling and lumbering at Iheir heels t— of the 
luud Ih us fastened to them day by day, going 
the some rood for no eortlily abject (intelli- 
gible to the horse capacity), and every now and 
then depositing, and taking up, other animuls 
who walk on their hind-legs, and occasionally 
come and stroke their noses, kick their bellies, 
and gift them with iron shoes I 

Well, circumstances drive ns, aa we drive 
the hor»es,~perhaps with H many amiling 
remarks on the part of other beings, at our 
thinking as little of itio matter :— so wo must 

Uonnslow (the stage wc have now come to) 
is a good place for setting us upon reHectiont 
on horse and miui,not merely by reason of the 
number of accommodations for both those tnt' 
vellets, but because of its celebrity at varioos 
times for its hone-races, its highwaymen, and 
its powder-mills. The series of heaths here 
from Hounslow to Bagshot, arc the sciuies of 
the favourite robberies and stage-coach alarms 
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of the last century. The novels and Newgate 
Calendars are full of them. Nor is the dis- 
trict without its historical minacities. Here 
poor James the Second got up a camp to resist 
his subjects with, and must needs take his 
Queen and his daughter Anne to dine there, 
to let them see how victorious he was going to 
be ; nay, he wrote to the Prince of Orange upon 
the fineness of his troops ; which the latter 
accordingly came over to congratulate him 
upon, as William the Third. 

^ Am I to have the honour of taking the air 
with you, sir, this evening upon the heath f " 
says one of the heroes of the ' Beggar's Opera,' 
to their noble Captain 3fao-HEATU ; who de- 
I rived his title, observe, from that ground of his 
I exploits : — ** I drink a dram now and then with 
the stage-coachmen, in the way of friendship 
and intelligence ; and I know that about this 
time there will be passengers upon the western 
road who are worth speaking with." 

And then follows a genei*ous conversation 
about honour and fidelity, with certain glimpses 
of the interior of their cabinet policy ; and the 
meeting concludes, instead of a ministerial 
dinner, with that glorious song, ^ Let us take 
the road," the music of which is justly ** bor- 
rowed for the occasion," like a crown-jewel, 
from Handel's ** March in Scipio." We dare 
confidently appeal to any ingenuous reader, 
who has heard it sung, and who has seen those 
" great irregular spirits" in their exaltation and 
ragged coats, passing by their leader with step 
and chorus, and taking their hats off, one by 
one, to his own elegantly lifted beaver, whether 
there is much difference, if any, between those 
mutual acknowledgments of energy and a great 
purpose, and others which take place on more 
public occasions. For our parts, we confess, as 
Sir Philip Sydney did of the ballad of " Chevy 
Chace," that we never hear it but we feel our 
^ heart moved as with the sound of a trumpet ;" 
and it raised a late noble lord twenty-fold in 
our opinion— nay, let us see that he had a truly 
" statesman-like" view of things, and an he- 
roical cast in his character, when we heard 
that he was a great admirer of this song and 
of the whole opera. We have been told that 
he not only applauded it in public, but would get 
ladies to play it to him on the piano-forte, and 
hum over the airs himself with an exquisite 
superiority to his incompetency*. 

* Lord Caatlereogh. Wo forget who told us the anec- 
dote, and are not in the way of ascertaining the truth of 
it ; but we have heard other stories of his good nature, 
that render it likely. His lordship, like so many other 
statesmen of all parties, was the victim of a perplexed 
state of society, which seems of necessity to divide a man 
into two contradictory beings,— the public and the pri- 
vate ; and, unfortunately, he did not see that this state 
was a transitory one, and not the inevitable condition of 
humanity. It is not likely indeed that he would refine 
upon this speculation in ordinary, or perhaps think of it 
at alL He was too busy, and. as it appeared to him, too 
successful. But there is no knowing how much thought 
and wonder crowded into his brain before he died, and 



Hounslow Heath is not a place which the 
old gentleman in the play would like to live 
in, who made such a fearful construction of a 
metaphor in a letter, and was always fancying 
that he and his were ^ all to be blown up." 
A very serious blowing up does in fact occar 
sionally take place here, strewing the limbs 
and heads of the manufacturers of gunpowder 
about the place, as if in rebuke of their trade. 
It is a pity that science does not hasten that 
most blessed of all its discoveries, which was 
talked of the other day, and which is to settle 
any two contending armies in ten minutes, by 
blowing them respectively to atoms ! They 
have only to meet, it seema, and give the word, 
and at the first explosion they are abolished — 
that is to say, provided one of them does not 
contrive to speak first : — so that war would be 
reduced to a race for the first word, and the 
most precipitate speaker be the conqueror 
crowned with laurel. In a little while, it is . 
clear that there would be no war at all ; and 
then mankind, out of pure unheroical neces- 
sity, would be forced to be reasonable in their 
disputes, and let common sense be the arbiter. 
At present the grand thing is to say, ^ You 
lie," and ^ You lie," and then to fall pell-mell 
together by the ears, and be the death of thou- 
sands of your fellow-creatures, to the sound of 
drum and trumpet. There is something fine 
in this undoubtedly, especially for those who 
have to pay for it, or who are burnt, maimed, 
slaughtered, or sent to the hospital, in the 
process. But somehow it puts the very con- 
querors upon grave faces, and makes them 
feel like slaves to an evil thing, and keeps up 
the belief in the ^ vale of tears ;" and people 
in their senses and cool moments prefer the 
idea of a healthy condition of humanity, and a 
game at cricket on a green. But rail-roads 
will be the peace-makers. 

Hounslow Heath is to the left of our road : — 
let us give a glance to the right, and refresh 
ourselves with thinking of that peaceful agri- 
cultural district stretching from this parish to 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, and famous for the finest 
wheat in England. Queen Elizabeth had her 
bread from it. Fuller has recorded one end 
of it in his prose, and Drayton the other in his 
poetry. 

^ The best (wheat) in England," says Fuller, 
^'groweth in the vale lying south of Harrow- 
on-the-Hill, nigh Hesson (Heston, the parish 
in which Hounslow lies), where Providence 
for the present hath fixed my habitation ; so 
that the King's bread was formerly made of the 
fine flower thereof. Hence it was that Queen 
Elizabeth received no composition from the 



found him unprepared to entertain them. Peace to Us 
memory and his mistakes, and to those of all of os! la 
spite of his errors, he had something noble in his nature, 
as well as in his countenance. We shall never thoroughly 
know how to msster the circumstances that make us 
what we are, till we loam to leave off fighting with, and 
reproaching one another. 
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catioii, &U., bave exliu^islied Iiim. He i 
coiupletel/ aboUahed as the wolves. No more 
CAQ lie swagger and bollj, and coll himself 
Captain, and seduce inn-keepers' dan|;blera, 
flud be hung like a man of spirit. Ue is a 
sneaker now round the gaming-tables ; or rides 
on the eoach which he used to stop, and lilcheB 
bank ere' couvejonces. 

[Tbew articles wen cut ihort bj Uic >li>pii*eii o( the 
Juunul m which they >jip«Lr«].J 



LXVI.— INEXHAUSTIBILITY OF THE 
SUBJECT OF CHRISTMAS. 

So man^ Iliingt bave been said of late ^ejirs 
about Chrislmon, lliat it is supposed by some 
there b no eajiiig more. Ob they of little 
faith ! Wliat t do they siipposo that every- 
thing hoa been said that can be siud, about any 
one Christmas tiling I 

About beef, for iustance I 

Atwut plum- pudding I 

About miuce-pie t 

About holly t 

About ivy I 

About rosemary I 

Atwut misletoe I (Good God 1 what an i 



Honnslow, whatever be its reputation, is in 
tmly glarinns neighbourhood. Draw n cirele 
Wafew mile« round Windsor, and you have 
Cowley at Chertssy, Fope at Twlckenhmn and 
■I WlndMr Forest, the Eurl of Surrey in the 
DMtlo, Gruy at Stoke Pogeis and at Eton, 
Milton at Uorton, and Magna Ckarta at Run- 
Bucliinghamshirc and Berkshire 
(wCtb the exception of London) compriie per- 
haiM the moot illastrioas district in England, 
iwl— 8tuikj){ieare alone raiaea Warwickshire 
I tbcm ; and the rood in this quarter leads 
lo him. beudee visiting Chaucer by the 
way. But Cliaucer ia also to be found in Berk- 
al Ikinuington Costlc ; Spenser in Buck- 
tnslure, at Wliaddon, with his friend Lord 
Greyi to whom he was secretary ; Shakapeare 
■«ir(a(i far as one of his most living cre- 
Ds is concerned) at Windsor, with Falataff 
the Merry W'ives ; Milton at liorton afore- 
■•ul, where lie passed much of his youth ; and, 
beaidw others before menlioued, we have 
II»n|>«leD at Hampden, Burke and Waller at 
DaacoDiGcld. Hooker at Drayton- Beau champ, 
Conrper at tJlney, Denham at Cooper's Hill, 
Ibtka, Wullun, and half Ibe education of Eng- 
laBil,at Eton, — the wholo weight of Windsor 
OaBtle and its niemoricti,— and at Wantage we 
have Alfred the Great, a world of a man in 
kinuflf. Doubtless there arc more honours for 
lfa« two cuuu ties ; but we happen lo be writing 
wJtlioat the first volnme of Fuller, and these 
HM all we can recollect. They include three 
ont of the four great poets of England, as 
ngards ri^sidence of sumo duration — a thing 
thikl c»D liv said of no other district of equal 
length, the metropolis excepted ; and it is 
nmona, that within a segment of it the very 
BHMa of the towns and villages seem resolved 
U ba literary and renowned, comprising Den- 
ban, Dmj'ton, Cowley, Milton, Hampden, and 
Penn. Wc arc mistaken if we have not seen 
I Mage-coach enter Loudon with three of these 
niBla ufnm its panel, — we think Denham, 
Diayton, and Cowley. 

Wo have omitted to observe how completely 
(km >Iacheatli order of highwaymen luis gone 
ml, — hu who iiseil to be mounted on horseback, 
ud atop roaches, and put half-a-dozen people 
b. f<tar of thoir lives. Guards, rapidity of 
and otlier facilities of self-defence, the 
the roods, r^uickneas of cunimuni- 



menae number of things r 

about m isle toe I) 

About CliHBtma>.eve t 
About hunt-the-slipper ) 
About hot-cockles i 
About hliiid-muirs-bufTI 
About shoeing the wild-marc 
About Ihread-the-needle i 
About he-can -do-liltle-lluit-ci 
About puB&-in-thc-comer I 
Aliout suap-dragon I 
About forfeits ! 
About Alias Smith I 
About the 



> be said I 



I 






s I 



About chilblains 1 

About carols I 

About the lire I 

About the block on it I 

About school-boyal 

About their mothers I 

About ChristDuu-hoKCs t 

About turkeys 1 

About Ilogmany 1 

About goose-pie I 

About mummitig I 

About saJuting the appll^lreeB I 

About brawn I 

About plum-porridge ) 

About hobby-hone t 

About hoppingst 

About wakes I 

About " Feed-the-dove !" 

About liackins I 

About yule-doughs I 

About going-a-gooding I 

About loaf-stealing I 
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Aboat jama)!/ ! (Who hiw exhausted thai 
subject, nc should like to know t) 
About wad-Bhooting 1 
About etder-wiiie 1 
About pauloroimos ) 
About cards 1 
About New- Year's d&; I 
About gifts ) 
About irasBail I 
About twelftb'Cake I 
About king und qiicoii I 
About characters I 
About eating too much t 
About aldermen 1 
About the doctor I 
About all being in the wrong t 
About Charity f 
About all being in the rigjit I 
About Faith, Hope, and Endeavour I 
About the Greatest Plum-pudding for tlie 
Greatest Number! 

Ssio j'eT]>etva ; that is, Faitb, Hope, and 
Cliarity, and Endeavour ; and plnui-piidding 
enough, by-and-by, all the year round, for 
everybody that likes it. Why that should not 
by the case, wo cannot see, — serfng that the 
earth is big, and human kind teachable, and 
God very good, and incitiag us to do it, — 
Meantime, gravity apart, we ask anybody whe- 
ther any of tbe above subjects ore exhausted ; 
and we inform everybody, that all the above 
jtoms stiU exist in some parts of our beloved 
jutry, however unintelligible they may hOiVe 
come in others. — But to give a B{>ecimen of 
the non-exhaustion of any one of their topics. 
Boof, for example. Now we should like to 
know who has exhausted the subject of the 
fine old roast Christinas piece of beef, — from 
its original appeurauoe in the meadows as pnrt 
of thr noble sultan of the herd, glorious old 
ruB, the lard of the sturdy brow and pon- 
deronx agility, a sort of thunderbolt of a beast, 
well chosen by Jove to disguise in, one of Na- 
ture's must striking compounds of apparent 
riness and unencumbered activity, — up to 
contribution to tbe noble Christnias dinner, 
smoking from the spit, and flanked by the 
outposts of BDCchuB. John Bull (cannibalii 
apart) hails it like a sort of relation. ] 
makes it part of his flesh and blood ; 
it ; was named after it ; has it served up, 
solemn occasions, with music and a hymn, 
as the other day at the royal city dinner : — 




We beg to assure the reiuter, that n whole 
Sftr migUl he written nn this siiigle Jioint 
of tlie Christmas dinner ; nud " shall wii Iw 
told" {as orators exclaim) "and this tou in a 
British land," that the subject is "»A<iuffrf ".'.'.' 
Then plum-pudding 1 VThut a word it thall 
how plump, and plump agun I How round, 
and repeated, fuid ptenipoteutiat I (Ther« aro 
two p'l, observe, in plenipotentiol, and so thera 
are in plum-pudding. Wo love on exquisite 
fitness, — a might and wealth of udaptatMS ) 
Why, tlie whole round cheek of univerMl 
childhood is in the idea of plum-pudding ; ay, 
and the weight of manhood, and the ]tlcni- 
tude of the majesty of city dames. Woalth 
itself is symbolised by the least of its fruity 
particles. "A plum" is a city fortuui', — a 
million of money. He (the old boy, who ha* 
comcd it) 

I>iitaialilH tburali, 
videlicet, into his pocket. 



Observe a, little boy at a Cliristmos dinner, and 
his grandfather opposite him. Wliat a world 
of secret simllarily there is between llivin. 
Uow hope in one, and retrospection in tile 
other, and appetite in both, meet over the 
same ground of pudding, and understand it to 
a nicety. How the senior banters the little 
boy on hia third slice ; and how the little boy 
thinks within himself that he dines that day 
as well as the senior. How both look hot, 
and red, and smiling, and juvenile. How th« 
little boy is causcious of the Christmavbox in 
Ids pocket ; (of which indeed tbe grandfather 
jocosely puts him in mind ;) and bow the 
grandfather is quite as conscious of the plum, 
or part of a plum, or whatever fi^ction it tiuy 
be, in his own. How he incites the little bo^ 
to love money and good dinners all his lifo ; 
and how determined the little boy is to abide 
by his advice, — with a secret addition In favour 
of holidays aud marbles, — to which there i* an 
analogy, in the senior's mind, on the side of 
trips to Hasting8,anda gament whist. Finely, 
tbe old gentleman sees his own face in lliy 
pretty smooth one of the child : aud if Hu 
child is not beat pleased ut his proctamation of 
the likeness (iu truth, is horrified at it, Hid 
thinks it a sort of nudnesa,) yet nice ohserver^ 
who have lived long enough to see the wonder- 
ful changes iu people's faces from youth U 
age, probably discern the thing well cnoii^ 
and feel a movement of (luthos at Iheir hutuis, 
in considering the world of trouble aud ems- 
tion that is ^e causer of the changes. Tlml 
old man's face was once like that little boy's ! 
Thai little boy's will be one day Uko that oM 
man's I What a thought to make us bU ' 
and respect one another, if not for our 
qualities, yet, at least, for the trouble 
'hich we all go Ihrougli ! 
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Ay, and joy too ! for all people have their 
joys as well as troubles, at one time or an- 
other ; most likely both together, or in con- 
stant alternation ; and the greater part of 
troubles are not the worst things in the world, 
but only graver forms of the requisite motion 
of the universe, or workings towards a better 
condition of thhigs, the greater or less violent 
according as we give them violence for 
violence, or respect them like awful but not 
ill-meaning gods, and entertain them with a 
rewarded patience. — Grave thoughts, you will 
say, for Christmas. But no season has a 
greater right to grave thoughtSy in passing ; I 



and init that very reason, no season has a 
greater right to let them pass, and recur to 
more li^t ones. 

So a noble and merry season to you, ny 
masters ; and may we meet, thick and three-, 
fold, many a time and oft in blithe yet most 
thoughtful pages. Fail not to call to mind, in 
the course of the 36th of this month, that the 
Divinest Heart that ever walked the earth was 
bom on that day, and then smile and enjoy 
yourselves for the rest of it, for mirth is also 
of heaven's making, and wondrous was the 
wine-drinldng at GfJilee. 
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THt MMMOWCR WILL U CHMOKD 
AN OVCNDUE FH IF TMI« •00*C It 
HOT RCTURNCD TO TMC UBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATl STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVEROUC 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEE*. 
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